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INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PKOdEAM 


FRIDAY,   OCTOBER  3,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  In\^stigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10:40  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Monday,  September  15,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Carl  Hatch  actino;  chairman. 

Present:  Senator  Carl  Hatch  (acting  chairman)  and  Joseph  H. 
Ball. 

Present  also :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel,  and  Charles  P.  Clark, 
associate  chief  counsel. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  other  Senators  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  be 
present  this  morning. 

Mr.  Carmody,  you  may  state  your  name  for  the  record,  and  your 
official  position. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  M.  CARMODY,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL 
WORKS  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Carmody.  My  name  is  John  M.  Carmody,  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  You  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement, 
Mr.  Carmody? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Fulton  will 
ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  agreeable  to  me.  I  haven't  prepared  a  state- 
ment, because  I  have  founcl  frequently  that  prepared  statements  waste 
a  committee's  time  and  don't  get  at  the  issues,  and  I  prefer  to  have 
the  matter  developed  by  questions. 

formation  and  functions  of  federal  works  agency 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Carmody,  would  you  describe  the  office  that  you 
hold,  and  the  jyeneral  functions  that  you  exercise  in  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  As  a  result  of  a  recommendation  by  the  President 
for  the  coordination  of  certain  activities  in  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Congress  passed  a  Reorganization  Act  in  1939  which  created  a 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Into  that  agency  the  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  put  the  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

2323 


'2'S2\         INVHIK'I  l<;.\  rioIV  <il'     ink   national  MKKIONSI*)   PUOdHAM 

Willi  ail  ii(lhiiiiisl  nilor  u  |>|)<>iiiI(mI  Ity  llic  I'itshIciiI  iiiid  rniiliriucd  |>y 
Mm  St'ii!i((*;  I*.  VV.  A.,  riililic  VVorlis  Adiiiiiiislriil  ioii,  wliich  wllill^ 
ail  iii<|r|»cii<lriil  ao(«iify,  had  Im-cii  admillislcrrd  liy  (lie  Scci'ciiiry  of 
IIm^  liilri'ior  MS  Adtiiiiii;;!  laloi'  lor  lli<^  I'liMic  Works  Adiniiiislriiiioii ; 
^V.  I*.  A.,  wliicli  al  dial  lime  was  wliolly  iiidcpfiidciil  of  any  o(li(>r 
n<i,(^iicV  ;  (lie  I'lildic  Hiiildiii<.'>!  Admiiiisl  ral  ion,  uliidi  for  many  years 
had  hccii  in  llic  IrcaMiry,  al  one  liiiir  known  as  I  he  (  Xlicc  (d'  Ihc 
Snpcryisin^-  ArchilccI,  and  inoro  lallcrly  us  Ihc  I'lihlic  liiiildin^s  Ad- 
tninisl  ral  ion.  Inio  I  h(^  I'nhJic  hirddin;i;s  Achiiinisl  ral  ion  Ihcrc  was 
also  incorporalcil  or  I  riinslfirrd  S|)a(('  ('oiilrol,  which  had  been  in 
Inlriior,  UirddinjL!,s  Miinancnicnl,  which  I  Ihink  had  also  l»ccn  in  Mm> 
I'ark  Service  in  Inlcrior;  and  I'nldic  Ivoads  Admiiiisl  inl  ion,  which 
for  many  years  had  hcen  I  he  llnrean  oC  INildic  Ivoads  in  llie  Depart- 
nicnl  (d"  A<i,riciill  lire.  'Those  agencies,  I  hen,  liecame  coiisrihienl  nnils 
of  I  he  |<'ederal  Works  A;L!;iMicy. 

Mr.  l*'iii.'r(iN.  AikI  yon  ar(>  llie  AdiiiinisI  raloi  of  (he  l^'cdcral  A\'orks 
A<'ency  '^ 

Mr.  (V\KMonv.    \'es. 

Mr.  l'iii;roN.  Which  would  include  I  ho^;e  various  a<;('ncies  Ihal 
yon  hn\t>  I'el't^rtM'd  lo'^ 

Mi\  (VvKMonv.    W'H. 

A<ynM'nriM  ov  'riiio  vauioi'm  niiniNHii  iiousiNn  aoi.nciiom 

Mr.  l*'iii;roN.  Now,  which  of  Ihese  a<iencies  ar<<  eii<:;ae('d  in  didiMiso 
hoiisin^i'  ncl  ivil  ies^ 

Mr.  ('AKMonv.  I'lihlic  Hnildin«;s  AdminislrnI  ion  has  many  d(d\>nso 
honsine-  nssi^iiinenls.  'The  llnili>»l  Slalt>s  Ilonsine-  Anlhorily  has 
ninny  Mtd'ensi*  honsine- nssiennuMils.  In  juldilion  lo  lhos(>  Iwo,  I  l\iivo 
s(*l  np  wilhin  my  own  oHic(v  Iwo  separnli'  i^ronns,  »>acli  dealing'  wilh 
defens**  housing'  and  each  one  jmcw  oiil  of  a  special  cini racier  ol"  Imild 
ine-  or  a  spiM'ial  cliaracl(>r  of  nianaet'inenl  :  ()iu»  of  ihem  primarily  (o 
handl(>  demonnl  ahle  honsinji,,  and  one  of  Ihem  lo  handle  I  h(>  mnliial 
home  ow  iiersliip  plan  as  il  is  de\'elopin»;\ 

Mr.  !''iii,ioN.    .Viid  wlial  are  Ihc  I  wo  names  of  I  he  I  wo  n(>\\  amMici(»s? 

Mr.  ('ahmodv.  Well,  lh(>y  an*  really  nol  aj.!,(Micies;  Ihey  ar(>  merely 
d«'parlinenls  or  divisions  wilhin  Ihe  l<\>deral  ^^'orI<s  A<i,(MU'y  KseH', 
and  n>sponsil)h«  lo  llu^  Adminislralor  ihroii'di  llu>  r(>eiilar  proeess(»s 
ol"  Ihal  parlicnlar  ollicc  They  ar(>  nol  .'^-el  up  as  separal«>  nnils.  1( 
is  (piilt*  lis  ir  we  J.',"'  '»•  "*^^v  .i""*  '«'  'I"  '"  some  pari  of  I  he  w(>rld,  for 
iiislance,  in  I'nerlo  Kico  or  somewhtM'(\  and  we  wauled  lo  sel  np  n 
tlivision  ihal  w«Mild  de\t>h>  its  liiiu*  wlioll\'  lo  Ihal  parlicnlar  nclixilv. 
Thai  is  Ihe  ridalionship  ihcre. 

Mr.    I'lii.niN.   )\'hal   ar»>  Iheir  nann^s? 

Mr.  (VM{:\ion>.    Miilnal  Ownership  l>id'enst>  Ilonsini^'  Pivision.  aiul 
Hh^   l>(d"eie;e   lltuisiiio'   l>i\ision    ilsidf,   which   Ine;  lo  do   wilh   all   dt> 
iiuMinlaMe  honsinii'  eonsi  riu'l  ion,  and  a^;o  in  lluil  division  w«>  haxc  a 
st^clion  di>\o|t>d  lo  hoiisiiitr  manai'cnuMil. 

Mr.  l«'ii|,roN.  Then  do(>s  Ihal  nu^an  Ihal  iiiuKm'  yon  lhert>  ar<*  lour 
divisions  or  d<'parlm»M>ls  or  nii'encies  «'onslriu'(  ine;  d«d\Me;e  honsiiiii'^ 

Mr.  (\Ki\ionv.  The  acl  says  thai  Ihc  Adminislralor  m.ay  nst>  .any 
Mijeiu'V,  l<\>d»Mal  or  hu-ai,  wilh  ils  ctMistMil.  IVM'haps  I  can  idarify 
Ihe  wnol(>  iMe^incss  hert>  h\  (dVerinj!,"  for  Ihe  rccoitl  a  charl   thai   1(>lls 
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prciMscly   ln>\v  llir  M(liiiiiiisi  fill  ion   is  of^Miii/fd    for  ((tiiiiiiK  I  in;'   mihI 
mnM(i«>iii<>- (hd'cnsc  lioiisiiii!:  iiiidcr  I  lie  liniiluon   Ad    fiwiiii  (lie  liuic  (lie 
job  of  coiisl  I'lK  I  ion  is  nssi^ncd  lo  lis.'     Tlio  iissi^iiinciil    lor  (•<lll^;(  rue- 
lion    comes    io    IIS    I'loin    (Ii(>    l*i'c:;i(|cii(    iiriiT    lie    liiis    nppioxcd    (Im^ 
n'coiiiiiM'iidiil  ions  «•!   ( he  (!ooi'diii;i(<»r  <d"  Dcrciisc  Iloiisiii<|.      II  comt'S 
(Immi  (o  I  lie  I^'cdci'iil  Woi'l<M  Adniinislridor's  odic*'.      I(  iiimv  I><'  liiiiidlcd 
l)V  liny  oiUM)!' (Ii('s<^  jL!;roii|)s  niiincd  here:  I'nldic  Building;!  Adininislrii 
(ion.  ili(>  llnilcd  Slides  lloiisin;.';  /\  ill  liorily,  I  lie   Niivy    Depnrinieid  — 
I  sluill  |tiil  ( lie  cIdiiI  iiilo  (lie  r<'eoi'<l  '  niid  I  luiiid  yon  one  now     (lieWnr 
Di^piii'liniMil,  (li<>  l<'iinii  Seeiirily   Adininislrid  ion,  (lie  'reiiii(>sse(^  Vnl 
l(^y   Aiilliorily,  {\w  Alley   Dwelling   Aidhorily  <d'  (lie   l)iH(rie(   of  (lo 
luiiiliiii,  loeiil  lioiisin;;- nidlioril  ie^^  (Iim(  me  reeiiliirly  eons!  il  iiled  iiiidei' 
(lie  l!l\v^;  of  (lieir  Sddes,  oi'  (lie  |)i\ision  (d"  |)tdeiisi'  lloiisin<j,'. 

Mr.  P'oi/i'ON.  <  )f  ( liis  M ii(  mil  ( )\\  neisliip  I  )(d'<'iise  I  loiisinj:,'  Division. 
Mr.  ('.\i{Moi>Y.  'I'liid   is  n  nni(   lliid    repoi(s  <liree(  ly  (n  (lie  Admin 
iH(i'ii(()r  iukI  iissi<j,niiieii(s  miiy  lie  iiiiide  (o  llnd  iiiii(. 

Mr.    l<'ui;roN.  Tlieii    (liere  iii<'   nine   dilVereid    njj'eneies  or  divisions 
foi-   housing!;  eonsdiiel  ion  '{ 
Mr.  (\\ui\ioi)V.   Ves. 

Me.   I<'iii  r<iN.    rins  \\li;i(evei'  loeid   Iioiisinj;' 

Mr.  (  Vakmoov.  'I'liid    is  ri;L;li(. 

Mr.  I^'i  i.'KiN.  aii(  liorilies  yon  mi<ifli(  <lesi<i;na((«. 

Mr.  (  \\ui\ioi)v.  TJiid  isrii^lil.  Wo  Imve  desi^ii!i(<>(l  (vvolociil  lioiisin^ 
Mill  lioii(  ies  \\i(li  wlioiii  wcde.'il  dii'«'e(ly;  (lie  IhTded  Sddes  lloiisin;j; 
Aiidiorily  i(Meir  iisiiiilly  deals  \vi(li  loeal  lioiisiii<.j'  :iii(  lioii(  ies  (li:i(  lliey 
linvti  Inid  <>.\peiien<'e  willi;  yes. 

Mr.  I*'iii.'roN.  Willi!  luii;  lieeii  yoiir  experience  willi  liaviiif:;  so  miiny 
did'eriii!  a<.>;eiicles,  niii<'  did'ereiil  a<'eiicies,  nil  opera(iiief  in  (Il(^  siuiie 
field,  d(deiise  lionsiiij'  ^ 

Ml'.  ('AKiMonv.    I  (liiiik  llin(  lo  lin\'e  allempled  (o  confine  n  pro^rriim 
of  (his  clmriie(er  ((»  any  sin<j;l(^  M<j,-ency,  I   doir(  care  \\lia(   il    is,  would 
n()l  liiiv<^  e<»|   |||(<  r(«siil(s  in  spe<Ml  (li]i(   we  *s,*)i  l*»y  Iliis  arraii<>(>ineii( . 
Mr.  l*'iii;roN.    IIa\e  we  no!   resiiKs  in  speed   hy  (his  nil  aii<;'em(Mi(  '^ 
Mr.  (^AKMonv.    I  (hiiiK  we  ha\e.     I  (hiiil<  we  liav<'.  when  all   facloi's 
lire   (MJien    in(u  c<»nside!'ii(  ion.      I    (hink    \\c   ha\'e;   yes.      I    (liiiik,   for 
iri,s(ance,  (hal   when  seveiai  (d'  (hc;;e  a;j,encies  work  siiiiiil(aiieoiisl\'  on 
(he   jirohlein    we   <.>■(.(    hejlcr  S|)eed    (liaii    if  we   llav<^   (o   <^d   (liroiifi,h   ii 
siii^di^  channel.      I^'or   insdince,   h-lV.   (ake   (li(>  'reniiessec^  Viillcv    An- 
(lioiily.      !(    was  my  own   idea      (hey  did    iiol    ask    for   IJiis  woik      lo 
ask  (hem  (o  <|o  som(>  dcd'eiise  ll(»ll^;ill^•  con:  I  riid  ion   W(»rk   in   (he  Ten 
liessee    Valley    for  lis.     'I'lu^  'reiinessee  Valley    Aiidiorily    has  been    in 
oxis(eiic(\  for  several  y<'iii's.     The  Aidhorily  lirs(   look  ov«M'  (Ik^  iiiiin- 
a|!;<Mn('nl  of  li(.mes  (liai.  wwv  hnill  and  l(d'(  a'(  Muscle  Shoals  and  r<>coii- 
<II(ioned  (hem   for  peop|<.  (o  live  in  and  Iheii  Wwy  jiiiiK   maiiv,  maiiv 

• <";  llieiii:;el\< ;;   lor   workers   in    IIm«  ar<>a.     They   liaM«  a   (•(»iiiple(ii 

roiisl  I  iic(  ion  iini(.  They  liii\(*  archi(ec(H,  (h(>y  liiive  |>laiiiiers,  (hey 
have  drar(s!nen,  (la^y  have  men  who  are  n('('iis(omed  lo  hiiy  land  iii 
dial  aiva,  and  when  I  hey  hx.k  (lia(.  joh  I  feel  conlideid,  (hal^  "diey  ^ave, 
lis  a  heder  resiil(  (han  we  eoiihl  have  <••(>(  hy  sendiii<>-  s(raii'»cis  iido 
lilt)  area. 


1  Huluicqiii-iilly  Milmillliil  iiiiil    ImliKli'd   In   (lie  ii|i|m'|iiIIx   on   p    2ll()i!, 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  have  figures  on  the  number  of  different  units 
which  have  been  allocated  to  the  several  different  agencies  and  divi- 
sions ? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  would  be  the  total  number  of  imits  of  defense 
housing  that  have  already  been  allocated  as  projects? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Let  me  answer  first  the  number  of  projects,  and 
then  I  will  get  to  the  units. 

As  of  September  26,  the  total  number  of  projects  assigned  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  is  148;  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  105;  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  6;  to  the 
Division  of  Defense  Housing,  61;  to  the  Mutual  Ownership  Defense 
Housing  Division,  10;  to  the  Navy,  8;  to  the  Alley  Dwelling  Author- 
ity, 2;  to  the  Army,  1;  and  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
1,  but  I  should  like  to  have  it  said  that  this  assignment  covered 
3  separate  localities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I  was  sure  we  had 
more  than  one  location. 

IMr.  Fulton.  That  is  somewhere  around  350  or  360. 

Mr.  Carmody.  A  total  of  342. 

Now,  as  for  units,  out  of  a  total  of  91,344  units,  32,877  to  P.  B.  A., 
28,677  to  U.  S.  H.  A.,  1,485  to  Farm  Security  Administration,  20,203 
to  Defense  Housing,  4,600  to  Mutual  Ownership  Defense  Housing, 
2,482  to  the  Navy,  550  to  Alley  Dwelling  Authority,  220  to  the  Army, 
250  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  Army  assignment,  I  might  say,  is  in  Alaska,  where  we  have 
no  immediate  representative  and  where  the  Army  is  carrying  on 
construction  right  at  the  point  where  these  houses  are  to  be  built, 
and  they  are  to  be  built  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  we  have  a  total  of  ninety-odd-thousand  dwell- 
ing units  that  will  be  created. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  attempting  to  ascertain  how  much  money  has 
already  been  authorized  for  expenditure,  I  tried  to  add  up  the  various 
amounts  and  I  got  to  the  sum,  I  think,  of  $792,000,000,  including  the 
recent  $200,000,000  F.  H.  A.  increase.  Does  that  correspond  with 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  Carmody.  This  record  as  of  September  26,  j\Ir.  Fulton,  shows 
that  for  342  projects,  and  a  total  of  91,344  dwelling  units,  the  estimated 
total  cost  is  $359,704,000.  This  does  not  include  about  $13,000,000 
which  has  been  earmarked  for  administrating  working  funds,  reserve 
for  community  facilities,  and  reserve  for  contingencies. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  would  not  include  the  $300,000,000  for  F.  H.  A. 
defense  housing? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  we  have  no  connection  with  F.  H.  A.  and  no 
responsibility^  for  them,  except  that  we  work  with  them  to  find  out  that 
we  are  not  in  their  way  when  they  are  selecting  sites  or  proposing  build- 
ings, that  is  all;  but  we  have  no  responsibility  for  their  funds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  $372,000,000  for  which  you  do  have  that  re- 
sponsibility would  not  include  all  of  the  moneys  that  are  authorized  or 
available,  would  it?  It  would  rather  include  merely  the  moneys  that 
you  have  allocated  to  definite  projects? 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  first  figure  that  I  was  trying  to  reach  was  the 
amount  that  is  avaihible  for  expenditure,  which  I  understood  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  four-hundred-and-ninety-million- 
odd  dollars,  plus  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  don't  have  at  my  elbow  the  total  figure  that  is  avail- 
able. I  can  tell  you  the  instructions  that  I  have  given  to  our  accounting 
people.  You  watch  every  request  for  allocation  so  closely  that  you 
ai-e  dead  sure  that  you  don't  allocate  money  that  we  don't  have  appro- 
priated to  us.  I  have,  on  various  occasions,  asked  what  the  balance  is, 
but  I  haven't  it  today. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  was  merely  trying  t<j  ascertain  the  size  of  the  defense 
housing  program,  including,  of  course,  the  F.  H.  A.,  which  is  not  di- 
rectly under  you;  and  the  figure,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  get  it,  was,  I 
believe,  $792,000,000,  including  the  $300,000,000  for  the  F.  H.  A. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Mr.  Adams  says  that  is  apj^roximately  right.  Here 
we  have,  going  back  to  the  early  days,  $100,000,000  appropriated  to 
the  President  under  Public  781  for  Army  and  Navy  construction. 
The  Army  transferred  to  us  approximately  $45,000,000  to  take  care  of 
their  construction.  Then  there  was  an  authorization  again  of  $150,- 
000,000  under  Public,  849.  That  was  on  October  14,  1940.  That  was 
the  Lanham  Act.  Then  $150,000,000  more  was  authorized  April  29, 
1941. 

Now,  for  temporary  and  mobile  housing,  certain  authorizations  were 
made,  and  appropriations.  That  is  not  in  our  shop,  so  I  do  not  know 
how  much  specifically  nor  what  was  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  there  is  $50,000,000  for  still  another  agency,  the 
Defense  Homes  Corporation,  which  again  is  out  of  your  jurisdiction 
and  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  nine  agencies  we  had  orig- 
inally, making  ten. 
Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  under  the  K.  F.  C,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Carmody.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  that  $792,000,000  is  approximately  the  figure, 
and  then  there  is  a  pending  inrease,  is  there  not,  in  the  Lanham  Act 
for  an  additional  $300,000,000,  which  would  bring  the  total  for  defense 
housing  up  to  a  figure  of  around  $1,092,000,000,  almost  $1,100,000,000. 
Now,  going  into  that  background  of  the  legislation  that  you  were 
just  mentioning,  I  think  in  addition  there  is  some  $32,000,000  under 
Public  Act  671  that  had  been  made  available. 

Mr.  Carjviody.  I  neglected  to  cover  that.  The  act  of  June  28,  1940, 
authorizes  the  use  of  funds  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
for  the  development  of  housing  for  persons  engaged  in  national-de- 
fense activities ;  housing  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  approximately 
$32,500,000  has  been  financed  under  this  act.  Public,  671,  which  was 
approved  on  June  28.  That  was  before  any  other  defense  housing  got 
under  way.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  low-cost  houses  and 
knowing  of  the  need,  got  authority  from  the  Congress  to  use  some  of 
its  funds  to  build  urgently  needed  defense  housing  to  that  extent,  and 
did  it,  as  you  see,  several  months  before  the  Lanham  Act  was  passed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  under  that  particular  act.  671,  the  money  under 
that  act,  as  I  understand  it,  is  available  and  was  being  used  for  housing 
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projects  by  three  different  agencies,  one  the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  one  the 
Army,  and  one  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  made  those  funds  available 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy  because  at  that  time  they  were  the 
agencies  that  represented  themselves  to  be  in  greatest  need  of  housing 
for  their  personnel.  That  money  was  made  available.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  the  availability  arose  out  of  an  amendment  to  an  Army 
or  a  Navy  act  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  thought  I  would  show  you  a  chart  that  had  been 
prepared  which  we  thought  of  putting  into  the  record  as  indicating 
the  sources  of  statutory  authority  and  the  various  separate  agencies 
doing  it.  You  will  note  under  671  there  at  the  extreme  left  that  it  does 
have  those  three  agencies  working  under  that  act. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  as  to  Public  Act  781 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  has  construction  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000, 
as  I  understand  it,  or  at  least  an  appropriation  of  that  size,  where  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  certifies  that  the  housing  is  for  purposes  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Now,  is  that  separate  and  apart  from 
your  jurisdiction,  or  is  that  in  any  way  correlated  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  think  that  under  that  act,  or  under  that  appropria- 
tion, the  Navy  undertook  its  own  construction.  The  Army  asked  us 
to  take  over  the  construction,  and  we  did  take  it  over,  and  they  gave  us, 
in  the  transfer,  all  the  authority  that  we  would  have  under  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  to  handle  our  own  business,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses we  have  done  that  job  for  the  Army  with  the  Army's  money,  at 
the  request  of  the  Army,  and  incidentally  we  have  had  good  liaison 
with  the  Army  and  excellent  relationship  with  the  Army  throughout 
all  of  this  construction  period. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  part,  that  is,  the  construction  for  the  Army, 
is  being  done  by  P.  B.  A.  under  that  particular  act? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  there  is  a  public  act 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  At  this  point  I  think 
I  might  say  that  at  the  time  that  this  appropriation  was  made 
available,  U.  S.  H.  A.  was  having  some  difficulties  and  undergoing 
some  criticism,  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  unwarranted  and  unjustified, 
but  nevertheless  that  was  the  situation,  and  representatives  of  the 
Army  who  had  occasion  to  go  about  the  Hill  on  their  own  business  got 
the  impression  that  perhaps  U.  S.  H.  A.  was  not  an  efficient  construc- 
tion agency,  and  it  was  because  of  that  that  the  Army  asked  that 
P.  B.  A.  do  their  construction  with  their  fimds. 

But  after  U.  S.  H.  A.  got  assignments  from  me  directly  to  use  our 
money  to  build  houses,  these  Army  men  went  out  to  see  some  of  them. 
They  also  talked  to  some  other  people  on  the  Hill  on  their  own,  and 
they  came  to  me  to  say  that  they  were  prepared  now  to  ask  that  U.  S. 
H.  A.  do  as  much  of  their  construction  as  they  could,  because  they 
found  it  to  be  good  construction.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that,  because  it  was  as  a  result  of  what  has  later  been  represented  to 
me  as  a  misunderstanding  that  the  Army  came  to  its  early  conclusion, 
and  on  its  own  volition  and  without  my  discussing  the  matter  with 
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them  at  all,  because  we  told  them  that  we  would  do  precisely  what 
they  asked  us  to  do  with  their  money. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  construction  under  that  Act  781  would  now 
be  by  two  agencies,  so  far  as  the  Army  has  transferred  it  to  you,  one 
P.  B.  A.,  and  one  U.  S.  H.  A. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  going  to  Act  P.  A.  9,  under  which  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  allocated  to  it  $20,000,000,  that  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  your  agency,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No  ;  it  is  not, 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  it  would  be  a  separate  category  similar  to  the 
defense  homes  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes ;  a  separate  category,  I  think  pretty  much  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing.  I 
might  say  a  word  at  that  point  with  respect  to  our  relationships  with 
F.  S.  a.  a  good  many  of  the  new  munitions  plants,  particularly, 
or  powder  plants,  were  built  in  rural  areas,  quite  deliberately  to  get 
them  away  from  communities  where  people  are  assembled  in  large 
numbers. 

F.  S.  A.  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  rural  communities; 
they  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  Pacific  coast  developing 
labor  camps  and  more  latterly  communities  for  rural  people.  We 
wanted  to  utilize  that  experience,  particularly  where  we  were  going 
into  rural  areas,  and  we  have  assigned  work  to  them  in  those  areas,  in 
Pulaski  in  Virginia,  Eadford,  Va.,  and  a  few  other  places — one  in 
Taft,  Calif.,  very  near  to  where  they  have  already  done  some  work, 
and  also  at  Greenbelt  in  Washington.  They  had  had  the  experience 
of  developing  Greenbelt  and  building  it,  they  owned  a  great  deal  of 
property  out  there,  and  we  were  able  to  utilize  their  experience  and 
their  land  in  the  development  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  their  authority  be  limited  to  projects  that  are 
assigned  by  you,  or  do  they  also  have  extra  money,  this  $20,000,000,  for 
their  own  projects? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  don't  know.  Let  me  say  this.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  appropriation  was  made  to  them  or  to  the  President.  I 
think  it  was  made  to  the  President,  and  he  may  assign  it  to  them  or  not, 
as  he  wishes. 

Mr,  Fulton.  I  see,  and  then  at  the  present  time  the  assignment  has 
been  on  such  projects  as  you  have  assigned  to  them,  or  is  it  an  inde- 
pendent agency  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  can't  tell  you  what  other  assignments  they  have.  I 
have  seen  trailer  camps  that  they  have  set  up,  and  I  have  seen  some 
dormitories  that  they  have  built,  but  I  am  not  sure  under  whose  author- 
ity they  built  them,  whether  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  himself 
gave  them  the  instructions,  or  whether  they  came  to  F.  S.  A.  under 
some  other  branch  of  Government  reporting  to  the  President,  but  I 
know  it  is  separate  from  our  funds  and  separate  from  our  relationship 
with  them.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  do  trailer  work  for  us.  They 
are  doing  it  for  somebody  else. 

We  have  not  asked  them  to  build  dormitories.  We  are  asking 
them  to  build  houses  in  areas  that  are  either  rural  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  rural  areas. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  as  to  trailers  and  dormitories  that  may  have 
been  constructed  by  F.  S.  A.,  that  would  be  outside  your  jurisdiction  ? 
Mr.  Carmody.  Wholly  outside  our  jurisdiction. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  D0R]\IIT0RIES  BY  DEFENSE  HOUSING  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Carmody,  On  the  question  of  dormitories,  there  was  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  our  lawyers,  and  a  very  strong-  feeling,  that  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  does  not  permit  the  construction  of  dormitories.  I  think 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  felt  that  it  did 
permit  it,  and  the  lawyers  argued  for  a  long  time.  In  the  process  we 
found  that  the  Navy  had  actually  built,  out  of  funds  that  we  allotted 
to  them,  in  Hawaii,  dormitory  units  for  1,400  men.  Subsequently, 
because  of  terrific  pressure  from  San  Diego,  we  built  dormitories  for 
750  men  in  about  30  days.  It  was  the  quickest  dormitory  job  that  I 
know  of.  They  were  idle  a  long  time,  and  we  are  now  getting  people 
to  live  in  them.  We  find  now  that  we  have  to  furnish  them  to  get 
people  in. 

We  have  assigned  for  construction  a  dormitory  for  100  men  in 
Arlington,  Tex.,  that  has  not  yet  been  built. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  doubt  as  to  the  legality 
of  using  funds  for  dormitory  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  you  question  the  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator's  Office  and  the 
general  counsel  for  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  I  think  it  is  quite 
appropriate  that  you  might  do  it.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  to  be 
guided  with  respect  to  these  fine  legal  points  by  what  my  own  gen- 
eral counsel  tells  me,  and  if,  after  study,  he  changes  his  mind,  I 
change  mine. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  has  been  his  advice  with  respect  to  the  legality 
of  using  funds  to  build  dormitories  ^ 

Mr.  Carmody.  His  advice  was  that  we  were  within  the  law  if,  in 
building  these,  we  designed  them  so  that  they  might  be  converted  into 
family-dwelling  units,  and  they  are  built  that  way.  They  are  so  built 
that  a  rearrangement  of  partitions  will  bring  them  within  the  legal 
terms  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  does  that  include  the  Navy  project  that  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  understand  that  it  does ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  purpose  of  building  dormitories  was  what, 
as  far  as  you  know,  speed  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of 
the  defense  industries  had  a  policy  of  hiring  single  men — I  can't  tell 
j'^ou  so  much  about  Hawaii,  but  I  can  tell  you  about  San  Diego.  In 
San  Diego,  I  dare  say  the  preponderance  of  employees  that  were  taken 
on  at  the  Consolidated  Plant  and  other  aircraft  plants  in  the  early 
days  were  single  men.  They  got  as  many  young  men  as  they  could. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  industry  has  consistently  tried  to  employ 
young  men,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the  demand  there. 

Mr.  FuijTOn.  Well,  the  committee  was  in  San  Diego.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  housing,  although  built  possibly  in  30  days,  was  not 
being  occupied  because  the  men  didn't  want  to  live  in  them,  wouldn't 
live  in  such  dormitories,  especially  when  they  weren't  furnished. 
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Mr.  Carmody.  Mr.  Fulton,  yon  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal 
about  friction  between  the  Housing  Coordinator  and  John  Carmody. 
It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to  build  those 
donnitories,  and  we  finally  did  build  them  at  the  very  great  insistence 
of  the  Coordinator.  The  same  thing  happened  when  we  purchased  a 
propertv  in  Boston.  We  argued  it  for  days  and  days,  and  in  the 
friendliest  fashion,  but  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  reason 
^v  asn't  governing  some  of  these  decisions.  However,  when  the  Presi- 
dent gives  us  a  job  to  do  over  his  signature,  we  do  it. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  You  say  reason  did  not  govern  the  de- 
cisions.    What  did? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  did.  I  cannot  tell  you.  Per- 
haps a  careful  analysis  of  the  whole  record  would  do  it.  I  should 
like,  if  I  might  do  it,  now,  to  put  into  the  record  a  telegram  that  I 
sent  to  Joe  Larkin,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  and  his  reply 
with  respect  to  the  Boston  job,  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  this  dormi- 
tory business.^  Now,  we  have  no  responsibility  for  finding  need,  and 
we'make  no 'attempt  to  find  need.  We  have  no  field  staff  to  look  for 
need.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Coordinator,  and  I  have  al- 
ways felt  it  was  none  of  our  business  to  interfere  with  it.  However, 
when  a  situation  of  this  dormitory  character  is  brought  to  us,  when 
so  many  people  say,  "Don't  do  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  done,"  we  refer 
the  matter  to  him. 

The  dormitory  thing  bothered  me  because  the  lawyer  said  it  wasn't 
legal  to  do  it.  and  I  was  clear  myself,  from  my  attendance  at  the 
hearings,  and  my  reading  of  the  hearings,  that  the  committee  itself, 
when  it  authorized  the  appropriation,  thought  it  was  authorizing 
fimds  to  house  families. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  if  at  that  time  somebody  said,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  single  men  and  single  women?"  then  some  spe- 
cial arrangement  would  have  been  made,  or  perhaps  the  Act  would 
have  been  broadened  to  cover  it.  but  I  am,  myself,  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  that  was  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

However,  again  I  say.  not  being  a  lawyer  I  am  guided  by  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Do  we  have  the  reply  to  my  telegram  to  Larkin? 
Mr.  Fulton.  Does  that  relate  to  the  Fore  River  project? 
Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  We  will  take  that  up  in  just  1  minute.  While  you 
are  talking  about  the  dormitories,  it  is  true  that  they  were  found 
to  be  unoccupied  in  large  part  after  construction,  at  least  so  long 
as  they  were  not  also  furnished? 

Mr,  Carmody.  We  were  in  constant  touch  with  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  on  that  question.  We  were  pressed  so  hard  to  build 
them  that  I  assumed  that  they  themselves,  or  their  organization 
in  the  field,  would  have  people  ready  to  move  in.  They  weren't  ready 
to  move  in.     Then  we  found  we  had  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  there  authority  to  spend  housing  money  for 
furniture  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  have  found  authority  for  it.  There  again  I 
have  the  legal  opinion  of  our  people,  and  authority  has  been  found 
to  spend  money  for  furniture. 

^  Subsequently  read  into  record.     See  infra,  pp.  234.3-2345. 
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Senator  Ball.  Didn't  anybody  raise  that  question  before  you  built 
the  dormitories,  that  single  men  don't  carry  around  furniture  with 
them? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Ball.  Didn't  that  come  up  before  the  project  was  started, 
that  you  would  need  to  furnish  these  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  don't  recall  that  anybody  asked  us  to  furnish 
them,  or  to  make  any  provision  for  furnishing  them. 

Senator  Ball.  Isn't  that  just  common  sense,  that  you  would  have 
to  furnish  dormitories  for  single  men  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  have  lived  in  dormitories,  and  I  always  found 
furniture  in  them,  myself,  but  we  are  operating  under  a  law  that 
has  certain  limitations,  and  at  that  time  the  question  of  buying  furni- 
ture for  any  of  these  houses  was  not  raised.  It  has  been  raised  since. 
We  are  finding,  even  in  dwelling  units,  that  there  are  many  places 
where  it  is  necessary  for  somebody  to  provide  furniture  because  the 
people  who  are  moving  in  do  not  have  it,  or  will  not  buy  it.  They 
will  continue  to  live  in  a  trailer  or  in  a  shack  rather  than  lay  out  the 
money  necessary  to  buy  furniture  to  equip  even  a  modest  three-  or 
four-room  house. 

Right  now,  arrangements  are  being  made  by  some  of  the  manage- 
ment people  to  sell  furniture,  to  charge  a  rental  for  the  furniture 
that  will  amortize  it  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  had  to  be  done  in 
order  to  keep  workers  in  plants  that  were  badly  needing  workers. 

Senator  Ball.  How  big  was  this  San  Diego  project?  How  many 
men? 

Mr.  CaRmody.  This  particular  dormitory  project  had  750  separate 
rooms  or  units  of  rooms,  in  17  buildings,  providing  for  750  men. 
I  put  it  that  way,  because  some  of  them  were  double  beds  and  double 
rooms.     We  knew  that  would  be  the  case. 

Senator  Ball.  That  was  finished  when? 

Mr.  Carmody.  It  was  finished  within  about  30  days  after  the  con- 
!-truction  started.     I  can't  give  you  the  date,  but  I  will  get  it. 

Senator  Ball.  Roughly. 

Mr.  Carmody.  It  was  in  the  winter  sometime.  It  was  begun  on 
April  2,  and  35  days  later  they  were  available  for  use. 

Senator  Ball.  How  many  of  those  rooms  are  occupied  now? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Forty-four  are  now  occupied. 

Senator  Ball.  Forty-four  out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  And  those  are  furnished  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  These  are  all  furnished ;  yes. 

Senator  Ball.  How  much  did  that  project  run  to,  with  the  furni- 
ture? 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  will  provide  that  figure.^  I  can't  tell  you  offhand 
what  it  was.  It  was  done  as  a  separate  job,  but  done  by  a  contractor 
who  was  doing  another  job  in  San  Diego  at  the  time  and  had  his  facili- 
ties and  personnel  available. 

Senator  Ball.  Done  at  the  insistence  of  the  Defense  Coordinator? 

Mr.  Carmody.  At  the  very  great  insistence,  if  you  please,  sir;  yes, 
indeed ;  even  to  the  point  of  irritation. 

Senator  Ball.  Why  was  he  so  insistent  ?     You  said  it  wasn't  reason. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you.     Their  records 


1  Mr.  Carmody  subsoquontly  informed  the  committee  that  it  cost  approximately  $300,000 
to  construct  the  dormitories  at  San  Diego,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  about 
$42,000  to  furnish   them. 
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may  be  able  to  indicate  that  representations  made  to  his  office  were 
such  that  he  felt  compelled  to  do  it,  or  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  that  it  would  save  employees  who  otherwise  might  leave  San  Diego. 
I  don't  know. 

I  have  a  memorandum  here  which  refreshes  my  own  recollection. 
After  the  dormitories  were  built,  we  were  told  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  rooms  available  in  San  Diego  for  single  people,  but  we  have 
in  our  own  business  no  connection  with  finding  rooms  or  anything  of 
that  sort.    We  don't  have  any  room-finding  agency  or  unit  or  staff. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  that  be  more  the  Coordinator's  task? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes ;  that  is  part  of  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  note  that  there  are  quite  a  few  of  those  dormitories 
being  leased  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  various  purposes. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Not  ours;  none  that  we  have  built.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  do  something  with  these  750,  and  I  am  hoping  we  can.  I 
don't  know  quite  what  we  can  do  with  them.  Somebody  told  me  the 
other  day  that  Major  Fleet  is  in  town.  Major  Fleet  is  head  of  the 
Consolidated  Corporation  out  there,  building  airplanes.  I  have  known 
him  for  several  years,  and  he  is  tremendously  active  in  getting  addi- 
tional facilities  for  San  Diego — water  and  sewer  and  housing  and 
everything  else.     He  may  be  able  to  help  us  with  this. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  How  about  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  these  dormitories  ?     Do  you  make  any  arrangement  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  have  a  manager  in  San  Diego  for  other  housing 
units,  and  he  takes  care  of  this  and  does  what  he  can,  but  I  can  say 
definitely  that  we  have  pressed  continuously,  and  we  liave  put  adver- 
tisements in  the  paper,  and  have  done  everything  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  reasonable  to  get  people  to  occupy  these  dormitories.  We  have 
people  here,  management  people,  who  have  devoted  more  of  their  time 
to  it  than  I  have,  but  I  have  been  aware  of  it  and  every  week  I  review 
the  occupancy  on  all  of  our  projects,  and  from  day  to  day,  when  special 
cases  of  vacancies  come  up,  like  this,  I  ask  somebody  what  he  is  doing 
about  it  and  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  is  reasonable  to  do.  We 
don't  think  we  ought  to  have  this  investment  out  there.  We  are  run- 
ning out  of  money  now,  and  this  money  put  into  something  else  would 
probably  yield  a  larger  return  in  satisfaction  to  defense  workers  who 
are  badly  in  need  of  housing. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Have  you  furnished  all  of  these  750 
rooms  ? 

Dr.  Foreman.^  Furniture  is  ordered  for  all  of  them  and  will  be  in 
next  week.  We  didn't  order  it  all  until  we  furnished  one  building. 
When  that  building  showed  it  was  going  to  fill  up,  we  ordered  the 
furniture  for  the  rest  of  them. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  These  you  did  furnish  have  filled  up  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  nothing  in  the  other  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  What  about  your  chances  now,  if  you 
furnish  these  others  ?     Is  it  going  to  be  filled  up  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  filled  up  or  not. 
Apparently  they  are  more  attractive  furnished  than  they  are  without 
furniture. 


1  Clark  Foreman,  special  assistant  on  defense  housing,  Federal  Works  Agency. 
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Acting  Chairman  Hatch,  I  tliink  tluit  is  right.  We  can  agree  to 
that. 

Senator  Ball.  Actually,  though,  what  you  are  doing,  if  you  report 
that  there  are  thousands  of  single  rooms  available  there,  would  indi- 
cate that  if  you  furnished  these  dormitories,  you  are  simply  going  to 
take  the  roomers  away  from  private  homes. 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  we  may  take  some,  but  the  dormitory  is  there, 
and  we  have  got  to  utilize  it  either  in  that  fashion  or  by  converting  it 
into  dwelling  units.     That  may  be  the  next  step. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Who  takes  care  of  these  dormitories, 
makes  the  beds  and  sweeps  the  floors  and  things  like  that  for  these 
single  men  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  You  have  to  hire  a  liousekeeper  just  like  you  do  in  any 
other  dormitoi-y.  There  are  many  dormitories  in  opei'ation  in  that 
general  area. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Do  you  do  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Carjviody.  We  have  to  do  that ;  that  is  part  of  our  job,  you  see, 
and  collect  the  rents,  and  do  all  the  things  you  have  to  do  about  a 
dormitory,  whether  it  be  a  college  dormitory  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  what 
not. 

occupancy  STATUS  OF  DEFENSE  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Senator  Ball.  Have  you  run  into  that  situation  on  any  of  your 
dwelling  units,  family  units  ?  I  notice  in  your  report  you  have  20,000 
reported  as  available  for  occupancy,  but  only  13,600  occupied. 

Mr.  Carmody.  There  are  various  reasons  ft)r  failure  to  occupy  inune- 
diately.  Sometimes  people  who  w^ill  live  in  these  houses  have  leases 
somewhere,  or  have  some  other  accommodation  or  some  arrangement 
with  somebody  to  tide  them  over.  That  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
2  weeks  or  even  a  month  during  which  they  can't  make  the  adjustment. 
That  may  be  one  reason.  In  other  cases,  particularly  in  Army  posts, 
the  men  are  on  maneuvers  when  the  houses  become  avaihible.  They 
are  not  prepared,  then,  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  their  families. 
The  Army  understands  that.  They  work  with  our  management 
people. 

Senator  Ball.  Is  that  on  this  housing  for  noncoms  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

In  industrial  areas  generally,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  houses  are 
occupied  as  promptly  as  they  are  ready  for  occupancy. 

Senator  Ball.  I  take  it.  then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  make  no  esti- 
mate of  needs:  that  all  comes  down  from  the  Coordinator;  he  certifies 
that  there  is  a  need  there.  You  haven't  run  into  a  situation  comparable 
to  that  on  the  dormitories  on  your  family  units? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes;  Boston  is  a  case  in  point  which  we  will  talk 
about  here. 

Senator  Ball.  That  is  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  we  ran  into  another  one  that  we  corrected  after 
strenuous  effort.  We  ran  into  one  in  Baltimore  where  we  liad  to  do 
some  news])a]>er  advertising  and  newspaper  work  to  get  tlio  units  occu- 
pied, but  there,  again,  we  bought  a  U.  S.  H.  A.  slum-clearance  project. 

Senator  Ball.  Is  there  one  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  that  is  one  in  r>altimore.  It  was  bought,  really, 
to  serve  the  employees  of  the  Glenn  ISIartin  plant.     I  think  it  is  fair 
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to  say  that  Mr.  Martin  preferred  to  have  tlie  homes  built  either  on  tlie 
propert}'^  that  he  owned  himself,  near  his  plant,  or  on  adjacent  farm 
property  that  could  have  been  made  available  by  building  certain  water 
lines  and  sewer  systems,  and  so  on  and  so  forth ;  but  it  would  liave  taken 
a  long  time  to  get  that  built,  even  if  it  seemed  wise  to  build  on  prop- 
erty that  he  owned,  right  near  liis  plant,  and  thereby  make  it  a  sort 
of  company  town.  When  we  didn't  do  that,  then  Ave  got  no  coopera- 
tion from  his  organization  to  fill  these  houses  that  we  did  buy. 

I  think  it  is  fair  also  to  say  that  while  those  negotiations  were  going 
on  he  himself  was  building  several  hundred  houses  on  property  that 
he  owned,  and  much  more  attractive  property,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion went,  than  the  proj)erty  that  was  being  made  available  to  us,  and 
I  should  think  that  when  a  man  is  in  the  real-estate  business  in  that 
fashion  he  would  like  to  see  his  own  houses  filled  up  before  he  would 
certify  his  employees  to  other  houses,  and  perhaps  that  may  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  those  filled. 

Senator  Ball.  He  was  financing  that  construction  himself? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  don't  know  how  he  financed  it.  He  was  buildmg 
some  very  nice  houses,  low-cost  houses. 

Senator  Ball.  Those  two,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  are  the  only  two 
where  you  have  run  into  the  situation  where  the  need  for  housing  was 
apparently  overestimated  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  don't  know  that  in  either  case  it  was  overestimated ; 
it  may  be  that  the  fact  that  we  had  to  buy  something  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  need  wasn't  as  great,  for  instance, 
around  the  shipyards  in  Quincy  as  it  was  represented  to  be ;  but  when 
we  built  or  bought  in  South  Boston,  the  Quincy  Shipyard  workers  did 
not  wish  to  live  there;  that  was  the  point.  They  stand  out  in  my 
mind.  I  don't  have  the  immediate  figures  in  my  mind  of  occupancy 
or  lack  of  occupancy. 

I  think  another  place  is  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Fore- 
man about  that  ? 

Dr.  Foreman.  We  built  150  units,  and  we  were  about  to  let  the  con- 
tractor another  150  units — no;  we  built  300  and  we  were  about  to 
build  300  more  after  having  been  authorized  by  the  President  to  do 
so.  We  found  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Co.  was  subcontracting  a  great 
many  of  its  contracts,  so  that  they  were  not  bringing  in  the  men  that 
would  be  expected ;  therefore  we  held  up  the  construction  of  the  second 
300.     The  first  300  are  not  yet  full. 

Mr.  C'armody.  The  first  300  are  not  yet  full  ?  How  manv  vacancies 
in  the  300? 

Dr.  Foreman.  It  is  65  percent  filled. 

Senator  Ball.  The  300  are  65  percent  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes ;  and  we  did  not  build  the  additional  300. 

Dr.  Foreman.  All  of  the  land  was  bought,  and  plans  were  drawn 
and  were  out  for  bids. 

Mr.  Carmody.  You  see,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know,  when  you  are 
dealing  w^ith  a  single  corporation  of  that  kind,  whether  or  not  it  will 
expand  its  operations  according  to  its  plans.  I  sup])ose  no  one  could 
find  out  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  that  Vultee  would  subcon- 
tract as  much  of  its  work.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  situa- 
tion is  changing  every  day  because  of  the  pressure  that  you  are  fully 
aware  of  to  make  prime  contractors  break  down  their  contracts  and 
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provide  work  for  small  businessmen  in  smaller  communities,  and  this 
whole  thing  is  almost  a  day-to-day  business,  I  imagine. 

Senator  Ball.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  veiy  reason  they  should  be 
extremely  conservative  in  estimating  the  need  for  these  projects. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  they  are,  on  the  whole.  I  think  no  one  could 
do  that  job  without  making  some  mistakes,  any  more  than  anybody 
could  do  any  job  without  making  some  mistakes — maybe  fewer,  but 
certainly  some. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  this  in  the  record.  This  memorandum 
comes  from  Jacob  Crane,  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing, 
for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Reeder,  in  charge  of  planning: 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Reader's  memorandum  of  August  23,  and  the 
attachment  whereby  the  Nashville  Bridge  Co.  and  Tennessee  Aircraft  Institute 
were  included,  along  with  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  as  being  eligible  as 
defense  industries  for  project  No.  40011. 

This  is  a  report  that  the  Coordinator  sends  around  to  all  of  the  inter- 
ested agencies  indicating  what  the  defense  industries  are  in  the  area 
for  which  he  is  recommending  housing,  so  that  we  may  be  aware  of 
what  we  deal  with  and  whom  we  ought  to  see  when  we  go  into  the  area 
when  we  look  at  land,  and  so  forth. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  locality  progress  report 
was  designed  specifically  for  employees  of  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  and 
the  locality  occupancy  program  No.  1,  dated  August  1,  was  distributed  for  com- 
ment and  finally  approved  by  Mr.  Palmer  August  1!>.  This  locality  occupancy 
report  concerned  itself  only  with  the  Vultee  Aircraft  workers.  We  do  not  wish 
to  extend  to  other  companies  at  the  present  time  the  privilege  of  using  this 
project  by  their  workers  until  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed.  If  this  project  is 
slow  in  filling  up  by  the  workers  of  the  Vultee  Aircraft,  which  is  an  entirely 
new  industry  in  the  city,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  other  defense 
industries. 

Well,  it  has  been  slow,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any  change  in  the 
arrangement. 

Dr.  Foreman.  We  have  opened  it  up  to  other  defense  industries. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Mr.  Adams  remmds  me  that  that  was  not  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Coordinator,  but  on  our  own  authority ;  other- 
wise, we  would  have  even  greater  vacancy. 

Apart  from  the  loss  of  revenue,  which  has  some  importance,  it  is  a 
fact  that  it  looks  as  if  we  have  used  bad  judgment  when  we  built  them 
if  we  don't  get  them  occupied. 

Mr,  Fulton.  On  that  point,  is  the  lack  of  occupancy  due  to  lack  of 
need  for  housing  in  a  particular  locality,  or  due  to  the  housing  being 
unattractive  or  of  the  wrong  character  in  the  localities  in  which  it  has 
been  built? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  would  say  in  this  case  that  it  is  due  to  a  change 
in  management  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Vultee  Co.  I  think  there 
is  no  case  in  which  houses  are  vacant  for  any  length  of  time  because 
they  are  unattractive.  Some  of  them  are  not  as  attractive  as  people 
would  like  to  have  them.  Many  people  whom  I  have  talked  to  have 
specified  the  things  they  would  like  to  have,  which  would  cost  perhaps 
twice  as  much  as  we  are  allowed  to  spend  for  these  houses,  but  I  am 
unaware  of  any  case  in  which  that  is  a  factor  that  keeps  houses  idle 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Foreman.  In  this  particular  case  we  built  the  project  where 
the  industry  wanted  it  and  we  built  it  in  full  consultation  with  the 
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industi-}'  on  the  basis  of  information  tliey  supplied  as  to  what  workers 
they  were  going  to  bring  from  the  west  coast  to  Nashville.  There  has 
been  no  criticism  either  of  the  site  or  type. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  I  take  it,  applying  it  as  a  general  thing,  that 
it  is  your  definite  opinion  that  if  housing  which  has  been  built  for 
some  months  is  unoccupied,  it  is  not  because  the  housing  isn't  attrac- 
tive or  desirable,  but  because  there  isn't  any  need  in  that  particular 
area  for  that  housing. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  state  any  case  that 
I  know  of  in  which  people  will  not  live  in  houses  because  they  are 
not  attractive  enough.  I  know  that  a  good  many  people  would  like 
to  have  better  things  or  more  things  before  they  go  in,  but  I  know 
of  no  case  in  which  we  are  unable  to  get  people  if  they  need  houses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Carmody,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  house  as  such  might  not  be  attractive,  there  might  be  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  type  of  house  was  the  right  one,  dormitories  as  dis- 
tinct from  individual  units,  or  individual  units  as  distinct  from 
apartments. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  that  may  be  true,  but  even  there 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Take  your  Boston  project,  for  example. 
There  certainly  was  a  need  for  Fore  River  men  to  have  housing. 

Mr.  (Z^ARMODY.  You  see,  the  Boston  project  was  built  for  a  different 
purpose.  I  have  felt  myself  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  slum 
clearance  housing  and  housing  for  defense  workers.  Slum  clearance 
housing  is  set  up  deliberately  and  definitely  on  a  subsidy  basis  to 
house  people  of  low  incomes.  The  Boston  housing  project  was  planned 
by  an  experienced  local  authority  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  true  that 
some  people  said  that  they  did  not  wish  to  live  in  a  slum  clearance 
project  when  their  husbands  were  earning  as  much  money  as  they  were 
earning  at  Quincy.  Some  people  wrote  letters  to  me  to  that  effect. 
But  Boston  is  so  large,  and  the  whole  defense  program  is  so  large, 
that  if  we  are  warranted  at  all  in  building  in  Boston,  which  I  have 
some  doubts  about,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  fill  such  a  project  from 
somewhere  in  the  defense  area — the  Charleston  shipyards  and  other 
places  in  Boston  that  have  expanded  their  operations. 

My  attention  is  called  to  Warren,  Ohio,  Atlas  Powder  Co. 

Dr.  Foreman.  There  we  have  the  project  fully  ready  for  occupancy, 
but  only  partially  occupied,  because  we  have  been  repeatedly  told  by 
the  Defense  Coordinator  that  those  houses  must  be  reserved  for  workers 
of  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.  I  point  that  out  as  an  example  of  where 
there  are  houses  vacant  that  could  be  filled  if  we  opened  them  up  to 
eligible  defense  workers.  We  have  not  opened  them  up  because  the 
Coordinator  has  asked  us  not  to. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  September  30,  1941,  from  Mr. 
Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Housing,  which  I  do  not  remember  ha\ang 
read.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  came  to  my  office.  It  came  yesterday. 
May  I  read  it  for  the  record,  because  it  bears  on  this  Warren  business? 

(Senator  Ball  took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Carmody  (reading)  : 

We  have  been  informed  by  representatives  of  tbe  Atlas  Powder  Co.  that  the 
manager  of  project  Ohio  X  No  in  Warren  has  informed  them  to  the  effect  that 
unless  the  homes  in  that  project  were  filled  by  October  1,  the  project  would  be 
opened  to  employees  in  other  defense  industries  in  Warren.    We  presume  that  the 
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manager  is  acting  in  conformity  with  your  instructions  in  maliing  that  statement. 
In  the  usual  situation,  the  opening  of  a  project  to  other  defense  workers  might 
be  proper,  but  in  this  instance  the  best  interests  of  the  defense  worliers  will  be 
better  served  by  holding  it.  This  plant's  operation  is  being  held  back  to  the 
extent  of  employment  by  the  temporary  lack  of  component  parts  for  fabrica- 
tion. It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  instructions  under  which  the  project 
manager  is  managing  be  amended. 

I  think  perhaps  the  Coordinator  will  be  glad  to  justify  that 
philosophy,  and  if  that  is  a  sound  philosophy,  it  is  one  that  I  am  sure 
will  be  approved.  It  may  be  that  holding  these  open  now  will  mean 
that  additional  homes  need  not  be  built,  because  the  people  who  can- 
not get  in  here  may  find  accommodations  so,mewhere  else — where,  I 
don't  know — and  then  when  this  production  job  gets  up  to  schedule 
these  homes  will  be  available  for  the  people  that  come  in. 

We  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  inform  the  Coordinator's 
office  regularly  with  respect  to  occupancy  and  difficulties  about  oc- 
cupancy.   He  is  as  much  interested  in  it  as  we  are. 

In  Warren  there  are  200  available  and  68  occupied. 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  that  the  committee 
has  noted,  probably  15  or  20,  where  a  very  substantial  percentage  of 
housing  has  been  available  for  some  few  months  and  is  not  occupied, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  reasons  in  each  area. 

Mr.  Carmody.  If  we  have  a  list  of  those,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  over 
the  complete  list. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  occupancy  of  each  one  of  the 
units  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Every  one,  and  we  check  them  constantly  and  I 
review  them  with  the  managament  staff  every  week,  but  you  know, 
in  each  case  we  get  the  reason  for  failure  to  occupy  and  sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  action,  and  the  next  week  the  list  is  different 
because  in  some  cases  they  have  got  occupants,  in  other  cases  new 
dwellings  come  in  tliat  weren't  on  the  list  the  week  before. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  substantially  it  appears  that  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  dwellings  built  and  ready  for  occupancy  are  not  now  being 
occupied. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Sometime  lag  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  after 
the  house  is  finished,  people  have  to  give  notice  and  then  move  in. 
You  can't  have  100  percent  in  a  progressive  moA^ement. 

Mr.  Fulton,  That  is  true,  but  the  amount  that  is  unoccupied  is 
half  as  great  as  the  amount  that  is  occupied,  and  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  request  for  another  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right. 

Well,  now%  of  course,  Mr.  Fulton,  I  can  think  of  no  more  difficult 
thing,  and  I  have  said  this  many  times  because  I  realize  what  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  rests  on  the  Coordinator,  when  he  actually 
finds  the  need — I  know  of  no  greater  responsibility  than  undertak- 
ing to  say  that  a  specific  number  of  units  must  be  provided,  must  be 
built  with  Federal  funds,  and  then  hope  that  at  the  moment  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  they  are  finished,  specifically  that  number 
will  be  occupied  by  people  who  are  directly  connected  with  defense. 

Now,  running  down  this  list,  you  know  the  plans  of  the  companies 
change,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  that  while  there  seems  at  a  moment 
to  be  a  terrific  need  and  there  is  pressure  for  the  project,  that  need 
is  satisfied  in  some  other  fashion. 
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We  have  the  project  at  the  Gadsden  ordnance  plant.  We  have  46 
dwelling  units  available,  only  four  occupied.  The  explanation  is  that 
90  percent  of  the  occupancy  is  expected  early  in  December,  providing 
operations  in  shell  loading  plants  are  under  way  by  then.  Considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  opening  this  to  other  industries. 

Another  thing,  planning  a  construction  program  of  this  character 
and  getting  a  definite  number  of  units  built  at  a  definite  time  is  also 
extremely  difficult.  First,  when  we  start  out  we  don't  know  how  much 
difficulty  we  may  have  in  finding  an  appropriate  site  that  is  avail- 
able. Sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time  to  conclude  the  negotiations, 
even  if  we  condemn  the  land,  and  then  we  have  questions  of  arrange- 
ments with  communities  for  furnishing  certain  public  utilities,  we 
have  negotiations  of  that  sort,  and  then  sometimes  we  have  a  short- 
age of  material.  All  of  those  things  are  hazards,  and  while  we  have 
a  time  schedule,  and  while  we  work  closely  with  contractors  to  help 
them  as  well  as  to  urge  them  to  finish  on  time,  we  can't  be  sure. 

Now,  we  don't  like  to  slow  down  a  job  once  we  get  it  started,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  sometimes  we  finish  ahead  of  some  ordnance 
plant  that  is  being  built.  Our  gi'eatest  difficulty  is  that  we  are  be- 
hind, and  we  don't  want  to  be  behind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  delays  would  tend  to 
minimize  the  occupancy  lack  rather  than  to  increase  it,  so  that  that 
ought  to  be  all  the  more  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have  a  lot  of  unoc- 
cupied dwellings. 

Mr.  Caemodt.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  suppose  an  analysis 
of  the  requests  for  making  homes  available  would  indicate  that  at 
least  90  percent  of  them  are  for  immediate  availability.  I  know  fre- 
quently we  wish  we  could  pick  something  off  the  shelf  and  put  it  on  the 
ground  and  let  people  live  in  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Taking  a  project  like  Houston,  Tex.,  I  notice  there 
a  200-unit  project  has  been  available  since  July  11,  and  some  of 
the  units  were  available  on  June  16,  but  that  as  of  September  19  only 
half  of  the  units  were  occupied. 

(Senator  Hatch  resumed  the  chair.) 

Mr,  Carmody.  Just  a  moment  until  I  find  Texas  in  this  list. 

The  explanation  is  that  only  10  percent  of  the  personnel  expected 
at  Ellington  Field  is  now  located  there.  Applicants  are  objecting 
to  lack  of  garages.  Ninety  percent  occupancy  anticipated  January  2, 
1942.     We  do  not  have  money  to  build  garages  in  all  of  these  projects. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DORMITORIES  BT  DEFENSE-HOUSING  AGENCIES 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Carmody,  that  you 
said  your  General  Counsel  advised  you  on  these  dormitories,  at  least 
I  got  the  impression  that  his  first  opinion  was  that  you  had  no  legal 
authority  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  was  my  impression. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  But  upon  insistence,  he  found  some  way 
around  the  act. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  don't  know  that  he  found  a  way  around  the  act 
through  insistence.     The  General  Counsel  is  here. 
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Mr.  Johnstone.^  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  real  difference  of 
opinion.  The  general  intent  of  this  act,^  Senator  Hatch,  of  the  word- 
ing and  tlie  legislative  history,  indicates  that  the  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  it  passed  the  act  that  we  would  build  and  dispose  of  houses 
for  family  occupancy  because  throughout  the  act  you  find  the  words 
•'family-dwelling  units."  These  particular  needs  developed  in  Hawaii 
and  at  San  Diego  that  pressed  themselves  upon  the  Coordinator,  and 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  and  his  counsel  and  with  Admiral 
Moreell  of  the  Navy,  In  order  to  meet  this  unusual  need,  which  was 
not  anticipated  apparently  at  the  time  the  legislation  was  passed,  we 
reached  the  conclusion,  in  which  I  think  w^e  all  agreed,  that  it  was 
possible  under  the  act  for  us  to  build  an  apartment  dwelling  that 
might  later  be  occupied  as  family  dwelling  units,  and  permit  its 
occupancy  temporarily  by  single  persons,  and  leave  out  part  of  the 
construction  so  as  to  make  that  possible. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  And  these  dormitories  were  so  designed 
and  constructed  that  later  they  could  be  converted  into  family  units? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Admiral  Moreell  said  that  was  done  in  Hawaii. 

Acting  Cliairman  Hatch.  How  about  the  furnishings? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  There  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  act  particularly  referring  to  furnishing  of  these  dwellings, 
so  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  Congress  specifically 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  that  they  would  be 
furnished.  But  Congress  did  use  wording  in  this  act  which  made 
me  reach  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  it  was  possible  in  emergency 
cases  to  provide  furniture,  because  Congress  refers  not  only  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  dwellings,  these  family-dwellings  units,  but  to  their 
equipment. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Does  the  act  use  the  word  "equipment"  ? 

]Mr.  Johnstone.  Yes.  Let's  see  if  I  can  find  the  wording.  Yes ;  in 
section  or  subdivision  (b)  of  section  1,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
by  contract  or  otherwise  to  do  various  things,  including  the  building  of 
the  dwelling,  and  along  toward  the  bottom  of  it :  ^ 

to  provide  proper  approaches  thereto,  utilities,  and  transportation  facilities,  and 
procure  necessary  materials,  supplies,  articles,  equipm-ent,  machinery,  and  to  do 
all  things  necessary  in  connection  therewith  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  All  right ;  let's  go  one  more  step.  We  have 
equipment.    How  about  the  housekeepers? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  We  have  supplies  and  articles. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Do  you  think  a  housekeeper  and  a  maid 
is  an  article  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Wait  a  minute — no ;  I  don't ;  I  don't  think  we  can 
say 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch  (interposing) .  I  was  just  interested  in  that 
legal  proposition,  to  see  how  far  this  act  had  been  extended. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  submit  that  an  examination  of  it  will  show  that  it 
hasn't  been  extended  beyond  its  purpose.  Section  7  of  the  act  authorizes 
the  Administrator — 

notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  whether  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other  property  by  the  United  States,  or  to 


'  Alan  Johnstone,  General  Counsel,  Federal  Works  Agency. 
^  Public  Law  137 — 77th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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other  matters,  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  any  property  acquired  or  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  authorized  by  means  of  Government 
personnel,  selected  qualified  private  agencies,  or  public  agencies  (a)  to  deal  with, 
maintain,  operate,  administer  and  insure,  (b)  to  pursue  to  final  collections  by 
way  of  compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims  arising  therefrom;  (c)  to  rent,  lease, 
exchange,  sell  for  cash  or  credit,  and  convey  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
property. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  that  authority  to  deal  with,  to  managje  and 
operate,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Administrator  to  hire,  to  employ, 
and  to  pay  whatever  management  personnel  is  required  to  operate 
these  properties. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Possibly  you  are  correct,  Mr.  Johnstone, 
in  that  interpretation  of  the  act;  but  after  all,  in  the  setting  up  of 
these  dormitories,  as  has  been  done,  you  are  really  going  into  the  hotel 
business,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  don't  know. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  hotel  business.  The 
Congress  didn't  use  the  words  "hotel  business,"  nor  did  it  indicate  that 
it  wanted  us  to  operate  hotels.  It  indicated  that  it  wanted  us  to  build 
things  for  occupancy  by  families,  family  dwelling  units.  There  was 
a  necessity  for  single  persons.  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
permit  the  occupancy  of  family  dwelling  units  by  single  persons  to 
meet  a  national-defense  need.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  authority 
under  this  act,  Senator  Hatch,  for  us  to  conduct  a  pure  dormitory — 
that  is,  as  distinguished  from  a  family  dwelling  unit. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  But  that  is  what  these  dormitories  are. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  don't  know;  I  have  seen  the  one  at  San  Diego. 
Have  you  ? 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  The  one  at  San  Diego  was  designed  and  built  so 
that  it  may  be  converted  into  family  dwelling  units.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  moment  it  is  not  a  family  dwelling  unit  nor  a  series  of  fam- 
ily dwelling  units. 

Mr.  Carmody.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Senator  Hatch,  that  I  would 
have  been  very  much  more  comfortable  if  we  hadn't  gone  into  the 
dormitory  business. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  I  wish  you  hadn't,  myself. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Again,  I  learn  from  Business  Week  that  I  am  risk- 
ing my  reputation  in  Washington  because  I  have  collided  with  the 
Coordinator  of  Housing  on  these  questions. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  him  next 
week.^ 

Mr.  Carmody.  He  will  say  what  he  pleases,  but  for  myself,  coming 
before  this  Congress  now  for  the  eighth  year  for  appropriations  and 
to  report  on  my  conduct  as  an  Administrator,  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  have  stayed  within  the  strict  meaning  of  the  law.  I 
think  you  know  that  from  my  experience  in  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, and  I  was  uncomfortable  about  these  dormitories.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  was  terrific  pressure  to  get  something  done  in  a  defense 


1  See  infra,  pp.  2383-2409,  for  testimony  of  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator, Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
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period,  and  I  don't  like  to  have  any  feeling  that  I  want  to  hold  up  any 
defense  effort,  and  we  haven't  done  it.  I  knew  about  this  defense  need 
before  we  had  any  housing  coordination  at  all.  I  have  sat  in  very 
important  meetings  of  Government  for  the  past  2  years,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  need,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  meet  it  in  every  reason- 
able way,  and  if  dormitories  are  to  be  supplied,  the  Congress  ought  to 
state  it,  and  provide  the  funds  and  the  limitations  under  which  they 
shall  be  built  and  managed.  I  have  no  objection  to  them.  I  have 
lived  in  dormitories.  I  wasn't  married  until  after  I  was  21  years  old, 
you  see,  and  I  found  them  very  helpful,  too.     They  saved  me  money. 

We  were  accused  of  being  hyper-technical  in  these  things.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  could. 

I  think  Senator  Ball  made  a  point.  Perhaps  if  we  had  furnished 
them  immediately  there  would  have  been  earlier  occupancy  and  per- 
haps no  greater  violation  of  the  law  than  there  is  now,  if  there  be 
violation. 

BOSTON  DEFENSE  HOUSING  PROJECT 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  were  also  speaking,  Mr.  Carmody,  of  the  Boston 
project.  Would  you  tell  us  something  of  that,  and  that  telegram 
that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Again,  I  haven't  thought  about  this  in  a  long  time, 
until  I  knew  yesterday  that  I  would  be  up  here  today.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  figures,  except  this  telegram,  or  this  exchange  of  telegrams. 
I  can't  give  you  the  dates,  but  before  any  decision  had  been  made 
about  this,  representatives  of  workers  at  the  Fore  River  shipyards 
came  to  me  and  said  that  they  needed  housing,  and  I  told  them  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  determining  what  houses  should  be  built,  or  how 
many,  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator,  and 
they  said  that  they  had  heard  that  the  houses  would  not  be  built  in 
the  area  where  they  worked  and  they  wanted  us  to  build  any  houses 
that  were  recommended  there  either  in  Quincy  or  North  Weymouth 
or  in  three  or  four  other  places  that  they  mentioned,  names  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar,  but  all  within  short  walking  distance  of  the  Fore 
River  shipyards. 

At  that  time  it  was  represented  to  me  that  before  the  shipyards 
expanded  their  operations  they  had  accommodations — parking  accom- 
modations— for  some  2,000  cars,  but  an  extension  of  the  yards  cut  that 
down  to  1,000,  so  that  it  was  more  important  that  men  live  in  areas 
from  which  they  could  walk  to  work,  rather  than  drive  to  work. 

But  when  the  recommendation  for  construction  came  from  the 
Coordinator,  it  was  for  the  purchase  of  a  U.  S.  H.  A.  slum-clearence 
project  in  Boston  which  was  then  rapidly  nearing  completion.  First, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  wrong  place  to  put  a  defense  housing 
project  to  house  workers  in  the  Fore  River  shipyards,  that  if  they 
wanted  to  live  in  Boston  it  was  likely  that  there  were  some  vacancies 
in  Boston  that  they  could  use  if  they  wanted  to  move  in  from  Worces- 
ter or  some  place  else;  second,  that  we  were  taking  out  of  the  market 
the  possibility  for  better  living  for  some  thousand  people  for  whom 
this  project  had  been  planned  over  a  period  of  2  years,  and  denying 
them  their  rights  under  the  appropriation  of  the  Congress  and  under 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program. 
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Now,  perhaps  that  was  not  important,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  factor.  But  the  greatest  factor  was  the  price,  because  it  was  a 
shmi-clearance  project,  it  was  necessary  to  buy  land,  occupied  land, 
within  the  city  of  Boston  that  was  assessed  at  a  high  value,  even 
though  it  was  slum-clearance  land.  They  had  to  buy  buildings  and 
tear  them  down,  and  the  net  result  is  that  we  paid  approximately 
$1,000,000  more  for  that  project,  for  that  land,  than  we  could  have 
bought  appropriate  land  for  somewhere  near  the  Fore  River  ship- 
yards, perhaps  in  or  near  Quincy.  I  think  perhaps  some  people  in 
Quincy  didn't  want  a  project  there  at  all.  I  have  heard  that,  and 
I  do  know  that  some  people  in  North  Weymouth  objected  to  any 
defense-housing  project  there.  I  learned  that  from  correspondence 
with  people  there  and  from  representations  made  to  me  by  Congress- 
man Wigglesworth.^ 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  committee  has  also  had  an  investigator  in  those 
areas,  and  found  a  very  definite  local  disinterest  in  having  the  housing 
located  there.  Have  you  heard  anything  concerning  real  estate 
owners'  opposition,  real  estate  people? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Only  as  people  who  came  to  my  office  while  this 
question  was  being  discussed  told  me  about  it.  I  know  nothing  of 
my  own — I  have  heard  no  conversations,  and  talked  to  nobody  who 
had  conversations  about  any  understandings  with  real  estate  people 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  only  rumors  that  I  think  are  not  worthy  of 
repetition. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  any  event,  the  project  itself  is  9  miles  from  the 
Fore  River  shipyards. 

Mr.  Cakmody.  On  the  basis  of  automobile  driving  it  isn't  very  far, 
people  tell  me,  but  the  Fore  River  workers  have  not  wanted  to  live 
there. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Is  it  9  miles,  Mr.  Carmody  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  8.7  miles  into  a  big  city,  instead  of  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Well,  there  is  a  highway  leading  down  from  Boston 
itself  right  to  Quincy.  I  have  been  there  a  few  times,  but  I  don't 
precisely  know  what  the  time  is.  It  seemed  to  me  it  took  us  longer 
to  drive  it.  It  may  have  been  because  it  was  in  the  winter  time, 
and  I  had  to  go  to  Quincy  to  make  a  speech. 

During  this  process  I  have  had  this  correspondence  with  Joseph 
Larkin,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  their 
industrial  relations  for  25  years,  and  I  know  him  professionally.  We 
belonged  to  the  same  management  and  employment  management 
groups. 

On  May  17, 1941, 1  sent  this  wire  to  him : 

On  November  20,  1940,  the  President  authorized  the  agency  to  construct  1,000 
homes  for  defense  workers  in  the  Fore  River  shipyards  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  We  were  advised  by  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  that 
the  need  for  these  homes  was  so  urgent  that  rather  than  take  the  time  to 
construct  a  new  project  we  should  purchase  a  housing  project  that  had  been 
built  for  slum  clearance  in  South  Boston.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  slum- 
clearance  project  was  on  very  expensive  land  and  some  distance  from  the  plant, 
we  acquiesced  in  the  Coordinator's  suggestion  in  order  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  the  national-defense  effort.     The  purchase  was  consummated,  and  in 


^  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth,  of  Massachusetts. 
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March  the  Boston  Housing!;  Authority,  acting  as  my  agent,  delivered  to  your 
plant  5,0(X)  registration  blanks  to  be  distributed  to  tlie  worl<;ei\s  who  might  be 
interested  in  moving  into  the  new  homes.  None  of  these  blanlis  was  returned 
to  the  Boston  Housing  Autlioi-ity. 

On  April  10,  the  Authority  supplied  your  plant  with  16,000  application  blanks, 
after  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Geer,  of  the  Fore  River  plant,  agreed  to  post  bulletins  an- 
nouncing that  the  homes  were  available,  and  to  disti-ibute  the  application  blanks 
among  the  workers;  more  than  a  week  passed  and  no  returns  were  received. 
Then  the  B(»ston  Housing  Authority,  itself,  distributed  some  of  the  blanks,  and 
received  more  than  103  applications.  Feeling  that  there  must  be  some  dilliculty 
resulting  from  the  manner  in  which  you  distributed  the  blanks,  we  offered  to 
open  a  booth  across  the  street  from  the  plant  so  that  the  workers  might  receive 
information  from  the  project.  At  the  earnest  retpiest  of  Mr.  Geer.  we  postponed 
that  move,  and  Mr.  Geer  offered  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  office  space  in  a 
building  at  the  plant,  and  offered  to  send  our  applications  through  the  mail. 
We  were  told  you  were  unwilling  to  supply  us  with  a  list  of  your  employees, 
but  if  we  would  pay  for  the  clei-ical  help,  you  would  have  the  envelopes  addressed 
and  the  applications  mailed. 

We  agreed  to  this,  but  were  later  told  that  the  matter  would  have  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  home  office  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  we  might  therefore  expect  a 
delay  of  a  month  or  more. 

Such  delay  seems  to  us  unjustified,  and  the  Boston  authority  again  started 
distributing  application  blanks  direct  to  the  workers.  When  this  was  done,  Mr. 
Houghton  called  the  Housing  Authority  and  said  it  wviuld  be  unnecessary  after  all 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  home  office,  and  the  applications  would  be  sent  out 
by  mail.  After  some  time  the  ajjplications  were  mailed  to  those  workers  who 
lived  closest  to  the  plant,  althougli  it  was  our  understanding  that  the  greatest 
need  for  this  project  was  for  workers  who  were  being  inconvenienced  by  long 
trips  to  and  from  work. 

Approximately  2  months  of  effort  on  our  part  to  make  these  homes  available 
to  your  workers,  and  thus  to  help  that  part  of  the  national-defense  effort  on  which 
you  are  working,  and  we  have  received  only  40O  applications  from  workers  in  the 
Fore  River  plant.  We  do  not  feel  we  are  justified  any  longer  in  holding  these 
homes  vacant  when  so  many  other  people  in  the  area  also  needed  better  housing. 
For  that  reason  I  have  notified  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  that  they  may  now* 
accept  as  tenants  defense  workers  in  other  plants  also.  I  am  disappointed,  Joe, 
because,  frankly,  we  went  far  out  of  our  way  to  make  these  homes  available  to 
your  employees  to  snap  up  the  defense  program  at  a  critical  shipbuilding  point. 
I  am  notifying  you  of  this  decision  so  that  you  will  be  informed  that  any  housing 
difliculties  which  your  workers  may  be  encountering  are  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  Government,  because  of  these  special  efforts  to  assist  you. 

I  have  this  reply  from  him  5  days  later : 

Reply  to  your  telegram  of  Mny  17  has  not  been  made  earlier  because  I  wanted 
to  make  a  complete  personal  investigation  into  the  whole  situation,  which  I  have 
done.  My  findings  are  as  follows:  We  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  survey 
which  revealed  the  supposed  need  for  1,000  homes  for  defense  workers,  nor  for  the 
decision  of  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  that  the  need  was  so  imperative 
that  time  coidd  not  be  taken  to  construct  housing,  but  necessitated  the  purchase 
of  an  existing  slum-clearance  project  in  South  Boston. 

With  reference  to  the  stat(>ment  that  there  were  delivered  to  our  plant  5,000 
registration  blanks  for  men  who  might  be  interested  in  moving  to  tlu>  ne\\'  homes, 
the  numb(>r  of  registration  blanks  so  delivered  was  about  HOI),  not  5,000.  Pdanks 
were  received  at  the  plant  only  after  repeated  inquiry  by  our  plant  people  for 
information  from  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 

There,  you  see,  is  a  squabble  between  those  two. 

Some  of  these  5(X>  application  blanks  were  distributed  to  our  (Miiployees,  and 
others  posted  on  our  plant  bulletin  boards.  Early  in  February  1041  there  were 
delivered  to  us  about  12.000  quest ioiuiaires,  which  cpiestionnaires  we  mailed  to 
every  inidivdual  employee  on  our  pay  roll  at  his  home  address.  These  were 
mail(>d  in  the  ])res(Mice  of  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Ilousinii  .\u(hority.  The 
answers  to  these  (juestions  were  to  be  mailed  directly  to  Smnner  K.  Wiley,  director, 
region  I,  United  States  Housing  Authority. 
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In  April  1941,  16,000  application  blanks  were  received  from  the  Boston  Ilons- 
ing  Authority.  Some  of  these  application  blanks  were  posted  upon  plant  bulle- 
tin boards,  and  between  April  2!)  and  May  ('»  others  w(>r('  mailed  to  each  and 
every  employee  of  our  Fore  Kiver  yard  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority.  In  addition,  otlice  space  in  the  yard  was  provided 
by  us  to  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  who  was  stationed 
there  for  8  weeks,  and  was  given  every  possible  assistance  by  oui'  people.  Replies 
to  the  application  blaidcs  were  requested  to  be  made  direct  to  the  P.oston  Housing 
Authority  in  post-office  boxes. 

My  investigation  shows  a  continuing  record  of  cooperation  on  the  part  ot  our 

plant  people  with  your  representatives.     I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  interest 

you  have  perisonally  taken  with  respect  to  this  housing  question. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Job  Laekin. 

That  is  his  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  why  we  weren't  getting  people 
in  those  houses.  'Does  anybody  on  my  staff  know  how  many  Fore 
River  shii^yard  workers  are  occupying  those  units  ?  It  will  be  put  in 
the  record. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Do  you  have  it  approximately? 

Mr.  AoAMS.i  The  total  occupancy,  873  units  have  been  available 
since  March  27.     There  are  now  630  occupied, 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  committee,  I  think,  has  been  informed  that  as  of 
August  25,  about  5  months  after  tlie  project  was  acquired,  only  400 
units  had  then  been  occupied,  and  of  those,  only  225  were  Fore  River 
shipyard  occupants,  indicating  that  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  people 
going  in  there  were  from  the  Fore  River  shipyards. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  put  the  current  figure  in  the  record.  That  is  a 
good  indication.- 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  That  is  substantially  correct.  That  is 
the  trend. 

Mr.  Carmody.  No  real  estate  management  corporation  could  have 
worked  harder  to  get  these  building  units  occupied  than  we  have 
worked.  I  can  assiu'e  you  of  that.  We  have  worked  assiduously  our- 
selves and  through  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  that  is  accustomed 
to  selecting  tenants  to  put  into  housing  projects.  They  have  no  inter- 
est, of  cotirse,  beyond  that  of  our  agents  as  managers,  but  we  have  an 
interest,  partly  because  of  the  investment  and  partly  because  we  don't 
want  to  see  the  total  program  di.scredited,  and  we  don't  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  discrediting. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Do  you  now  confine  the  tenants  to  defense 
Morkers  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  nuist,  under  the  law;  defense.  Army,  and  Xavy 
people. 

Senator  Ball.  Does  the  price  you  paid  for  that  represent  tlie  total 
cost  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes.  As  I  recall  it  now,  after  careful  examination  of 
all  of  the  documents,  which  incidentally  were  reviewed  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  suggested  that  they 
had  heard  some  talk  about  tlie  price  of  land  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
and  they,  or  one  of  the  officials,  an  important  one,  wanted  to  see  the 


1  Foster  Adams,  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Federal  Works  Agency. 

"Mv.  Carmody  subsequently  informed  tie  committee  tliat  out  of  694  occupants  as  of 
Oetol)er  4,  11141,  only  l';-!4  were  from  the  Fore  River  shipyards,  'MS  were  from  tlie  Boston 
Navy  Yard.  25  were  Army  people,  41  were  from  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  16  are  classi- 
ned  as  miscellaneous. 
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documents.    I  ojave  him  the  whole  file,  and  when  I  went  to  get  it  he 
made  no  comment  whatsoever. 

Purchase  and  sale :  Under  this  document  the  Boston  Housing  Autliority 
agrees  to  sell  the  project  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  development  of  the  project  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  but 
not  to  exceed  the  upset  price  of  $4,860,000. 

The  total,  and  so  forth,  was  reviewed  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
U.  S.  H.  A. 

Senator  Ball.  That  is  about  $5,800  per  unit. 

Mr.  Carmody.  $5,563  per  unit,  an  outrageously  high  price  for  the 
kind  of  building  that  we  are  furnishing  to  other  defense  workers. 

Senator  Ball.  Did  you  increase  your  rents  there  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost,  or  are  you  simply  writing  that  off? 

Mr.  Cakmody.  The  rents  are  standard  rents.  We  can't  get  an  eco- 
nomical rent  there  any  more  than  we  could  if  we  paid  that  much  for 
a  similar  project  near  the  plant. 

Senator  Ball.  In  other  words,  you  are  charging  the  same  rent  that 
you  would  if  you  had  built  more  economically. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Senator  Ball.  So  that  your  agency,  in  the  operating,  is  taking  a 
loss? 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right,  but  it  was  done  because  this  seemed 
to  be,  at  the  time,  the  only  way  in  which  the  need  could  be  satisfied. 
That  was  the  representation  made  to  us. 

Senator  Ball.  There  wasn't  a  possibility  that  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  were 
trying  to  unload  something? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  nor  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority  wished,  at  the  beginning,  to  sell  this.  I  am 
sure  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  did  not,  because  I  talked  not  only  to  Mr.  Straus 
about  it  but  to  some  of  his  associates  who  were  also  interested  in 
this  project. 

The  suggestion  that  it  be  used  did  not  come  from  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  nor 
from  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

Senator  Ball.  I  see.    What  are  the  rents  you  charge  on  these  units? 

Dr.  Foreman.  The  rental  basis  is  approximately  20  percent  of 
income.    It  is  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Carmody.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  most  recent  rental 
.schedule  that  has  been  worked  out,  and  generally  approved  now  by 
the  Coordinator's  Office  and  by  other  agencies  after  a  good  deal  of 
review,  will  be  $27.50  for  a  one-bedroom  dwelling,  $30  for  a  two-bed- 
room dwelling,  and  $32.50  for  a  three-bedroom  dwelling.  There  will 
be  some  slight  variations  in  that,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
Dr.  Foreman  or  one  of  his  management  stipervisors  interpret  these 
v\ariations,  because  they  have  gone  into  the  detailed  discussions  with 
the  Army  and  with  the  Navy,  and  with  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, with  whom  we  are  undertaking  to  reconcile  our  rental  schedules. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  the  impression  from  the  wording  of  the 
Act,  which  says  that  the  rents  shall  bear  a  fair  relationship  to  the 
earnings,  that  we  should  adopt  the  more  or  almost  universal  practice  of 
getting  somewhere  around  20  percent  of  the  income  as  rent.  I  think 
20  percent  was  the  maximum.  It  ranged  from  there  down  to  17 
percent.  But  20  percent  was  the  scale  that  was  applied  pretty 
generally. 
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Well,  we  found  complications.  We  found  that  when  the  rent  was 
based  on  income  that  two  people  having  the  same  income  would  not 
have  the  same  type  or  character  of  building.  One  would  be  paying 
more  for  a  one-room  dwelling  than  another,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
and  out  of  all  of  that  experience,  and  one  gets  it,  I  suppose,  by  ex- 
perience— it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  all  of  these  things;  but  out  of 
experience  gathered  by  representatives  of  the  Coordinator's  office, 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  made  some  inquiries 
into  how  these  rent  schedules  were  being  received,  out  of  experience  of 
our  own  managers — and  there  is  a  manager  on  each  and  every  one  of 
these  projects — we  have  again,  w^orking  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  all  of  the  other  agencies,  evolved  this  rental  policy  which  seems  to 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  we  have  had. 

Now,  perhaps  after  6  months'  experience,  bugs  will  be  found  in 
that,  and  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made. 

Senator  Ball.  How  will  you  come  out  on  that  financially?  Say 
these  homes  are  occupied  for  5  years,  and  then  the  need  for  them 
disappears.  How  much  of  the  Government's  investment  will  come 
out  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  very  great 
accuracy  what  it  will  be ;  but  I  think,  in  general,  that  we  may  expect 
that  we  are  subsidizing  rents  in  some  cases.  I  doubt  whether  we  will 
get  the  full  economic  rent  everywhere  on  every  project.  We  certainly 
won't  get  the  cost  of  the  project  back  in  5  years.  We  can't  amortize  it 
in  5  years.  I  think  as  we  develop  these  plans,  if  there  is  stability  in  the 
defense  program  over  a  certain  period,  then  we  will  recover  more  than 
1  thought  in  the  beginning  we  could  recover,  frankly. 

Senator  Ball.  Your  average  rent  is  about  $360  a  year.  Wliat  is 
your  average  over-all  cost  for  one  of  these  ? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  The  average  over-all  cost  is  about  $4,000. 

Senator  Ball.  About  $4,000? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Yes. 

Senator  Ball.  You  should  be  getting  about  $40  more  a  year,  to  be 
economical. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right. 

Now,  where  we  have  installed,  or  after  its  installation  purchased,  a 
utility  distribution  system,  for  instance,  such  as  electric  power,  lights, 
or  a  water  system,  M^e  are  undertaking  to  amortize  that  purchase  in 
5  years  in  the  rates.  In  no  case  are  we  offering  rates  less  than  those 
that  are  customary  in  the  communities,  so  we  don't  immediately  get 
into  competition  with  private  enterprise,  but  we  are  hoping  to  amortize 
those  in  5  years,  and  then  the  rates  can  be  what  they  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Adams  reminds  me  of  the  philosophical  background  of  this, 
that  you  will  appreciate  when  I  say  it  is  akin  in  some  fashion  to 
R.  E.  A.  Defense  public  housing  is  recommended  only  where  private 
enterprise  isn't  doing  it.  Jf  it  is  to  be  profitable,  private  enterprise 
might  obviously  do  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  R.  E.  A.  You  will  remem- 
ber at  the  time  the  R.  E.  A.  program  was  set  up  the  utilities  said  they 
had  covered  the  economic  ground,  they  couldn't  go  any  further  and 
invest  their  money  to  build  lines  out  into  the  rural  areas,  they  couldn't 
justify  the  investment  to  their  stockholders.  R.  E.  A.,  therefore, 
started  out  with  two  strikes  on  it  right  away.  Everybody  knew  that 
only  the  thin  territory  was  left,  and  we  had  to  struggle  with  that 
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problem  throughout  my  administration,  and  they  will  struggle  with 
it  throughout  the  life  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  respect  to  that  Boston  project,  though,  it  means 
that  these  workers  have  to  get  9  miles  from  the  shipping  plant  to  the 
slum-clearance  project,  and  in  the  main  that  would  be  by  private  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  Caemody.  Either  that,  or  I  think  there  is  public  transportation. 
Again,  I  haven't  made  that  trip,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  an  elevated 
passes  this  projeect,  or  within  a  block  of  this  project,  and  that  perhaps 
through  a  single  transfer  to  a  bus  they  could  get  to  the  yards  if  they 
wanted  to  without  too  great  inconvenience.  On  the  whole,  and  know- 
ing the  complexities  of  transportation  in  any  metropolitan  center  like 
Boston,  I  think  it  is  no  worse  on  that  score  than  many  others. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  know  of  any  metropolitan  areas  where  men  go 
9  miles  into  the  metropolitan  area  on  the  way  from  their  work,  as 
distinct  from  having  a  cheap  automobile  and  going  out  from  the  area 
in  the  other  direction? 

Mr.  Carmody.  If  they  go  out  they  have  got  to  get  back  in. 

Mr.  Fulton.  These  men  haven't  anything  to  do  with  Boston.  They 
don't  need  to  go  to  Boston  normally  at  all,  and  my  point  was,  isn't 
it  quite  obvious  that  on  a  project  of  that  character  men  wouldn't  be 
apt  to  drive  into  a  crowded  city  to  live  in  the  middle  of  a  slum  area 
where  they  probably  couldn't  park  their  cars  safely  or  garage  them 
cheaply. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  the  best  answer  to  that,  ]\Ir.  Fulton,  is  that 
they  haven't  done  it.  Again,  it  is  a  question  of  learning  from  experi- 
ence when  you  can't  anticipate. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Couldn't  you  anticipate  that  situation? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Frankly,  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  thought  it  was  a 
preposterous  suggestion,  and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  kind  of  pressure  that  came  in.  I  don't  yet  see  the  business  sense 
of  doing  what  we  did,  and  I  didn't  see  it  then.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake ; 
1  think  I  am  the  only  person  that  has  publicly  declared  it  to  be  a 
mistake,  except  the  workers  themselves,  in  whose  interest  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  done.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  many  times  I 
know  of  no  administrator  handling  these  large  projects,  and  numerous 
ones,  either  coordinator  or  administrator,  who  can  get  through  a  pro- 
gram without  making  mistakes.    It  just  doesn't  seem  possible  to  do  it. 

USE  OF  prefabricated  HOUSES  IN  DEFENSE  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  another  matter,  this  question  of 
demountable  housing,  I  note  that  there  are  a  number  of  projects  on 
which  demountable  housing  has  been  recommended,  and  on  which  the 
housing  actually  built  is  of  peiTnanent  construction.  Will  you  tell  us 
something  of  what  the  demountable  housing  is  like  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Now,  about  demountable  housing,  I  don't  wonder 
that  Senator  Hatch  asks  what  is  demountable  housing. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  I  did  ask  that  question.  We're  used  to 
horses  out  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That's  right;  that's  right;  and  you  are  accustomed 
to  building  for  permanency.  Well,  this  demountable-housing  business 
is  a  curious  animal.     For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
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fabricate,  not  only  to  prefabricate  houses  but  to  change  the  building 
industry  from  its  conventional  form,  developed  over  a  period  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  a  form  whereby  a  good  deal  of  fabricating  would  be 
done  in  the  shop  and  delivered  to  the  site.  A  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  direction  in  small  ways  and  to  some  extent  in  large 
ways.  Certain  features  of  buildings — millwork,  doors,  sash — once 
made  on  the  job,  are  prefabricated.    You  are  aware  of  that  whole  story. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  young  man  whom  I  worked  with  in  the  steel 
business  lost  all  of  his  savings  and  the  savings  of  his  family  and  all  of 
his  friends  who  would  help  him  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  pre- 
fabricated housing  business  on  a  scale  that  has  now  been  achieved 
by  only  one  or  two  or  three  of  the  real  leaders  after  investing  literally 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  enterprise. 

Very  early  in  this  program  we  began  to  hear  about  the  wisdom  of 
using  the  prefabricators,  and  the  prefabricators  came  to  Washington 
to  present  their  story.  In  those  days  the  only  agency  that  was  doing 
this  construction  was  the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  They  set 
up  a  separate  unit  to  study  prefabrication.  The  man  who  headed  that 
unit,  a  thoroughly  competent  engineer,  a  fine  man,  interviewed  all  of 
the  prefabricators  who  came  in,  got  their  story,  got  their  price  quota- 
tions, and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  after  weeks  and  weeks  we  made  no 
contracts  with  any  of  them. 

Then  a  good  many  people — some  of  them  in  the  prefabricated  busi- 
ness, some  of  them  interested  in  one  way  or  another  in  it,  and  some  of 
them  just  concerned  about  the  whole  housing  program — represented 
to  me  that  we  just  weren't  getting  anywhere,  and  wouldn't  get  any- 
where until  we  set  up  a  separate  division  to  study  this  whole  business 
and  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  did  that.  I  borrowed  tlie  man  who  had  made  these  studies  from 
P.  B.  A.,  moved  him  nearer  to  my  office,  brought  in  some  other  people, 
and  we  set  up  a  unit. 

Then  I  sent  for  all  of  the  responsible  prefabricators  who  had  made 
representations  to  us  that  they  could  build.  They  came.  We  spent 
several  hours  in  my  office.  Each  of  them  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  statement  and  tell  his  story,  I  asked  questions  and  made 
comments  along  with  other  members  of  my  staff. 

I  discovered  that  in  general  none  of  them  had  ever  set  up  his  busi- 
ness in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give  us  a  turnkey  job.  In  other  words, 
what  they  wanted  us  to  do  was  to  buy  parts  of  houses  from  them  and 
then  make  arrangements  with  some  contractor  to  put  in  the  foundation, 
put  in  the  utilities,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  The  reason  for  that^ 
which  was  commonly  known  and  brought  out  again  clearly  in  those 
meetings,  was  that  the  building-trades  unions  objected  to  erecting 
houses  part  of  which  had  been  prefabricated  someplace  else.  They 
preferred  to  have  the  carpenters  do  all  the  carpenter  work  and  the 
other  tradesmen  do  the  work  that  normally,  you  see,  comes  along  on 
prefabricated  houses.    That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2 :  With  respect  to  demount  ability,  about  which  a  great  deal  had 
been  said,  I  found  out  that  in  that  group  there  was  only  one  manu- 
facturer, out  of  some  30,  that  had  ever  actually  erected  homes,  had 
them  lived  in,  torn  them  down,  rebuilt  them  someplace  else,  and  had 
them  lived  in  again.  He  was  a  contractor  from  West  Virginia  who 
had  sold  some  of  his  houses,  or  whose  houses  had  been  sold  to  a 
mining  company  after  the  other  war.    None  of  the  others  had  done  it. 
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Within  2  or  3  days  after  that  meeting  one  of  the  leading  prefabri- 
cators,  a  man  who  has  ^^ut  a  great  deal  of  money  into  it  and  energy  and 
brains,  did  demount  a  house  that  he  built  out  here  on  the  edge  of  the 
District  and  move  it  around  a  little  bit  and  bring  it  to  another  site  and 
reerect  it,  with  a  very,  very  large  salvage,  practically  no  waste  in  it  at 
all,  but  nobody  had  lived  in  it  before  it  was  torn  down  nor  afterward, 
so  that  whole  business  of  the  practicability  of  demountability  had  not 
been  tested. 

I  could  understand  the  desire  of  the  men  who  had  developed  the 
prefabricating  business  to  have  the  Government  give  them  large  or- 
ders. They  talked  about  orders  for  5,000  houses;  if  we  would  give 
them  5,000,  they  could  do  so  and  so  and  so  and  so.  But  we  did  go  into 
the  demountability  business.  Demountable  houses  are  recommended 
for  erection  in  areas  where  there  is  doubt  that  they  will  be  needed 
after  the  emergency  is  over.  The  theory  is  that  they  can  be  lived  in 
lusefuUy  there,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  period  demounted,  taken 
away,  erected  somewhere  else,  perhaps  in  rural  areas  where  better 
housing  is  needed,  or  perhaps  in  new  communities.  I  think  no  one 
knows  quite  where.  None  of  us  can  see  far  enough  into  the  future  to 
say.  But  they  do  have,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  build  it  into  them,  that 
flexibility. 

Now,  we  are  actually  engaged  in  doing  that  work.  As  a  result  of 
this  a  special  section  building  on  the  studies  that  P.  B.  A.  made,  the 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  has  actually  let  a  large  number  of  con- 
tracts. In  Vallejo,  Calif.,  we  are  now  building  1,692  units  that  we 
hope — and  according  to  the  plans  they  will — do  have  real  demount- 
ability. In  Groton,  Conn.,  200 ;  in  La  Porte,  Ind.,  200 ;  in  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  500;  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  400;  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  1,000; 
in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  200  and  some. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  my  dear  friends  in  Congress,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  that  this  thousand  in  San  Diego  may  blow  away 
before  we  get  them  done.  The  builder  denies  it.  I  haven't  seen  them, 
so  I  don't  know.    No  others  have  blown  away  yet. 

And  so  on,  right  down  the  line — Port  Clinton,  Indianhead,  San 
Diego  again  with  500 ;  Walkerton,  Ind. — a  small  town  near  one  of  these 
plants — Knox,  Ind. ;  Fort  Eustis — a  total  of  7,982.  This  does  not  in- 
clude 50  prefabricated  permanent  units  at  Benicia,  Calif. 

That  is  the  story  of  demountable  houses. 

With  respect  to  prefabrication,  I  think  this  might  be  said  for  the 
record,  that  most  contractors  now  have,  in  cooperation  with  the  labor 
unions  and  the  people  they  deal  with,  moved  a  good  deal  of  the  fabri- 
cation into  sheds,  so  that  they  themselves  frequently  on  the  job  pre- 
fabricate a  great  many  parts  that  go  into  the  buildings,  instead  of 
doing  all  of  the  cutting  immediately  on  the  house  itself. 

I  am  reminded  that  we  can't  move  water  mains  and  sewers  and  the 
roads  and  streets.    We  can't  move  those.     They  will  be  there. 

I  was  in  the  process  of  getting  some  estimates  on  what  the  salvage 
value  would  be,  separating  the  dwelling  units  from  all  of  the  utilities, 
because  the  land  itself  has  cost  money  and  it  will  be  rather  useless  for 
building,  for  house  building,  because  if  it  is  useful  we  ought  not  to  tear 
down  the  houses,  and  it  won't  be  very  good  for  farming  with  founda- 
tions all  over  it.    It  is  a  complex  problem. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  There  has  been  a  difference,  I  think,  as  to  whether 
you  ought  to  buy  it  or  lease  the  land  with  an  option  to  buy.  Would 
you  express  an  opinion  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Well,  in  general  I  dare  say  that  the  ultimate  cost 
would  be  about  the  same  either  way.  I  can't  imagine  a  man  wanting 
to  lease  a  piece  of  property  for  less  than  it  would  cost  him  to  put  it 
back  into  condition,  or  the^  condition  in  which  it  was  originally,  or  a 
condition  in  which  he  could  sell  it  again,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
through  with  that  I  think  it  probably  would  cost  us  about  as  much 
as  it  cost  us  to  own  the  land. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  is  why  you  have  proceeded  to  purchase  the 
land  instead  of  following  the  Coordinator's  suggestion  of  leasing  with 
an  option  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  we  could  lease  for  less  than  the  actual  purchase  cost.  In 
Torrey  Pines  we  did  lease.  That  was  property  owned  by  the  city,  as 
I  remember  it,  and  we  leased  it  from  the  city  through  a  very  favorable 
arrangement.  .  They  were  anxious  to  have  this  done. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Wherever  possible  we  put  them  on  Army  bases  so  we 
do  not  have  to  buy  land. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  respect  to  demountability,  is  the  siding  put  on 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  demountable  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  This  has  actually  happened.  In  order  that  they 
might  make  a  practical  study  of  this  within  easy  reach  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Public  Buildings  Administration  in  the  early  days  of  this  pro- 
gram staked  out  the  Indian  Head  project  as  a  guinea  pig,  and  I  think 
they  let  contracts  to  11  different  prefabricators  or  contractors  who 
built  demountable  houses.  They  did  that  partly  to  see  what  the  dif- 
ferences were ;  partly,  of  course,  as  a  laboratory  test  of  what  could  be 
done.  And  in  every  case,  as  these  houses  are  finished,  they  are  taking 
one  down,  putting  it  on  a  truck  and  driving  it  about  40  miles,  I  think, 
and  bringing  it  back  and  erecting  it  either  on  that  foundation  or  on 
an  equivalent  foundation.  I  know  the  story  personally  of  one  such 
movement.  Others  may  have  taken  place  since  that.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Newman,  or  a  representative  of  P.  B.  A.  who  saw  that 
demonstration,  what  happened. 

Mr.  Melick.^  I  did  not  see  it. 

Dr.  Foreman.  Three  have  so  far  been  taken  down  and  moved  around 
and  brought  back. 

Mr.  Carmody.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the  first  one  came  back 
in  good  shape  and  that  the  salvage  value  there  was  high,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  demountable  features  were  practical. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  figure  the  cost  of  taking  it  down? 

Mr.  Carmody.  The  cost  and  time  were  figured  for  each  of  them. 
I  don't  have  that.  They  have  the  number  of  man-hours  required  to 
take  it  down  and  the  number  of  man-hours  required  to  put  it  back, 
and  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Newman  either  to  write  out  a  statement  or  to 
come  here  and  make  a  statement  about  the  house  that  he  personally 
stayed  with  from  the  time  they  started  to  take  it  down  to  the  time  they 
put  it  back.^ 


1  Neal  Melick,  Supervising  Engineer,  Public  Buildings  Administration,  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

^Mr.  Carmody  subsequently  informed  the  committee  that  demountins:,  moving,  and  re- 
erecting  these  houses,  for  each  house,  cost  about  $500  and  took  from  1  to  2  days. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Is  it  true  that  some  of  these  demountable  houses  have 
actually  had  siding  nailed  across  the  partitions  that  were  supposed  to 
be  demountable,  so  it  would  have  to  be  taken  off  entirely  before  you 
could  use  it  ? 

Dr.  Foreman.  They  usually  build  them  in  sections,  so  the  siding 
would  appear  to  be  perfectly  natural  but  the  whole  side  comes  down. 
In  the  T.  V.  A.  they  are.  cellular. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

There  is  one  other  demountable  plan.  Incidentally,  this  plan  for 
what  they  call  the  cellular  type  of  house  was  developed  by  a  young 
man  who  is  now,  and  has  for  2  or  3  years,  been  in  U.  S.  H.  A.,  but  it 
was  developed  and  given  to  the  T.  V.  A.  in  1934,  and  like  many  other 
good  plans  it  rested  there  without  any  definite  action  for  some  time, 
and  finally  was  brought  out,  and  this  is  what  it  is:  In  a  shop  with 
appropriate  equipment  a  room  is  built,  the  equivalent  of  a  complete 
room.  They  build  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  such  rooms, 
and  these  rooms  are  then  moved  by  truck  to  a  site,  and  there  assembled 
with  pins  in  such  fashion  that  you  cannot  tell  the  assembly  has  been 
made.  This  plan  has  been  used  by  T.  V.  A.  and  we  actually  got  them 
to  build  some  of  these  demountable  houses  by  that  process.  I  think 
the  cost  is  approximately  what  the  cost  of  similar  demountable  houses 
would  be,  and  that  is  a  little  bit  higher,  as  a  rule,  than  conventional 
building.    It  may  come  down. 

But  these  cellular  houses  at  T.  V.  A.  are  very,  very  good  and  very 
interesting.  They  say  that  in  that  area  it  is  economic  to  move  a  cell 
about  70  miles.  Beyond  that  they  say  it  isn't  economic  to  do  it,  and 
(hey  might  better  move  the  shop  out. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  would  involve  double  walls,  of  course,  on  that 
theory,  and  I  suppose  roof  problems  that  would  not  be  very  easily 
solved. 

Mr.  Carmody.  But  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  each  room  is  a 
separate  thing  in  itself.  It  has  an  opening  on  one  side  to  attach  to 
a  wall  of  another  room.     Another  wall  can  be  put  on  it,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  don't  think  we  would  have  time  to  get  into  the 
question  of  the  average  cost  of  housing  in  general,  particularly  under 
the  Lanham  Act,  but  that  can  be  done  on  Tuesday. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  I  think  it  is  about  time  now  that  we  ought 
to  be  taking  a  recess.  It  will  take  quite  some  time  to  go  into  that 
cost. 

Senator  Ball,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Ball.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch,  Now  would  be  a  good  place  to  quit  for 
today,  and  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 :  30  Tuesday 
morning,  if  you  will  be  back  then. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10: 30  a.  m.  Tuesday,  October  7,  1941.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7,   1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

the  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Committee  met  at  10:35  a.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Friday,  October  3,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Carl  Hatch  acting  chairman. 

Present:  Senators  Carl  Hatch  (acting  chairman)  and  Joseph  H. 
Ball. 

Present  also :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel,  and  Charles  P.  Clark, 
associate  chief  counsel. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Is 
Mr.  Currier  present  ?     Would  you  take  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Currier,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  shall  give 
in  the  matter  now  in  hearing  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PATRICK  J.  CURRIER,  CURRIER  LUMBER  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

currier  lumber  CO. — organization  and  construction^  experience 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Currier,  I  understand  that  you  put  in  a  bid  to 
erect  300  housing  units  in  Wayne,  Mich. ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  what  was  the  amount  of  your  bid  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  basic. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  I  understand  that  it  was  found  that  your  bid 
was  low  by  more  than  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Or  around  $1,300  a  house. 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  has  been  some  question  as  to  your  ability  to 
perform.  Would  you  tell  us  something  of  your  organization  and  the 
assets  that  you  have  ? 

Mr,  Currier.  The  company  that  proposed  these  houses  is  the  Cur- 
rier Lumber  Co.  and  their  subsidiaries.  It  is  an  individual  concern 
and  I  am  the  sole  owner.  Our  net  worth  is  approximately  three 
million  or  over.  Our  liquid  capital  is  approximately  a  million  and 
a  quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half.     We  did  not  have  to  borrow  any 
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money  to  perform  this  job  at  all.  I  think  that  would  establish  our 
financial  ability. 

We  have  an  organization  of  approximately  1,500  men.  We  have 
more  than  100  plumbers,  more  than  50  electricians,  painters,  all  other 
trades  that  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  small  houses.  We 
have  concentrated  our  operations  on  small  houses  only.  We  have  de- 
voted very  little  of  our  time  to  heavy  construction.  We  follow  the 
policy  of  doing  all  the  work  by  our  own  organization  and  employ  no 
subcontracting  methods  whatever.  We  find  that  this  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  and  it  also  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  any  stoppage  of  the  work  while  it  is  in  progress.  We  be- 
lieve that  that  method  of  operating  is  the  most  practical  because  it 
leaves  the  employer  distinctly  responsible  for  all  the  labor  at  the  job 
at  all  times.  He  is  in  position  where  he  works  52  weeks  a  year,  as 
our  organization  has  worked  for  10  years — 52  weeks  a  year  without 
one  break.  We  have  been  able  to  carry  our  set-up  because  we  em- 
ployed all  the  men  ourselves  and  didn't  rely  on  subcontractors  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  very  unusual  in  housing  to  work  52  weeks  a 
year,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Currier.  Particularly  in  the  North  where  there  are  snow  and 
frost  in  the  winter  months. 

Senator  Ball.  You  have  been  in  the  construction  business  for  10 
years  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  have  been  in  the  building-material  business.  My 
major  work  is  in  building  material.  We  handle  all  building  material — 
from  lumber  to  plumbing  and  heating,  and  all.  We  take  a  job  of 
plumbing  completely;  we  don't  sell  the  material  on  plumbing  and 
heating;  w^e  take  it  completely.  On  all  other  things  in  the  job,  we 
have  material  only.  No;  I  have  forgotten — we  put  the  linoleum  in 
complete;  we -put  the  tinning  in  complete,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
plumbing  and  heating.  In  mason  work  we  supply  all  the  masonry. 
We  don't  manufacture  our  cement,  we  buy  cement  and  we  buy  plaster, 
but  we  supply  everything  in  the  line  of  material  that  goes  into  a 
construction  unit,  and  that  is  our  major  business.  Our  construction 
operations  we  have  carried  on  for  6  years.  But  we  have  always  had 
our  hand  in  construction,  often  to  give  us  an  idea  of  value  and  to 
study  technological  improvements  as  we  went  along. 

Senator  Ball.  You  acted  as  a  subcontractor  on  construction  up  to 
6  years  ago,  doing  the  plumbing  and  electrical,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Currier.  We  never  handled  the  plumbing  and  electrical  up 
to  that  time.  We  handled  lumber  up  to  that  time.  These  other 
things  that  we  have  put  into  our  set-up  have  been  to  develop  the 
theory  we  were  on,  that  to  get  mass  housing  done  at  the  proper  figure 
you  had  to  adopt  the  principle  of  industrial  production  in  order 
to  ever  get  a  low-cost  house  for  the  American  people.  We  felt  that 
we  could  accomplish  it  and  we  have  accomplished  it. 

We  feel  also  that  our  bid  was  low  in  this  instance,  but  it  isn't 
hard  for  us  to  envision  the  time  when  a  house  with  five  rooms,  with 
full  basement  and  furnace  and  all  modern  equipment,  can  be  built 
for  $2,500  if  no  restriction  is  placed  on  technical  improvements. 

Senator  Ball.  In  the  6  years  that  you  have  been  doing  complete 
construction  work,  what  has  been  your  average  annual  volume  ? 
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Mr.  Currier.  I  think  we  started — I  will  speak  about  material 
first.  I  will  speak  about  them  both  together.  I  would  say  in  6 
years  from  three  million  to  between  twelve  and  fourteen  million  dol- 
lars today,  in  that  neighborhood.  I  haven't  got  the  details  in  front 
of  me,  but  between  twelve  and  fourteen  million. 

Senator  Ball.  That  is  the  total  for  the  6  years  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  No;  1  year;  that  is  this  year. 

Senator  Ball.  Is  that  mostly  small  houses? 

Mr.  Currier.  It  would  be  practically  all  small  houses,  because  we 
have  in  the  city  of  Detroit  associated  ourselves  with  the  small-house 
movement,  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  workingman's  house  for  $30 
a  month  or  less ;  and  we  have  built  many  houses  this  year  practically 
on  the  conventional  basis  that  would  bring  the  results  down  to  $30, 
having  the  saving  alone  instituted  by  our  method  of  subcontracting. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Are  you  building  any  houses  directly  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes;  we  have  been  building  right  along  this  year. 

Mr.  Fulton.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Currier.  So  far  this  year^  between  direct  and  associate  direct, 
from  six  to  nine  hundred — 940  it  would  be  all  together,  including  the 
work  that  we  are  workmg  with  partners  on.  We  work  some  with 
partners  and  some  direct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  you  have  performed  this  year,  or  will  perform 
in  the  construction  line  direct  building  that  would  amount  to  three 
times  as  much  as  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Oh,  yes.  This  contract — this  is  a  small  house,  a 
24  by  30,  and  the  contract  itself  would  represent  less  than  a  month  of 
our  volume  at  any  time.  It  would  help  our  employees,  however,  be- 
cause the  Detroit  industries,  due  to  the  readjustment  on  account  of 
defense,  have  been  taking  a  lot  of  men  out  of  the  automobile  plants, 
and  naturally  there  has  been  a  severe  loss  of  confidence  and  reduction 
in  the  building  field,  and  this  contract  would  be  a  great  help  for  us  to 
help  to  carry  on  our  traditional  policy,  I  might  say,  since  it  has  been 
10  years,  of  carrying  the  work  the  year  around.  But  we  propose  to 
continue  in  this  type  of  construction  for  building  in  Detroit  and 
elsewhere. 

Senator  Ball.  Are  you  building  these  houses  under  contract  or  on 
your  own  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  The  ones  I  have  built  are  practically  all  for  sale.  You 
can  easily  understand  why  I  would  do  that.  I  have  a  set-up  with  my 
organization  that  I  carry  them  52  weeks  a  year,  and  I  have  to  generate 
my  own  steam  to  keep  houses  going  when  I  want  them  rather  than 
when  somebody  else  wants  them.  I  may  have  to  build  a  house  and  hold 
it  for  4  months  to  carry  through  the  period  when  there  isn't  much 
buying;  and  sometimes  I  have  a  good  many  houses  that  are  not  sold 
because  of  my  policy  of  working  along  with  my  organization.  At 
the  same  time,  that  is  the  reason  I  can  effect  tremendous  savings. 
There  is  nothing  about  my  bid  on  this  particular  project.  I  feel  I  will 
be  within  that  area  all  the  time. 

Senator  Ball.  How  do  you  pay  your  men,  an  annual  wage  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  No;  we  pay  them  so  much  an  hour,  and  the  United 
Construction  Workers  organization — our  men  are  entirely  unionized 
on  a  union-shop  contract  with  the  C.  I.  O.  Detroit  is  essentially  a 
C.  I.  O.  town. 

Senator  Ball.  In  the  building  trades? 
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Mr.  Currier.  No;  generally.  I  am  speaking  of  Detroit,  not  the 
building  trades.  The  building  trades  are  not  over  30  percent  organized 
in  Detroit.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Detroit  building  trades  are  non- 
union. Our  employees  selected  the  C.  I.  O.  as  their  bargaining  agent 
without  any  advice,  except  the  thought  that  if  they  were  going  to  con- 
tinue working  in  a  broad  field  and  they  decided  to  join  a  labor  or- 
ganization, they  should  have  one  within  a  broad  field. 

Senator  Ball.  When  did  they  choose  the  C.  I.  O.  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  A  little  over  a  month  ago. 

Senator  Ball.  In  an  election? 

Mr.  Currier.  No  election,  because  we  never  had  any  union  members 
in  our  plant  up  to  a  month  ago,  of  either  kind ;  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Ball.  How  did  it  happen  they  suddenly  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Currier.  Because  work  started  to  go  to  pieces.  Work  started 
to  go  down.  Our  organization  are  quite  intelligent  men,  I  think.  They 
have  had  the  best  labor  set-up  that  anybody  in  our  city,  I  think,  has 
had.  But  the  fact  remained  when  they  saw  work  going  down  and  a 
wider  field  was  necessary,  they  determined,  themselves,  they  would 
join  a  labor  organization,  and  they  did.  We  never  had  any  members 
of  any  union  before  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  building  a  house  of  this 
type  for  $2,500. 

Mr.  Currier.  I  think  it  is  positively  certain  that  it  is  part  of  the 
future.  I  belong  to  an  industry,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  most  back- 
ward, that  is  the  most  retrogressive,  that  has  less  vision  than  any 
industry,  any  major  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  building 
trades  can't  point  with  pride  to  anything  that  they  have  really  accom- 
plished in  the  last  30  or  40  years,  unless  it  is  probably  an  improvement 
in  architecture.  We  have  not  reduced  our  volume.  We  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  technological  improvements  or  use  of  machinery, 
because,  as  I  see  it  now,  particularly  now — I  always  realized  it — we 
were  more  or  less  controlled  by  tradition  and  old  practice  and  craft 
methods,  and  a  continuation,  a  perpetuation  of  the  gild  systems.  We 
never  realized  generally  that  the  building  industry  could  be  done 
on  an  industrialized  basis  to  lower  its  cost  and  increase  the  standard 
of  living  by  lowering  its  cost. 

The  building  industry — and  I  am  speaking  just  as  much  about  the 
lumber,  which  is  my  first  love ;  the  lumber  as  much  as  anything  else 
has  had  less  improvement  than  anything  I  could  think  of  because  we 
always  stuck  to  the  old  traditional  methods.  We  were  afraid  to  upset 
tradition,  and  there  we  were.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  we  have  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  housing  can  stand  beside 
the  automobile  industry  or  any  other  industry  to  show  that  we  can 
improve  as  the  intelligence  of  the  human  race  goes  along,  too. 

We  belong  to  a  town  that  developed,  I  think,  industrial  assembly 
line  production  more  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Naturally,  we 
imbibed  some  of  those  ideas  and  absorbed  some  of  those  ideas  of  pro- 
duction, and  we  are  using  them  now  and  have  alwa3's  worked  with 
the  idea  of  geeting  our  large  sections  of  any  building  on  a  produc- 
tion line  to  reduce  its  cost.  That  is  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
year-round  employment.  We  had  to  be  in  position  to  stock  a  year 
ahead,  to  make  use  of  standard  articles  when  available.  We  knew 
we  couldn't  build  many  houses  in  the  months  of  January  or  Feb- 
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ruary,  so  we  had  to  manufacture  standard  items  we  could  use  in 
the  month  of  AjDrih 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  committee's  time,  unless  you  ask  for 
it,  to  go  into  technological  developments.  We  are  the  first  ones  in 
the  United  States  that  ever  conceivexl  the  idea  of  producing  the 
wooden  window  with  the  weather  strip  and  glass  and  all  coinplete 
and  put  it  in  the  opening,  that  is  all.  We  are  selling  this  window 
in  Detroit  for  $5.65  with  the  glass,  the  frame,  all  cut  right  to  size, 
no  fitting,  and  the  weather  strip  on  for  $5.65,  whereas  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  I  believe,  it  is  selling  for  around  $14.  In  Toledo,  only 
60  miles  from  us,  I  don't  think  you  can  get  that  window  under  10 
or  12.  We  never  did  sell  it  out  of  the  State  in  recent  times,  although 
other  companies  have  adopted  the  same  patent,  and  we  didn't  object 
to  it.  If  you  get  production  on  a  patent,  it  is  all  right,  but  we  never 
argued  about  the  patent.    We  couldn't  sell  any  of  these  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Because  the  craft  unions  took  the  stand  it  wasn't 
the  shop's  business  to  put  glass  in  the  window  or  put  weather  strip- 
ping in.  I  can  put  glass  in  the  window,  including  the  cost  of  glass, 
and  a  man  can  make  $50  a  week  at  40  hours  putting  in  glass  at  3  cents 
a  light.  The  glass  costs  21  cents  at  the  present  commodity  value; 
that  is  42,  and  6  is  48  cents.  Setting  up  the  sash  costs  4  cents.  I  can 
put  the  glass  in  complete  for  52  cents. 

I  defy  a  craftsman  to  put  pieces  of  glass  on  his  shoulders,  with  some 
putty  in  a  little  bucket,  and  go  up  the  ladder  with  his  putty  knife 
and  do  it  under  $2.50 ;  and  yet  they  were  taking  away  the  advantage 
and  the  value  of  the  economy  to  the  public  because  Mr.  Craftsman 
demanded  his  right  to  walk  up  a  ladder  and  put  it  in,  in  a  second- 
floor  window,  with  his  putty  on  his  back;  and  he  may  fall  off  and 
break  his  glass.  In  the  shop  we  don't  have  any  breakage;  we  don't 
have  any  loss  of  putty.  The  oil  doesn't  get  out  of  it  because  it  stays 
in  the  barrel  and  the  putty  is  kept  "muddled"  up.  Putty  gets  bad 
when  it  is  carried  out  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time. 

CijRRIER  LUMBER  CO. LABOR  RELATIONS 

Senator  Ball.  What  do  you  pay  your  mechanics? 

Mr.  Currier.  What  do  you  mean  ?  We  pay  our  mechanics  the  same 
as  the  standard,  the  same  and  more  than  the  A.  F.  of  L.  rate.  Our 
men  in  the  shop  are  on  industrial  production  and  are  paid  compara- 
tive to  men  in  Detroit.  When  the  C.  I.  O.  contract  was  applied  to  our 
employees,  they  examined  all  the  wage  rates  and  so  on,  and  were 
enabled  to  suggest  any  change  in  our  rates  because  they  would  knock 
us  too  far  out  of  comparison  with  our  competition.  We  claim  we  are 
20  percent  higher  in  wage  rates  than  our  competition,  and  we  propose 
to  remain  there. 

Senator  Ball.  You  mean  what,  on  an  annual  basis  or  hourly  basis  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  On  an  hourly  basis. 

Senator  Ball.  What  do  you  pay  them,  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Carpenters  we  pay  $1.40  and  $1.25,  but  we  use  very 
few  carpenters  in  the  field.  You  must  remember  with  the  cost  of  a 
job  at  $3,265 — in  what  we  quoted  this  job  for,  $415.60  is  the  amount 
that  is  applied  for  money  expenditure  in  the  field  because  we  are  an 
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industrialized  set-up.  I  have  the  figures  before  me,  and  it  shows 
$415.60  in  a  $3,265  house. 

Senator  Baul..  And  you  pay  the  carpenters  $1.40  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  $1.25  to  $1.40.  We  pay  the  standard  rate.  Our  rates 
are  in  the  contract.  There  isn't  any  question  about  rates  on  the  con- 
tract. I  am  more  or  less  discussing  the  philosophy  of  the  general 
problem.  But  in  the  contract  we  have  in  mind,  those  rates  are  all 
established  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  we  are  above  those 
rates  that  are  established  by  the  United  States  Government.  We  pro- 
pose to  leave  them  above  it. 

Senator  Ball.  For  construction  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  For  construction.  It  is  in  the  contract.  We  didn't 
have  to  advance  our  rates  to  conform  with  the  Government  contract. 
We  were  already  above  it. 

Senator  Ball.  When  you  signed  this  contract  a  month  ago,  did  it 
involve  any  wage  increases  for  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Some,  but  very  little.  They  didn't  amount  to  over  1 
percent. 

Senator  Ball.  You  said  the  building  industry  in  Detroit  is  about  30 
percent  organized  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Thirty  percent  organized ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Ball.  What  is  the  part  that  is  organized;  A.  F.  of  L.? 

Mr.  Currier.  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.,  but  jDredominantly  A.  F.  of  L. 
No  labor  union  is  popular  in  the  building  trades  in  Detroit.  In  De- 
troit for  as  long  as  it  has  been  a  city  the  building  trades  have  been 
nonunion.  It  is  a  big,  unorganized  field,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  only  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  have  even  arrived  at  what  they  have  now,  and 
solely  because  of  tremendous  campaigns. 

Senator  Ball.  Did  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ever  try  to  organize  your  plant? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes;  they  tried  to  organize  every  plant  in  Detroit, 
and  very,  very  belligerently,  I  will  say,  too.  I  think  one  reason,  one 
outstanding  reason  for  the  failure  of  our  men  to  consider  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  when  they  decided  on  a  bargaining  agent  was  the  method  the 
A.  F.  of  L,  adopted  in  attempting  to  organize.  Only  6  or  7  months 
ago  they  attempted  to  organize  our  plant.  Two  years  ago  they  at- 
tempted to  organize  our  plant.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  C.  I.  O. 
attempted  to  organize  our  plant.  All  cases  were  ineffective  for  the 
reason  that  our  men  were  already  getting  more  than  what  they  were 
offering,  and  because  we  had  every  facility  that  would  improve  our 
relations — labor  relations — that  we  could  have  adopted.  The  men 
had  been  with  us  for  years,  they  had  never  been  out  of  a  job,  and  it 
was  pretty  hard  to  induce  them  to  join  any  organization. 

However,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  May, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  put  on  a  terrific  campaign,  and  I  had  30  of  my  men  in 
the  hospital,  beaten,  at  one  time.  I  have  had  the  disagreeable  feeling 
of  seeing  10  of  my  men  unconscious  at  one  time,  trying  to  bring  them 
to  life  at  one  time,  as  the  result  of  that  campaign,  without  one  man  in 
our  organization  belonging  to  any  union.  And  I  believe  that  those 
conditions  and  those  facts  played  a  very  large  part  in  our  men's  think- 
ing when  they  selected  the  C.  I.  O.  as  their  bargaining  agent. 

The  C.  I.  O.  campaign  and  effort  to  organize  us  2  or  3  years  ago — 
1  think  it  was  3, 1  am  not  sure — was  very  much  a  mass  effort.,  too.  We 
have  seen  as  high  as  five  to  ten  thousand  men  massed  in  front  of  our 
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gates  to  prevent  our  men  from  going  in.  The  C.  I.  O.  had  practically 
no  members,  either,  but  they  conducted  their  strike  in  such  a  man- 
ner— they  never  beat  our  men  up,  they  hooted  and  made  lots  of  racket, 
and  weren't  very  gentlemanly  in  their  remarks,  but  they  didn't  beat 
our  men,  and  for  that  reason  they  did  have  a  certain  feeling  toward 
them  that  they  did  not  have  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  I  believe  that 
explains  the  reason  why  they  are  a  C.  I.  O.  organization. 

I  have  seen  our  men  beaten  by  mobs  that  were  terrific;  you  men 
wouldn't  think  it  could  happen  in  a  civilized  country.  And  I  was 
always  there.  I  can  give  evidence,  because  I  was  there  personally. 
I  rode  in  on  the  first  truck.  I  saw  them  throw  bricks,  and  I  got  some 
of  them.  I  stood  with  my  men.  We  could  not  be  intimidated.  We 
were  ready  to  recogniz-e  any  union  the  men  wanted  to  join,  and  when 
they  got  ready  to  join  a  union  they  selected  one.  I  don't  think  the 
labor  union  is  an  issue  in  this. 

Senator  Ball.  It  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Currier.  As  a  businessman,  I  come  here  with  the  low  bid,  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  every  means  of  producing,  to  save  the  American 
public  more  than  $400,000,  and  if  there  is  a  labor  issue  I  didn't  bring 
it  here.  I  know  nothing — I  have  seen  no  labor  issue  whatsoever.  I 
have  the  names  to  submit,  the  number  of  employees  I  have.  I  need 
to  hire  no  men  whatever  for  this  little  job,  and  I  have  every  mechanic 
I  need  to  pursue  it.  I  have  the  money.  I  have  all  the  material  on 
hand.  There  isn't  any  material  I  haven't  got  on  hand  to  complete 
this  job,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Ball.  How  did  your  men  choose  the  C.  I.  O.  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  They  chose' the  C.  I.  O.  in  a  group.  They  already  had 
an  organization  among  themselves,  not  a  labor  organization,  but  we 
have  kept  close  together  with  debates  and  football  games  and  picnics 
and  dances.  We  have  a  Federal  Credit  Union  where  our  men  have 
$100,000  of  their  own  money.  We  have  never  had  a  man  borrow  money 
from  a  scalper,  or  borrow  to  pay  for  his  automobile  except  from  his 
own  credit  union.  They  had  $5  a  day  that  they  have  supplied  through 
their  own  set-up ;  anybody  who  is  sick  always  had  $5  a  day  even  though 
he  drew  other  money  for  getting  hurt.  Sometimes  our  men  drew  more 
money  when  they  were  sick  than  when  they  worked. 

We  haven't  got  a  man  that  needs  a  home.  They  always  got  their 
homes  at  less  cost  than  the  United  States  Government  is  paying  for  this 
$3,265  house.     They  always  got  their  homes  at  a  cost  that  was  low. 

We  believed  in  social  progress.  We  believed  in  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  the  men  that  were  making  it  possible  for  us  to  achieve  the 
success  we  have  achieved,  and  we  ask  for  an  investigation  to  prove 
whether  or  not  my  statements  are  correct,  if  there  should  be  any  doubt 
about  it.  ^  We  know  where  we  stand  on  it. 

There  is  nothing  mesmeric  about  it.  We  didn't  mesmerize  the  men 
when  the  union  found  it  very  difficult  to  organize  them,  because  they 
had  all  that  a  small  industry  could  afford  to  pay  them.  You  must  re- 
member it  was  a  one-man  industry  at  the  same  time,  which  would  make 
possible  many  things  that  couldn't  be  done  in  a  larger  corporation. 
We  have  every  social  benefit  that  we  could  conceive  of,  and  they  have 
done  it  themselves.  That  is  why  they  were  together  as  a  group,  and 
they  are  mostly  intelligent,  and  they  arrived  at  this.  I  would  say  they 
are  95  percent  intelligent,  maybe  99 : 1  hope  100  percent  intelligent. 
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Senator  Ball.  Did  you  argue  with  them  about  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract ? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  never  argued  with  them.  I  made  a  statement  that 
was  published  in  the  Detroit  papers,  wherein  I  stated  the  men  working 
for  us  could  belong  t-o  any  union,  as  long  as  it  was  a  legal  organization, 
and  our  position  has  never  changed.  Any  time  our  men  wanted  to  join 
a  union  they  were  privileged  to  do  it,  but  no  union  could  give  them  any 
more,  or  as  much  as  they  already  had.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
opinion  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  but  I  will  wager  you  that  the  C.  I.  O.  would 
testify,  if  they  were  asked,  that  even  the  great  C.  I.  O.  were  not  able  to 
offer  anything  to  our  employees,  and  they  have  many  things  the  C.  I.  O. 
could  never  offer.  I  think  they  would  say  that  if  they  were  asked, 
because  we  had  a  social  set-up. 

Senator  Ball.  Wlien  your  men  chose  the  C.  I.  O.,  this  spring,  did 
they  choose  it  100  percent  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  No  ;  practically.  They  eventually  took  it  100  percent. 
They  started  off  w^ith  a  large  majority  and  then  before  they  got  their 
charter  complete,  already  they  were  100  percent.  Our  office  organiza- 
tion, everything  in  the  institution  went  for  the  policy,  because  this 
outfit  always  worked  as  a  unit  with  a  good  understanding,  with  an 
understanding  of  what  we  were  trying  to  achieve. 

Senator  Ball.  Then  you  had  been  ready,  you  say,  for  2  years  to  sign 
a  contract  any  time  they  were  organized  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Any  time  in  their  judgment  they  wanted  a  bargaining 
agent  they  were  always  privileged  to  do  so.  I  have  public  statements 
and  letters  to  Congressmen  and  everything  else  to  support  it.  There 
was  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  done.  The  C.  I.  O.,  for  instance,  is 
no  load  to  me.  It  doesn't  disturb  the  men  and  it  doesn't  disturb  the 
management  in  the  least,  because  they  are  not  offering,  they  are  not 
giving  the  men  any  more.  The  men  have  as  much  as  they  ever  had, 
but  in  addition  to  that,  they  are  dignified  by  now  belonging  to  a 
national  labor  union.     They  were  looked  upon 

Senator  Ball  (interposing).  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  since  you  signed  the  C.  I.  O.  contract  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  No.  In  fact,  I  have  been  kept  2  weeks  in  Washington 
demanding  my  rights,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  be  there,  but  I  under- 
stand, from  speaking  with  my  organization  twice  a  day,  they  have  no 
difficulty  of  any  character  at  all.  You  gentlemen  have  kept  me  in 
Washington,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  anything  else. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  touch  a  little  further  on  technological 
developments,  some  of  the  things  we  do  in  our  plants  which  have  been 
responsible  for  reducing  this  cost,  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FuLTON".  Your  proposition  is  that  you  have  already  built  $3,200 
houses,  and  you  think  on  a  24  by  30  house,  you  could  actually  get  that 
cost  down  to  $2,500  as  a  marketable  proposition. 

Mr.  Currier.  I  think  the  day  will  come,  and  the  day  will  come  soon. 
I  can't  say  I  have  developed  it  to  where  I  can  do  it  now.  Presumably, 
I  have  done  pretty  well  at  $3,265.  I  think  the  direction  is  downward. 
I  think  there  are  many  other  men  in  my  field  who  think  as  I  do,  and  I 
am  by  no  means  an  outstanding  example,  but  if  they  must  be  sup- 
pressed, if  they  must  be  kicked  around  every  time  they  come  out  with 
good  thinking  and  sound  reasoning  that  will  help  our  standards  for 
our  people,  you  won't  have  very  many  because  they  lose  heart  and 
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stop.  We  haven't  used  the  brains  we  could  have  used  in  the  construc- 
tion field.  They  have  been  met  with  so  much  opposition  by,  we  might 
say,  invisible  forces,  that  they  just  abandon  it  and  probably  think  they 
ought  to  make  a  better  automobile  and  quit  thinking  about  the  most 
essential  thing  people  need  to  live ;  and  that  is  what  will  continue  to 
happen.  We  would  have  houses  down  to  $2,500  now  if  the  people 
had  wanted  to  think  along  those  lines  of  improved  technique  in  this 
field;  if  they  hadn't  been  discouraged  and  forced  to  abandon  their 
plans.  It  isn't  everybody  that  can  afford  to  spend  several  thousand 
dollars  to  fight  an  issue.  A  lot  of  men  have  had  a  much  better  fight 
than  I  could  think  of  suggesting,  but  they  have  only  had  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  and  have  abandoned  it  in  discouragement  and  gone 
into  something  else  years  ago. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  going  forward  in  the 
building  industry  or  going  backward,  I  feel  we  are  going  forward, 
but  we  can't  defeat  the  powers  of  Govermnent  or  the  powers  of  organ- 
ized effort  that  have  the  theory  that  every  investment,  every  capital 
investment  in  a  building,  is  a  prize  and  should  be  worked  out  for  as 
much  as  the  boys  that  work  on  it  can  get.  I  am  not  talking  about 
wage  rates  or  income.  I  am  talking  about  the  extra  hours  of  work  that 
it  takes.  There  isn't  any  sense  of  pulling  the  cat  by  the  tail  all  the 
time,  and  that  is  what  we  liave  been  trying  to  do  for  decades  in  tlie 
building  trades,  and  we  will  continue  it  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  let 
the  building  industry  join  in  the  march  of  progress  with  the  automobile 
and  refrigerator  and  other  things  that  have  come  to  advance  the  living 
standards  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  does  your  annual  wage  payment  to  your  average 
worker  in  the  plant  there  compare  with  the  annual  wage  payment  of 
the  building-crafts  industries  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  would  say  we  will  average  $700  higher  per  year  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  will  say  we  will  average  $350  to  $400  higher 
than  the  automobile  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that,  in  effect,  it  is  a  lower  hourly  wage  rate  than 
would  be  true  with  a  craft  industry  for  a  regular  job  52  weeks  a  year. 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  right. 

INIr.  Fulton.  And  $700  more  to  the  actual  worker. 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  right.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  cutting 
of  wage  rates  in  this  situation  at  all.  We  haven't  got  to  have  a  man 
who  has  spent  years  to  learn  how  to  get  the  technique  of  plumbing  to 
be  able  to  put  the  pipes  in  the  wall  while  the  section  of  the  house  is 
under  construction.  That  can  be  an  ordinary  man  on  the  assembly 
line  who  may  draw  90  cents  an  hour  the  year  around.  One  month  or 
2  months  on  an  assembly  line  can  develop  a  perfect  mechanic  for  that 
work.  He  doesn't  have  to  carry  around  a  ton  of  tools  and  have  an  extra 
truck,  and  everything  else,  to  achieve,  out  on  a  job,  what  a  man  on 
an  assembly  line  could  achieve  in  1  hour.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
method.  It  isn't  prefabricated.  In  this  issue,  it  is  just  a  different 
method  of  performing  the  same  thing. 

This  house  involved  in  this  300-house  group  here  is  a  standard  house 
that  is  to  be  built,  that  is  all.  I  prefer  to  build  it  by  putting  it  on  an 
assembly  line,  I  prefere  to  build  it  by  reducing  the  amount  of  time  that 
I  could  put  in  the  field  when  there  is  going  to  be  frost  and  cold  weather 
and  a  man  can't  work.    I  prefer  to  put  in  that  time  in  a  warm  shop 
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where  a  man  can  work.  I  can  assure  you  a  reduction  of  costs  to  achieve 
that  by  my  method  of  not  using  subcontractors  and  not  letting  every 
man  take  a  cut  on  everything.  I  put  it  in  a  shop  and  have  one  outfit 
do  it  all,  which  again  obtains  a  saving.  I  would  say  both  things,  and  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  have  reduced  it  the  difference  in  the  bids. 

Mr.  Fulton.  These  houses  that  you  were  building,  were  they  comp- 
arable houses  to  these  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Most  of  the  houses  that  I  have  built  have  been  built 
conventionally,  not  under  the  industrialized  system,  because  you  have 
to  have  numbers  of  houses  alike  and  in  one  place  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success.  On  my  other  operations  I  used  to  have  houses  all  over  heck 
and  all  different  designs,  and  I  couldn't  achieve  the  same  measure  of 
cost  as  I  did  on  this,  but,  nevertheless,  all  year  we  have  been  building 
houses  as  big  and  bigger  than  this  for  less  money  than  I  quoted  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  you  are  talking  about  a  saving  already  of  $1,300 
which  you  think  would  still  allow  you  a  liberal  profit  ^ 

Mr.  Currier.  Quite  a  liberal  profit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  a  type  of  thing  which,  if  continued,  you  would 
hope  to  make  as  much  as  $2,000  less  than  the  A.  F.  of  L.  bidder  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Fulton,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  a 
five-room  house,  if  our  commodity  values  don't  change — I  don't  know 
when  they  will  change,  but  take  commodities  as  they  are,  it  is  not  out 
of  the  realm  of  reasonable  thinking  to  say  that  a  house  can  be  built 
for  $2,500 — 24  by  30,  the  same  size  as  this  house  here. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  a  cellar  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  With  a  full  basement,  with  furnace  and  every  modern 
convenience,  with  a  basement  floor,  and  8-  or  9-inch  block  wall — 
everything  that  any  modern  house  will  give  you — small,  however,  for 
a  workingman,  and  based  on  the  relative  monthly  payments,  on  what 
the  $4,700  price  would  be,  it  will  be  $10  a  month  less,  or  payable  12 
years  faster.  If  the  workingman  taking  my  bid  wants  to  pay  the  same 
payment  he  would  have  to  pay  under  the  other  bid,  he  would  have  his 
home  paid  for  12  years  faster  than  by  taking  the  other  bid.  Or  if  he 
preferred  to  take  less  monthly  payments,  he  can  do  it  by  paying  $10 
less  a  month  and  pay  for  the  house  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

On  our  present  basis  of  obsolescence  and  depreciation  and  our  pres- 
ent interest  rate,  a  house  should  be  built  for  the  workingman  and  his 
monthly  payments  should  not  exceed  $20  a  month,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  not  exceed  $20  a  month. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  When  were  the  bids  called  for  on  this 
project? 

Mr.  Currier.  They  were  called  for  on  the  18th  of  September  and 
it  was  bid  on  the  18th  of  September. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  The  contract  has  not  been  let  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  The  contract  was  morally  let  to  me  the  night  that  I 
was  so  low.  The  officer.  Colonel  Westbrook,  who  had  my  bid,  was 
somewhat  shocked,  I  believe,  because  it  was  so  low.  I  frankly  wasn't 
shocked,  but  I  should  have  been  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  when  my  bid 
was  so  low,  when  I  could  have  gotten  another  $300,000  out  of  Uncle 
Sam — and  I  think  there  would  have  been  less  disturbance  if  I  had  done 
so,  because  I  think  it  rocked  the  gravy  boat  properly. 

I  was  satisfied  my  figures  had  been  well  checked,  and  the  Colonel 
asked  me,  on  account  of  being  so  low,  how  about  my  ability.     I  gave 
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him  a  signed  statement  which  satisfied  him.  I  told  him  the  $750,000' 
bond  was  ready,  that  all  of  the  requirements  under  the  contract  would 
be  fulfilled.  He  had  his  man  go  up  there  to  Detroit  and  he  studied 
it  well,  visited  my  plant,  and  went  into  everything  to  find  out  that 
Colonel  Westbrook  was  not  going  to  be  let  down.  Privately,  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  be  let  down  with  my  net  worth  and  a  $750,000  bond,, 
and  the  additional  savings ;  I  couldn't  see  how  he  could  be  let  down, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  being  carefully  investigated. 

I  said,  "I  want  to  go  back  to  Detroit  and  get  to  work,"  and  he 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  all  the  office  staff  shook  hands  with  me,  for 
being  so  low,  I  guess.  I  went  back  and  went  to  work,  and  put  in 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  didn't  know  there  was  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  When  Colonel  Westbrook  said  I  would  get  a  letter 
in  the  mail,  I  didn't  assume  I  wouldn't  get  a  letter  in  the  mail.  I 
thought  Colonel  Westbrook  and  Mr.  Carmody  were  very  reliable. 
When  the  Colonel  said  "Go  to  work,"  I  was  going  to  go  to  work,  and 
I  didn't  find  out  until  rumors  came  to  me  that  there  was  some  question. 

I  came  back  on  the  following  Friday  to  sign  the  contract  and  wa& 
amazed  to  discover  that  there  had  been  a  question  raised,  and  I  asked 
the  Colonel  how  low  I  should  be  to  get  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  Government.  I  thought  four  hundred  thirty  thousand,  or 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand,  was  quite  low.  Well,  he  said 
that  wasn't  the  issue,  that  a  labor  issue  had  been  raised.  I  wanted 
to  know  what  conceivable  labor  issue  could  be  raised  here  when  there 
wasn't  a  question  of  strikes  or  anything,  and  all  labor  was  controlled 
by  one  source. 

My  method  is  the  guaranty  of  no  labor  trouble,  particularly  when 
I  was  in  a  national  organization  that  I  did  not  know  was  in  disrepute. 
If  the  C.  I.  O.  is  in  disrepute,  the  public  should  know  it.  At  least 
my  men  should  know  it  before  they,  in  their  decision  to  select  their 
bargaining  agent,  pick  the  wrong  horse.  We  didn't  dream  of  such 
a  possibility.  We  still  think  we  are  dreaming,  to  think  it  could  have 
happened. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  What  is  the  status  right  now? 

Mr.  CuERiEE.  The  status  right  now  is  that  I  am  still  waiting — I 
hope  it  is  not  a  sit-down  strike.  I  am  waiting  for  the  contract.  I 
propose  to  remain  for  quite  a  while  until  T  get  it,  if  it  is  possible 
at  all. 

Acting  Chairman  Hatch.  Mr.  Currier,  I  found  your  story  very 
interesting.  I  am  sorry  I  will  have  to  leave  and  won't  be  able  to  hear 
the  rest  of  it. 

(Senator  Ball  took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Currier.  May  I  have  another  minute  on  an  angle  of  the  things 
that  we  do  and  some  description  of  the  technical  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  you  keep  it  very  brief. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Yes ;  but  we  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Car- 
mody  on  this  same  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  Currier.  A  door — that  isn't  a  natural  door  but  nevertheless  my 
point  can  be  described.  In  our  mill  that  door  with  all  the  hinges, 
all  the  hardware  and  everything  is  completed  in  the  plant.  The 
jams  that  go  in  beside  it,  the  wood  that  goes  in  beside  it  that  holds 
the  door  between  the  masonry  and  the  stops,  are  already  in  together 
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in  the  plant  before  it  leaves  the  assembly  line.  I  can  pay  income 
higher  than  the  automobile  trades,  or  20  percent  higher  than  our 
trade,  and  do  that  work  completely  for  37l^  cents  an  opening.  I 
can  put  the  door  in ;  I  can  trim  it  to  size;  I  can  put  the  jams  together; 
and  I  can  put  all  that  hardware  on ;  and  I  defy  anybody  to  do  it  under 
$2.50  on  the  job,  because  they  are  doing  it  when  it  is  awkward.  I 
do  it  on  a  jig  and  that  is  there.  I  put  the  door  in  and  use  an  electric 
drill  to  put  the  screws  in  the  butts  and  use  another  drill  to  fix  the 
lock-rail  and  put  in  room  for  the  knob  to  go  through,  and  I  do,  it  in 
one  operation.  Our  cost,  hicluding  shop  overhead,  is  37i/2  cents.  We 
don't  see  the  sense  of  spending  $3  or  $2.50  on  it  when  it  can  be  done 
there  for  37i/^  cents. 

That  door  is  already  in  the  wall  section  before  it  goes  to  the  job. 
The  door  itself  is  separate,  but  when  you  get  the  door  on  the  job,  all 
you  do  is  put  the  door  right  into  the  hinges  there  and  drop  the  bolt 
in  there  and  your  door  is  done.  It  is  all  done  without  any  work  at  all. 
The  first  coat  of  paint  is  on  it  before  it  gets  there.  There  is  only 
one  coat  to  do  on  the  job,  and  our  experience  is  that  it  isn't  marred, 
or  anything,  and  we  are  getting  out  500  to  700  doors  a  day  on  that 
basis  for  over  4  years.  Every  builder  that  does  business  with  us  gets 
the  door  built  that  way.  Other  builders  get  it  done  that  way.  We 
figure  on  the  average  small  house  we  save  $25  alone  by  their  accepting 
our  method  of  putting  doors  on,  and  we  make  a  profit. 

A  window  can  be  done  the  same  way,  shoved  in  an  opening.  Our 
kitchen  cupboards  can  be  built  in  the  plant  for  $21  when  they  couldn't 
be  built  on  the  job  with  the  same  class  of  material  at  three  times  that 
much. 

"When  this  job  comes  out,  the  oak  flooring  is  already  in,  the  sanding 
is  done,  the  waxing  is  done  and  the  staining  is  done.  When  the  job 
comes  out  all  the  flooring  is  finished.  I  can  do  it  in  the  plant  for 
less  than  half  the  cost  outside,  and  I  can  buy  the  flooring  much  cheaper 
and  it  is  better  flooring,  it  is  Brucelized  flooring  with  everything  in 
there  to  prevent  moisture  from  going  inside  the  wood.  If  I  did  it  on 
the  job  with  strip  flooring,  it  would  cost  very  much  more. 

The  linoleum  is  also  in.  The  house  comes  in  two  sections.  The 
roof  comes  in  two  sections.  When  that  house  comes  to  the  job,  the 
cement  blocks  are  already  laid  and  tlie  first  2  by  4's  run  around  the  top 
and  leveled  off.  I  can  complete  the  house  as  far  as  erection  is  con- 
cerned with  four  men  in  6  hours,  and  I  believe  a  bunch  of  jobs  in  one 
place  can  be  done  faster  than  that.  In  other  words,  if  I  paid  the 
standard  rate  in  Detroit — which  I  am  paying,  but  I  am  paying  more 
than  that  in  most  cases,  but  the  minimum  is  $1.25  for  carpenters — it 
could  only  cost  $30  to  erect  the  house,  and  you  would  do  it  in  half  a 
day.  I  consider  that  much  better  than  taking  2  weeks  or  6  weeks  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Our  electrical  wire  is  already  in  the  walls.  Our 
plumbing  is  already  in  the  walls.  Our  heat  ducts,  if  there  should  be 
a  room  on  the  second  floor,  are  already  in  the  walls.  All  the  boring 
for  the  electric  wires  and  boring  for  the  plumbing  is  already  put  in 
by  wood  drills.  There  is  no  necessity  for  having  a  brace  and  bit  and 
monkeying  around  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  and  other  tools  to  do  some- 
thing by  hand  that  could  be  done  much  more  rapidly  over  a  machine 
and  with  less  labor.  In  other  words,  it  isn't  hard  to  work  on  it; 
wh^eas  if  you  take  a  brace  and  bit  and  try  to  drill  a  3-inch  hole 
through  a  yellow-pine  knot,  you  will  find  that  is  work. 
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That  is  one  reason  for  one  of  the  things  we  are  doing  that  I  could 
pass  out  to  any  man,  and  he  would  readily  understand  that  was 
responsible  for  the  savings.  And  I  want  to  know,  gentlemen,  why  I 
should  do  it  the  other  way  when  I  can  do  it  that  way  so  much  more 
easily  and  with  so  much  more  income  and  much  easier  life  for  our  men. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  any  further,  but  I  could  go  on  for  hours,  and 
I  think  I  could  give  you  continued  interesting  information,  because  I 
have  several  hundred  proofs  here  before  me  that  I  could  submit  to 
you ;  but  I  thank  you. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Mr.  Currier,  your  wage  for  carpenters  on 
the  job  is  $1.25  to  $1.40? 

Mr.  CuKRiER.  That  is  right. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  What  about  mill  hands  ? 

Mr.  CuKRiER.  Our  highest  rate  in  the  mill  is  $1.25,  and  these  young 
fellows  who  come  in,  20  or  21,  and  shove  trucks  around,  get  70  cents — 
70  cents  to  $1.25.  They  work  50  hours  and  get  time  and  a  half  over 
40.  Our  guaranty  to  the  men  is  40  hours  for  52  weeks,  but  our  attempt 
is  50.  They  get  time  and  a  half  over  40  hours.  If  you  check  it  up, 
based  on  a  definite  policy,  it  would  work  out  to  a  minimum  of  close  to 
80  cents  and  a  maximum  of  around  $1.40. 

Remember,  in  our  mill  there  is  a  different  type,  but  in  our  trade 
there  are  other  men,  like  myself,  who  have  plants.  We  are  20  percent 
above  the  plant  that  we  are  in  competition  with.  There  are  other 
plants  in  Detroit  like  ours,  and  we  are  comparable  with  them,  or  20 
percent  above  their  rate,  in  addition  to  year-round  employment.  The 
truck  driver  gets  80  cents  an  hour.  The  Government  specifies  75  cents. 
If  I  went  into  a  description  of  different  types  of  men  in  the  plant,  I 
would  have  25  classifications  for  you.  For  truck  drivers,  75  is  the 
Government's  demand,  75  is  the  A.  F,  of  L.'s  rate,  75  is  the  C.  I.  O, 
rate,  80  cents  is  our  rate.  Our  men  get  time  and  a  half  over  40  hours, 
and  we  decided  on  more  than  40  hours.  It  isn't  as  though  they  worked 
40  hours.  Our  plan  is  for  the  truck  drivers  to  work  50  to  55  hours  in 
the  summertime,  so  they  get  about  $56  a  week.  Our  average  truck 
driver  gets  $55  a  week — between  $50  and  $55. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  You  more  or  less  guarantee  both  inside 
and  outside  employees  52  weeks  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  right.  We  have  our  record.  Our  best  proof 
of  our  record,  sir,  is  the  fact  that  they  preferred  to  remain  a  set-up 
that  was  working  than  take  a  chance  on  any  national  union  until  the 
time  came  when  they  saw  we  were  going  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
picture  because  our  market  which  we  had  relied  upon  was  being  choked 
out  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  material  under  priorities. 

So  we  felt — the  men  felt,  intelligent  men — they  doped  out  most  of 
their  social  planning  themselves.  I  have  always  supported  anytlaing 
in  the  right  direction,  but  I  don't  take  the  responsibility  for  all  the 
ideas  we  have.  They  saw  we  were  not  going  to  have  any  work,  and 
they  figured  we  had  to  enter  a  wider  field. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Did  the  A,  F.  of  L.  building  trades  in  their 
contacts  with  you  object  to  this  method  of  construction? 

Mr,  Currier,  Always.  Tliey  never  had  a  contract  with  me.  In 
conversations  with  me  hundreds  of  times — and  I  have  never  been  on 
the  outs  with  them — I  have  been  told  that  every  time  I  talked  to  them. 
I  suggested  to  them  3  years  ago  the  direction  this  should  go,  and  they 
said  it  couldn't  be  done,  because  they  had  to  protect  the  electrical  union 
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and  the  plumbers'  union  and  some  other  damned  union — if  you  will 
pardon  my  French.  They  had  to  protect  some  union  and  they  had 
to  protect  their  initiation  charge.  I  understand  these  initiation 
charges  run  up  into  the  hundreds.  What  would  happen  if  we  were 
permitted  to  turn  out  sashes  by  the  hundreds,  glazed  in  the  shop  ?  It 
is  a  philosophy. 

Their  philosophy  of  building  is  different,  in  my  opinion,  from  the 
progress  of  our  times.  They  couldn't  do  it.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
them  several  times,  recently,  too.  There  wasn't  any  hope  for  us  to 
follow  an  idea  of  lowering  costs  if  we  adopted  a  philosophy  that  when 
craftsmen  had  learned  a  trade,  that  an  industry  should  be  preserved 
to  take  care  of  them  because  they  had  learned  their  trade.  We  felt 
the  most  important  thing  was  to  lower  costs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
most  people.  We  always  felt  at  a  time  when  building  demand  was 
high,  that  the  principle  of  trying  to  preserve  the  crafts  alone  pro- 
duced a  shortage  of  mechanics — a  definite  shortage  of  mechanics — 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  think  everyone  knows  that  in 
many  cities  and  in  many  places  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  enter  a 
closed  craft  union.  They  preferred  to  have  men  work  oil  a  permit 
basis,  so  it  always  left  us  with  a  gradual  shortening  of  mechanics, 
particularly  after  we  had  come  out  of  depression  years.  When  we 
came  out  of  the  depression  years  and  building  was  so  bad,  naturally 
no  new  men  went  into  those  trades,  so  they  preferred  to  produce  a 
shortage  of  mechanics  and  a  higher  cost  rather  than  making  the  work 
so  easy  that  any  man  could  participate  in  its  production. 

There  is  much  heavy  construction  that  the  construction  field  could 
well  continue  at,  but  without  all  the  advantages  of  factory  production 
that  the  small  house  for  the  workingman  offers,  and  you  could  get  your 
houses  done  faster,  there  wouldn't  be  the  delay  in  getting  plants  out^ 
in  getting  the  plants  finished,  because  you  are  enlisting  in  the  field 
of  defense  workers  more  men  that  are  able  to  do  the  type  of  work  that 
you  want  to  do. 

Here  are  300  houses.  Men  are  sleeping  in  barns  and  everywhere 
else  out  in  that  district,  and  a  private  industry  could  not  serve  the 
workingman  out  there,  and  investigation  will  disclose  that  the  demand 
is  bad.  We  sit  by  and  wait  weeks.  The  frost  will  be  in  the  ground 
soon  and  you  can't  put  in  footings,  and  it  just  means  you  delay  the 
defense  program  by  stalling  around  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that 
is  a  strong  statement,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  right. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Currier. 

Mr.  Carmody. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  M.  CARMODY,  ADMINISTRATOR,   FEDERAL 
WORKS  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Resumed 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Mr.  Carmody,  I  think  we  would  like  you 
first  to  give  us  your  general  statement  about  the  points  involved  in 
this  Currier  contract. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  structural-steel 
business,  very  heavy  gates  were  built  at  the  Panama  Canal.  Bids  were 
submitted  by  the  largest  structural-steel  firms  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  When  the  bids  were  opened,  it  was  discovered  that 
McClintock-Marshall  Co.,  an  independent  company,  bid  st^veral  million 
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dollars  under  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
largest  fabricating  company  in  the  country.  One  of  the  partners 
fainted  when  they  made  it.  Something  of  that  kind  always  takes 
place  when  bids  are  opened.  The  fellow  who  didn't  get  the  job  feels 
that  he  might  have  cut  something  out  and  got  it,  and  the  fellow  who  got 
the  job  feels  that  he  might  have  got  it  if  his  bid  had  been  just  enough 
under  the  second  bidder  to  be  low. 

So,  when  Mr.  Currier  says  that  we  are  not  interested  in  low  bids, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  not  only  are  we  interested  in  low  bids,  but 
we  have  rejected  many  bids  because  they  weren't  low  enough  and 
have  asked  contractors  to  come  back  even  for  the  third  time  with 
bids  on  this  particular  program.  In  one  case  that  I  have  in  mind,  on  a 
job  of  about  $1,200,000,  on  the  third  bidding  we  got  $200,000  out  of  it 
with  practically  no  changes  in  the  plans.  We  are  tremendously  in- 
terested in  low  bids  and  in  low  costs  from  reputable  people.  I  am  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Currier  has  been  charged  with  not  being  financially 
responsible. 

Now,  I  think  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  caution  on  this  job 
at  this  time  was  given  by  Mr,  Currier  himself  when  he  said  that 
doing  the  work  the  way  it  is  planned  to  do  it  would  cause  a  revolution 
in  the  building  industry.  The  building  industry  is  thousands  of  years 
old.  It  has  been  backward  technologically,  but  it  has  made  some 
progress.  It  is  a  very  large  industry.  Perhaps  there  are  too  many 
separate  factors  in  it.  It  has  been  guided  largely  by  craft  work- 
manship, growing,  as  Mr.  Currier  says,  partly  out  of  the  guilds  and 
partly  out  of  an  earlier  history  than  that  in  the  field  of  building. 

Now,  with  respect  to  this  particular  job,  I  feel  that  I  have  more  than 
a  single  responsibility.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  publicly  declared 
labor  policy,  but  that  the  Government,  through  the  Congress  and 
through  the  administration,  is  interested  in  certain  labor  relation- 
ships is  evidenced  in  many  ways — evidenced  by  the  passage  of  the 
Bacon-Davis  law  itself,  which  governs  wage  rates  on  this  job.  None 
of  us  would  be  likely  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Currier's  wage  rates  on  this 
job  beyond  finding  out  whether  or  not  he  was  conforming  to  the  pre- 
vailing wage  scale  that  would  be  submitted  to  us  and  to  him  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  creation  of  various  labor  boards  indicates  the  broad  interest 
of  the  Government  itself  in  matters  of  labor  policy,  I  think,  with 
respect  to  labor  matters  now,  and  with  respect  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, that  the  most  regrettable  thing  of  all  is  that  there  is  a  divided 
labor  movement  in  this  country.  I  don't  know  that  anyone  can  do 
anything  about  it,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  labor  movement 
for  many  years.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  labor  leaders  for  many 
years  in  all  of  these  camps.  I  was  a  mediator  under  the  Wagner 
Labor  Board  during  the  early  days  of  N,  R.  A.  My  natural  approach 
to  these  problems  is  that  of  a  mediator  who  would  undertake  to 
reconcile  the  differences  that  have  broken  out. 

I  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  six  bituminous  labor  boards  which 
were  set  up  under  N.  R,  A,,  and  when  the  six  groups  gathered  as  a 
single  body,  by  choice  of  the  chairmen  of  the  other  five,  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  group,  representing  them  in  their  dealings  with 
N,  R,  A,  and  with  the  operators  as  well  as  with  the  unions. 
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I  was  ii  ni(;rnf)(!r  of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  which  handles 
labor  nijittcrs  on  (he,  (rljiKs  A  railroads  in  the  United  States,  dealing 
with  21  railroad  bi'otliei'lioods, 

I  was  on(^  of  the  original  Hieml>ers  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  tliat  was  (treated  by  the  Congress. 

Out  of  (hat  exjMU'ience  I  have  had  an  intimate  relationship  with 
these  iaboi-  pioblenis.  1  don't  want  to  be  the  person  that  creates  a 
revolution  in  this.  I  have  hoj)ed,  first,  that  some  of  the  progress 
tliMt  hits  been  made  in  ])refabrication  and  transplanting  it  to  the  field 
could  be  (levelo|)e<l  still  furtluir  without  injuring,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  it,  liiige  bodies  of  citizens.  It  may  be  that  it  cannot  Ijc  done  that 
way;  but  if  i(,  can't  be  done  that  way,  let  us  at  least  try  to  do  it  that 
way. 

Now  as  to  this  particular  job:  When  O.  P.  M.  was  created  in  order 
(hid,  (hei'(i  migld  be  !i  balMiiee  between  emi)loyers  and  employees,  the 
]*i'esiden(,  niinuMJ  joint  heads,  one  representing  the  em})loyers,  Mr. 
Knudsciii,  one  representing  labor,  Mr.  Hillmaii.  I  think  that,  too, 
indicides  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
stid)ility. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  information  that  the  labor  section  of  O.  P.  M. 
feels  that  there  is  likely  to  be  less  stability  in  the  total  labor  situation 
if  an  organizat  ion  that  has  not  heretofore  been  in  the  building  industry 
comes  into  i(.  However,  at  this  momen(,  1  think  we  are  about  to  close 
ou(  any  indecision  with  respect  to  what  ought  to  be  done  here.  If  I  had 
not  come  here  this  morning,  I  think  I  would  have  been  in  touch  with 
re])resentat  ives  of  O.  P.  M.  and  of  other  agencies  of  Government  to  see 
if  we  cnn't  nnally  get  the  answer  to  this. 

Act  ing  (Chairman  liAUi.  Where  ditl  your  information  from  ().  P.  M. 
come?     1  mean  fi'om  wliat  source? 

Mr.  Cakmopv.  Well,  it  came  from  two  sources.  It  came  from  the 
members  of  ;i  bo;ird  of  i-eview  that,  has  been  set  u]),  and  also  directly 
from  Mr.  HilluKurs  ollice,  although  not  from  him,  because  he  has  been 
out  of  town.  a!ul  I  had  to  get  in  toucli  witli  him  out  of  town. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  This  is  the  first  time  this  (luestion  of 
granting  a  (JoNcrnment  construction  contract  (o  a  concern  with  a 
closed-sho])  C.  I.  ( ).  contrai-t  has  come  up,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Cakmohy.  1  (hink  (his  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  come  sharply 
in  (his  fashion.  1  think  that  some  contractors,  prefabricators,  may 
ha\i'  built  a  f(>w  units  without  A.  F.  of  L.  labor,  but  this  is  the  first 
tim(>  that  (lie  issue  has  come  as  shar})ly  as  this.  I  recognized  this 
wluMi  il  was  brought  to  my  at(en(i<)n,  and  I  did  not  know  it  until 
my  at(en(ion  was  called  to  it  by  O.  P.  M.  as  something  that  is  im- 
]iortant  in  (lu>  labor  stabilization  in  the  defense  ])rogram.  I  think 
(her(»  is  no  (iU(\s(ion  on  the  part  of  (he  re{M-esen(atives  even  of  C.  I.  O. 
al)ou(  my  o\\-n  knowl(>dge  of  Avhat  is  involved  here  or  my  lack  of 
undei's(anding  of  (Iieii-  |)oin(  of  \  iew.  Incidentally,  I  have  already 
(old  INTr.  Curri(M-  that  ]\c  slatinl  his  case  completely  to  me  the  first  time 
he  came  (o  se(>  me  with  representa(ives  from  C.  I.  O.  There  is  no 
misunclerstanding  on  my  part  about  his  case,  except  that  I  am  rather 
sui-[)rised,  even  at  this  late  date,  having  him  say  that  he  doesn't 
understand  tluMV  is  a  laboi-  situation  involved.  That  is  a  little  naive 
and  p(>rhai)s  something  else.  But  that  is  all  right;  I  won't  even 
quarrel  with  that. 
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Acting-  Chairman  Ball.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  reasonably  as 
to  whether  on  this  particular  contract  the  fact  that  he  has  a  C.  I.  O. 
closed-shop  agreement  would  lead  to  difficulty  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Wei  J,  there  is  no  way  by  which  one  can  completely 
satisfy  himself  in  labor  matters  of  that  kind.  I  will  say  this,  that  I 
am  quite  sure  that  this  is  one  time  when  too  much  knowledge  of  a 
situation  is  a  handicap.  If  I  had  no  previous  experience  with  the 
labor  problems  and  had  no  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  in- 
volved here,  I  probably  would  have  signed  this  contract,  and  nobody 
ever  would  have  heard  of  it  until  something  happened  in  Detroit. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  say,  too,  that  I  have  a  notion  that 
perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  education  on  complex 
problems,  the  discussion  surrounding  this  w411  prove  to  have  been 
helpful  to  everybody. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  You  mean  an  appreciation  of  your  head- 
aches ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes;  well,  I  pi'obably  could  say  that  sometimes  it 
takes  more  courage  to  face  discussion  than  it  does  to  sign  your  name 
and  run  away  from  it. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  I  am  still  trying  to  get  a  picture  of  this 
Detroit  situation.  If  the  situation  is  as  Mr.  Currier  gave  it  to  us, 
my  impression  would  be  that  he  ))robably  can  do  the  job  without  any 
major  labor  difficulty  on  it.  A.  F,  of  L.  might  object,  but  after  all, 
Detroit  is  pretty  much  a  C.  I.  O.  town. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  But  you  are  looking  at  the  thing  from 
the  national  angle. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes ;  I  think  that  if,  as  a  result  of  this  contract  being 
given  to  a  contractor  who  previously  had  not  been  operating  in  the 
program,  there  were  repercussions  even  elsewhere  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram, I  would  be  held  responsible  for  having  brought  them  about  if  I 
had  not  given  it  not  only  thorough  consideration  myself,  but  if  1  had 
not  talked  it  over  with  other  people  who  have  even  greater  responsi- 
bility for  labor  stabilization  in  the  defense  program  tlian  I  personally 
have. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Have  you  been  in  contact  with  the  build- 
ing-trades department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  myself  called  them, 
except  that  I  have  been  called  by  representatives  of  the  building-trades 
union. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  What  is  their  position  on  it? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Well,  the  position  of  the  building-trades  people  in 
Detroit  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  this  contract  go  this  way.  That 
is  quite  natural.  I  expected  that.  I  happened  to  have  known  some 
of  the  men  in  that  industry  in  Detroit.  You  see,  Detroit  for  many, 
many  years  was  known  as  one  of  the  strongest  open-shop  cities  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  no  organization  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, and  the  building  trades  themselves  struggled  against  great 
employer-organized  opposition. 

I  participated — wait  a  minute.  How  did  I  come  to  deal  with  the 
local  Labor  Board  ?  Yes ;  there  was  a  regional  board  in  Detroit  in  1933, 
I  was  sent  out  there  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the  tool  and  die  makeral' 
strike  which  broke  out  in  the  automobile  industry,  and  there  I  met 
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all  of  the  members  of  the  regional  labor  board.  I  recall  now  that 
Frank  Martel,  who  was  head  of  the  building-trades  union  in  Detroit, 
was  a  member  of  that  board ;  and  there  sat  on  the  board  as  an  alternate 
when  he  was  not  here,  Dan  Collins,  who  was  head  of  the  bricklayers. 

It  was  out  of  the  discussions  that  we  had  around  that  table  that 
I  learned  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  union 
organization  throughout,  because,  you  see,  the  employers  that  fought 
organization  inside  their  plants  also  fought  against  giving  contracts 
for  construction — and  they  were  responsible  for  a  lot  of  it — to  con- 
tractors employing  organized  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  employers,  who  had  actually  been  brought  in  there 
to  break  up  the  unions  that  were  then  there,  was  also  a  member  of  this 
board,  and  I  sat  with  him,  too. 

Those  men  were  perfectly  frank  in  telling  the  history  of  this 
struggle  in  Detroit.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  until  this  came  up,  but 
it  comes  back  to  me  quite  sharply  now.  Whether  or  not  that  situa- 
tion obtains  today,  I  do  not  know.  The  automobile  business  is  or- 
ganized. The  C.  I.  O.  has  organized  it.  And  it  may  be  that  there 
is  a  somewhat  different  situation. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Is  it  your  information  that  this  30  per- 
cent of  the  building  industry  in  Detroit  that  has  organized  is  C.  I.  O. 
in  substantial  part? 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  figures  on  it,  and 
I  have  made  no  inquiry. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Did  the  Detroit  Building  Trades  Council 
make  any  threats  or  predictions  of  trouble  or  anything? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  they  called  me  on  the  telephone  to  tell  me  the 
story  and  to  tell  me  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the  past  and 
what  they  thought  would  be  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  the  future — 
but  no  threats ;  no.  Nobody  has  made  threats,  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  Seattle.  The  convention  is  on  in  Seattle — first  the  building 
trades  and  then  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  You  haven't  heard,  then,  from  the  build- 
ing-trades department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  The  building-trades  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
have  not  communicated  with  me  so  far  as  I  know.  They  may  have 
written  me  letters,  but  when  letters  and  telegrams  come  in  in  stacks  like 
that,  one  can't  read  them  all. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Is  there  any  legal  basis  on  which  you 
could  deny  Mr.  Currier  this  contract  simply  on  the  grounds  of  a 
labor  policy? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  that.  I  have  communicated  that  to 
O.  P.  M.,  and  that  is  what  I  hoped  to  get  settled  today  if  I  didn't 
have  to  come  here. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  In  other  words,  even  if  you  decided  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  give  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building  trades  a  monopoly 
on  Government  construction,  there  is  no  legal  way  you  can  do  it  any 
more  than  they  can  give  the  C.  I.  O.  a  monopoly  on  machine-shop 
work  or  automobiles. 

Mr  Carmody.  Unions  usually  develop  their  own  monopolies. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball,  I  take  it  the  decision  that  is  in  the  making 
will 
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Mr.  Carmody  (interposing).  I  certainly  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  wish  to  get  into  arguments  with  unions  about  how  they  run 
their  business.  I  haven't  been  in  the  practice  of  giving  them  advice, 
because  they  are  autonomous,  and  they  know  their  own  business,  and 
they  have  had  to  fight  for  what  they  have  had  over  the  years.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  for  an  A.  F.  of  L. 
group  to  organize  a  mine  in  West  Virginia,  you  know,  I  mean  the 
difficulty  is  that  we  are  aware  of  those  things  when  we  talk  about 
monopoly. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Have  you  gone  into  this  thing  enough  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  economy  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  am  sure  there  are  economies.  I  am  sure,  too,  that 
while  this  is  not  the  beginning — other  beginnings  have  been  made — 
the  very  fact  that  so  much  public  attention  has  been  focused  upon  it 
may  mean  that  certain  changes  will  come  more  rapidly  in  the  build- 
ing industry  as  a  result  of  it  than  they  might  have  come  without  it. 
I  think  this  discussion  is  not  without  its  values.  I  do  not  know 
whether  everybody  will  agree  with  me  on  that,  but  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  the  end,  it  will  prove  to  have  had  value  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
craft  unions. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  It  looks  as  if  it  is  an  inevitable  economic 
development,  and  they  had  better  adjust  to  it  rather  than  fight  it. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes,  sir. 

No ;  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the  straight- 
line  production  development  in  the  automobile  industry  that  broke 
down  the  crafts  came  faster  because  there  were  no  hard  and  fast 
precedents  that  had  to  be  broken  down.  I  think  perhaps  that  ex- 
ample is  having  its  effect  on  production  not  only  in  Mr.  Currier's 
plant  and  in  a  few  other  plants  having  to  do  with  prefabrication,  but 
perhaps  throughout  the  industry. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  then,  I  take  it  that  on  the  building  of  these 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  hundred  houses  that  Mr,  Currier  spoke  of,  you 
would  agree  that  he  had  no  labor  difficulties  that  prevented  those  from 
being  built  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Would  I  agree  that  he  will  not  have  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  No  ;  that  he  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Oh.     I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  far  as  your  information  now  is  concerned,  he  has 
been  able  to  build  those. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  have  no  information  on  it.  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  he  explained  that  better  than  I  could  when  he  said  that 
he  was  picketed  and  that  he  saw  10  of  his  men  unconscious  at  one 
time.  I  don't  know  by  what  process  of  reasoning  he  can  say  that  and 
say  that  he  has  had  no  labor  trouble.  It  is  a  rather  conflicting  state- 
ment, I  think,  at  least.  But  that  is  his  business.  I  know  nothing 
about  that  except  that  I  think  that  I  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  strug- 
gle that  has  gone  on  everywhere.  It  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  men 
to  walk  in  to  the  boss  and  tell  him  that  they  are  organized  and  want 
to  deal  with  him  and  have  him  accept  it  immediately  and  bargain  with 
thein  immediately  or  hand  them  an  agreement  immediately.  That 
isn't  the  way  it's  usually  done,  and  everybody  knows  it.  The  C.  I.  O.  is 
separate,  but  C.  I.  O.  came  out  of  A.  F,  of  L.,  and  everybody,  going 
away  back  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  farther  back,  knows  that  labor 
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unions  have  got  what  they  have  got  by  two  principal  processes :  One,  by 
struggle,  and  struggle  largely  on  the  job;  and  the  other  by  getting 
friends,  by  electing  them  or  making  them,  in  bodies  that  make  laws. 
Those  are  the  two  avenues  that  they  have  had  to  use,  and  they  have 
had  an  uphill  fight.  I  am  the  last  person  to  decry  that  effort.  It  has 
been  a  hard  struggle. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  there, 
jou  saw,  even  after  the  law  was  passed,  hostile  lawyers  advising  their 
clients  to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  when  they  came  before  the  Board, 
reluctantly,  they  always  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
And  we  listened  to  that  story  from  the  most  reputable  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  for  one  whole  year  before  we  got  our  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  after  five,  six,  or  seven  such  cases  were  settled, 
that  opposition  subsided  somewhat,  but  not  wholly. 

So  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  this  whole  struggle  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  that  workingmen  themselves  and  through 
their  representatives  have  had  to  put  into  the  fight  to  get  their 
rights. 

Mr,  Fulton.  I  was  merely  trying  to  clarify  the  situation  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  see. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  I  asked  whether  your  information  was  that  there 
is  presently  any  labor  difficulty  between  the  Currier  Co.  and  any  labor 
group  in  connection  with  the  building  of  similar  houses  in  greater 
quantities. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  None  that  I  know  of  and  none  that  I  think  I  would 
have  to  take  into  account  in  judging  this.  This  was  a  simple  issue 
to  me.  The  moment  it  was  brought  to  my  attention,  I  saw  what  the 
issue  was.  It  is  whether  or  not,  in  its  endeavor  to  stabilize  labor 
relationships  throughout  the  defense  industry,  there  is  an  agency 
of  Government  that  can  say  to  me  that  I  may  or  may  not 
sign  a  particular  contract  because  it  will  upset  labor  relations  per- 
haps far  away  from  the  site  of  the  particular  project.  That  is  the 
issue,  and  that  is  the  issue  that  I  am  trying  to  get  clarified,  and  I  think 
I  would  have  got  it  clarified  if  several  of  the  people  that  I  had  to  deal 
with  weren't  out  of  town,  some  these  days  and  some  other  days. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Did  you  get  any  report  that  charged  that 
the  situation  as  to  Mr.  Currier's  signing  of  this  contract  was  other 
than  he  stated  it?  I  mean,  we  both  know  that  there  have  been  em- 
ployers threatened  with  organization  by  A.  F.  of  L.  or  C.  I.  O.,  who 
have  quickly  signed  the  contract  with  the  other  union.  Do  you  know 
if  that  has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  have  no  formal  report  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  will 
go  through  my  papers  when  I  go  back  to  see.  It  is  referred  to  in 
Detroit  as  the  "sweetheart"  contract.  Now,  that  is  a  term  that  you 
are  familiar  with,  but  that  has  had  no  bearing  on  my  own  judgment 
in  this  case — none  whatsoever.  As  I  tried  to  say  a  minute  ago,  the 
issue  is  a  narrow  issue,  as  lawyers  say,  and  I  think  it  can  be  settled 
promptly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  hold  no  brief  for 
either  type  of  union,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Of  course,  I  can't.  I  am  concerned  about  low  costs, 
I  am  concerned  about  standards  of  construction,  and  I  am  concerned 
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that  at  least  the  minimum  wages  paid  by  the  contractor  conform  to  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  Bacon-Davis  Act. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  your  concern  here  is  largely  because  the  contract 
built  by  one  union  would  be  50  percent  cheaper  than  built  by  the 
other. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  that  is  an  exaggeration.  I  don't  have  the 
exact  figures. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  second  lowest  bid  is  nearly  50  percent  higher  than 
the  lowest  bid. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Fulton.  I  have  told  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  organizations,  on  occasion,  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  try  to  settle  this  large  jurisdictional  dispute  through  opera- 
tions in  my  agency.  If,  as  a  friend  of  the  court  on  the  outside,  if 
through  my  acquaintance  with  leaders  on  both  sides,  I  can  help  in 
any  way  to  reconcile  differences  that  ought  to  be  reconciled,  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  it  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  contract  for  which  I  am  responsible  as  an  Administrator.  I  have 
told  them  that. 

DEFENSE  housing  COSTS 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  your  experts  made  a  study  of  these  costs  and 
these  savings  to  such  an  extent  that  you  would  be  able  to  tell  us 
whether  Mr.  Currier  was  right  in  saying  that  the  American  workman 
might  reasonably  expect  to  have  a  house  at  $2,500  of  the  type  that  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  contractors  here  are  bidding  $4,600  on  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  No;  I  have  no  figures  that  would  show  what  the 
content  in  labor  and  material  are  under  those  two  prices.  I  think  they 
can  be  gotten.  Our  experience  thus  far  is  that  bids  on  demountable 
houses,  which  have  some  features  in  them  which  perhaps  these  don't 
have,  are  higher  than  are  bids  on  conventional  homes.  Now,  in  both 
cases  they  may  represent  all  A.  F.  of  L.  labor.  I  do  not  know ;  I  doubt 
it.  I  feel  that  perhaps  some  of  the  people  who  are  building  the  de- 
mountable houses  either  have  open-shop  arrangements  or  arrange- 
ments with  C.  I.  O.  in  their  shops  for  certain  of  the  work  that  they  do 
there.    Again,  I  have  not  gone  into  it. 

Frankly,  my  concern,  as  it  usually  is,  is  for  cost  and  for  production 
on  schedule,  and  for  the  quality  that  is  called  for  in  the  contract ;  and 
I  haven't  gone  back  of  that  in  each  case  to  examine  into  the  labor 
relationships  of  the  various  contractors.  There  are  a  lot  of  them,  and 
they  shift  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  their  business.  That  is  why  we 
hire  contractors — so  that  they  should  take  care  of  the  labor  management 
for  us.  Now,  we  have  some  men  who  go  into  the  field  in  case  of  dis- 
putes. They  go  into  the  field  to  inquire  into  charges  that  perhaps  the 
minimum  w^age  is  not  paid,  or  that  somebody  is  required  to  pay  a 
kick-back.  That  is  done,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  moment  such 
a  complaint  comes,  somebody  goes  on  the  job,  and  we  get  a  report. 
We  straighten  it  up  if  we  can,  and  if  we  can't  we  undertake  to  adjust 
it  either  through  the  Department  of  Justice  or  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  important,  of  course,  to  have  housing  at  a  low 
price,  because  the  workmen  live  in  the  houses  and  have  to  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  But  in  this  case,  under  the  Lanham  Act  and  so  on,  we 
have  the  double  importance  of  the  Government  paying  and  the  work- 
men living  in  them. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right.  We  have  been  aware  of  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  top  limit  of  cost  for  these  houses  was  actually  sug- 
gested by  Commissioner  Reynolds,  of  the  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  time  of  the  hearings  last  summer.  He  felt,  on  the  basis 
of  figures  that  he  had,  that  they  could  be  built  for  that  figure.  Now,  of 
course,  the  prices  of  materials  and  wage  rates  and  so  on  have  increased 
to  where  we  think  the  top  limit  in  the  act  is  probably  10  percent  too  low. 

But  on  this  question  of  what  ultimate  costs  will  be  achieved  by  a 
change  in  labor  arrangements,  one  is  only  speculating.  When 
straight-line  production  really  got  under  way  in  Detroit,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  people  without  experience  at  a  minimum  rate  of  40  or  45 
cents.  Over  those  years  that  rate  has  increased  greatly,  but  fre- 
quently the  fact  that  you  pay  a  high  wage  rate,  hourly  rate,  or  annual 
rate  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  get  high  cost.  There  is  some 
relationship,  of  course,  between  the  rate  and  the  cost,  but  the  real  gov- 
erning factor  is  how  many  units  are  produced  within  the  given  time 
for  that  money.     That  is  it.     You  know  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  the  whole  basis  of  American  success,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right.  It  is  elementary.  That  is  it.  That 
has  been  the  contention  of  the  labor  unions  for  years — that  if  they  got 
higher  rates  they  would  produce  more.  Economists  have  maintained 
that.  Now,  at  what  point  you  stop  that  and  get  higher  costs  can  be 
determined  only  by  study  in  particular  situations,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  the  automobile  industry  it  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  the  unit  to  the  manufacturer,  because  it  stops  when  he 
reaches  that  cost.  But  if  he  had  an  artificial  stop — and  you  remember 
the  days  when  they  used  to  assemble  an  automobile  in  what  looked  like 
a  horse  stall 

Mr.  Carmody  (interposing).  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  By  going  after  each  part  and  bringing  it  to  the  car. 
If  they  had  stopped  there,  the  cost  of  an  automobile  today  would  be 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  couldn't  have  had  the  production  that  we  have 
had  nor  the  quality  that  we  have  got  for  the  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  though  wage  rates  have  gone  up  and  in  some  cases  materials 
have  gone  up,  you  know  and  everybody  knows  that  the  automobile  has 
got  consistently  better  at  generally  lower  prices,  year  by  year,  until 
this  moment,  when  priorities  will  interfere  with  some  of  the  develop- 
ment. But  that  has  been  the  thing.  The  building  industry,  I  think 
everybody  knows,  is  ready  for  a  good  deal  of  development  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  these  24-bv-30-foot  houses  with 
basements,  are  we  getting  anything  comparable  to  that  mider  the 
Lanham  Act  at  those  prices  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  For  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Fur-TON.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Well,  for  $3,200  shelter  cost,  we  are.  but  not  for 
$2,500,  I  think.     I  haven't  seen  his  houses. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  What  typical  building  sections  do  you  have  where  you 
build  houses  of  that  character  for  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Here  are  average  costs  for  7,600  dwellings,  per  unit, 
$2,972.    That  is  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  basements? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Some  of  them  would  have  basements;  some  not.  I 
think  very  few  of  them  with  basements.  We  have  built  very  few  full- 
basement  houses — very  few. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  24  feet  by  30  feet? 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  think  24  by  28. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  the  average  house  is  smaller,  and  the  average  house 
has  no  basement. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  in  addition,  a  number  of  those  are  multiple 
dwellings,  ai'e  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  many  of  them  built  in  the  South,  with  somewhat 
different  building  construction. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes;  many  are  built  in  the  South.  A  good  many  of 
them,  too,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  are  masonry  structure.  They  have 
brick,  or  they  have  tile,  or  they  have  something  of  that  sort.  You 
see,  it  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  that  masonry  construction  costs 
more,  and  of  its  own  volition,  and  without  any  recommendation  from 
us,  the  top  price  was  raised  from  an  average  of  $3,000  to  $3,500  in 
cases  where  clay  products  (that  is  the  way  they  put  it)  were  used. 
That  was  merely  to  give  the  clay-products  industry  part  of  some  of 
the  business.  The  representations  looking  to  that  increase  were  really 
made  by  the  clay-products  industry  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  bricklayers,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  judge  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  smaller  houses,  less  well  constructed  and  without  basement, 
we  were  paying  $700  a  piece  higher  than  this  bill  of  Mr.  Currier's. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find,  if  these  figures  are 
correct,  that  there  will  be  some  increased  values  there. 

May  I  ask  a  question  ?  Because  this  issue  with  respect  to  this  con- 
tract, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a  narrow  issue,  I  have  not  gone  into 
an  analysis  of  his  bid.  I  take  the  word  of  the  head  of  the  construc- 
tion agency,  who  tells  me  his  people  have  examined  it,  that  it  is  the 
low  bid,  and  that  he  is  a  responsible  person,  and  so  on.  I  haven't 
personally  done  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  here,  if  I  may,  whether 
Colonel  Westbrook  knows  what  the  total  unit  cost  is  in  that.  I  don't 
have  the  figures  in  mind. 

Mr.  Westcrook.^  I  don't,  either,  Mr.  Cannody.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
don't  have  them. 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  will  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Currier,  what  was  the  amount  of  your  bid  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  $3,265  per  unit.  That  did  not  include  the  land,  of 
course.  That  was  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  house  according 
to  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Carmody.  You  see,  apparently  that  is  not  a  low  bid.  It  was 
lower  than  other  bids  in  Detroit,  but  it  doesn't  represent  the  lowest 


^  Col.  Lawrence  Westbrook,  special  assistant  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator. 
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cost  that  we  are  now  achieving  by  a  variety  of  methods,  taking  his 
own  figures. 

Mr.  Fui.TON.  It  is  the  same  type  construction,  because  unless  we 
take  the  same  type  of  construction,  it  doesn't  make  much  of  a  com- 
parison. I  just  wanted  the  general  thing  to  see  whether  it  is  true,^ 
not  only  of  the  Detroit  project,  but  probably  of  all  the  projects,  that 
we  could  save  several  hundred  dollars  a  unit  on  our  defense  housing 
by  adopting  this  other  method  or  at  least  permitting  the  adoption  of 
one  that  would  naturally  grow  by  its  own  weight  and  its  own  value, 
unless  artificially  stultified  and  killed. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right.  I  think  it  has  been  on  the  way  for  a 
long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ought  not  to  take  the  time  to  say 
this,  but  35  years  ago  when  I  was  still  working  in  structural-steel 
work,  an  associate  of  mine  put  all  the  money  he  had  and  all  the 
money  he  could  borrow  from  his  family  and  friends  into  a  pre- 
fabricated housing  project.  He  was  the  first  person  I  had  ever  heard 
talk  about  prefabricating  all  of  the  parts  in  the  shop,  under  cover, 
and  delivering  them  to  the  job.  He  resigned  his  position  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  went  into  this  business,  and  spent  all 
that  money. 

I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  later,  and  he  was  a  discouraged  person. 
I  think  Mr.  Currier  said  that  many  men,  putting  a  few  hundred  dollars 
into  this,  have  backed  out,  discouraged.  It  happens  tliat  now  comes 
someone  with  funds,  resources,  who  is  able  to  do  more.  In  the  mean- 
time the  prefabricated  process  has  already  had  its  influence  on  the 
building  trades  in  many,  many  ways.  There  are  many  things  that  go 
into  practically  all  of  our  buildings  today  that  are  prefabricated  in 
the  shop  or  in  the  mill  which  weren't  there  a  few  years  ago,  and  more 
recently  on  this  defense-housing  job  it  has  developed  in  the  field  on 
some  of  the  jobs  that  I  have  seen.  In  fact,  on  practically  all  of  the 
jobs  that  I  have  seen  there  is  precutting  under  a  shed  and  the  delivery 
of  the  cut  parts  right  to  the  job.  All  of  the  contractors  and  all  of  the 
engineers  are  interested  in  reducing  the  total  number  of  man-hours.  I 
think  a  good  many  of  you  have  heard  about  the  San  Diego  job,  Kearney 
Mesa,  where  practically  a  complete  prefabrication  was  carried  on  on 
the  site.  Some  of  you  have  seen  it  or  have  seen  pictures  of  it.  So  it 
is  coming,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  This  prefabrication  job  has  to  be  done 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  site.  You  couldn't  prefabricate  in 
the  East  and  ship  to  the  AVest,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  far  the  prefabricators  can 
ship.  I  think  I  touched  upon  that  just  a  little  bit  the  other  day  when 
I  told  you  that  we  had  all  the  prefabricators — or  all  those  who  wanted 
to  come — in  to  a  conference,  and  there  was  some  discussion  there  about 
the  economic  transportation  limit. 

I  think  that  those  who  had  had  real  experience  said  that  if  they  got 
any  considerable  business  in  an  area  they  would  be  likely  to  set  up  a 
shop  there  to  do  it.  Also  in  the  T.  V.  A.  cell-unit  program,  where  thej'' 
build  a  cell  under  cover  and  truck  it  out  to  a  foundation,  they  told  us 
that  70  miles  was  the  economic  limit  there. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Mr,  Carmody,  it  is  the  plan,  isn't  it,  wher- 
ever you  can  do  it,  to  eventually  sell  these  homes  to  employees — 
workers  ? 
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Mr.  Carmody.  Yes.  I  suppose  no  one  can  say  surely  in  advance' 
what  will  happen  to  them. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  That  would  be  the  ideal  solution,  wouldn't 
it? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes;  that  is  right.  We  do  have — and  the  committee 
will  want  to  make  some  inquiry  into  it,  I  am  sure — a  limited  experi- 
mental program  for  mutual  home  ownership  which  Colonel  West- 
brook,  after  long  years  of  thought  and  some  practice,  hopes  might  be 
brought  to  fruition.  I  don't  know  what  the  future  of  it  will  be,  but 
there  it  is  deliberately  hoped  that  the  men  who  live  in  these  homes 
will  be  able  to  buy  them  and  own  them  and  continue  to  live  there  and 
be  a  factor,  if  you  please,  in  changing  over  from  wartime  production 
to  peacetime  production.  No  one  can  foresee  what  might  happen  in  a 
situation  of  this  kind.  We  are  all  aware  of  that.  But  some  thought 
can  be  given  to  the  plants  for  the  future  and  some  thought  can  be 
given  to  the  utilization  of  plants  that  are  built  now  for  munitions 
purpose,  in  times  of  peace.     It  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  it. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Certainly  the  ideal  solution  would  be  that 
these  homes  all  eventually  find  their  way  into  private  ownership — home 
owners. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right;  and  if  I  may  say  just  one  more  thing 
there  with  respect  to  that  planning  and  general  planning,  no  single 
agency  or  group  can  do  it  alone.  The  Federal  Government,  working 
with  local  officials,  planning  ahead  for  the  years  to  come,  cannot  plan 
successfully  without  collaboration  fi'om  two  other  sources.  One  is 
industry,  and  not  only  the  financial  side  of  industry,  but  the  scientists 
in  industry,  who  are  really  determining  where  plants  go  and  what  kind 
of  plants  you  need  and  what  size  of  plants  you  need  for  certain  pro- 
duction. One  is  industry,  with  its  scientists,  and  the  other  is  labor  it- 
self, through  its  proper  representatives.  Those  three  groups  really 
ought  to  participate  frankly  and  boldly  in  planning  for  the  future  and 
in  planning  for  any  change-over  from  war  production  to  peacetime 
production. 

One  of  the  difficulties  following  1918  was  that  contracts  were  shut  off 
like  that,  and  those  of  us  who  had  them  didn't  know  what  to  do.  We 
didn't  know  whether  we  could  put  another  hour's  work  into  them.  We 
felt  if  we  did,  we  wouldn't  get  paid  for  it.  We  had  to  lay  people  off ;; 
we  had  to  leave  many,  many  things  partly  finished,  and  then,  over  a 
period  of  months,  work  out  arrangements  for  finishing  them  and  dis- 
tributing them.  But  we  did  it  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  it  was 
more  than  w^e  should  have  been  asked  to  do.  I  mean  that  even  though 
we  were  dealing  with  the  labor  crowd,  they  did  not  participate  in 
planning  out  those  contracts.  If  I  were  to  do  it  again,  I  would  see  that 
they  did  participate. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  But  that  being  the  situation,  you  hope  that 
eventually  these  homes  will  become  privately  owned  by  the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  Then  this  cost  situation  becomes  very  im- 
portant, because  the  lower  you  can  keep  that  cost,  the  easier  it  is  going 
to  be  for  those  men. 

Mr.  Carmody.  That  is  right. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  And  in  this  job  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  on  a  home  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  monthly  pay- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Carmody.  Again,  I  don't  think  there  is  that  difference,  but  what- 
ever difference  there  is  is  a  difference,  and  difference  enough  to  justify 
your  statement  and  to  justify  our  effort  to  achieve  real  economy. 

If  we  are  through  with  this,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
and  then  go  back  to  whatever  the  committee  wants. 

The  brief  statement  is  that  I  am  not  sure  I  made  it  clear  the  other  day 
when  I  talked  to  you  about  using  numerous  construction  agencies ;  that 
from  the  very  first  we  did  that  deliberately  in  order  to  have  operations 
going  on  simultaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  without  bottle- 
necks, and  to  effect  that,  we  set  up  a  production  control.  First  of  all, 
we  have  a  representative — that  is,  the  construction  agency  has  a  rep- 
resentative on  every  job,  an  engineer,  who  is  in  touch  with  construction, 
and  a  cost  man  who  is  in  touch  with  costs.  From  those  projects  we  get 
regular  telegraphic  reports  each  week  on  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, the  percentage  of  completion,  and  points  of  difficulty — for  in- 
stance, failure  to  receive  soil  pipe  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  that 
fashion  we  are  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  every  job.  Tiiat  is  all 
recorded,  and  all  of  that  information  and  all  of  the  questions  of  progress 
are  then  discussed  at  a  joint  production  meeting. 

In  order  to  build  a  schedule  that  men  could  work  by,  the  agencies 
themselves  worked  out  a  preconst ruction  schedule  of  59  days.  Each 
of  several  major  operations  is  given  a  scheduled  time,  and  I  point  to 
this  chart  over  here  which  is  typical  of  the  charts  we  have  used  to 
undertake  to  follow  the  actual  construction  progress.  By  means  of 
these  we  are  aware  of  delays  of  any  one  of  many  kinds  that  can  occur 
on  a  wide-flung  construction  program.  Wlien  you  start  in  without  land 
and  must  select  the  site,  acquire  the  land,  and  in  that  process  must  con- 
form to  a  considerable  number  of  previously  worked  out  and  necessary 
standards  with  respect  to  relationship  to  schools,  to  churches,  to  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  water  facilities,  and  sewers  and  a  wide  variety  of 
facilities  that  are  essential  before  a  site  can  be  actually  selected,  and 
then  go  on  to  the  process  of  actually  getting  the  land  and  frequently 
taking  time  to  work  with  communities  who  either  don't  think  there  is 
need  for  the  housing  or  don't  like  the  kind  that  is  built  or  don't  like  the 
place  where  it  is  being  built,  and  so  on,  there  are  inevitable  delays. 

Then  we  have  the  business  of  getting  a  site  plan,  once  the  site  itself 
is  selected,  and  getting  a  plan  that  is  adapted  to  that  site;  then  the 
working  drawings ;  and  then,  after  drawings  and  specifications,  going 
into  the  question  of  the  bids,  and  so  on. 

So,  we  have  this  schedule  of  59  days.  I  think  the  average  achieve- 
ment over  the  program  has  been  about  67  days.  That  is  my  best  rec- 
ollection. 

After  that  preconstruction  period,  we  have  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  there,  again,  that  we  follow  operations  every  day  on 
the  job,  through  men  who  are  there  and  every  week  at  headquarters, 
where  we  have  a  joint  production  meeting.  That  has  many  advantages. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  to  light  any  unusual  delay,  and  I 
think  it  has  the  advantage  of  acquiring  a  very  huge  number  of  men 
with  this  type  of  more  precise  planning  and  more  prcise  production 
control.  I  think  it  has  had  its  effect  on  contractors  who  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  this  and  who  want  to  be,  as  nearly  as  they  can, 
on  schedule. 
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We  have  had  only  a  very  few  cases  in  which  contractors  haven't 
wanted  to  achieve  the  scliedule,  even  though  both  schedules — the  pre- 
construction  schedule  and  the  construction  schedule — are  known  to  all 
of  us  and  all  of  them  to  be  tight  and  much  tighter  than  schedules  for 
this  character  of  work  previous  to  the  inception  of  this  program. 

I  wanted  to  have  that  in  the  record,  if  you  please. 

One  more  thing,  and  that  is  this  occupancy  control.  That,  again, 
is  a  matter  of  sharp  follow-up  and  constant  review,  so  that  we  will  at 
least  be  ti-ying  to  meet  our  obligations  there. 

Well,  I  think  I  have  covered  that  now. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  this  occupancy,  I  understand  that  we 
have  compiled  a  complete  statement  covering  all  projects,  which  will 
be  put  into  the  record,  if  the  committee  wishes. 

Mr.  Adams  says  the  committee  has  it,  so  I  think  that  we  can  look 
over  it.    It  speaks  for  itself ;  it  is  factual. 

One  more  thing  on  costs.  Just  for  the  moment,  on  two  projects  in 
or  near  Detroit,  we  have  low  bids,  one  at  Centerline,  $2,339 ;  and  one 
in  Detroit  itself,  a  brick  project,  $3,411.  There  were  120  brick  and 
80  frame  dwelling  units  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  costs,  the  Lanham  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  restricts, 
does  it  not,  the  cost  of  these  units 

Mr.  Carmody  (interposing).  Yes;  the  Lanham. 

Mr.  Fulton.  To  $3,500,  exclusive  of  the  administrative  expenses, 
utilities,  and  community  facilities? 

Mr.  Caemody.  No;  $3  000  was  the  top  limit  for  shelter  cost,  until 
the  Act  was  revised  to  make  that  top  limit  $3,500.  But  it  was  my  under- 
standing from  the  hearings  that  the  upper  figure  applied  to  structures 
where  clay  products  were  used — and  I  attended  all  of  them,  and  I 
answered  questions  directed  at  me  by  Senator  Taft  with  respect  to  my 
understanding  of  how  the  money  would  be  used  if  the  act  were  changed. 
On  the  basis  of  those  hearings  t  have  assumed  that  the  new  $3,500  top 
limit  applied  to  structures  where  clay  products  were  used,  so  that  we 
are  still  trying  to  hit  the  $3,000  average  shelter  cost  on  other  types  of 
structures.    It  cannot  be  done  from  here  on,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  the  methods  you  are  now  using  ? 

Mr.  C.^RMODY.  Well,  with  any  methods. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  investigated  to  ascertain  whether  some  of 
these  other  methods  might  not  bring  it  down  to  the  maximum  that 
Congress  provided? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Mr.  Currier  testifies  that  his  own  bid  is  $3,200 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  $3,265. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  didn't  hear  him  testify  that  that  was  his  cost. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Oh,  I  see.     That  was  his  bid. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  was  his  bid,  but  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that 
I  note  that  a  great  many  of  these  units  were  running  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  even  in  some  cases  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars over  the  $3,500  limit. 

Mr.  Carmody.  There  is  no  over-all  $3,500  limit.  The  $3,500  limit 
applies  only  to  the  shelter  cost.  There  may  have  been  a  $3,500  limit, 
I  think,  in  the  Navy  appropriation,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
1  here  is  no  such  over-all  limit  in  the  Lanham  Act. 
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Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Adams  says  we  have  tried  that  prefabricated  method 
on  many  projects.  We  have,  and  we  are  still  dealing  with  them,  and 
they  are  free  to  bid  on  these  jobs.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  was  very  mnch 
surprised  after  our  conference  of  prefabricators  and  after  many  of 
them  had  not  only  come  to  see  me  but  had  come  to  see  a  good  many 
other  people  in  Washington,  to  find  that  they  weren't  bidding  low 
at  all.  Now,  that  may  have  been  because  they  hadn't  had  experience 
with  Government  contracts  or  it  may  be  that  when  they  found  them- 
selves having  to  comply  with  the  act  with  respect  to  the  Bacon-Davis 
law,  that  that  had  a  bearing  on  their  costs,  too,  but  we  are 

Mr,  Fulton  (interposing).  Or,  it  might  be  that  they  looked  around 
at  what  their  competitors  were  getting  and  what  you  were  paying- 
and  decided  to  bid  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  irrespective  of 
that. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  think  that  is  a  practical  thing.  I  think  that  is 
what  a  good  many  would  do.  I  think  a  good  many  contractors  bid 
just  enough  so  that  they  think  they  will  be  under  the  other  fellow 
and  take  the  job.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  if  any  considerable  part 
of  an  industry  is  controlled,  either  through  obsolete  methods  or  obso- 
lete equipment,  that  efficient  people  can  make  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  think  they  dared  to  make. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  would  so  bid  ? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  think  I  am  violating  no  confidence  when  I  say  that 
I  understood  Mr.  Currier  to  say  in  my  office,  in  the  presence  of  several 
men  who  were  with  him,  that  his  prices  could  be  lower  than  they  are, 
but  they  don't  need  to  be  to  get  all  the  business  that  he  can  take  care 
of  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  many  competitors. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  is  already  $1,300  low,  and  perhaps  he  didn't  feel 
the  necessity  of  going  any  lower. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  got  the  impression  that  he  said  he  could  go  either 
up  or  down  on  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  what  I  had  in  mind  is  that  if  there  is  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  maximimi  limitation  price  or  cost  the  intent  of  Congress, 
is  clear  at  least  that  there  should  be  a  definite  effort  to  keep  it  there 
by  every  legitimate  and  proper  means. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  think  you  will  find  that  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  have  houses  of  this  character  been  built  for  these  prices,  paying 
the  prevailing  wage  set  up  in  the  law,  and  meeting  all  of  the  stand- 
ards— nowhere  even  where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  so-called  low- 
cost  housing  built ;  but  it  is  not  my  information  that  that  has  been  built 
under  union  conditions  with  standard  union  wages,  and  in  our  case 
we  are  required  by  law  to  compel  the  contractor  to  set  up  the  prevail- 
ing rate  as  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  minimum 
rate. 

Mr.  Fulton.  By  reason  of  the  shortage  of  time,  I  wanted  to  pass 
on  to  just  one  other  question,  and  that  was  that  question  that  we 
referred  to  you  the  other  day,  of  the  use  of  oil-furnace  heaters  in 
projects  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  where  anthracite 
coai  is  readily  available,  and  probably  available  at  equally  low  or  lower 
prices. 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Well,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  there  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed U.  S.  H.  A.  practice  to  some  extent  in  the  selection  of  utilities, 
because  they  were  already  building  low-cost  homes  in  a  considerable 
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number  of  places  and  had  a  trained  staff.  We  utilized  their  staff  to 
analyze  utility  costs  of  all  sorts  on  all  of  our  projects.  We  undertook 
in  that  analysis  to  get  the  lo^Yest  utility  cost,  having  in  mind  protection 
of  the  tenant,  too. 

Now,  sometimes  oil  is  indicated,  sometimes  gas  is  indicated,  some- 
times coal  is  indicated.  With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  where  anthra- 
cite is  available,  w^e  have  built  no  oil  furnaces. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  respect  to  the  East,  where  oil 

Mr.  Carmody  (interposing).  Well,  I  dare  say  that  we  will  find  that 
oil  has  been  used  in  places  that  anthracite  might  reach,  but  I  can  say 
this,  I  am  sure  without  reservation,  that  every  type  of  fuel  has  been 
considered  as  is  every  type  of  facility  considered  in  these  analyses 
and  in  the  negotiations  that  follow  them.  That  goes  on  as  a  matter 
of  routine.  Now,  I  think  there  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which  we 
have  found  that — I  am  reminded  here  at  this  point  in  the  record  that 
we  have  checked  with  the  Oil  Coordinator  on  each  project  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  had  objection  to  the  use  of  oil  in  a  particular  place. 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  those  checks.  But  we  have  tried  to 
see  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  tenant,  where  that  could  be  achieved, 
would  not  be  high,  and  we  have  actually  built  or  bought  some  distribu- 
tion systems  with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  connnittee  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  fur- 
nish it,  within  the  next  few  days  at  your  convenience,  a  set  of  specifi- 
cations on  these  housing  projects,  indicating  whether  it  is  coal  or  oil.^ 

Mr.  Carmody.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  we  understand  the  Co- 
ordinator has  been  urging  private  housing  people  not  to  use  oil  and  we 
wondered  whether  the  Nation  was  itself  using  oil  in  its  own  defense 
housing. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Similarly,  we  would  like  an  understanding  of  the 
question  of  ice  against  electric  refrigerators,  because  of  the  strategic- 
materials  situation. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  I  think  we  will  adjourn  now,  Mr.  Carmody. 
I  have  to  get  downtown  myself. 

Mr.  Carmody.  I  am  sorry  that  this  question  of  land  costs  didn't 
come  up.  I  understand  that  the  committee  wanted  to  raise  a  question 
of  land  cost  on  Clairton  project,  and  at  Centerline  and  somewhere  in 
Detroit.  Navarra  Avenue  is  the  name  given  to  me.  I  don't  recall  it 
particularly,  though  I  lived  there  a  long  time.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion about  Quonset  Point. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we  want  to 
go  into  and  we  figured  when  you  are  back  in  town  we  would  go  into 
them. 

Mr.  Carmody.  On  the  land  thing,  while  I  am  here,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  purchased  no  land  that  has  not  been  recommended  to  me 
by  Tudor  Morsell,  who  is  head  of  the  Land  Division,  and  I  hope  you 
will  inquire  into  Tudor  Morsell's  background.  He  came  to  me  as 
highly  recommended  as  any  man  that  ever  came  into  our  organization. 
He  was  already  employed  by  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  had  been  previously 
employed  by  P.  W.  A.  in  charge  of  their  land-purchase  work.  He  has 
excellent  land  men  in  the  field,  and  on  this  Clairton  situation,  I  had 
him  bring  Mr.  Stevens  here  who  actually  made  the  purchase  and  who 

1  Subsequently  submitted  and  included  in  appendix  on  p.  2903. 
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dealt  with  the  owners  of  the  land  as  well  as  with  the  appraisers  out 
there.  But  he  can  come  back.  I  wish  we  might  know  a  day  in 
advance 

Acting  Chairman  Ball  (interposing).  How  about  Thursday 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Carmody.  Would  Thursday  morning  be  all  right  for  Mr. 
Stevens  ?  And  Mr.  Hovde  could  be  here  Thursday  morning.  He  is 
head  of  the  division  we  set  up  in  Pittsburgh  where  we  have  5,000  homes 
in  some  14  projects,  and  then  we  set  up  an  office  there  in  order  to  be  on 
top  of  the  job  and  facilitate  all  the  work  from  site  selection  through 
drawings. 

Acting  Chairman  Ball.  O.  K.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carmody.  The 
committee  is  adjourned  until  10:30  a.  m.,  tomorrow,  when  we  will 
hear  Mr.  Palmer. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10:30 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  October  8, 1941.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  8,   1941 

United  States  Senate 
Special.  Committee  to  Investigate 

the  National.  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10:37  a.  m.  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Tuesday,  October  7, 1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman)  and  Joseph  H. 
Ball. 

Present  also :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel,  and  Charles  P.  Clark, 
associate  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  have  you  been  sv^orn  by  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHAELES  F.  PALMER,  DEFENSE  HOUSING  COOEDI- 
NATOE,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ^ 

organization  and  functions  of  the  office  of  defense  housing 

coordination 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  will  you  state  your  full  name  and  con- 
nections for  the  benefit  of  the  reporter,  please. 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  name  is  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  in  the 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  I  understand  that  you  had  a  short 
statement  you  desired  to  read  in  the  record  before  we  start  questioning 
you  on  this  situation.  If  you  desire  to  read  that  statement  you  have 
permission  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Thank  you.  Senator.     [Eeading:] 

First,  I  think  it  is  in  order  before  I  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  as  you 
may  desire  to  put  to  me,  particularly  in  view  of  the  testimony  given  to  this  com- 
mittee last  Friday,  to  outline  briefly  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  me  by  the 
President  as  his  agent  in  helping  to  formulate  and  carry  out  the  defense  housing 
program  and  its  relationship  to  the  preparation  of  our  national  defense. 

In  June  1940,  the  Central  Housing  Committee,  which  is  a  group  composed 
of  the  heads  of  all  housing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  realizing  the 


*  Under  date  of  November  29,  1941,  Mr.  Palmer  submitted  an  additional  statement  to  the 
committee  which  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2849. 
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critical  importance  and  urgency  of  providing  housing  for  defense  workers  and 
further  realizing  that  no  single  one  of  the  number  of  Federal  agencies  engaged 
in  the  provision  of  housing  could  do  the  whole  job  alone,  but  that  all  of  the  avail- 
able facilities  of  the  Government  would  have  to  be  called  on,  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  an  Office  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  be 
established. 

This  was  done  in  July  1940  as  part  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Later,  on  January  11,  1941,  the  President  by  Executive  order  established  the 
present  division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  as  part  of  the  Executive  Office. 
The  duties  delegated  to  the  Coordinator  set  forth  in  Executive  Order  No.  8632, 
which  you  may  want  to  have  inserted  in  full  in  the  record,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

"To  facilitate  proper  coordination  of  and  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  facilities  essential  to  national  defense,  anticipate  the  need 
for  housing  in  localities  in  which  persons  are  engaged  or  are  to  be  engaged 
in  national-defense  activities,  facilitate  the  full  use  of  existing  housing  accommo- 
dations, formulate  and  recommend  to  the  President  coordinated  defense  housing 
programs  and  advise  each  Federal  housing  agency  of  its  part  in  each  proposed 
program,  facilitate  the  execution  of  approved  housing  programs  through  private 
industry,  or  through  appropriate  governmental  agencies  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  eliminate  obstacles  which  impede  the  expeditious  provision  of  defense 
housing." 

Secondly,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  testimony 
as  to  vacancies.  You  know,  Hitler  has  said  that  anything,  if  said  in  a  loud 
enough  voice  and  repeated  often  enough,  will  gradually  become  accepted  as 
the  truth.  Lest  some  of  the  testimony  before  you  attain  acceptance  for  those 
reasons,  I  want  to  complete  your  record  on  the  subject.  Not  only  would  I 
have  been  surprised  if  all  or  a  great  many  of  these  projects  had  immediately 
filled  up  100  percent,  but  I  would  have  been  considerably  disturbed  and  uneasy 
about  it.  Such  a  result  would  have  indicated  that  we  were  merely  keeping 
abreast  of  our  job  rather  than  ahead  of  it. 

As  distinguished  from  a  normal  commercial  venture,  defense  housing  must 
seek  to  anticipate  violent  population  changes  and,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose, 
must,  if  possible,  be  available  for  occupancy  in  advance  of  the  need. 

The  workers  can't  come  into  areas  until  they  can  be  housed. 

It  must  foresee  rather  than  await  complete  development  of  demand.  Since 
this  is  so,  and  since  the  defense-production  program,  which  defense  housing 
must  serve,  is  by  its  very  nature  fluid  and  flexible,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that, 
until  peak  employment  loads  are  reached,  some  defense-housing  projects  may 
show  a  fairly  high  vacancy  ratio.  Indeed,  in  some  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  do  our  job  properly,  deliberately  to  reserve  some  units  for  use  by  those  workers 
whom  we  know  will  be  coming  into  the  area  and  who"  must  be  provided  for  if 
defense  production  is  not  to  suffer.  One  instance  of  this  sort  (Warren,  Ohio) 
was  mentioned  to  you.  Although  this  project  could  very  probably  be  filled 
immediately  if  opened  to  other  workers,  it  is  being  advisedly  reserved  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Atlas  powder  plant  because  their  need  in  defense  production  is 
paramount.  We  expect  that  approximately  9,000  additional  workers  will  come 
into  the  area  as  soon  as  certain  vital  machinery  can  be  obtained. 

If  the  committee  would  like,  in  an  executive  session  I  can  give  you 
some  confidential  information  about  the  situation  there,  which  touches 
upon  world  conditions,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to  you  other- 
wise, and  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  details. 

The  national-defense  program  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  nearly  attained  the  peak 
load  of  employment  which  it  is  expected  will  be  reached.  Some  of  this  housing, 
therefore,  has  very  fortunately  been  available  in  advance  of  the  real  need. 
I  say  to  you,  upon  mature  consideration,  that  when  the  peak  load  of  anticipated 
employment  is  attained  in  each  of  the  communities  in  which  we  have  pro- 
grammed defense  hoiising,  I  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  if  more  housing  is  not 
needed.  I  may  mention  here  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Commmittee — 
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consisting  of  14  Congressmen — 

recently  completed  an  inspection  tour  of  about  a  dozen  defense  housing  projects 
on  both  coasts  and  in  the  Middle  West  as  weU,  and  I  am  informed  .that  their 
report  will  corroborate  this  statement — 

the  statement  being  that  more  housinir  verv  definitely  will  be  needed. 

So  much  for  general  considerations.  As  to  specific  cases,  I  believe  that 
three  out  of  the  several  hundred  situations  before  us  were  mentioned  to  you  as 
instances  in  which  mistakes  in  programming  had  been  made. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  work  done  was  brought  out  as  possible 
mistakes. 

These  were  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

With  respect  to  San  Diego,  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  situation  as 
It  existed  about  a  year  ago  at  the  time  we  programmed  defense  housing  needs 
there.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  did  not, 
in  this  case  or  in  any  other  case,  pick  figures  of  housing  needs  out  of  a  hat,  nor 
■does  he,  to  the  limits  of  his  ability  and  the  abilities  of  his  organization,  act  with- 
out a  careful  review  of  all  the  complex  circumstances  that  go  into  these 
problems. 

When  I  first  took  office,  San  Diego,  together  with  the  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
area,  was  the  most  pressing  problem  before  us. 

Incidentally,  something  like  7,000  houses  have  been  programmed 
and  completed  or  soon  coming  into  completion  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
area,  and  a  recent  conference  with  all  of  the  people  in  that  area  who 
had  interests  which  might  have  conflicted  with  each  other,  brought  out 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  programming  there  had  hit  it  almost 
exactly  on  the  head.  In  12  months  we  have  been  able  to  solve  that  job 
down  there  nearly  correctly.  It  did,  I  think,  have  an  element  of  luck 
in  it,  but  it  did  come  through  very  well. 

San  Diego,  we  find,  is  not  only  the  largest  Pacific  coast  naval  base,  but  it  has 
very  rapidly  become  one  of  the  largest  airplane  production  centers  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation,  builders  of 
the  largest  type  bombers,  and  of  three  other  airplane  companies.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  Army  establishments  in  the  area.  This  creates  a  chaotic 
situation. 

In  fact,  some  people  have  referred  to  San  Diego  as  the  second 
Federal  city,  Washington  being  the  first  Federal  city,  because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  Federal  activity  there. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  telegram,  dated  August  23,  IMO — 

we  had  not  been  up  here  a  month  at  that  time;  this  office  had  been 
going  just  about  a  month — 

written  by  the  district  director  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in 
charge  of  southern  California,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situation  as  it  was 
seen  by  experienced  eyes  in  the  summer  of  1940 : 

"Reference  my  conference  with  Fleet  and  other  officials  Consolidated  Aircraft. 
What  they  are  talking  about  is  an  acute  and  major  problem.  Analysis  as 
follows :  Expect  approximately  3.5,000  new  employees  in  Consolidated  and  other 
local  aircraft  manufacturies  within  1  year,  at  rate  of  about  350  per  week  until 
January  1,  thereafter  600  per  week.  This  will  include  at  present  expectation 
22,000  families  and  13,000  single  men  and  would  increase  population  of  San 
Diego  about  50  percent     *     *     *." 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  San  Diego  having  some  difficulty  with  the 
water  situation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  now  getting  that  licked  by  the 
help,  I  believe,  of  some  of  the  funds  from  4545. 
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The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  going  to  be  necessary  for  them  to  hook  on 
to  the  Los  Angeles  water  area  for  them  to  get  enough  water  even  to 
meet  one-half  of  this  increase  that  they  are  now  having? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Iliat  I  don't  know,  since  I  had  not  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  down  there  and  asked  some  questions 
of  the  admiral  in  charge  of  the  naval  set-up  down  there,  and  he  said 
that  unless  there  was  an  increase  in  the  water  supply  they  were  going 
to  have  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  people  who  could  live  in 
San  Diego,  because  they  had  to  have  some  tremendous  amount  of 
money  in  order  to  hook  on  to  that  metropolitan  water  district  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  that  is  the  only  chance  they  had  to  get  water  enough  to 
meet  the  prospecti\^e  expansion  that  they  are  now  having. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  situation,  as  you  say,  is  a  very  serious  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  have  to 
join  Los  Angeles  City  or  not.  Of  course,  that  would  make  Los  Angeles 
spread  out  a  little  further,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  remember  when  Los  Angeles  took  a  strip  of  land 
18  miles  long  and  100  yards  wide  to  bring  in  San  Pedro. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  water  situation 
down  there,  and  wondered  if  this  had  been  considered  by  your  organ- 
ization when  you  were  putting  up  this  housing  project  down  there. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  water  and  sewer  situation  were  gone  into  at  that 
time  very  carefully,  and  for  what  we  did  it  could  be  solved  locally 
with  Federal  help.    We  analyzed  that  at  the  time  we  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

question  of  furnishing  defense  housing  dormitory  units 

Mr.  Palmer  (reading)  : 

"The  expected  13,000  single  men  create  special  problems,  as  few  would  want 
ownership  or  rental  housing  unit  complete."    That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

We  did  not,  however,  gentlemen,  rely  upon  the  numerous  rejwrts  that  came  into 
us  from  outside,  but  we  sent  out  ovir  own  investigator  in  connection  with  San 
Diego.  He  reported  requirements  as  they  appeared  to  him,  and,  in  accordance 
with  our  usual  practice,  his  report  was  circulated  among  all  the  interested  Federal 
housing  agencies,  as  well  as  several  of  our  consultants  for  comment  before  we 
made  definite  recommendations.  That  is  so  much  for  the  need.  That  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  occupancy,  and  why  the  750  dormitory  units  are  not  now  filled. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that  the  peak  of  the  employment  load  in  this 
area  is  now  deferred  until  February.  It  is  also  significant  that  those  dormitories 
which  were  furnished  have  been  promptly  occupied.  By  furnished,  of  course, 
I  mean  with  a  bed,  a  simple  clothes  locker  or  bureau,  and  a  chair.  Obviously,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rent  an  unfurnished  dormitory. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  Mr.  Carmody's  testimony  last  night,  and  he 
referred  to  this  dormitory  situation  as  of  doubtful  legality.  Wliat  is 
your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  it  all  down  here,  and  will  quote  the  Congress 
for  you  in  a  moment.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Palmer  (reading)  : 

Naturally,  in  recommending  these  units  we  did  not  specifically  designate  furni- 
ture any  more  than  we  specify,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  designed  for  family  occupancy, 
that  there  should  be  provided  a  sink,  a  stove,  and  plumbing  equipment.  About 
the  middle  of  June  one  of  my  representatives,  whose  duty  it  is  to  check  up  on 
management  and  occupanc.v  problems,  visited  the  project,  as  he  attempts  to  do 
with  every  project  nearing  completion,  and.  in  accordance  with  our  practice, 
held  a  meeting  in  San  Diego  of  representatives  of  local  and  Federal  agencies 
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interested  in  defense  housing,  including  the  local  housing  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency.  The  question  of  furniture  was  brought  up,  as  reported  in 
his  memorandum  dated  June  17,  1941.  Upon  his  return  to  Washington  our  man 
phoned  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ziegler,  of 
that  Agency,  the  lack  of  furniture.  Our  records  show  that  Mr.  Ziegler  stated 
that  furniture  was  purchased  on  June  29  for  one  dormitory  and  the  rest  would 
follow.  If  these  dormitories  are  furnished,  as  we  certainly  contemplated  they 
would  be,  there  will  be  no  occupancy  problem. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  those  in  a  position  to  know  in  San  Diego,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  recent  letter — 

Which  was  unsolicited — 

from  Mr.  John  N.  D.  Griffith,  secretary-manager  of  the  San  Diego  Realty  Board, 
excerpts  from  which  are  quoted  as  follows. 

This  is  dated  October  4,  and  was  prompted  by  the  testimony  which 
was  given  here  before  your  committee  on  October  3.     It  says : 

"Recent  dispatches  from  Washington,  carried  in  the  San  Diego  papers,  state 
that  John  M.  Carmody,  Federal  Works  Administrator,  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  that  many  defense  housing  units  had  been  built  without  reason  because 
of  the  very  great  insistence  of  the  Housing  Coordinator's  office. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Carmody's  statement  is  not  complete,  nor  does  he 
tell  the  whole  story,  the  details  of  which  are  certainly  known  to  his  office. 

"On  July  11,  1941,  according  to  an  A.  P.  news  release,  Mr.  Carmody  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Lands  that  in  San  Diego 
great  pressure  had  caused  overbuilding  of  housing.  This  statement  of  Mr.  Car- 
mody's was  challenged  by  local  authorities,  as  it  was  without  fact;  and  yet  he 
no  doubt  had  access  to  monthly  reports  as  to  housing  occupancy  and  need,  if 
he  cared  to  refer  to  them. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  state  that  from  the  office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator we  have  received  constructive  cooperation  in  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
housing  program  in  San  Diego  which  was  basically  sound.  This  program  pro- 
vided that  sufficient  housing  be  supplied  for  defense  workers ;  that  private  capital 
be  encouraged  to  build  to  its  full  capacity;  that  a  safe  portion  of  housing  built 
by  the  Government  be  temporary ;  the  whole  program  based  on  a  plan  which 
would  not  only  prevent  overbuilding  but  would  provide  for  this  city  a  cushion 
against  overproduction  after  the  emergency  through  the  use  of  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  temporary  housing. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  these  thoughts  and  opinions  to  you  for 
what  tl^ey  may  be  worth  and  in  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  that  your  office 
has  advanced." 

It  goes  on  there  with  various  things. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  This  is  from  John  N.  T).  Griffith,  secretary-manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Realty  Board,  who  has  been  very  active  in  all  the 
work  out  there  and  with  the  defense  committee  as  well. 

Now  as  to  the  legal  part  of  it,  Senator  Truman  [reading]  : 

First,  we  think  it  is  clear  that  section  1  (b)  and  section  7  of  the  Lanham  Act 
give  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  authority  to  provide  such  supplies, 
articles,  and  equipment  as  are  necessary  to  the  use  of  dwelling  accommodations 
constructed  by  him  under  the  act 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  think  Mr.  Carmody  should 
have  gone  ahead  and  furnished  these  when  he  built  them  and  that 
thev  would  have  all  been  occupied  if  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  my  opinion,  I  don't  know  whether  all  would 
have  been  occupied  or  not.  Senator  Truman,  because  you  have  an 
employment  lag  in  San  Diego.  But  if  they  go  right  ahead  with  the 
furnishing  of  them,  it  is  my  opinion  that  long  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  every  one  of  them  will  be  occupied.  We  found  that  in  the  tem- 
porary shelter  program.  We  went  in  with  some  trailers  there,  and 
they  were  filled  immediately  because  they  had  some  furniture  in  them. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Has  the  same  type  of  failure  to  put  in  furniture  been 
the  reason  why  the  agency  known  as  the  Farm  Security  hasn't  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  its  dormitories  in  the  same  city  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.    The  Farm  Security  has  furnished  its  units. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  they  aren't  occupied,  either. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  100-percent  occupied,  but  a  substantial  part  of 
them  are  occupied ;  and  there,  again,  is  their  employment  lag. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  I  understand  the  figures  on  that,  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity units  are  largely  occupied  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  to  house  trainees,  and 
they  still  have  several  hundred  vacancies  even  though  furnished. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  law  says  that  we  can  provide  for  persons 
employed  or  to  be  employed  in  defense  industries.  You  have  in  your 
Farm  Security  dormitories  926  available,  and  563  of  those  are  occu- 
pied, approximately  300  of  them  by  trainees  for  defense  industries 
and  the  balance  by  defense  workers. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  then,  we  have  only  200  defense  work- 
ers in  a  dormitory,  or  series  of  dormitories,  capable  of  housing  932, 
and  nearly  half  of  it  is  vacant,  even  when  we  consider  the  large 
number  of  dormitories  being  used  by  the  National  Youth  training 
program. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  would  it  be  that  the  National  Youth  should  not 
use  these  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  just  wondered  if  it  is 
Mr.  Carmody's  fault  on  the  question  of  not  furnishing  the  dormi- 
tories that  he  had.  Doesn't  the  fact  that  the  dormitories  by  another 
agency  which  were  furnished  are  still  unoccupied  indicate  that  he 
would  have  had  difficulty  getting  his  occupied  even  if  he  had  furnished 
them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  the  question  of  location,  I  think,  too.  That 
mav  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Has  the  Farm  Security  dormitory  program  been  lo- 
cated in  the  wrong  place  in  San  Diego  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  Farm  Security  proposition  in  San  Diego 
made  up  of  trailers  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  some  trailers  there,  but  this  is  a  dormitory. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  trailer  camp  there.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  it 
had  a  thousand  trailers  in  it,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  lag  in  the  dormitory  occupancy  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  would  be  true  whether  furnished  or  unfurnished  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  think  so,  but  from  the  fact  that  all  44  of  the 
furnished  ones  in  the  Federal  Works  Administration  dormitories  are 
occupied,  they  should  continue  to  furnish  as  they  have,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  think,  based  on  the  information  we  got  from 
Consolidated  Aircraft,  all  of  the  dormitories  will  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Fulton.  We  do  now  have  400  of  the  Farm  Security  dormi- 
tories unoccupied  today,  even  though  furnished. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-three.  It  is  about  60  per- 
cent occupied. 

Senator  Ball.  When  was  it  completed  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  were  completed  the  1st  of  July,  Senator  Ball. 
The  Consolidated  Aircraft  now,  incidentally,  based  on  a  telegram  we 
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got  recently  from  them,  is  advertising  even  over  the  radio  for  25,000 
more  men  out  there.  If  you  would  compare  this  occupancy  with  the 
entire  program  in  San  Diego,  you  would  find  the  percentage  of 
vacancy  very  small,  because,  you  see,  we  have  1,200  houses  in  there  for 
the  Navy,  and  so  forth.  The  margin  there  at  the  present  time  is  sur- 
prisingly small  to  me  in  some  ways. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Doesn't  that  indicate  if  there  is  such  a  need  for  dwell- 
ings, that  the  dormitories,  even  when  furnished,  are  extremely  un- 
popular ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  don't  think  that  anybody  can  say  that  a  dormitory 
per  se  is  as  desirable  as  some  other  types  of  housing.  There  are  some 
workers,  I  think,  probably,  Mr.  Fulton,  who  prefer  to  live  in  private 
homes.  They  have  a  family  atmosphere.  However,  we  did  find  from 
the  type  of  men  who  are  in  preponderance  among  the  employees  of 
the  airplane  industry,  about  80  percent  of  them  run  from  17  to  23 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Martin,  over  at  his  plant,  showed  that  these  riveters 
might  drift  from  one  place  to  another.  Four  or  five  of  them  will  go 
in  an  automobile,  for  instance,  and  after  working  a  few  months  at 
the  Glenn  Martin  plant  will  drive  out  to  San  Diego  and  earn  some 
money,  and  they  keep  shifting.  So  the  dormitory  accommodations 
help  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  legal  part,  I  think  that  the  attorneys  all  agree 
on  those  two  points  involved  that  I  spoke  of.     [Reading :] 

As  to  the  authority  to  construct  dormitory  units  for  single  men,  as  <listin- 
guished  from  family  dwelling  units,  both  the  Senate  and  House  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Committees'  chairmen,  respectively,  Senator  Maloney  and  Con- 
gressman Lanham,  apparently  have  settled  the  point  on  which  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  stated  that  he  had  such  misgivings.  I  note  from  House 
Report  No.  142,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  dated  February  24,  1941,  in  which 
the  House  committee  favorably  reported  an  additional  authorization  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  Lanham  bill,  the  following : 

"The  testimony  given  before  the  committee  by  the  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing  showed  that  of  the  net  authorization  of  $140,000,000,  there  was  allo- 
cated, or  in  process  of  allocation,  as  of  February  20,  1941,  a  total  of  $133,- 
871,500  to  provide  33,040  family  dwelling  units  (which  includes  4,094  units  for 
the  families  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy)  and  2,445  units  for  single 
persons.  The  testimony  further  showed  that  on  the  basis  of  current  information 
in  the  hands  of  the  Coordinator,  it  is  evident  that  additional  public  housing 
facilities  will  be  needed  in  approximately  65  localities  where  there  has  been, 
or  will  be,  a  material  expansion  of  the  national  defense  program,  in  order  to 
provide  for  industrial  workei-s,  including  family  dwelling  units  for  approxi- 
mately 44,900  families  and  dwelling  units  for  approximately  1,400  single 
persons." 

The  Senate  Report,  No.  159,  dated  April  2,  1941,  embodies  the  quoted  language 
from  the  House  report.  The  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  (p.  58)  show 
the  following  colloquy : 

"Senator  Taft.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  your  report,  how  many  units  have  been 
constructed,  and  how  many  are  under  construction,  and  how  many  are  allotted? 

"Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  as  of  ISIarch  22,  allocations  have  been  made  for  .33,470 
family  dwelling  units,  and  2,445  single  dwelling  units,  with  the  following 
estimated  costs    *    *    *." 

Following  action  by  the  committees,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  question  of 
provision  of  units  for  single  men,  as  distinguished  from  family  dwelling  units, 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  and  accepted  by  it  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  action  of  the  Congress  is  conclusive  in 
upholding  the  opinion  of  our  counsel  that  the  act  permitted  the  construction  of 
such  units. 

As  I  vmderstand  our  counsel's  position,  when  the  point  was  first  presented  to 
him  for  an  opinion,  he  felt  that  nowhere  in  the  act  itself  or  in  the  legislative 
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proceedings  was  there  anything  which  prevented  the  construction  of  such 
units,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  phrase  "in  order  to  provide  housing  for 
persons  engaged  in  national  defense  activities,  and  their  families,"  was  intended 
to  read  in  the  alternative,  since  it  had  been  copied  from  the  World  War  Housing 
Act  under  which  many  thousand  dormitory  units  were  provided,  as  some  of 
you  gentlemen,  of  course,  will  remember.  In  addition,  our  counsel  pointed  out 
that  the  phrase  "and  their  families"  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  phrase  used 
in  the  act  of  June  28,  1940,  and  the  act  of  September  9,  1940,  both  of  which  read 
"workers  with  families." 

If  you  wish,  we  can  furnish  for  the  record  a  copy  of  this  legal  opinion ;  but  as  I 
have  stated  before,  I  feel  that  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
additional  authorization  last  spring  settles  any  possible  differences  of  legal  opinion. 

Now,  about  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  three  places  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fulton.  First,  Mr.  Palmer,  on  dormitories,  is  it  your  position 
that  we  should  go  ahead  building  dormitories  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Wliere  needed,  I  think  that  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  recommended  that  in  numerous  instances  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  since  we  have  had  the  funds  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  to  use  under  the  temporary-shelter  program.  We  have 
kept  them  there  of  a  highly  mobile  type,  demountable,  which  can  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  We  have  not  been  programming 
under  F.  W.  A. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
dormitory  program  that  you  have  decided  on ;  that  is,  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  resulted  in  any  delays  in  that  program  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think,  Mr.  Fulton,  that  there  have 
been  any  more  than  the  normal  delays  we  could  anticipate  because  of 
lag  and  probably  because  of  some  differences  of  opinion  where  they 
might  like  a  little  different  type  housing.  We  are  putting  the  workers 
in  there  to  decant  them  later. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  noticed  that  you  recommended  dormitory  construc- 
tion at  a  number  of  different  points,  and  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there 
is  no  dormitory  construction  at  those  points.  I  wondered  what  the 
reason  for  that  was. 

Mr,  Palmer.  Are  you  referring  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration— under  the  temporary-shelter  program  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  wonder  which  one  of  those,  Mr.  Fulton,  because  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  dormitories — Bremerton  and  Hartford  and 
other  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  these  dormitories  hold  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  total  amount  of  the  program  to  date  of  dormitory 
units  is  11,141. 

The  Chairman,  I  mean  each  individual  building.  How  many  men 
do  you  put  in  a  building  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Usually  60. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  Yes.  Then  there  is  a  recreation  room  and  central 
showers.  I  was  in  one  Saturday.  It  has  been  a  very  effective  arrange- 
ment.    They  have  some  right  over  at  Baltimore,  if  you  care  to  see  them. 

Senator  Ball.  What  do  they  cost  ? 

Mr,  Palmer.  They  have  cost,  in  round  numbers,  about  $400  per  man. 
They  are  put  on  leased  ground.  Senator  Ball,  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
quickly,  and  if  you  compare  the  cost  per  man  housed  with  the  cost  per 
man  of  some  of  the  other  Government  housing,  you  will  be  gratified. 
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Senator  Ball.  I  was  interested  in  the  cantonments  that  cost  about 
$221  for  the  shelter;  $1,500  for  barracks  that  hold  68. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  right — for  shelter  housing. 

Senator  Ball.  Just  for  the  shelter. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  this  includes  the  furnishings  and  all. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  have  individual  rooms,  too. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right ;  instead  of  a  barracks. 

JNIr.  Fulton.  Is  there  any  salvage  value  in  these  dormitories? 

Mr.  Palmer.  About  85  percent. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Eighty -five  percent  of  $400  a  man  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  could  we  achieve  so  high  a  salvage  value  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  on  leased  land,  so  you 
don't  lose  anything  on  your  land.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  de- 
mountable units.     Many  of  them  are  bolted  together. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  you  think  if  they  were  moved,  we  would  have 
85  percent  of  the  entire  investment  saved  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  will  cost  you  something  to  reerect  them,  of 
course,  which  would  be  deducted,  but  from  the  materials  in  your  job 
you  would  get  85  percent  salvage. 

REASONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DEMOUNTABLE  UNITS  IN  DEFENSE  HOUSING 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  general,  on  the  demountable  housing  program,  have 
you  been  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  much  in  favor;  I  think  it  has  been  essential  to 
the  whole  defense-housing  program  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  ghost 
towns. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  there  would  be  a  high  salvage  value,  you  think,  on 
the  proper  type  of  demountable  houses? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Some  of  those  projects  that  I  was  referring  to  were 
more  nearly  demountable  housing  rather  than  dormitory  projects.  I 
noticed  there  were  some  of  those  that  recommendations  had  been  made 
on  which  have  not  been  carried  out.^  Would  you  give  us  your  views 
on  those  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  a  matter  of  official  record,  of  course,  between 
the  various  offices.  The  lag  in  getting  the  demountable  housing  going 
in  some  instances  necessitated  a  change  to  permanent  housing,  because 
the  agencies  we  had  asked  to  construct  the  demountable  housing  were 
still  lost  and  in  something  of  a  maze.  So,  in  order  to  speed  up,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  program,  permanent  housing  was  put  in,  and  that  also 
helped  to  give  birth  to  the  very  highly  mobile  program  of  temporary 
shelter. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Those  projects  in  which  we  were  interested  included 
Portsmoutli,  N.  H. ;  Manitowoc,  Wis. ;  St.  Juliens  Creek,  Va. ;  Alexan- 
dria, Va. ;  Orange,  Tex. ;  San  Miguel,  Calif. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and 
Valparaiso,  Fla.  Are  those  all  projects  that  you  now  consider  should 
be  built  with  permanent  construction  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  want  to  check  that,  Mr.  Fulton,  because  you 
have  mentioned  a  great  number,  and  Mr.  Nyberg  can  give  us  that  in 
just  a  moment. 

I  would  say  that  wherever  we  have  programs  for  the  demountable 
type  of  housing,  we  have  felt  that  it  was  much  preferable  and  the  better 

1  In  this  connection  see  supplemental  data  submitted  by  Mr.  Palmer  under  date  of  October 
27,  1941,  which  appears  in  appendix  on  p.  2886,  at  p.  2827  and  p.  2846  et  seq. 
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thing  to  do,  and  only  after  exhaustive  analysis,  such  as  the  possibility 
of  the  industry  expanding  there  or  not  continuing  to  expand  and  other 
possible  absorption  in  the  community  so  that  that  housing  could  bo 
moved  to  some  other  area.  We  have  made  a  very  careful  check  with 
certain  departments  of  government  on  how  we  might  dispose  of  these 
demountable  units  after  the  emergency  if  there  were  no  commercial 
market  for  them.  In  some  ways  I  would  rather  see  the  demountable 
units  moved  to  other  places  of  Federal  need  instead  of  being  put  on  the^ 
market,  as  were  the  cantonments  and  housing  during  the  last  war.  If 
no  longer  needed  in  a  certain  area,  they  may  be  moved  to  some  other 
place. 

For  example,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  a  check 
and  tells  us  that  in  their  migratory-labor  problem  as  well  as  in  their 
rural  problem,  they  could  use  every  demountable  unit  which  has  been 
put  up.  Get  them  out  into  the  farm  areas.  Secondly,  we  have  found 
that  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Interior  Department,  have  come 
in  with  the  statement  that  they  could  use  as  many  as  7,000  of  these. 
So  I  think  we  have  pretty  well  licked  the  ghost-town  possibility 
where  we  have  built  demountable  housing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  why  were  these  that  you  recommended  to  be 
demountable  hovising  put  up  as  permanent  housing  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  in  some  instances  we  have  permitted  the  change, 
but  it  was  because  of  the  terrible  need,  and  the  agency  we  had  asked 
to  do  it  were  just  not  getting  along  with  their  demountable  housing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  agency  or  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  was  a  combination,  but  I  think  it  was  pri- 
marily that  the  agency  went  into  it  more  from  the  attitude  of  addi- 
tional research  which,  in  many  instances,  I  think  was  unnecessary, 
and  with  more  of  a  determination  to  keep  investigating  instead  of 
finding  out  how  to  do  the  job. 

MULTIPLICITY   OF  DEIFENSE  HOUSING  AGENCIES 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  so  many  agencies  en- 
gaged in  this  project? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Congress  made  that  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right?     Then  we  are  to  blame. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  wouldn't  say  you  are  to  blame.  I  would  say  that 
the  conditions  in  the  country  and  the  natural  evolution  have  brought 
this  condition  about.     For  example,  in  1933 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Isn't  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culty we  are  having  now  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  agencies 
working  on  it  and  none  of  them  are  fundamentally  responsible  for 
the  condition,  and  that  has  caused  some  of  the  delay  and  some  of  the 
confusion  where  it  ought  not  to  be  and  some  of  the  conditions  that 
are  almost  as  bad  as  the  campsite  construction  situation? 

Mr.  Pal:mer.  The  choice  of  sites  within  a  particular  city  would  be 
the  job  of  the  particular  agency  which  is  going  to  do  the  building 
there,  so  I  don't  think  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  would  have  affected 
that  program;  but  I  do  think.  Senator  Truman,  that  the  growth  of 
housing  during  the  last  8  years  in  America,  having  been  more  rapid 
than  that  in  any  other  countrv  in  the  world  in  a  similar  length  of 
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time,  coming  about  in  a  democracy,  has  necessarily  been  achieved 
through  experimentation  and  trial  and  error. 

For  instance,  the  first  housing  that  was  done  came  under  the 
act  of  June  16,  1933,  the  old  N.  I.  E,.  A.  We  wanted  to  reemploy 
people  then,  so  the  W.  P.  A.,  under  Mr,  Ickes,  was  given  some  money 
with  which  to  reemploy  people  by  clearing  slums.  Then  along  came 
F.  H,  A.  Then  came  the  terrible  conditions  in  the  rural  districts. 
And  we  tried  to  meet  that  as  a  democracy  does  meet  its  problems  as 
they  come  up. 

So  I  think  that  the  multiplicity  of  agencies,  while  making  for  con- 
fusion undoubtedly,  at  the  present  time,  also  has  helped  to  expedite 
and  has  helped  to  get  housing  going  that  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  get  going  if  we  were  back  in  the  1917  era  when  there  was 
no  existing  agency  to  handle  housing  at  all. 

The  Chaiema^.  What  are  your  duties?  Are  you  supposed  to 
keep  all  these  people  happy  and  working  together  to  get  the  job 
done,  as  Coordinator?     Is  that  your  job? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  supposed  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  are  your  duties?  Tell  me  about  them. 
I  am  interested  in  this  thing.  I  want  to  see  the  job  done,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  the  difficulty  is  and  why  it  isn't  being  done,  if  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  my  statement  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  being  done 
and  furthermore,  that  in  the  last  12  months.  Senator  Truman,  the 
greatest  job  of  public  housing  ever  done  by  any  country  in  the  same 
length  of  time  has  been  done  during  this  coordination  of  all  of  our 
efforts.     For  example 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  supposed  to  make  these 
people  pull  together,  aren't  you?     Is  that  your  job? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  to  facilitate  the  proper  coordination  and  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  production  of  these  housing  facilities  essential 
to  national  defense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  do  you  think? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  they  do.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
asking  you  these  questions.    I  want  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  more  cooperation  than  there 
used  to  be.  I  think  there  is  a  much  better  spirit.  I  think,  further- 
more, Senator  Truman,  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  when  you  have  10 
to  12  or  13  administrators  given  duties  directly  by  the  Congress 
within  their  own  fields,  for  them  to  feel  hesitant  about  delegating 
some  of  that  to  somebody  else  or  to  take  advice  from  somebody  else. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  always  the  policy  of  a  board,  when  it  is  created, 
to  begin  to  grasp  for  more  power,  and  that  is  true  in  this  organization 
as  well  as  in  any  other,  isn't  it?  I  imagine  that  every  one  of  those 
organizations  feels  that  it  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be  doing  the  whole 
job.     Isn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  you  have  had  difficulty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  in  many,  many  instances,  Sen- 
ator Truman,  that  we  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation.  I  think 
there  are  some  instances  where  people  could  assume  that  the  person 
was  wanting  to  do  the  whole  job  himself.  It  is  a  natural  assumption. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  record,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  you  will 
find  that  since  our  first  money  came  in  September,  just  about  a  year 
ago,  when  $100,000,000  of  781  funds  came  to  the  Army  and  Navy— 
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and  we  didn't  get  the  other  until  the  16th  of  October — the  next 
$140,000,000— we  have  allocated  enough  for  121,000  houses  in  this 
country,  6,854  trailers,  and  11,141  dormitory  units.  Those  houses 
are  now  being  completed  at  the  rate  of  8,000  to  10,000  per  month. 
The  British  housing  program  in  1938,  which  was  the  greatest  direct 
building  that  any  government  ever  attempted,  got  up  to  about  7,500' 
a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  caused  me  to  ask  this  question  was  the  fact 
that  I  found  that  Farm  Security  Administration  down  in  San  Diego^ 
where  you  can't  raise  a  spear  of  anything  unless  you  have  the  water. 
They  didn't  have  the  water,  and  there  was  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration down  there,  setting  up  a  housing  project.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand why  the  Farm  Security  Administration  went  out  of  the  Farm 
Belt  to  set  up  a  lot  of  housing  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Tell  me  why 
that  was. 
Mr.  Palmer.  All  right ;  it  was  my  fault,  and  I  would  do  it  again. 
The  Chairman.  Tell  me  why. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  if  you 
have  read  Grapes  of  Wrath — and  you  probably  have — know  more 
about  the  migratory  single  men  than  anybody  else  in  this  countryy 
and  believe  me,  Farm  Security  Administration  moves  fast  when 
you  give  them  a  job  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
Farm  Belt  aw^ay  out  in  San  Diego,  down  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  of  the  labor.  Because  of  their  ability  to 
handle  migratory  labor. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  are  their  dormitories  so  poorly  occupied 'f 
Aren't  they  poorly  occupied  in  San  Diego  because  even  after  the  bulk 
of  them  are  taken  by  the  National  Youth,  you  still  have  three  him- 
dred  and  sixty-odd  vacancies? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  you  still  have  your  employment-lag  figures 
away  behind.  I  would  accept,  based  on  previous  performance  and 
knowledge  by  Mr.  Griffith  and  the  people  in  San  Diego,  his  letter 
that  I  just  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  is  a  real-estate  promoter  in  San  Diego,  I  take  it^ 
and  he  says  there  is  a  need.  But  what  I  mean,  if  there  is  such  need, 
why  haven't  these  dormitories  been  occupied  if  they  were  specially 
designed  by  the  agency  that  knew  more  about  them  than  anybody 
else  for  the  migratory  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  inference  is  that  his  letter,  which  has  been  put 
into  the  record,  was  a  prejudiced  letter  and  that  he  would  not  be  fair 

in  his  appraisal  of  the  situation  as  a  real-estate  man 

Mr.  Fulton.  Isn't  he  a  real-estate  man  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  and  if  he  were  a  prejudiced  one,  he  would  be 
trying  to  keep  us  from  building  things  down  there,  and  he  has  en- 
couraged it  and  he  shows  that  there  is  even  a  greater  need,  Mr. 
Fulton.  So,  I  take  his  letter  as  entirely  sincere.  I  have  no  reason 
to  feel  tliat  you  have  a  situation  in  the  San  Diego  dormitories,  either 
m  the  F.  W.  A.  or  the  Farm  Security,  that  would  cause  that  to  be 
considered  a  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  That  gets  us  around  to  a  question  on  how  do  you 
arrive  at  the  need  for  a  housing  project  in  a  locality  ?    Wliat  procedure 
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do  you  go  through  to  find  out  whether  we  need  a  housing  project  or 
not  ?    That  is  your  job,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  correct.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity has  a  very  capable  statistical  organization.  That  Bureau  is  used 
by  us,  together  with  the  Labor  Division  of  O.  P.  M. ;  the  market 
analysis  surveys  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  F.  H.  A.,  that 
spends  over  $300,000  per  annum,  specifically  appropriated  to  it  by 
the  Congress  to  analyze  housing  needs  in  the  different  localities ;  the 
statements  by  local  labor  people,  statements  by  the  employers  them- 
selves on  their  labor  program  and  probable  peaks,  statements  from 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  real-estate  boards,  local  labor  interests, 
and  all  people  from  whom  we  can  get  an  estimate  on  the  needs  in  a 
community,  together  with  the  time.  We  then  prepare  an  exhaustive 
locality  program  report.  I  have  one  here,  for  instance,  on  the  San 
Diego  situation,  of  five  complete  phases,  and  it  is  the  third  definite 
analysis  of  the  San  Diego  situation. 

It  gives  the  type  of  housing  to  be  built,  the  industry  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used,  all  the  factors,  including  the  employment  load  here,  the 
industries  in  the  city,  and  the  rents  to  be  used,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
present  vacancies  in  the  town ;  that  is  then  circulated  for  a  period  of 
2  weeks  to  all  of  the  Federal  housing  agencies  and  many  people  outside, 
like  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  who  have  their  men  in 
the  field,  and  Mr.  Paul  McNutt's  group  that  has  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Public  Health,  and  the  Surgeon  General,  and  so  forth,  for  their 
comments.  They  return  it  to  us,  and  say  that  looks  sensible  to  us, 
or  it  is  off  base,  or  we  think  so-and-so.  The  composite  view  is  then 
developed. 

That  is  then  signed  by  the  regional  coordinator  of  our  office,  by  me, 
and  transmitted  to  the  President  as  the  basis  for  the  findings.  There 
is  a  special  investigation  of  each  instance  where  there  are  conflicting 
opinions,  and  we  have  in  many  cases  had  hearings,  either  in  Washing- 
ton or  on  the  ground,  on  the  needs  that  would  be  developed.  We  have 
one  of  those.  Senator  Truman,  on  every  one  of  the  localities. 

BOSTON  DEFENSE  HOUSING  PROJECT 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  was  the  basis  of  turning  that  slum 
project  in  Boston  over  to  defense  housing,  the  distance  it  was  from  the 
defense  plants  ?  I  read  in  Mr.  Carmody's  testimony  yesterday,  and  I 
got  very  much  interested  in  that  Boston  situation.  I  want  you  to  tell 
us  just  exactly  the  reason,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it. 

I  am  interested  in  it.  I  can't  understand  why  you  put  a  defense 
housing  project  down  in  the  slums  of  Boston,  so  far  away  from  the 
points  of  contact  where  it  is  needed.     Tell  me  why  that  was. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  the  occupancy  figures  of  that  project  speak 
better  for  why  it  was  done  than  anything  else.  I  have  here  a  very  full 
report  from  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  as  of  October  3,  1941, 
which  shows  that  813  of  the  873  units  are  now  leased.  Eight  hundred 
and  thirteen  out  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  units  are  leased. 
Of  these,  256  are  employees  of  the  Fore  River  Shipyard  and  449  are 
navy -yard  civilian  employees.  It  was  for  these  people  that  this  project 
was  purchased. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  it  purchased  for  the  navy-yard  employees  and  not 
for  Fore  River  ? 

311932— 42— pt.  8 6 
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Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  to  house  and  meet  tlie  defense  needs  there. 
There  was,  Mr,  Fulton,  a  lot  of  pressure  of  almost  a  hysterical  nature 
brought  on  from  the  Quincy  area,  Weymouth,  and  places  like  that  in 
the  summer  of  1940. 

Labor  said,  "We  must  have  a  whole  lot  of  housing  in  Quincy." 

The  local  people  said,  "We  don't  need  it." 

So  we  got  them  all  down  here  in  Washington  and  had  a  long  hear- 
ing. We  found  that  in  the  last  war  the  Quincy  area  was  badly  over- 
built and  their  houses  there  lay  vacant  and  the  town  had  a  very  bad 
slum.  We  further  believed  that  the  situation  in  Quincy  with  the 
Fore  River  shipyards  was  a  different  situation  than  the  situation 
around  the  Hampton  Roads  area,  because  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area 
you  have  a  servicing  operation  where  a  two-ocean  navy  will  probably 
be  in  and  out  of  there  for  a  great  many  years. 

Quincy  was  just  an  expansion  on  shipbuilding ;  so  if  we  built  housing 
right  in  Quincy  for  the  demand  on  one  side,  they  said  it  is  going  to  be 
tremendous,  and  on  the  other  side  they  said  it  was  not  necessary,  that 
we  probably  would  have  a  gliost  lay-out  there. 

We  looked  around  to  find  how  the  thing  might  be  solved  so  that  if 
there  were  the  expansion  in  Quincy  they  would  be  taken  care  of;  if 
there  weren't  the  expansion  in  Quincy,  it  could  still  be  very  definitely 
used. 

So  we  suggested,  after  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  had  written  us  letters  about 
the  question  of  using  Lanham  funds  for  the  purchase  of  projects,  that 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator  investigate  this  and  make  up  his 
own  mind  on  it.  He  did  that,  and  he  made  up  his  own  mind,  and,  I 
think,  made  a  very  wise  decision — to  take  over  that  project  instead  of 
building  new  ones. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Carmody's  decision  was,  then,  to  buy  the  Boston 
slum-cleararce  project? 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean,  then,  that  it  was  Mr.  Carmody's  decision  to 
buy  the  Boston  slum  project  instead  of  to  build  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  entirely  his  idea,  of  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
tration. We  advised  him  and  told  him  that  we  thought  he  should 
look  into  it,  and  if  it  looked  sensible  we  believed  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  do.     It  was  not  our  decision  to  make. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  testified  the  other  day,  as  I  understood  it,  that  he 
never  did  think  much  of  that  project. 

Senator  Ball.  He  said  that  there  was  a  tremendous  pressure  on 
him  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  a  question  of  interpretation.  But  I  think  that 
you  will  find  the  decision  made  there  was  a  very  wise  decision,  and  I 
will  show  you  further  reasons  for  believing  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  I  am  interested  in 
that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  for  defense  workers.  This  report  further  shows 
that  we  have  813  out  of  873  units  occupied,  and  that  a  total  of  2,828 
applications  had  been  received,  ard  they  are  being  received  in  increas- 
ing numbers  for  that  job.  Mr.  Colton  just  called  to  my  attention, 
Senator  Truman,  that  the  locality  program  report  at  the  time  it  was 
programmed  even  specifically  said  that  it  would  include  the  navy  yard 
in  Boston. 

Mr.  Fulton.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  you  found  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  housing  in  Boston  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  The  needs  were  occasioned  by  the  rapid,  terrific  expan- 
sion taking  place  in  the  localities  for  the  defense  activity  in  the  locali- 
ties. There  was  a  United  States  Reserve  aviation  base  at  Quincy, 
naval  hospital  at  Chelsea,  navy  yard  at  Boston,  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration down  at  Quincy. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  mean  the  town  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no ;  the  town  in  Boston  had  vacancies,  but  you  had 
the  idea  of  getting  people  in  and  out  when  you  are  right  in  the  Boston 
congested  area,  to  get  them  across  town  is  another  job,  as  you  know, 
in  Boston.  But  from  Quincy  up  to  the  Old  Common  project  you 
find  that  you  have  a  straightaway  road  where  they  can  get  back  and 
forth  without  getting  into  these  bottlenecks.  The  situation  in  Boston 
at  that  time,  from  your  locality  program,  shows  that  present  vacancies, 
about  11,000  in  Boston  and  the  city  of  Quincy,  do  not  completely  meet 
the  need,  because  the  rents  are  higher  than  the  personnel  to  be  housed 
can  afford  to  pay.  You  know  you  have  a  high  percentage  of  sub- 
standard stuff  in  Boston,  too. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  I  take  it  you  think  there  is  a  defense  housing 
shortage  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  I  take  it  you  think  there  is  a  shortage  of  hous- 
ing in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Defense  housing  appropriate  for  the  defense  workers 
was  recognized  at  the  time  this  program  was  made. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  it  is  the  housing  of  such  acute  nature  in  the 
sense  of  the  shortage  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  turn  over  slum-clear- 
ance projects  in  Boston  for  that  housing. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Correct,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  record  that  it  is 
being  occupied  by  them  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  applications 
in  excess  of  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  other  possible  places,  the  com- 
mittee had  an  investigator  there  and  they  noted  that  there  is  a  very 
good  section  in  which  you  could  build  housing  in  Weymouth,  Mass., 
that  is  only  one  and  a  quarter  miles  instead  of  nine  miles  from  that 
Fore  River  plant,  and  on  further  investigation  found  that  there  was 
a  tremendous  amount  of  opposition  by  local  real-estate  people  to  build- 
ing anything  in  the  Weymouth  area.^  Have  you  heard  of  such  oppo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  that  why  we  bought  the  slum-clearance  project 
in  Boston  instead  of  building  a  mile  away  from  the  Fore  River  plant 
in  Weymouth  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  that  testimony  came  in,  Mr.  Fulton,  after  this  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  but  also  there  has  always  been  a  question  of 
what  could  be  absorbed  in  North  Weymouth  after  the  emergency  if 
you  did  build  new  housing  there  now.  You  Imow  in  the  Boston  area 
that  you  can  absorb  the  slum-clearance  project. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  don't  know.  It  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  if  you  can 
travel  9  miles  into  the  city  to  live  in  the  middle  of  the  slum,  you  could 
travel  9  miles  from  Weymouth  into  the  city  to  work. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Have  you  ever  been  in  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  No. 


1  Tn  this  connection  see  additional  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer  which  appears  in  appendix  on 
p.  2826. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  in  the  middle  of  a  slum.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  looking  jobs  there  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wasn't  it  in  the  middle  of  a  slum  area  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  there  were  some  areas  removed  there,  but  my 
recollection  of  this  job  is — I  have  seen  so  many — that  it  is  right  on 
the  edge  of  a  park  and  everything  else.  They  come  right  up  a  broad 
highway  to  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  being  enthusiastically  received  and 
away  oversubscribed,  I  think,  is  answer  to  any  question  of  uncer- 
tainty when  you  have  over  2,800  additional  people  wanting  to  get  in  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  still  isn't  being  enthusiastically  received  by  Fore 
River  occupants,  because  in  your  figures  even  today  there  are  only 
about  a  third  or  less  of  the  occupants  from  the  Fore  River  plant. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true,  which  indicates  that  they  are  findmg  their 
housing  closer  down  there,  and  we  have  had  no  abnormal  labor  turn- 
over in  the  Fore  River  shipyard  for  lack  of  housing,  and  it  shows 
that  it  was  well  not  to  build  it  there. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  you  mean  that  the  finding  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  housing  by  the  Fore  River  plant  has  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  We  have  250  men  housed  there,  but  it  is 
only  1  out  of  5  or  6  industries. 

Mr.  Fulton.  We  didn't  need  the  900  that  we  thought  we  needed, 
is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  because  they 
have  planned  to  put  about  3,000  more  employees  on  at  Quincy.  We 
are  watching  it  very  closely. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  still  think  that  we  don't  need  that  project  at 
Weymouth  for  only  177  units  despite  the  fact  it  is  only  a  mile  away 
from  the  plant. 

INIr.  Pal^nier.  Well,  the  177-unit  thing  came  up  largely  because  we 
had  programmed  1,200  units  for  Boston.  When  this  project  was 
bought  it  didn't  entirely  exhaust  the  allocation.  So  the  F.  W.  A. 
bought  additional  sites.  We  asked  them  to  defer  action  for  a  while. 
We  may  have  to  request  them  to  go  ahead  again  if  this  expansion 
takes  place. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Are  we  giving  unusual  consideration  to  the  feelings 
of  the  real-estate  agencies  in  Weymouth,  because  that  does  seem,  from 
the  report  I  have,  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  location?  It  is  near 
churches  and  schools.  It  is  in  between  two  or  three  defense  projects. 
It  is  definitely  nearer  than  that  slum-clearance  area. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  about  its  continuing  need,  if  you  have  a  great 
contraction  in  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  there,  again,  if  you  have  such  a  good  road  into 
Boston,  why  couldn't  you  travel  in  as  well  as  out  of  Boston,  just  as 
people  have  done  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  Weymouth  is  on  that  or 
not.  If  you  have  your  contraction,  you  will  also  have  your  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  slum-clearance  job  by  the  people  in  the  lower-income 
brackets.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Fulton,  that  the  whole  situation  there  is 
still  in  such  a  state  of  flux  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  more  hous- 
ing into  that  area,  and  in  our  records  I  don't  think  you  will  find  in 
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any  instance  we  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  either  real-estate  inter- 
ests or  by  labor. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  the  real-estate  interests  in  that  town  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  opposing  that,  and  are  going 
to  continue  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  not  alone  in  it.  They  are  doing  it  in  a  lot 
of  other  cities,  too.  I  think  one  of  the  best  indications  of  what  hap- 
pened was  up  in  Pittsburgh,  for  instance.  I  am  taking  these  figures 
out  of  my  memory,  now,  but  last  year,  I  think  Pittsburgh  did  about 
2,500  houses  by  real-estate  men.  That  was  all  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
We  made  an  analysis  of  the  expansion  of  employment  in  that  area. 
We  found  that  15,000  houses  were  needed  during  the  next  12  months 
with  that  big  Homestead  plant  expansion  and  all  the  steel  that  was 
going  to  be  made  in  Pittsburgh,  and  no  chance  to  switch  over  the  way 
there  was  in  Detroit  from  automobile  production  to  defense  produc- 
tion, because  steel  is  steel,  and  they  just  had  to  keep  expanding.  We 
came  out  and  said  that  there  should  be  5,000  publicly  built  houses, 
pretty  nearly  double  what  they  had  built  the  year  before,  and  that 
10,000  ought  to  be  built  by  private  enterprise.  Private  enterprise 
just  hit  the  ceiling,  of  course.  The}'  thought  that  that  was  a  very 
extravagant  ]3rogram.  At  our  invitation,  the  representatives  of  the 
private  interests,  representatives  of  public  housing,  and  of  labor  came 
to  Washington,  and  we  spent  a  full  day  on  it.  They  all  agreed  100 
percent  on  5,000  houses  for  public  housing  to  go  in  there,  and  they 
are  being  built  now.  I  mention  that  merely  to  show  how  these  condi- 
tions are  around  the  country,  after  you  get  down  to  the  facts  with 
the  people  across  the  table,  and  in  a  miraculous  number  of  instances 
we  have  been  able  to  get  general  agreement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  this  particular  instance,  then,  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
Government  paid  over  $45,000  for  the  land  6  months  ago,  and  the 
project  has  been  lying  idle,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Government 
isn't  even  collecting  rents  from  the  people  that  occupy  the  houses  they 
are  already  in. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  something  I  wouldn't  know  because  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  internal  administration  in  the  agency  that  owns  it.  I 
think  there  will  have  to  be  something  done  there.  It  may  be  the  site 
will  be  used. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  did  we  pay  $45,000  to  acquire  2  acres  only  a  mile 
away  from  the  plant,  the  Fore  River  plant,  and  then  stop  work  on  it  ? 
Was  it  due  to  these  select  men,  or  is  there  some  other  reason  that  we 
first  acquired  it  and  then  stopped  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Let  us  check  that.  I  have  certain  recollection  my- 
self, but  I  would  rather  get  right  down  to  the  bottom.  And  I  think 
probably  we  can  give  it  to  you  in  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would.  That  report 
was  made  to  us  by  our  investigator. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  will  get  the  facts  on  it  from  the  record. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  has  requested  per- 
mission to  appear  before  you  and  give  you  firsthand  information  with  respect  to 
this  situation.  I  understand  that  the  housing  authority  has  exercised  great 
care  in  accepting  applications  so  that  only  those  in  most  iirgent  need  are  ad- 
mitted, because  the  Fore  River  shipyard  has  yet  to  employ  3,000  men  to  attain 
the  peak  load. 

I  make  these  unequivocal  statements  to  you.  That  occupancy  is  climbing  rapidly 
and  is  very  satisfactory.    That  any  delay  in  obtaining  100  percent  occupancy  is 
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due  to  the  great  care  beiug  taken  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  to  avoid 
occupancy  by  other  than  the  most  urgent  cases.  That  the  location  of  the  project 
in  relation  to  the  defense  activities  in  the  Boston  area  is  good. 

The  housing  situation  in  this  area  was  handled  by  the  purchase  of  this  project 
because  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  situation  did  not  warrant  the  construction  of 
a  defense  housing  project  in  Quincy  which  would  have  been  svire  to  result  in  a 
bad  situation  after  the  emergency.  In  my  opinion,  the  wisdom  of  this  decision 
is  amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  serious  housing 
situation  in  Quincy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  applications  in 
Boston  so  that  this  project  will  always  be  useful  and  after  the  emergency  may 
be  readily  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  slum  dwellers. 

A  question  was  raised  about  Nashville,  Tenn,  Based  on  quick  ex- 
pansion— you  know,  Mae  West  used  to  sigh  something  about  "How  am 
I  doing?"  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  I  am  awfully  glad  they 
brought  up  Nashville,  especially  because  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
fluid  we  have  to  keep  this  program. 

Based  on  quick  expansion  by  the  Vultee  Aircraft,  which  planned  to 
expand  by  7,500  men,  we  programmed  300  additional  homes  and  450 
trailers  for  temporary  shelter.     That  was  last  spring. 

The  Vultee  Corporation  completely  reversed  its  employment  policy 
on  pressure  from  O.  P.  M.,  and  so  forth,  and  because  it  was  the  thing 
to  do,  and  instead  of  bringing  in  this  great  load  they  went  into  sub- 
contracting. It  was  too  late  to  stop  the  trailer  program  and  some 
of  the  housing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
them  to  do.  I  am  glad  somebody  has  awakened  to  the  fact  of  the 
necessity  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Exactly,  but  they  have  raised  hell  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally,  when  we  have  so  many.  This  thing  is  so 
big  that  when  you  help  one  fellow  you  step  on  somebody  else's  toes. 
But  I  think  it  was  better  to  raise  hell  with  you  and  get  the  fellows  to 
stay  at  home  and  work  there  in  home  plants. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Ordinarily  I  don't  like  to  have  anybody  raise  hell  with 
me.  Senator,  but  I  was  glad  they  did  in  this  instance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would,  too. 

Mr.  Palmer.  When  I  said  "raised  hell,"  I  meant  we  had  to  change 
that  program.  "WHiat  we  were  able  to  do,  because  of  the  temporary 
shelter,  we  canceled  the  additional  housing  right  away ;  fortunately  it 
hadn't  got  under  contract,  and  we  removed  the  trailers  to  another  area, 
where  they  could  be  used.  Now,  the  instance  demonstrates  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  defense  housing  program  to  meet  these  ever-changing 
conditions,  and  it  is  summed  up  this  way :  That  we  have  to  have  flexi- 
bility. As  the  war  front  abroad  changes,  so  must  we  change  our  own 
defense  effort  here  in  America.  It  is  a  day  and  a  night  job.  By 
"night"  I  mean  night — working  day  and  night.  And  housing  is  a  very 
important  part.  We  can't  be  right  every  time,  in  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  localities  where  defense  housing  is  essential  to  defense 
industry  production.  But  the  percentage  of  error  in  this  tremendous 
and  constantly  changing  data  on  jobs  is  materially  less  than  even  I 
dared  hope.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  congressional  subcommittee, 
who  has  just  returned  this  week  from  a  coast-to-coast  inspection  trip 
of  defense  housing,  said  to  me  yesterday,  "They  considered  the  job  to 
be  95  percent  perfect,"  and  added,  "That  is  miraculous." 

Gentlemen,  we  don't  want  to  brag.  We  think  we  have  had  luck. 
But  the  120,000  houses  are  serving  a  real  need.     If  we  compare  what 
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has  been  done  in  this  war  with  what  was  done  last  time  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  away  ahead  of  the  game,  in  anticipating  the  need. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  to  the  5  percent,  what  are  the  examples  there,  and 
are  they  dne  to  a  lack  of  need  or  are  they  due  to  the  building  by 
some  one  of  the  wrong  kinds  of  housing  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Maybe  the  5  percent  were  Republicans. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  projects  are  included  among  the  5  percent  that 
you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Palimer.  He  didn't  specify.  The  thing  he  jumped  on  mainly — 
he  will  tell  you  about  it  himself — was  one  type  of  specification  on  a 
prefabricated  job,  and  that  was  about  all, 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  would  you  include  among  the  5  percent,  if  you 
were  including  the  projects  that  you  regret  having  seen  built  today? 
Are  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  some  of  them  where,  I  think,  the  citizens 
were  put  too  far  away,  especially  in  the  Army  program,  for  the  needs 
of  the  Army  at  the  present  time.  The  objective  was  a  worthy  one, 
to  integrate  some  of  those  jobs  into  lasting  communities,  but  it  has 
made  it  very  difficult  on  some  enlisted  personnel  getting  back  and 
forth.  I  think  that  if  demountable  housing  had  been  used  there  close 
to  the  Army  posts  it  would  have  been  better. 

occupancy  status  of  defense  housing  projects 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  are  some  of  those  projects  that  you  have  had 
these  doubts  about  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  list  specifically  of  them, 
Mr.  Fulton,  for  the  record,  instead  of  trying  to  do  it  extemporaneously.^ 

Mr.  Fulton.  For  example,  I  note  in  Miami,  Fla.,  that  there  are 
100  units  and  the  house  project  manager  reports  that  there  is  only 
one  occupied,  and  that  there  are  no  eligible  occupants  to  fill  the  remain- 
ing 99.     But  they  think  there  might  be  a  need  by  April  1,  1941. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  worse  than  Ivory  soap.  Ivory  soap  is  99  per- 
cent pure,  and  this  is  only  1  percent  pure.     What  is  this — Miami  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Miami,  Fla.  Your  report  indicated  a  need  by  April 
1,  1941,  and  as  of  the  present  time  we  were  informed  there  is  1  occu- 
pancy in  100  units. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  figure  here.  I 
should  like  to  get  the  reason  and  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  appreciate  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  at  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  the  housing  manager  says 
there  is  little  demand  for  any  of  his  units  of  the  TO  occupied  and  175 
available.    Is  there  any  special  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  an  Army  job.  My  remembrance  of  some  of  those  is 
that  bringing  in  their  enlisted  personnel  has  changed  in  some  of  their 
training  periods.  It  is  my  impression  that  that  is  what  it  is — just 
like  one  that  we  have  had  trouble  with  in  Long  Beach,  where  the 
Navy  kept  the  fleet  out  a  lot  longer  than  they  had  anticipated.  But 
we  would  like  to  do  this,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Fulton,  because  I 
can't  carry  all  these  things  in  my  head ;  if  you  will  give  us  a  list  of 
any  spots,  we  would  like  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  written  report 
on  the  facts. 


■•  See  appendix,  p.  2826,  at  pp.  2827  and  2844-2846,  for  additional  data  on  this  subject. 
See  also  p.  2848  et  seq. 
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The  Chairman.  We  can  give  you  a  list  of  several  spots  here. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Riverside,  Calif.,  the  housing  manager  states  that  the 
need  has  been  overestimated ;  that  19  are  occupied  out  of  150  available. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  59  units  out  of  150  are  occupied.  The  project 
was  intended  to  house  Army  personnel  at  Morrison  Field.  The  delay 
in  occupancy  is  described  by  the  housing  manager  as  being  caused  by 
an  overestimate  of  need.  As  of  September  29,  there  are  3  eligible 
applicants  to  fill  the  remaining  91  homes. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  259  units  out  of  350  available  are  occupied.  For 
Army  personnel  at  Fort  Benning,  there  are  30  eligible  occupants  to 
fill  a  total  of  91  unoccupied  homes. 

Mr,  Palmer.  I  happen  to  know  of  that  instance.  That  will  be  over- 
subscribed a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  see.  The  housing  manager,  however,  said  he  had 
only  30  who  would  be  eligible  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  see,  the  expansion  in  that  whole  area  is  con- 
tinuing very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  Bossier  City,  La.,  24  units  occupied  out  of  130,  and 
the  housing  manager  reports  that  there  are  15  eligible  occupants  who 
might  take  up  the  118  unoccupied  houses.  At  Havre  de  Grace  there 
are  61  units  available — I  mean  61  units  occupied  out  of  232 — and  he  has 
only  56  eligible  applicants  for  the  remaining  171.  And  there  are  a 
number  of  other  projects — Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Warren,  Ohio;  San 
Antonio,  Tex. ;  Langley  Field ;  and  there  are  others  of  lesser  character. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  would  like  to  get  a  complete  list  from  you  and  give 
you  an  actual  report  on  each  one  of  them.^ 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  those. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  happens  that  the  director  of  our  managing  divi- 
sion is  up  in  New  England  today  or  he  would  have  been  here  and 
report  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  thing  I  am  interested  in.  Is 
there  any  coordinated  attempt  at  management  for  all? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  what  is  called  the  locality  occupancy 
program.  All  of  the  agencies  in  an  area,  such  as  the  Hampton  Roads 
area,  where  we  have  the  local  housing  authority,  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Navy,  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  and  Public  Build- 
ing Administration,  have  their  managers  get  together  in  a  meeting 
that  we  call  at  that  place.  They  submit  the  different  rental  scales, 
the  way  they  are  going  to  take  applications,  what  industries  they  are 
closest  to  and  would  best  serve,  and  where  they  would  give  preference, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  That  is  all  agreed  upon  and  coordi- 
nated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  competition  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  eliminated.  There  is  some,  but  a  great  part 
of  it  is  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  these  rental  charges?^  I  have 
a  list  here  that  shows  rental  charges  in,  I  believe,  Maine,  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard.  The  civilian  pays  for  one  bedroom,  $25  a  month; 
two  bedrooms,  $30  a  month;  three  bedrooms,  $35  a  month.  The  en- 
listed third-class  and  below,  pays  $11,  $13,  and  $15  for  the  same 


1  Sep  footnote  on  p.  2401. 

2  Subsequently  submitted,  see  appendix,  p.  2826,  at  pp.  2828-2836. 
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thing,  and  the  enlisted  second-class  and  above,  pays  $21,  $23,  and 
$26.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  income  that  these  people  have  and 
can  afford  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  correct.  The  Congress,  in  the  law,  said  that 
the  rents  will  be  those  that  are  fair  and  that  the  defense  worker 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  rents  to  the  families  of  enlisted  personnel  will 
be  based  on  a  comparison  between  what  the  commutation  of  quarters 
would  be. 

For  example,  your  enlisted  personnel  of  the  first  three  grades  have 
a  rent  usuall}'^  that  runs  between  $11  and  about  $23  to  $26  per  month. 
Some  of  them  only  get  about  $60  or  $80  a  month,  so  the  rents  are 
fixed  in  accordance  with  what  they  can  pay  and  yet  be  housed  in  the 
project.  The  rents  to  defense  workers,  where  they  go  from  $23.50,  $26, 
$31.50,  and  so  forth,  are  based  on  the  general  income  in  that  industry, 
and  the  rent  is  now  attached  to  the  house.  There  was  a  time  when  quite 
a  complicated  approach  was  being  explored  on  the  whole  rental  scale 
to  carry  out  the  Congress'  law  on  what  they  could  afford  to  pay,  to 
make  it  a  percentage  of  income.  Their  income  might  vary  to  such 
a  degree  that,  in  general,  that  approach  is  being  used  very  seldom. 
The  main  one  is  a  fair  rent  on  the  dwelling  unit  itself. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Does  the  statute  provide  for  setting  up  income  classi- 
fications and  charging  one  worker  more  or  less  than  another  for  the 
same  house  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  says  that  it  must  be  what  the  worker  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  by  that  do  you  mean  that  the  rents  should  be 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  income  of  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  general,  it  must  follow  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  you  are  building  70,000  or  80,000  units,  you  are 
distinctly  disturbing  the  ability  to  determine  what  a  man's  wage  really 
means  if,  for  example,  you  have  all  these  differences,  you  have  a  dif- 
ference in  rent,  you  have  a  similar  difference  in  the  cost  of  food,  and 
otherwise  we  would  have  about  twenty  different  dollars.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  a  wage  unless  you  went 
into  all  these  other  factors,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  of  course,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
would  enter  into  it.  There  is  no  other  way  that  we  know  of  except 
to  relate  it  to  the  needs  of  the  worker,  and  I  think  the  Congress  was 
very  wise  in  putting  that  into  the  act. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  don't  see  that  it  is  in  the  act  myself.  I  just  won- 
dered why  you  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Lanham  bill  specifically  says — this  may  not  be 
exactly  the  wording,  but  I  will  get  it  for  you — that  the  rents  shall  be 
fair  and  what  the  defense  worker  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  that  doesn't  say  it  should  be  one  thing  for  one 
man  and  another  for  another  man  in  the  same  plant. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  justifiably,  if  we  are  asking  a  man  to  come  into 
an  area  and  give  of  his  own  time  and  his  own  skills,  and  he  has  to 
have  his  family  there,  and  he  is  paid  maybe  $30  per  week,  he  can't 
get  housing  in  the  private-enterprise  market  that  would  take  care  of 
a  house  with  two  or  three  bedrooms.  The  whole  thing  is  based  on 
whether  defense  would  suffer  for  lack  of  workers  to  produce  that 
which  we  need  in  defense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes;  but  now  take  these  3,000  men  in,  say,  a  given 
navy  yard,  only  300  of  whom  are  going  to  live  in  the  housing.     You 
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have  one  man  getting  $30  a  week  and  paying  for  his  private  house. 
You  have  another  man  getting  the  same  $30  a  week  and  getting  a  bet- 
ter house.  Now,  the  two  men  with  tlie  same  wages  are  supposed  to  b« 
earning  the  same  thing  at  the  same  bench  in  the  same  plant,  but  there 
is  quite  a  difference  in  the  true  wage  that  you  are  paying  those  men 
if  you  have  this  kind  of  allocation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  tenant-selection  policy  the  man  who  most  needs 
the  house  is  chosen  first.  There  might  be  a  man  living  in  an  area  with 
a  house  maybe  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  one  which  would  be  rented 
to  an  incoming  worker,  but  the  incoming  worker  might  not  come  in 
at  all  if  he  couldn't  get  a  house. 

The  specific  language,  Mr.  Fulton,  was  even  more  in  favor  of  rents 
in  accordance  with  what  a  person  can  afford  to  pay  than  the  choice  of 
words  I  used,  because  section  7  of  the  Lanham  Act  states : 

Provided  further,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  fair  rentals  on  projects 
developed  pursuant  to  this  act,  which  shall  be  within  the  financial  reach  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  national  defense— 

Which  would  be  within  the  financial 


Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  You  construe  that  to  mean  that  we 
should  have  a  half  dozen  different  rents,  depending  on  different 
classifications,  for  the  same  dwelling? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  needs  to  vary  with  a  half  dozen  rents 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  than  a 
half  dozen.     It  is  nine  different  rents  for  the  same  house. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  would  take  them  in  the  categories  where  you 
would  have  your  rents  for  your  enlisted  personnel.  That  is  what  I 
would  call  one  category.  Then  you  have  a  whole  scale  in  your  enlisted 
personnel  and  you  have  different  ranges  among  your  defense  workers 
themselves.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  substitute  ?  We  would  like 
to  know.  I  think  it  is  complicated.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
simplify  it  if  you  have  any  ideas  on  it. 

Senator  Ball.  Haven't  you  abandoned  this  idea  of  trying  to  tie  rent 
directly  to  income  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  we  have. 

Senator  Ball.  So  that  you  are  fixing  the  rents  for  the  various 
classes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  have  your  own  substitute  now,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  substitute  for  the  record  P 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  here  a  list  that  shows  annual  income  $700 
or  $800,  $13  monthly  rent;  $800  to  $1,000,  $14;  $1,000  to  $1,200,  $17. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  no  longer  in  effect,  Senator,  and  it  took  us  some 
time  to  get  the  minds  of  the  different  agencies  together,  and  we  will 
put  that  in  the  record.^ 

The  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Ball.  Mr.  Palmer,  have  you  ever  made  a  study  of  one  of 
these  completed  projects  fully  occupied  as  to  how  many  of  your  occu- 
pants moved  out  of  private  housing,  because  your  rents  are  below  the 
prevailing  level  for  the  same  caliber  housing?  They  are  not  economic 
rents.  I  would  rather  think  they  are  at  least  five  or  ten  dollars  a  month 
below  what  the  same  house  in  private  hands  would  rent  for. 


1  See  appendix,  p.  2826,  at  pp.  2828-2836. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  be  helpful,  Senator  Ball,  if  we  also  put  into 
the  record  the  sequence  in  which  tenants  are  selected.^  For  instance, 
the  worker  coming  from  the  farthest  distance,  who  probably  wouldn't 
come  any  more  if  he  had  to  commute  3  or  4  hours  back  and  forth,  is  the 
worker  given  first  preference,  so  that  he  may  bring  his  family  and 
become  a  worker  substantially  remaining  in  the  district.  The  next 
one  would  probably  come  in  from,  say,  our  temporary-shelter  program 
as  soon  as  the  permanent  stuff  is  done  or  the  demountable  stuff  is  done, 
so  that  we  can  move  the  trailers  to  another  place.  We  can  give  you 
the  sequence  of  choice,  and  we  can  also  give  you,  definitely,  because  the 
applications  show  it,  whether  they  come  in  from  private  housing  or 
whether  they  are  within  the  area,  and  whether  these  compete  with 
private  housing. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and 
other  active  interests  in  private  housing  have  passed  resolutions  and 
also  act  as  advisers  to  us  would  indicate  that  there  has  been  very  little 
of  that.  They  have  passed  resolutions  commending  the  way  the  private 
industry  has  been  cared  for. 

Senator  Ball.  I  would  like  to  get  that  kind  of  picture  as  to  how 
much  this  is  simply  pulling  away  from  inferior  private  housing, 
probably  at  higher  rents,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  a  program 
like  this,  where  you  are  going  to  run  up  against  a  terrific  problem 
when  the  emergency  is  over  of  utilizing  or  salvaging  any  of  this,  we 
should  avoid  that  wherever  possible. 

That  leads  me  to  another  question.  We  have  talked  here  about 
errors  that  are  bound  to  come  into  a  program  like  this.  So  far  they 
have  all  been  on  overestimating  the  housing  needs,  whether  or  not 
occupied.  Have  you  run  into  any  situations  where  you  have  under- 
estimated the  need,  where  there  is  a  defense  industry  suffering  because 
of  high  labor  turn-over  due  to  a  shortage  of  housing  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  no  such  evidence.  We  are  on  top  of  some  of 
them,  where  we  will  have  trouble  if  we  don't  get  some  more  housing  in 
there  fast.  We  did  find  in  two  places — Vallejo,  Calif.,  where  the  Mare 
Island  shipyard  is,  and  at  the  Maritime  Commission's  job  down  at 
Pascagoula — that  they  were  having  a  verv  high  labor  turn-over  there 
until  we  got  the  housing  in.  The  Mare  Island  situation  is  not  entirely 
licked  yet,  but  there  will  be  1,695  houses  that  will  come  into  the  market 
there  within  the  next  60  days  to  take  care  of  that  pretty  well. 

Senator  Ball.  I  realize  that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  estimate  that 
end  of  the  picture  now,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  this  program 
is  run  the  way  it  should  be  run  your  percentage  of  errors  where  you 
have  underbuilt  probably  should  exceed  those  where  you  have  over- 
built, because  we  certainly  ought  to  be  conservative  in  estimating  these 
needs,  because  the  chance  of  getting  much  of  the  Government's  invest- 
ment out  of  it  looks  to  me  pretty  slim. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  Senator,  in  the  World  War,  the  last  time,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  some  places  where  the  labor  turn-over  was  over  1,000 
percent,  and  there  were  some  places  where  plants  built  to  cost  several 
million  dollars  were  never  opened.  Basically  we  have  proceeded  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  be  there  too  soon — as 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  said,  "Get  there  fustest  with  the  mostest 
men" — and  maybe  err  on  having  a  little  too  much  housing  there,  with 
it,  maybe,  costing  a  little  more  than  it  should — I  am  a  businessman 

1  See  appendix,  p.  2826,  at  pp.  2827  and  2836-2837. 
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and  I  hate  like  the  devil  to  see  a  thing  like  that  happen,  and  I  am  a 
modest  taxpayer — than  to  save  a  little  money,  possibly,  and  have  a 
ship,  a  warship  or  something  like  that,  not  get  ready  in  time  and  pos- 
sibly have  it  contribute  to  the  weakening  of  our  defense.  Basically, 
I  should  think  that  that  is  the  way  we  should  approach  it,  although 
so  far  we  have  been  able  to  hit  it  pretty  much  on  an  even  keel. 

Senator  Ball.  I  would  be  inclined  to  disagree  a  little  on  that — that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  pretty  conservative  on  estimating  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  you  will  find  that  we  have.  There  may  be  one 
place  where  information,  if  you  review  it  and  recall  it  to  your  minds, 
on  what  will  be  needed  after  the  war  would  give  you  a  chance  to  feel 
not  quite  so  apprehensive  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  housing  that 
is  now  being  built. '  For  instance,  there  are  only  125,000  units  now  in 
the  works  under  this  direct  program;  that  is,  for  every  house  being 
built  by  Government  about  4  houses  are  being  built  by  private  industry. 
So  if  we  examine  what  the  condition  is  in  the  country,  with  a  probable 
backlog  of  need  after  this  war,  together  with  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
mobile  type  of  housing  in  these  demountable  housing  units  that  we 
didn't  have  before,  there  is  reassurance. 

For  example,  from  1900  to  1933  the  entire  United  States — private 
industry — never  built  less  than  200,000  houses  per  year.  In  1912  there 
were,  in  round  numbers,  500,000  nonfarm  houses  built  in  America. 
At  the  trough  of  the  World  War  we  got  down  to  about  200,000.  In 
1925  the  non-farm-building  construction  got  up  to  over  900,000.  What 
did  it  hit  in  1933  ?  It  is  almost  incredible.  Nothing  like  it  had  hap- 
pened in  over  half  a  century.  In  1933  we  built  only  about  50,000  non- 
farm  houses.  In  1934  we  built  about  60,000.  In  1935  we  built  about 
72.000.    Last  year  we  built  545,000. 

The  result,  Senator  Ball,  is  that  there  is  a  terrific  backlog  of  need 
there.  I  believe  that  all  housing  construction  at  the  present  time, 
both  private  and  public,  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  at  present  in 
order  to  have  this  great  backlog  after  the  emergency  to  reemploy  the 
men,  because  when  we  have  a  dislocation  of  about  15,000,000  people 
having  to  reintegrate  themselves  into  a  peace  economy,  there  is  going 
to  be  work  for  everybody.  I  think  the  housing  job  can  do  the  biggest 
part  of  it  if  we  will  withhold  every  bit  of  it  we  possibly  can  now. 
But  when  it  comes  to  defense,  I  think  we  must  err  on  having  a  little 
leeway  for  more  workers  than  necessary  than  on  having  for  less  work- 
ers, because  defense  can't  slow  up  in  this  world  chaos. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Palmer,  is  it  your  expectancy  to  try  to  sell  most 
of  these  houses  to  the  public  after  the  emergency  has  passed? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  the  public 
interest,  as  the  act  says.  Whether  that  means  selling  them  for  dollars 
or  whether,  in  some  instances,  it  means  permitting  the  communities 
to  take  them  over  for  some  nominal  sum  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  lower  third,  which  needs  help  so  much,  I  don't  know;  but  these 
must  be  disposed  of  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  unless  they  are  so  disposed  of,  the  entire  cost 
would  be  a  cost  to  the  defense  program,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  that  connection,  it  becomes  very  important  to  keep 
the  cost  down  as  low  as  possible.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Currier  and  of  Mr.  Carmody  yesterday  with  respect  to 
the  situation  in  Wayne,  Mich.  ? 
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Mr,  Palmer.  I  have  not  gone  over  that  at  all,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  had  any  part  in  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  entirely  without  my  sphere. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  by  which  you  could 
tell  us  one  way  or  the  other  whether  you  think  that  Mr,  Carmody  was 
right  in  saying  that  hundreds  of  dollars  could  be  saved  on  houses  by 
doing  more  of  the  work  in  milling  and  other  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  self-evident.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  technology  has  progressed  so  that  the  housing  built  after  the 
war,  when  we  can  bring  all  of  our  talents  to  it,  will  be  produced  with 
ever-increasing  greater  efficiency  and  lower  cost.  Here  is  one  evidence 
of  it :  The  housing  built  with  the  $190,000,000  which  were  made  avail- 
able toward  the  end  of  the  last  war,  which  was  mostly  completed 
after  the  armistice,  was  very  good  housing  for  that  time.  It  had 
a  different  material  on  the  facade  of  it;  the  rooms  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  room  sizes  now  being  used;  the  cubical  content  of 
the  present  defense  housing  is  considerably  greater ;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  natural  that  the  mechanical  devices,  such  as  the  stove,  refrigerator, 
sinks,  and  all,  are  better,  and  the  plumbing  is  better.  Even  with 
the  bigger  houses,  more  livable  houses,  and  better  mechanical  equip- 
ment today,  the  costs  are  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  during 
1917  and  1918  of  the  housing  which  was  built  then.  I  think,  further- 
more, that  the  present  costs,  when  they  get  into  line  production, 
which  is  inevitable,  just  as  better  machinery  was  inevitable  during  the 
industrial  revolution,  will  cut  those  costs  about  another  30  percent. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  it  is  inevitable,  why  haven't  we  done  more  of  it  to 
date? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fumbling,  and  then 
there  has  been  resistance  by  certain  trades.  It  is  natural  for  those 
trades  to  resist  improvements  which  increase  unemployment,  even 
though  that  unemployment  may  be  for  a  temporary  period  only. 
History  shows  that.  I  think  that  the  integration  of  the  prefabri- 
cated house  should  come  about  into  our  economy  in  a  way  that  would 
give  the  least  disruption,  but  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  factor,  just 
as  we  recognize  this  factor  of  obsolete  building  codes,  where  there 
has  even  been  collusion,  as  Thurman  Arnold  has  brought  out,  in  some 
cases  between  labor  and  the  building  authorities,  and  in  some  instances 
between  the  producers  of  certain  gadgets  and  patented  articles.  They 
must  be  revised. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  by  that,  that  the  building  codes,  with  their 
present  restrictions,  require  a  house  to  be  constructed  in  some  areas  in 
such  a  way  that  you  cannot  take  advantage  of  technological  improve- 
ments in  design  of  housing  ? 

Mr.  Palmfr.  Well,  for  example,  I  happen  to  know  of  a  man  who 
built  a  garage  within  his  own  house  in  a  certain  city.  The  garage 
was  made  of  haydite  block,  which  is  a  block  that  is  not  inflammable. 
It  had  a  concrete  floor,  a  concrete  roof,  and  was  concrete  on  the  out- 
side. The  wooden  doors  were  hung  on  steel  hangers.  The  building 
inspector  notified  him  that  he  would  have  to  lath  and  plaster  the 
inside  of  that  noninflammable  garage  because  the  building  code  said 
he  had  to.  He  told  the  building  inspector  to  go  jump  in  a  lake — that 
he  wasn't  going  to  do  it.  The  building  inspector  got  out  of  it  by 
coming  around  and  saying,  "Well,  when  you  get  a  little  more  money, 
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maybe  you  can  do  it  then,"  and' he  left  it  alone.  There  are  certain 
things  like  that,  but  they  are  not  prevalent  in  all  cities.  I  think  build- 
ing codes  are  very  necessary  and  very  essential,  but  some  of  the  bugs 
must  be  taken  out  of  them,  and  when  they  are  taken  out,  there  will  be 
greater  efficiency.  For  instance,  I  can  tell  you  of  an  electrical  code  in 
one  city  where,  in  order -to  plug  into  a  baseboard  with  a  certain  ma- 
chine, you  have  to  have  an  electrician  do  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ent from  plugging  in  your  electric  razor  in  the  morning,  if  you  use 
one. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  it  is  things  like  that,  as  well  as  the  situation  that 
Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  Carmody  were  referring  to,  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  revised. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  think  all  of  this  should 
be  brought  about  with  a  mutually  cooperative  spirit.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  abuses  are  definitely  recognized  by  labor  now.  The 
defense  program  in  the  emergency  has  brought  a  lot  of  recognition  of 
such  abuse  in  the  past  that  has  always  been  covered  up  before.  They 
are  seeing  it  now  and  becoming  alert  to  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  report  on 
those  things  and  on  the  manner  in  which  you  are  counteracting  them? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Definitely.  We  will  give  you  a  revised  plumbing  code 
that  cuts  pretty  nearly  50  percent  of  the  metals  now  used  in  certain 
standard  codes  in  various  cities  that  was  worked  up  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  various  people  and  is  now  being  used  in  many  in- 
stances.^ There  are  1,800  separate  building  codes  separately  adminis- 
tered in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  they  been  causing  difficulty  to  you  in  your  hous- 
ing program  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  because  under  the  Federal  set-up  we  do  not  have 
to  follow  those  codes,  but  they  have  been  quite  restrictive  sometimes 
in  private  industry  and  F.  H.  A.,  whom  we  have  been  helping  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  respect  to  the  craft  situation,  has  that  been 
an  added  expense  to  your  buildings,  such  as  plugging  in  that  electrical 
device,  and  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  certain  practices 
among  the  building  crafts  now  that  add  unnecessary  expense  to 
building. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  would  you  adopt  more  central  milling  if  you 
could  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  doing  it  themselves  right  on  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  it  is  really  a  matter  of  difference  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  well  stated,  Mr.  Fulton,  very  well  stated ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  priorities.  Are  you  having 
any  difficulty  in  your  housing  program  with  priorities  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  the  amount  of  critical  materials  available  for 
the  construction  of  defense  housing,  both  private  and  public,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  adequate  for  the  immediate  future.  We  believe  that  the 
curtailment  of  construction  will  be  considerably  less  than  in  any  simi- 
lar emergency  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It  is  a  complicated  thing  to 
get  set  up,  though.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  system  of  your  own  ? 

1  See  appendix,  p.  2826,  at  pp.  2827  and  2838-2843. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  a  system.  Within  the  last  2  weeks  we  have 
opened  20  offices  in  the  field  where  we  advise  between  F.  H.  A.  and 
O.  P.  M.  on  how  to  go  forward.  F.  H.  A.  has  72  field  offices,  and  they 
take  the  application  for  priorities  from  any  lending  institution  or 
individual  and  give  us  merely  the  facts  along  certain  lines  that  we  have 
outlined.  They  analyze  the  specifications,  because  they  are  already 
set  up  to  analyze  specifications,  and  tell  us  whether  there  is  an  excess 
of  critical  materials  in  the  specifications  which  ought  to  be  cut  down. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  difficulties  or  any  unnecessary 
delays  brought  about  by  O.  P.  M.'s  not  giving  your  priorities  the  push 
that  they  should  have  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  believe,  Senator,  that  the  whole  thing  is  working  as 
well  as  we  could  humanly  expect  it  to  at  the  present  time.  It  is  getting 
along  very  fast. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  difficulty  between  O.  P.  M. 
and  priorities,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  had  that  same  diffi- 
culty. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Palmer.    Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  10 :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  committee  has  asked  for  a  report  from  O.  P.  M.  on  the  Currier 
contract. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  recessed  at  12 :  12  p.  m.  until  10 :  30 
a.  m.  Thursday,  October  9, 1941.) 
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THURSDAY,   OCTOBER   9,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Speicial  Committee  to  Investigate 

the  National  Defense  Program, 

W ashing  ton,,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  35  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Wednesday,  October  8,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  (cliairman). 

Present  also:  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  eliief  counsel,  and  Charles  P.  Clark, 
associate  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stevens? 

Mr.  Foster  Adams  (Director  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Office  of 
Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency) .  Senator  Truman,  this  is  Mr. 
Foreman  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  sworn,  Mr.  Stevens? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  tlie  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  a  witness,  too? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FORRIS  STEVENS,  SENIOR  LAND  APPRAISER, 
FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY;  AND  CLARK  FOREMAN,  DIRECTOR, 
DEFENSE  HOUSING  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  WORKS 
ADMINISTRATOR 

clairton,  pa.,  defense  housing  project 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  names  and  connections  to  the 
reporter,  please? 

Mr.  Foreman.  We  have  done  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  that  already?     Proceed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Stevens,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  connection  was 
with  the  Clairton  project  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  had  the  responsibility  out  there  not  in  selec- 
tion, but  in  the  appraisal,  selection  of  appraisers  for  the  jobs,  and 
reviewing  the  appraisals,  and  making  up  my  own  mind,  and  making 
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my  recomiiiendatioiis  to  Dr.  Hovde  to  make  his  reports  to  Mr,  Car- 
mody.  I  reviewed  several  sites  in  Clairton ;  one-  called  the  Dora 
Farm  site,  one  that  we  called  the  State  Street  or  Railroad  site,  an- 
other called  Blair  site,  another  called  Reed  Wylie  site,  and  my  duty 
has  simply  been  to  transmit  appraisals,  approve  them  it  I  thought 
they  were  correct,  or  disapprove  them  if  I  did  not  think  so — purely 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  was  a  finding  of  need,  as  I  understand,  by  the 
Coordinator  for  additional  housing  in  or  around  Clairton,  Pa.  What 
was  the  amount  that  he  found  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  province,  and  I  prefer  to 
have  Mr.  Foreman  answer  that  sort  of  question,  because  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  had  anything  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Foreman,  I  would  like  to  explain,  first,  that  we  are  sorry 
Dr.  Hovde  is  not  able  to  get  here  because  the  planes  are  not  landing  in 
Pittsburgh  this  morning,  and  planes  cannot  leave  because  of  the  fog. 
But  Dr,  Hovde  has  been  the  administrator  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing 
Authority  for  some  time,  and  when  we  were  asked  by  the  President 
to  build  5,000  houses  in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  we  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  w-as  to  get  somebody  locally  who  was  familiar  with  the 
situation  to  advise  us.  We,  therefore,  asked  Dr,  Hovde  to  come  on 
our  staff,  in  charge  of  our  Pittsburgh  office,  to  advise  and  to  administer 
that  part  of  the  construction  there. 

Now,  the  need  for  the  5,000  houses  was  fixed  not  geographically^ 
but  in  terms  of  the  factories  that  needed  these  extra  men,  and  so  we 
looked  to  Dr.  Hovde  and  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  head  of  the  Allegheny 
Housing  Authority,  to  advise  us  as  to  the  best  sites  for  these  pros- 
pective workers  in  these  particular  factoi-ies. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  one  of  those  factories  located  at  Clairton? 

Mr.  FoREiMAN.  No ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  nearest  one  there 
is  Manheim.     Again  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Hovde  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Ste^-ens.  There  are  two  very  large  plants  in  Clairton.  The 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  has  a  huge  steel  plant  there,  and 
their  byproduct  ovens  are  there,  which  is  a  fuel  supply. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  going  to  be  an  expansion  of  those  plants, 
and  that  is  the  reason  you  wanted  this  housing  project  at  Clairton 
so  much  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  far  as  that  particular  plant  at  Clairton  is  con- 
cerned, I  don't  think  there  was  any  expansion  contemplated,  but  it 
is  a  very,  very  large  plant  with  a  tremendous  capacity,  and  its  ca- 
pacity w^as  greatly  increased  because  of  defense  needs,  and  so  was  that 
of  the  coke  ovens.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and 
close  by  are  a  great  many  other  industries. 

The  Chairman,  I  have  been  there.     I  know  about  it.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  there  a  necessity  for  more  housing  in  Clairton 
itself,  as  distinct  from  in  the  Pittsburgh  area? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Personally,  I  would  say  that  there  was.  Apart  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area  there  was  great  need  of  houses  in  Clairton,  and 
my  observation  now  is  that  what  we  are  building  there  won't  fill  the 
needs. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  there  was  a  need  in  Clairton  as  distinct  from 
somewhere  adjacent  to  that,  which  meant  that  you  had  to  take  what- 
ever land  you  could  find  in  and  around  Clairton. 
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Mr.  STE^'ENS.  Well,  I  think  it  was  liiglily  advisable  to  locate  the 
units  that  were  located  in  Clairton,  because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
huge  industries  there.  I  have  heard  the  comment  that  it  was  a  long 
distance  from  the  oven  works,  but  there  are  other  units  to  take  care 
of  that. 

Mi\  Fulton.  You  understand  the  distinction  I  was  making  as  to 
whether  you  had  to  build  it  in  the  town  of  Clairton  because  the 
need  was  right  there  and  the  occupants  would  be  from  Clairton. 

Mr.  Stea^ens.  Well,  the  occupants  would  be  from  Clairton,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  was  informed  that  of  300  houses  built  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Housing  Corporation  in  Clairton  3  years  before  and  offered 
for  sale  under  F.  H.  A.,  84  houses  still  remained  unsold. 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  may  remain  unsold,  but  they  certainly  are  all 
occupied. 

Mr.  Foreman.  They  are  also,  I  think,  for  an  entirely  different  group, 
and  the  rentals  are  quite  different. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  they  are  $4,300  houses.  There  isn't  very  much 
difference. 

Mr.  Foreman.  But  the  rent  is  much  higher  than  we  charge. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  might  be,  with  the  Government's  taking  a  loss, 
you  mean,  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Foreman.  You  mean  on  our  rents  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  then,  specifically  did  that  mean  that  you  were 
i-estricted  to  looking  at  sites  which  were  in  Clairton,  and  not  asked 
to  look  at  sites  that  were  near  it  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  1  think  I  can  state  that  we  were  guided  on  the  loca- 
tion— the  general  location — by  Dr.  Hovde's  office.  Mr.  Stevens  went 
up  from  tlie  Washington  office  to  look  into  the  real-estate  values  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  were  paying  too  much  for  the  land  that  Dr. 
Hovde  recommended. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Burt  was  Mr.  Hovde  restricted  to  the  Clairton  site? 

Mr.  Foreman.  No;  Dr.  Hovde  was  not  restricted  to  the  Clairton 
site.  He  was  restricted  only  to  getting  houses  that  were  accessible 
to  the  factories. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And,  therefore,  if  the  Clairton  site  was  high  priced, 
if  it  would  be  expensive  to  develop  or  had  other  defects,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  locate  the  housing  project  in  a  different  town 
without  seriously  affecting  any  defense  housing. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  think  the  decision  there  would  also  have  to  be  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  justifiable  to  go  further  away  from 
the  factory.  We  were  faced  with  the  choice,  if  we  couldn't  build 
it  in  Clairton  reasonably,  whether  we  could  go  farther  away.  We 
have  that  situation  in  several  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  study  was  made  of  other  sites,  outside  of  Clair- 
ton. to  determine  whether  you  did  have  that  justification? 

Mr.  Foreman.  All  I  can  say  to  you  this  morning,  in  Dr.  Hovde's 
absence,  is  that  we  were  told  that  he  had  gone  into  the  wnole  situation 
very  thoroughly  with  his  own  housing  Authority  and  that  of  the 
Alleglieny  Housing  Authority,  and  surveyed  the  whole  prospect  with 
the  factory  managers  and  other  people  there,  and  that  he  felt  it  was 
very  important  to  locate  these  houses  in  Clairton. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Do  yoii  know  of  any  other  sites  that  they  considered 
other  than  these  Clairton  sites  as  possible  alternatives? 

Mr.  Foreman.  As  possible  alternatives  for  these  particular  people? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  don't  know,  offhand. 

Mr.  Fulton.  This  so-called  Dora  site  was  the  one  that  was  ulti- 
mately selected,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  tell  us  soniethino-  of  the  nature  of  that 
particular  site  and  the  advantages  that  it  had  that  led  you  to  con- 
sider it  the  best  of  the  ones  available  ? 

Mr.  Ste\t:ns.  For  one  thing.  Senator,  there  was  capacity  there  for 
450  units;  and  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  terrain  in  that  country, 
you  know  that  large  parcels  of  land  are  pretty  hard  to  find.  There 
is  almost  no  land  that  is  level,  simple,  and  easy  of  development. 

Mr.  Fulton.  This  land  wasn't  level  or  simple  or  easy  to  develop. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No:  this  was  low,  rolling  hills.  Everything  there  is 
hills,  practically.  Senator. 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  is  relatively  smooth. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  it  has  cost  sevei'al  thousand  dollars  an  acre  to 
make  it  suitable  for  a  housing  project,  hasn't  it?  How  much  does 
that  run  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  We  will  get  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
land,  some  thousands  of  dollars  an  acre,  to  make  the  land  suitable  for 
use.     Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  very  expensive ;  yes, 
Mr.  Fulton.  It  cost  about  $656  for  the  land  and  the  development  per 
dwelling  unit — more  than  we  like  to  spend  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  more  than  you  do  spend  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  much  was  that  an  acre? 

Mr.  Foreman.  That  would  depend  on  the  density. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  39  acres  in  the  site,  aren't  there  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Practically  40. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  40.  And  j^ou  have  450  units.  Wouldn't 
that  be  about  15  to  an  acre — somewhere  in  that  neighborhood?  It 
would  be  at  least  10  or  12  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  would  have  to  see  whether  they  left  some  unde- 
veloped. 

The  Chairiman.  That  would  be  about  $7,200  per  acre  that  it  cost  to 
improve. 

Mr.  Foreman.  There  still  might  be  some  part  of  the  tract  that  was 
left  for  future  expansion. 

The  Chairman.  The  fundamental  cost  you  paid  for  that  was  $2,200 
an  acre,  wasn't  it  ?     That  would  be  $87,050. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Including  about  $44,900  worth  of  existing  improve- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  are  going  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  we  have  the  choice  before  us 
either  of  using  them  or  selling  them  back  for  the  price  we  paid  for 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  FoREJviAN.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Foreman.  They  are  some  lioiises.  We  have  pictures  of  the.m 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  land  cost  without  the  improvements 
would  be  about  $1,100  an  acre. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ste^'ens.  There  is  the  picture  of  all  the  liouses  on  the  site.  Mr. 
Foreman,  I  think  you  will  see  from  the  pictures  that  there  are  some 
very  good  houses  there,  and  we  took  them  originally  because  we  were 
told  that  if  we  did  not  take  them,  we  would  have  to  pay  damages  that 
would  make  us  practically  pay  for  them  without  getting  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  if  you  condenmed  it  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  If  we  conclemned  the  rest  of  the  land  without  those 
houses,  that  the  owner  would  have 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  How  much  did  you  value  the  buildings 
at? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Forty-four  thousand  nine  hundred,  with  existing 
improvements. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  tax  assessment  on  the  land  plus  all  those  build- 
ings was  only  $16,220. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Well,  you  realize,  Mr.  Fulton,  that  if  we  could  buy 
this  land  for  what  it  is  assessed,  we  would  be  in  much  better  shape 
everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Our  investigators  were  informed  that  land  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  was  selling  for  about  $500  an  acre. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  beg  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  Our  investigators'  report  here  shows  that  land 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  selling  at  about  $500  an  acre,  that 
that  was  the  top  price  for  which  land  was  selling  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  think  Mr.  Stevens  can  tell  you  about  part  of  this 
land  which  is  not  on  the  road,  on  which  an  option  was  given  for  $800 
an  acre  before  we  went  in,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  asked  us  $1,000 
an  acre.  But  because  he  had  given  an  option  to  somebody  else  for 
$800  an  acre,  we  were  able  to  get  it  for  $800  an  acre,  which  is  what 
we  paid. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  $800  option  had  been  taken  when? 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  had  been  taken  after  we  put  our  surveying  crews 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  regarded  that  as  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  land  being  $800  ? 

Mv.  Stevens.  No  ;  that  is  simply  one  bit  of  evidence  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  coiddn't  be  worth  more  than  that,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  right;  but  it  wasn't  any  evidence  that  it  was 
worth  $800. 

Mr.  Stem^ns.  Xo  particular  offer  is  ever  perfectly  good  evidence  of 
the  value  of  anything. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  an  offer  would  be  evidence  only  of  someone  paying 
something  to  get  that  option,  and  did  this  man  pay  as  much  as  a  penny 
for  that  option  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  doubt  it. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  So  you  couldn't  give  much  weight  to  that  kind  of 
proposition. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Mr.  Fulton,  are  you  familiar  with  the  way  we  do  get 
this  land  ?  We  have  two  certified  appraisers  to  go  out  independently 
to  give  us  appraisals.  Both  of  the  appraisers  on  this  site  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  are  used  generally  in  that 
area  by  the  corporations  as  well  as  by  the  Government.  We  have  the 
two  independent  appraisals  which  we  will  be  very  glad  to  put  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  those  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  taking  this  tax  assessment,  the  tax  assessor  tells 
us  that  he  tried  to  appraise  it  at  about  80  percent  of  what  he  regarded  as 
its  value,  and  that  was  only  $16,220,  so  that  in  his  opinion,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  that  area,  these  were  worth  around  $20,000;  and  even  if 
you  say  he  is  completely  wrong  and  add  50  percent  more  to  it,  it  is 
still  a  good  many  thousands  less  than  the  amount  you  paid. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  said  you  had  the  opinion  of  three  different  men, 
Senator.  One  of  them  is  a  man  who  is  defending  his  own  position  in 
carrying  the  assessment  that  he  does  on  the  property.  Our  two  ap- 
praisers had  entirely  different  ideas  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
I  will  say,  without  knowing  the  assessor  in  that  county,  that  I  place 
no  value  whatever  upon  assessments  anywhere,  except  in  one  or  two 
specific  instances  where  a  real  attempt  is  made  to  strike  a  general 
average  with  a  certain  percentage  of  what  they  consider  to  be  real 
value. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  quite  evident,  because  the  price  of  $87,050,  or  $2,200 
an  acre,  paid  for  this  land  is  more  than  five  times  what  he  appraised 
it. 

Mr.  STE^^:NS.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  it  was 
two  times  or  five  times  or  exactly  the  same.  The  assessment  cannot  be 
used  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  evidence  on  prices  fixed  by  the 
transfer  of  property  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  recently? 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  appraisers  undoubtedly  have.  They  checked 
these  values.  They  are  men  of  reputation  and  men  whose  business 
and  reputation  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  They  check 
sales ;  they  check  corresponding  uses,  and  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you 
care  to  interrogate  them,  that  they  can  substantiate  their  opinions  on 
these  appraisals. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  with  respect  to  that  tax  assessment,  which  I  think 
was  municipal,  you  regarded  that  as  not  important? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  pay  no  attention  to  it,  really. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  pay  as  much  attention  to  it  as  you  did  to  this 
$800  option  ? 

Mr.  Steven.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  that,  either. 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  was  another  assessment  by  the  county,  which 
was  around  $20,000,  or  less  than  25  percent  of  the  j^urchase  price  of 
this  land. 

Mr.  STE^'ENs.  The  city  and  the  county  assessments  vary  in  almost 
all  cases.  There  are  some  communities  where  they  accept  the  county 
assessments  and  have  one  uniform  assessment,  but  that  is  purely  at  the 
desire  and  whim  of  the  local  administration  and  usually,  as  in  Pitts- 
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biirg:h,  there  is  a  county  assessment  and  a  city  assessment  which  vary 
considerably. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  didn't  consider  the  county  assessment  any 
more  vahiable  as  evidence  of  what  it  might  be  w^orth  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Broadly  speaking,  Senator,  I  don't  think  that  any 
assessment  in  those  communities  out  there  or  in  95  percent  of  the 
communities  of  the  United  States  has  any  relation  whatever  to  value 
that  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  value. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  w^ould  like  to  say  here  that  nothing  would  please 
us  more  than  to  be  able  to  buy  this  land  for  what  the  assessment  is.  I 
understand  that  in  Buenos  Aires  you  can  do  that,  and  that  when  the 
Government  takes  land  it  takes  it  for  what  it  is  assessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    If  we  could  do  that,  we  would  be  in  a  much  better  position. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  the  law  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  quite  agree,  Senator;  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought  it  was  any 
evidence  of  even  remotely  reflected  value,  because  here  you  have  the 
very  highly  unusual  case  of  more  than  five  times  the  assessment. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Personally  I  don't  think  that  it  has  any  relation  to 
value. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes.  Now,  you  spoke  of  adjoining  land  transactions 
that  w^ere  studied.  Did  you  study  the  sale  of  the  Jefferson  Township 
farm  home  there,  of  48  acres,  at  $250  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not ;  and  whether  or  not  the  appraisers 
took  into  consideration  Jefferson  Township  property  in  valuing  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  Clairton  I  would  doubt  very  much. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  you  tell  me  any  sale  of  any  land  anywhere  around 
there  that  brought  anywhere  near  that  price  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Senator 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  I  am  just  a  counsel. 

Mr.  STE^^NS.  I  can't  give  you  any  figures  of  that  sort,  because  that 
is  not  what  I  do.     That  is  what  we  employ  the  appraisers  for. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  the  appraisers  give  you  any  similar  area  where 
they  had  ever  known  of  any  transaction  that  remotely  approached  these 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Are  you  assuming,  Mr.  Fulton,  that  a  sale  would  be 
the  only  basis  on  which  they  could  give  a  fair  opinion  of  value? 

Mr.  Fulton.  No;  but  I  am  assuming  what  you  just  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  namely,  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  assessment ;  that  you 
look  at  the  question  of  what  land  is  selling  for. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  believe  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That,  of  course,  has  a  distinct  bearing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  We,  of  course,  did  look  at  what  other  land  in  the  area 
sold  for,  and  we  don't  find  any  land  that  was  selling  for  these  prices. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  mean  in  the  city  of  Clairton  or  in  adjacent  town- 
ships ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Land  adjacent  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Adjacent  land  in  Jefferson  Township  would  have  a 
different  value  from  property  in  the  city  of  Clairton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  My  question  is,  What  other  land  transfers,  if  any,  were 
looked  at  for  the  purpose  of  determining  that  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred at  prices  that  would  justify  this  $2,200  an  acre? 
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Mr.  STE^^NS.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  am  not  avoiding  your  question  but  simply 
saying  that  that  is  not  part  of  my  work  to  do  that.  That  is  what  we 
employ  the  appraisers  for. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  Avould  be  very  glad  to  have  the  two 
appraisers  who  made  these  to  appear  with  Dr.  Hovde  to  justify  their 
appraisals. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  them  appear.  That  is  what  we  want  to 
find  out.  We  want  to  know  how  they  arrived  at  this  price  of  $2,200  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Foreman.  They  are  prominent  appraisers,  men  of  high  standing 
and  ability,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them  come.  We  took 
them  because  we  thought  they  were  the  best  people  available.  In  the 
condemnation  proceedings,  we  got  the  property  for  less  than  the  lower 
of  the  two  appraisals. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  point  I  was  addressing  myself  to  was  whether  you 
so  much  as  asked  the  appraisers  on  what  they  based  their  appraisals. 
So  far  as  you  know,  they  were  not  basing  it  on  comparable  land  trans- 
fers. At  least,  it  doesn't  appear  in  any  records  that  you  people  have 
ever  had. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  would  say  that  we  would  assume  that  that  was  the 
case — that  they  did  consider  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  didn't  check. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  Avill  say  that  it  is  not  fair,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  appraisers  would  consider  that  sales  of  land  in  Jefferson 
Township  should  be  compared  to  sales  of  land  in  the  city  of  Clairton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  this  land  inside  the  city  limits  of  Clairton? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  just  what  transfers,  if  any,  Mr.  Stevens,  wlien 
you  were  looking  at  this  did  you  note  tliat  the  appraisers  had  taken 
into  consideration,  or  did  you  just  assume  that  they  must  have  taken 
some  into  consideration  without  asking? 

]Mr.  Stevens.  I  didn't  do  an}'  checking  myself,  because  I  don't  check 
those  things.  Those  men  keep  their  notes,  and  they  are  prepai'ed  to 
substantiate  their  opinions;  and,  as  Dr.  Foreman  said,  tliey  are  men  of 
high  standing  and  great  ability.  I  am  sure  they  would  both  be  glad  to 
come  before  you  and  give  you  their  reasons. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Even  when  preparing  for  the  hearing  on  this  subject 
you  didn't  ask  them  what  they  had  taken  into  consideration  when  they 
made  these  appraisals? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  made  no  preparation  for  this  hearing  whatever. 
I  didn't  come  down  here  with  any  idea  that  I  was  going  to  appear  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Adams,  because  we  investigated 
this  site  a  good  many  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  my  understanding  that 
facts  were  being  obtained  which  could  be  presented  on  the  question  of 
the  site. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Fulton,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect,  up  until 
9 :  30  this  morning,  that  Dr.  Hovde,  who  has  known  for  some  days 
that  he  was  to  testify  and  who  was  down  here  2  days  ago  to  testify 
on  this  point,  would  be  here  with  his  maps  and  with  all  of  the  papers 
in  the  Pittsburgh  office,  which  is  the  place  where  the  details  are  kept. 
We  know  that  your  committee  has  from  our  files  and  from  the  files 
of  the  Pittsburgh  office  considerable   detail,  including  the  general 
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details  which  the  appraisers  put  into  their  appraisals.  It  was  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning  that  we  learned  by  long-distance  phone  that  in- 
stead of  coming  in  at  the  next  nioment,  as  we  anticipated.  Dr.  Hovde 
was  fog-bound  in  Pittsburgh.  We  would  rather  have  him  fog-bound 
on  the  ground  than  up  in  the  air,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  committee  is  fog-bound  with  this  fact. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  to  go  ahead  with  this  site,  though,  you  say  it  is 
in  the  city  limits  of  Clairton.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  farm  prop- 
erty on  the  outskirts  but  actually  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Stevens.  It  is  near  the  edge  of  town,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  if  you 
will  look  at  the  photographs  in  that  book  that  I  gave  you,  while  it  may 
be  called  farm  property,  you  will  see  that  there  are  city  improvements 
of  great  value,  and  you  couldn't  properly  characterize  the  site  as 
agricultural. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  it  wasn't  very  good  land  for  farming? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir ;  pretty  good  land  for  farming,  but  the  street 
frontage  for  some  long  way  back  is  very  good  for  residences. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Is  it  built  up  ?    Is  it  residential  property  ? 

Mr.  STE^'ENS.  The  site  was.    It  was  owned  by  four  members 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  There  were  four  houses. 

Mr.  Stev'ens.  Of  the  same  family. 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  is  adjacent  to  quite  a  considerable  subdivision  de- 
veloped by  the  F.  H.  A. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  had  4  houses  on  40  acres,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  No;  I  think  there  were  more  houses  than  that,  sir, 
but  they  were  on  street  frontage,  and  the  back  w^as  used  for  farming, 
as  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  you  what  a  banker  in  Clairton  says 
about  the  price  of  this  site.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Union  Trust 
Co.  of  Clairton,  and  his  name  is  J.  Will  Taylor.  In  a  letter  dated 
August  11,  he  says : 

For  this  site  the  Government  has  agreed  to  pay  $87,050.  A  generous  appraisal 
wonld  be  $12,000  for  the  land  and  $24,000  for  the  improvements,  making  a  total 
of  $36,000. 

He  is  a  banker  there  in  Clairton. 

Mr.  Stevens.  He  gives  that  as  his  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  opinion,  but  it  is  his  business  to  make 
loans  on  property  of  this  sort,  and  I  think  he  should  know  pretty  well 
what  the  value  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Adams.  Our  understanding  is  that  this  banker  opposed  this 
project  before  there  was  any  purchase  of  land.  There  is  a  question 
to  wliat  extent  that  opposition  might  influence  his  judgment  of  the 
value  of  any  site. 

The  Citairm.vn.  We  have  a  report  from  an  appraiser  named  Mc- 
Caffrey, in  Pittsbm-gh.  He  reported  land  worth  $450  an  acre.  That 
would  be  $18,000  for  the  land,  without  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Foreman.  That  is  our  appraisal. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  would  like  very  much  to  see  that  appraisal,  because 
we  have  appraisals  from  Mr.  McCaffrey. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  statement  that  he  made  [reading]  : 

The  appraisal  which  I  am  about  to  make  is  without  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  site  has  been  mined  out  or  not,  and  I  might  note  at  this  point 
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that  if  the  coal  has  been  removed  and  the  removal  is  close  to  the  surface,  the 
vaUie  of  the  land  would  be  less  valuable. 

Mr.  Adams.  There  are  several  parcels  of  land  entering  into  that 
purchase,  and  I  think  that  that  figure  probably  applies  to  one  parcel. 
The  total  appraisal  figure  which  Mr.  McCaffrey  gave  for  the  entire 
site  was  $87,450,  and  our  purchase  price  in  condemnation  was  slightly 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Senator,  may  I  ask  to  whom  that  appraisal  was  given 
by  Mr.  McCaffrey?     Is  that  included  in  Mr.  Taylor's  letter? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  included  in  the  report  to  this  committee 
by  this  appraiser.     We  have  McCaffrey's  report  here  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  not  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  No;  no.  Taylor  made  that  statement  himself 
voluntarily. 

Did  3^ou  know  that  there  was  a  fire  burning  under  this  property 
when  you  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Not  only  that,  but  we  had  the  cost  of  eliminating 
it  appraised,  and  we  put  it  in  the  contract,  that  it  must  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
with  a  fire  under  it.  I  traveled  over  some  land  in  Ohio  that  had  fire 
under  it,  and  it  doesn't  look  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  the  jDroper  place 
for  a  housing  project. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Senator,  there  are  a  good  many  places  in  and  around 
Pittsburgh  where  there  are  fires.  Some  are  serious,  and  some  are 
not.  We  had  this  very  carefully  investigated.  We  took  it  up  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  of  money  to  put  that 
fire  out. 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  cost  about  $3,000. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  the  architect  said. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  get  a  contractor  to  remove  it  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  advised  that  the  fire  is  out,  Mr.  Fulton. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  it  out.  I  am  glad  of  that,  although  it 
might  have  been  used  to  heat  the  dwellings  without  much  cost  to  the 
Government,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Foreman.  The  coal  is  there  as  a  reserve  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  buying  this,  did  you  consider  that  the  coal  there 
had  value  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Well,  we  figured  that  it  had  increased  the  cost  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  know  how  much  coal  was  there,  or  did  you 
make  an  appraisal  of  how  much  coal  was  there? 

Mr.  Foreman.  We  had  borings  made  for  the  coal,  as  I  remember, 
Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  did  this  appraiser  of  yours  even  know  whether 
the  land  had  been  mined,  much  less  know  whether  it  had  any  quan- 
tity of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly  he  did,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  did  he  say  in  his  appraisal  that  if  the  thing  had 
been  mined,  that  would  affect  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  Mr.  McCaffrey? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Mr.  Kane,  who  had 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  he  said : 
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The  appraisal  which  I  am  about  to  make  is  without  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  site  has  been  mined  out  or  not,  and  I  might  note  at  this  point  that 
if  the  coal  has  lieen  removed  and  the  removal  is  close  to  the  surface,  the  value 
of  the  land  would  be  less  valuable. 

Mr.  Foreman.  On  the  basis  of  that,  we  asked  for  further  examina- 
tion, and  we  got  a  telegram  from  McCaffrey,  saying : 

Recent  data  furnished  on  Dora  farm,  Clairton,  justified  my  judgment  on 
appraisal  without  further  qualifications. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Foreman,  July  16,  1941.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  had  you  decided  to  acquire  this? 

Mr.  Foreman.  On  July  5  it  was  approved,  but  we  had  not  gone  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  point  that  I  was  raising  there  was  that  this  ap- 
praiser, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  such  a  great  expert,  who  went 
down  and  looked  at  the  land,  didn't  even  know  it  had  a  mine  under  it 
at  the  time  that  he  made  his  appraisal,  and  that  looks  like  almost  gross 
carelessness  and  negligence. 

Mr.  Foreman.  We  don't  consider  yet  that  it  had  a  mine  under  it. 

JNIr.  Stevens.  That  is  not  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Tlie  point  of  that  is,  isn't  it  true  that  in  his  appraisal 
letter  he  indicated — by  saying  that  if  it  liad  been  mined  it  had  a  lesser 
value — that  he  didn't  know  the  fact  that  it  had  actually  been  mined  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  We  don't  consider  yet  that  it  has  been  mined.  You 
see,  apparently  there  are  degrees  of  mining  in  Pittsburgh,  and  some 
things  that  we  outside  of  that  area  might  consider  mining  they  don't 
consider  mining.  For  instance,  it  was  not  mined  commercially,  we 
are  told.  It  was  mined  by  the  owners  of  the  property  for  their  own 
uses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  For  a  period  of  some  40  years,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  AnA^rs.  When  there  wasn't  work  in  the  mills  the  owners  of 
the  land  had  nothing  to  do,  and  they  would  go  down  and  dig  some 
coal  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  mining,  what  did  this 
appraiser  who  put  this  $2,200  an  acre  appraisal  on  it  know  about  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  been  mined,  if  any,  at  the  time  he  made  that 
appraisal  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  would  rather  that  he  answer  that  question  him- 
self when  he  comes  before  the  committee.  1  w^oukl  like  very  much 
myself  to  know  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  he  ever  look  at  it? 

Mr.  Foreman.  When  it  was  approved  by  the  Administrator,  it  was 
approved  subject  to  further  report.  We  got  a  further  report  from 
him,  saying  that  on  the  basis  of  additional  data,  he  agreed  to  his 
original  appraisal  without  qualification. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  was  not  surprising,  for  it  would  be  assumed 
that  he  would  say  his  original  report  was  correct.  Did  he  state  what 
his  additional  data  was  that  he  had  looked  up? 

Mr.  Foreman.  He  didn't  state  in  the  telegram,  but  he  did  remove 
the  qualification  which  the  Senator  was  objecting  to,  which  we  also 
objected  to  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Before  he  removed  the  qualification,  did  he  go  and  ask 
the  people  who  had  done  the  mining  how  much  mining  they  had  done  ? 
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Mr.  Foreman.  I  would  rather  he  answer  that  question  himself. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  you  ])eople  found  out  how  much  mining  h;id  been 
done,  whom  did  you  ask  i 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Fulton,  you  are  speakino-  of  Mr.  McCaifrey's  ap- 
praisal in  June.  We  also  have  an  appraisal  by  Leonard  P.  Kane,  who 
had  satisfied  himself  as  to  coal  conditions  completely  before  he  rendered 
his  appraisal. 

Mr.  FL^.T0N.  Now.  before  he  satisfied  himself  so  completely,  did  he 
go  and  ask  the  people  who  had  done  the  mining  on  that  project  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  With  Dr.  Foreman.  I  would  rather  you  ask  him  that 
question,  but  I  will  say  that  what  mining  had  been  done  there  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  by  examination — personal  examination. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  did  he  go  into  the  mine  and  examine  it  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  personally  sure  that  he  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  what  did  he  find? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  would  rather  you  asked  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  people  ever  ask  him  that  question? 

Mr.  Sti<:vens.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  was  his  answer? 

Mr.  Stevens.  His  answer  and  his  opinion  is  that  the  area  has  not 
been  mined  except  in  a  desultory  fashion  by  the  people,  the  farmers, 
the  residents  who  live  on  it,  that  the  coal  has  never  been  commercially 
taken  out,  and  that  it  largely  underlies  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  respect  to  those  questions,  did  you  ask  him 
how  much  ceiling  there  was  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  min- 
ing operations,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  was 
danger  of  cave-ins? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Wherever  tliis  desultory  mining  had  ])een  done,  I  am 
perfectly  certain,  although  T  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction, 
that  they  proposed  to  grade  that  off.  There  has  been  no  mining  on  this 
site  compai'able  to  that  across  on  the  Reed  Wylie  farm,  which  has  been 
all  commercially  mined  out.  Whatever  mining  that  has  been  done 
there,  if  you  call  it  mining,  is  family  mining. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  know  what  the  ceiling  is?  Do  you  know  how 
much  there  is  of  an  overburden  above  the  top  of  this  mining  before  you 
get  to  the  surface? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir.  It  drifts  in  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  as  1 
said  a  moment  ago,  wherever  that  has  occurred;  it  is  being  graded  out 
and  removed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  on  the  three  or  four  sj^ots  where  it  has 
already  caved  in? 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  ])ractically  surface  mining.     It  isn't  pit  mining. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Aren't  there  three  or  four  spots  where  it  had  actually 
had  a  subsidence  of  the  earth,  practically  a  cave-in,  where  the  eartli 
had  settled  due  to  the  mining  operations  below? 

Mr.  Stevens.  One  or  two  little  spots,  probably,  but  those  were  taken 
care  of  in  the  grading  and  construction  before  anything  was  done  on 
the  houses. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  the  record  should  reflect  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey had  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  visit  the  site  and  explore  that  situation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Hoav  much  ceiling  did  he  find  it  had? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  result  of  his  exploration. 
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Mv.  Fulton.  What  kind  of  exploration  did  this  official  make?  I 
mean  we  were  interested  in  whether  anybody  ever  looked  at  the  fact 
that  there  are  Ansible  to  the  naked  eye,  places  where  the  soil  has 
caved  in. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  can  answer  that  myself,  that  there  are  one  or  two 
such  spots,  that  they  amount  to  very  little. 

]\Ir.  Fulton.  And  if  there  have  already  been  some  cave-ins,  even  if 
you  think  they  amount  to  very  little,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  make 
a  pretty  definite  check  before  you  build  450  houses  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Foreman.  Test  borings  were  taken  around  all  the  fires  to  see 
how  extensive  the  fires  were. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  Avasn't  talking  about  fires — I  was  talking  about  the 
danger  of  cave-in. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Test  borings  were  taken  for  that  as  well  as  to  see 
whether  there  were  secure  foundation  for  the  houses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  the  test  borings  were  taken  throughout  the  area. 

]Mr.  Foreman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FiLTON.  And  you  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Foreman.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "throughout."  I 
can't  say  how  many  test  borings  were  taken,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  we  require  that  they  take  test  borings  to  assure  us  that  there 
was  safe  foundation  for  the  houses. 

Mr.  Adams.  Your  committee,  Mr.  Fulton,  has  many  documents  with 
respect  to  the  fire  and  the  coal  situation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  why  we  were  most  interested  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  why  we  are  most  disappointed  that  Dr.  Hovde 
isn't  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  Dr.  Hovde  a  chance.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  a  fog  obstruct  the  work  of  this  committee,  so  just  rest 
easy  about  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Perhaps,  since  Dr.  Hovde  is  the  only  one  who  knows 
the  facts  on  this,  there  w^ill  be  nothing  to  do  but  adjourn  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess,  and  we  will  proceed 
when  Dr.  Hovde  can  get  here.  That  will  be  sometime  next  week,  in 
all  probability. 

Mr.  Foreman.  Would  you  suggest  that  we  also  have  the  appraisers 
here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  appraisers  at  the  same  time  so  that  we  can 
get  all  the  information  we  want.  We  are  anxious  to  get  the  facts  on 
this,  and  we  want  everybody  to  have  a  square  deal  on  it. 

IVIr.  Foreman.  Absolutely.    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  learned  from  reliable  sources  that  Mr. 
Hillman  is  the  only  man  in  O.  P.  M.  who  knows  anything  about  the 
Currier  affair,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hillman  gets  back  from  his  con- 
vention in  Seattle,  we  will  have  him  come  up  here  and  tell  us  what  he 
knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Foreman.  I  wonder  if  I  could  see  that  letter  from  the  banker 
that  you  referred  to,  in  case  some  question  comes  up  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  next  Tuesday  at  10 :  30, 
when  we  will  hear  Mr.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  and  Oscar  Ewing,  his  attorney. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10:30 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  October  14, 1941.) 
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TUESDAY,   OCTOBER    14,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  44  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Thursday,  October  9,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena- 
tor Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman),  and  James  M. 
Mead. 

Present  also :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel,  and  Charles  P.  Clark, 
associate  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  representative  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
here  who  has  information  with  respect  to  Mr.  Davis.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  WiLBER.  Good  morning.  Senator.  There  is  a  letter  from  the 
doctor  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Davis. 

TESTIMONY   OF  EDWARD  B.   WILBER,   MANAGER,   WASHINGTON 
OFFICE,  ALUMINUM  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  am  Edward  B.  Wilber. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America? 

Mr.  Wilder.  I  am  manager  of  the  Washington  office. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Aluminum  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wilder.  Of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  Hugh  Fulton,  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulton  :  Mr.  Arthvir  Vining  Davis  has  been  requested  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington tomorrow. 

Unfortunately,  yesterday  lie  came  down  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  to  which 
he  is  quite  susceptible,  this  being  his  seventh  attack.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  engagement,  and  I  cannot  say  just  when  he  will 
be  up  and  about. 

It  is  signed  by  Dr.  Carl  Kichard  Wise,  105  East  Ninth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

In  that  case,  of  course,  we  will  have  to  postpone  the  aluminmn  hear- 
ing to  a  future  date.  How  soon  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Davis  will  be  able 
to  appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wilder.  Well,  I  don't  know,^  Senator.  He  has  had  pneumonia 
a  number  of  times,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  Mr. 
Fulton  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Wise. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  AViLDER.  I  don't  know  anything  further  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  direct  the  counsel  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  situation,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Davis  is  able  to  appear  we  will  expect 
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him  to  appear  before  the  committee  with  Mr.  Ewing.    We  Avaiit  both 
of  them  here  at  the  same  time  so  that  we  can  get  this  whole  picture. 

Mr.  WiLBER.  Fine. 

Senator  Mead.  I  liope  that  Mr.  Davis'  ilhiess  is  not  very  serious. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  its  nature? 

Mr.  WiLBER.  I  do  know  that  about  2  weeks  ago  he  came  down  witli 
a  very  severe  cokl,  and,  quite  unfortunately,  it  kept  him  from  hearing 
the  judge's  decision  about  his  own  company  in  New  York  most  of  the 
time.    His  trouble  started  about  2  weeks  ago, 

Mr.  Fulton,  Do  you  know  when  he  was  last  in  his  office  ? 

Mr.  WiLBEK.  No ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  he  there  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  WiLBER.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  be  the  day  of  postponement  and,  as 
Senator  Mead  remarked  a  while  ago,  not  tlie  day  of  atonement.  We 
have  a  request  from  Mr.  Floyd  Odium,  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management 

Senator  Mead  (interposing).  I  hope  Mr.  Davis  recovers  very 
shortly. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  requested  a  second  postponement  of  the 
date  on  which  he  is  to  report  to  the  committee  on  the  progress  he  has 
made  with  the  existing  facilities  for  small  business. 

Senator  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Mr.  Odium  sick? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Odium  called  me  yesterday  and  sent  his  chief 
assistant  up  to  my  office,  and  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  report  to  this 
committee  at  this  time,  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  time, 
that  he  had  just  taken  over  the  office,  and  that  he  didn't  have  things 
in  shape  so  that  he  could  make  an  intelligent  report.  I  asked  him  if 
next  Tuesday  would  be  time  enough,  and  he  said  it.would. 

This  is  his  second  postponement  of  the  date  on  which  he  was  to  make 
a  report  to  this  conmiittee,  and  we  shall  expect  him  to  be  here  next 
Tuesday,  with  a  report  on  the  progress  he  has  made  in  setting  up  the 
little  business  program  for  saving  little  business  in  the  country  on  the 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Donald  Nelson  will  be  with  the  committee  Wednesday  morning, 
tomorrow  morning,  at  10 :  30,  for  the  information  which  we  asked  the 
O.  P.  M.  to  furnish  us  through  Mr,  Nelson  sometime  ago. 

Senator  Mead.  In  the  first  instance,  the  representative  of  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  is  too  sick  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I  have  no  objection 
and  no  reason  to  believe  he  should  be  here. 

In  the  second  case,  the  little  business  of  the  country  is  too  sick  for 
its  champion  to  have  had  time  properly  to  diagnose  the  sickness. 
Therefore,  he  wants  a  second  postponement,  during  which  period  of 
time  little  business  will  grow  sicker. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt. 

Senator  Mead.  If  such  is  the  case  and  he  needs  more  time  probably 
to  continue  his  diagnosis,  before  he  arrives  here  little  business  might 
die. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  and  have  him  here  next  Tuesday.  We 
can't  have  any  more  postponements  on  that  subject. 

With  that,  the  committee  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at 
10:30. 

( Wliereupon,  the  committee  recessed  at  10 :  50  a.  m.  until  10 :  30  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  October  15,  1941.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER    15,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10:35  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Tuesday,  October  14,  1941,  in  room  318  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena- 
tor Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman),  James  M.  Mead, 
Joseph  H.  Ball,  and  Ralph  O.  Brewster. 

Also  present :  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Wisconsin ;  Hugh  A.  Ful- 
ton, chief  counsel ;  and  Charles  P.  Clark,  associate  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Nelson 
will  be  the  first  witness. 

Just  take  that  chair  there  on  that  side,  Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  closer 
to  the  reporter. 

You  have  been  sworn  by  this  committee  before? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have,  Mr.  Senator. 
.  The  Chairman.  That  will  not  have  to  be  gone  through  with. 

TESTIMONY    OF    DONALD    M.    NELSON,    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR, 
SUPPLY  PRIORITIES  AND  ALLOCATION  BOARD— Resumed 

SHORTAGE  OF  STRATEGIC   MATERIALS 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nelson,  this  committee  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  you  are  making  with  the  reorganization  of 
O.  P.  M.,  particularly  as  it  affects  priorities.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  give  us  some  information  on  that  subject,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Nelson.  All  right,  sir. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like,  Mr.  Senator,  to  get  over  to  your 
committee,  because  I  see  it  reflected  in  so  many  letters  that  come  in 
from  the  Congressmen  and  the  Senators,  who  feel  that  the  thing  that 
is  really  hurting  the  manufacturers  is  the  priorities  system. 

The  thing  that  is  really  beginning  to  hurt  us  today  is  the  shortage 
of  material.  As  this  program  keeps  on  getting  larger  and  larger, 
and  our  defense  aid  in  lend-lease  program  gets  larger,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  moving  it  up  faster  becomes  more  apparent,  many  of  these 
things  of  which  we  formerly  thought  we  had  a  large  quantity  are 
now  actually  getting  very  shoVt. 

I  will  just  give  you  an  example.  For  the  month  of  October  in 
copper — copper  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  always  thought  we 
had  plenty  of— we  had  a  total  supply  of  138,000  tons,  and  we  had  a 
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total  request  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  from  defense  agencies 
alone  amounting  to  some  144,000  tons,  which  left  practically  no 
copper  for  the  civilian  economy.  Now,  we  know  we  have  to  have 
some  copper  for  the  civilian  economy.  Therefore,  it  becomes  per- 
fectly apparent  that  when  a  situation  of  that  kind  comes  to  us,  some- 
thing in  our  system  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  O.  P.  M.  first  realize  that  there  was  a 
shortage  in  these  basic  materials? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  sir 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  told  us  back,  you  know,  early 
when  this  committee  was  first  formed,  there  was  plenty  of  every- 
thing, including  aluminum.  Now,  they  seem  to  have  found  out 
there  is  a  shortage  of  everything.  I  want  to  know  when  that  was 
first  found  out. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  found  that  out  when  the  program  got  larger  and 
larger,  and  the  requests  from  England  and  Russia  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  South  America  and  the  other  places  became  appar- 
ent.    Then  these  shortages,  of  course,  became  acute. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  found  it  out  about  the  time 
the  new  factories  came  into  production  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  yes;  possibly  so.  I  am  not  familiar,  Mr.  Sena- 
tor— that  didn't  come  within  my  purview.  It  wasn't  part  of  my  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  just  can't  answer  that  question  intelligently  about 
when. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  to  me  with  all  the  new  factories  that 
were  coining  into  production,  somebody  in  O.  P.  M.  should  have 
realized  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  these  very  materials  about 
which  you  are  talking.  They  evidently  didn't,  because  they  told  us 
there  was  plenty  of  everything. 

Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Regardless  of  what  they  told  you,  today  there  isn't 
plenty  of  everything,  and  that  is  what  is  causing  the  trouble.  I  am 
giving  you  the  situation  on  copper.  Now,  for  1942,  the  copper  situa- 
tion still  looks  very  bad.  We  probably  have  a  total  supply  of  some- 
where around  1,800,000  tons.  That  would  be  the  maximum  total 
supply.  There  probably  would  be  a  minimum  Army  and  Navy  use, 
or  defense  use  by  the  armed  services,  of  a  million  tons  of  copper. 
There  probably  would  be  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
tons  that  are  needed  for  absolutely  essential  needs,  such  as  transmis- 
sion lines,  railroads,  the  perfectl}'^  obvious  needs  of  copper  to  keep 
a  civilian  economy  going.  And  with  an  ever-expanding  consumer 
market  as  a  result  of  tliis  defense  program,  your  demands  become, 
of  course,  greatly  amplified — your  demand  for  things,  for  things 
made  of  copper,  refrigerators,  and  automobiles,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  containing  copper.  Copper  is  one  of  the  basic  elements  of 
our  economy. 

So  that  I  don't  see  much  hope  of  alleviating  that  shortage  through- 
out 1942  and  into  1943,  even  with  every  bit  of  new  expansion  which 
we  can  get,  which  means  that  there  has  to  be,  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
nii'ough  this  defense  program,  a  very  severe  curtailment  of  copper. 
We  have  to  forbid  copper  for  many  uses.  We  even  had  to  go  into  the 
forbidding  of  certain  construction  because  of  its  use  of  copper. 
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Now  steel  is  not  as  clear  as  copper;  but,  in  my  opinion,  just  from 
studying  the  figure — and  I  am  not  a  steel  expert;  I  am  not  qualified 
perhaps  to  predict  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  X  number 
of  tons — it  is  going  to  be  very  tight  if  it  isn't  going  to  be  short  by 
at  least  5,000,000  tons  for  1942. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  steel  production. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  steel  production,  sir. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  emphasize  to  you  that  it  is  the  shortage  that  is 
creating  the  difficulty,  and  the  priorities  system  is  actually,  I  believe, 
helping  the  situation,  and  I  further  believe  it  can  help  a  great  deal 
more  as  we  improve  the  system  by  seeing  that  copper  is  spread  out 
as  nearly  equitably  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  has  any  effort  been  made  to  discover  whether 
there  are  immense  inventories  piled  up  of  these  metals  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  making  that,  sir.  We  are  getting  an 
inventory  of  every  bit  of  copper  that  is  inactive  in  warehouses,  railroad 
terminals. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  that  about  since  you  have  been  in  this 
thing,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  was  started  about  that  time.  It  was  started 
at  that  time.  We  are  checking  the  inventories  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
even  to  see  that  there  aren't  excesses  piled  up  there.  We  are  checking 
the  inventory  of  private  institutions.  And  in  our  copper  order  we 
are  not  issuing  copper  under  priorities  to  a  firm  that  has  an  inventory 
that  would  take  care  of  them  without  the  priority,  and  I  believe  that 
that  wnll  bring  about  some  loosening,  but  the  shortage  is  there.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  is  short. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  inventories  may  show  you,  you  will 
still  be  short. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Mead.  Mr,  Nelson,  when  the  inventories  are  located  as  being 
too  large  for  a  particular  industry,  what  action  do  you  take  then? 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  we  propose  to  take,  sir.  The  requisitioning  bill, 
of  course,  has  just  been  signed — or  it  is  before  the  President — and 
an  Executive  order  would  be  issued  giving  some  agency  the  right  to 
go  in,  and,  after  ti-ying  to  buy  it,  if  we  can't  buy  the  excess  at  a  fair 
price,  to  take  it  and  see  that  it  is  distributed.  Without  that  power, 
we  had  great  difficulty,  because  some  of  these  inventories  in  the  ware- 
houses undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Axis  Powers.  For  instance,  I  re- 
member a  typical  inventory  of  some  1,378,000  pounds  of  copper  which 
had  been  in  a  warehouse  since  1938.  That  has  been  out  of  the  flow. 
There  it  is  in  that  warehouse.  We  haven't  been  able  to  locate  even 
the  owners  of  some  of  that  copper.  Now  we  are  going  aggressively 
after  bringing  all  of  that  back  into  the  system,  all  of  these  critical 
materials  we  can,  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  check  of  the  inventory, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  equitably  distributed. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  learned  about  the  American  public  and 
American  business,  and  that  is  this:  I  believe  they  will  stand  almost 
any  hardship  if,  first,  they  know  that  that  hardship  is  necessary, 
and,  second,  they  know  that  everybody  has  been  treated  alike. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  answer  exactly.  If  you  treat 
these  fellows  all  equitably,  I  don't  think  you  will  have  any  quarrel 
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^Yith  them.     But  if  there  are  a  certain  favored  few  who  are  going 
to  profit  by  these  priorities,  all  of  ns  are  going  to  be  up  in  arms. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Right,  sir ;  those  two  principles  are  the  principles  upon 
which  I  think  good  administration  of  priorities  depends.  First,  that 
it  be  necessary.  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  if  there  are  inventories  of 
copper  piled  up  too  far  alieacl  by  the  Army,  by  the  Navy,  or  by  any 
other  person,  far  ahead  of  their  actual  need,  or  if  there  are  inven- 
tories in  private  industry  that  have  been  put  away  that  are  excessive, 
or  if  there  are  inventories  in  warehouses  put  way  for  speculative  rea- 
sons. When  we  have  done  all  that,  then  if  this  program  shows  that 
we  need  that  copper,  American  business  will  know  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  then  if  it  is  distributed  equitably  and  everybody  shares  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  civilian  economy,  I  don't  think  we  will 
have  any  trouble  with  priorities,  sir. 

Senator  Mead.  Every  last  ounce  of  it  ought  to  be  put  to  work 
during  this  emergency. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Mead.  When  the  emergency  is  over,  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  copper  or  strategic  materials  laid  in  storage  during  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  consider  that  my  administration  has  been  a 
failure  if  there  is. 

Senator  Mead.  Yes;  now  when  the  President  signs  the  law,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  praiseworthy  for  your  agency,  or  some  other 
agency,  to  set  up  the  procedure  for  requisitioning  the  surplus? 

IVIr.  Nelson.  We  are  setting  up  that  procedure  right  now,  sir,  and 
we  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The 
Executive  orders  are  being  set  up  now. 

Senator  Mead.  There  will  be  no  delay, 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  should  be  no  dela3^  We  know  where  they  are. 
We  know  who  the  I'eputed  ownei's  ai'e.  We  have  checked  with  the 
banks  and  trust  companies,  railroad-terminal  warehouses,  and  so  forth, 
all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Mead.  I  think  you  will  find  some  surplus  inventories,  be- 
cause in  a  recent  trip  by  this  committee,  I  noticed  that  one  manu- 
facturer was  away  ahead  in  his  schedule.  I  asked  him  the  reason  for 
his  ability  to  meet  all  his  orders  ahead  of  time.  He  told  us  that  he  saw 
this  coming  long  before  the  emergency  struck,  and  he  stored  up  large 
quantities  of  materials. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  there  are  quantities  stored  up. 

Senator  Mead.  We  went  through  a  city  that  had  abandoned  street- 
car tracks.  They  may  not  be  very  important.  I  asked  one  of  the 
authorities  how  many  miles  of  tracks  they  had,  and  it  was  a  very  large 
number;    I  asked,  ""What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 

It  seems  to  me,  he  said,  "We  are  going  to  put  some  black  top 
over  it." 

I  said,  "Well,  you  have  a  lot  of  steel  there.  Wouldn't  that  be  very 
valuable  to  national  defense?" 

He  said,  "AVell,  it  is  cheaper  to  put  the  black  top  over  it." 

Mr.  Nelson.  Steel  scrap  is  very  valuable  to  us  now,  because  steel 
l)i'oduction  depends  on  it. 

Senator  Mead.  They  are  putting  black  top  over  it  in  many  cities.  I 
counted  the  number  of  places 
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Mr.  Nelson  (interposino-).  I  will  ch^ck  to  see  what  we  can  do  about 
that. 

Senator  Mead.  I  counted  the  number  of  places,  in  motoring  from 
Buffalo  to  Washinoton  a  few  days  ago,  and  there  were  easily  10 
communities  tliat  had  abandoned  their  streetcar  tracks,  and  in  some 
cases  they  were  putting  black  top  over  them,  so  that  things  like  that 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Mead.  It  would  make  a  very  valuable  W.  P.  A.  project. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir ;  I  made  a  memorandum  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  brought  that  to  my  attention. 

Senator  Ball.  When  you  are  up  against  a  situation  as  you  are  in 
copper  in  October,  when  the  actual  defense  demands  exceed  the  sup- 
ply, will  your  priorities  work,  or  will  you  have  to  go  to  an  allocation 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  sir.  youi-  i)riorities  only  parti}'  work.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is,  after  having  studied  it  as  I  have  now  for  3  or  4 
weeks,  that  when  a  material  gets  as  short  as  copper,  no  priorities  sys- 
tem will  work,  that  it  has  to  be  a  straight  allocation,  and  that,  sir,  it  has 
to  be  an  allocation  both  from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom,  and  further- 
more, that  it  has  to  be  an  allocati(m  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy,  as 
well  as  to  others,  or  else  it  won't  work. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  find  out  how  much  they  actually  need  to 
cut  up  during  that  month  or  the  month  following,  and  we  don't  want 
to  take  any  copper  away  from  them  that  they  need.  We  want  to  see 
that  they  get  every  bit  they  need,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  Avant  to  see 
that  it  isn't  brought  in  too  far  ahead  of  the  time  of  actual  need. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right.  You  have  to  make  your  allo- 
cations to  the  defense  program  just  the  same  as  to  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Fulton,  In  connection  with  civilian  economy,  in  certain 
instances  a  thing  could  be  equally  well  done  and  use,  say,  less  copper 
in  doing  it,  so  that  wouldn't  it  be  desirable  to  determine  the  types  of 
manufacturers  that  would  be  permitted  to  have  articles  so  as  to  use 
the  least  quantities  of  materials? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  we  are  doing  it  at  the  other  end,  too;  we  are 
forbidding  the  use  of  copper  in  certain  things.  For  instance,  at  the 
present  time  when  copper  is  so  scarce  it  is  no  time  for  it  to  be  buried 
in  a  bronze  casket.  There  are  some  of  them  sold,  probably  not  many, 
but  that  sort  of  thing  certainly  should  not  be  the  use  of  copper  at  the 
present  time — ash  trays,  lamp  bases,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Now,  it 
does  work  a  hardship,  of  course.  There  are  manufacturers  who  are 
making  those  things.  We  are  trying  so  to  adjust  it  so  that  they  will 
have  until  January  1  to  adjust  their  business  and  find  substitutes, 
brass  plating  in  a  good  many  cases;  brass-plated  steel  AviTl  do  just  as 
well  as  a  material  as  copper  itself. 

EFFECT  OF  PRIORITIES  ON  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  the  building  industry  use  a  lot  of  copper? 
Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 
The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  will  be  cut  off  except  for  defense  purposes  now. 
The  Chairman.  If  the  steel  shortage  is  just  as  great,  what  is  the 
])uilding  industry  going  to  do  for  downspouts  and  things  of  that  sort? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  For  downspouts,  of  course,  steel  is  not  as  scarce  as^ 
copper.  But  we  felt  that  due  to  the  scarcity  or  the  shortage  impend- 
ing on  steel  and  the  shortage  which  was  actually  here  on  copper,  that 
the  thing  to  do  at  the  moment  was  to  prohibit  buildings  which  re- 
quired large  quantities  of  those  critical  materials  unless  they  were 
absolutely  essential  for  defense. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  will  just  cut  out  the  buildings 
as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  cut  out  on  buildings.  An  office  building  that  isn't 
absolutely  necessary  can  wait  until  this  emergency  is  over  to  be  built. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  that  affect  the  housing  projects  that  are 
now  being  constructed  under  the  Government  ? 

Mr,  Nelson.  No,  sir.    We  have  allocated  enough  material  for  100,- 

000  publicly  financed  defense  houses  and  200,000  privately  financed 
defense  homes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  treating  them  on  the  same  basis.  That 
is,  you  are  giving  the  privately  financed  houses  an  equal  place  before 
the  priorities  situation  that  the  Government-owned  houses  have. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir,  and  in  that  we  think  we  are  treating^ 
both  fairly. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  areas  over  the  country?  Aren't 
tlie  different  areas  being  treated  exactly  on  the  same  basis?  For  in- 
stance, is  San  Francisco  being  treated  as  well  as  New  York;  is  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  being  treated  as  well  as  Miami,  Fla.  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  that  treatment  comes  under  the  Defense 
Housing  Coordinator,  ancl  he  declares  them  to  be  defense  areas  and 
determines  the  need. 

The  Chairman.  Those  communities  that  have  a  lot  of  houses  should 
certainly  be  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  take  an  equal  share  in  this  thing, 
as  those  that  are  short  of  houses. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir,  and  it  is  his  job. 

H«  is  designated  by  the  President  to  determine  where  the  houses 
shall  go  and  in  what  number.  He  then  determines  that  need.  We 
issue  the  priorities  on  the  basis  of  his  determination  of  need. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  thank  the  chairman.    He  suggested  that  perhaps 

1  might  have  a  question.  I  talked  with  you  personally  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Nelson,  in  order  to  clear  up  this  matter  that  has  been  discussed — 
this  matter  of  houses.  In  my  Stat^,  for  instance,  the  small  contractor 
has  been  very  much  put  out,  feeling  that  this  whole  business  is  going 
to  stop  his  building  of  barns,  sheds,  and  small  homes,  and  the  like.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  us  definitely  just  what  that  situation  is. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  order  said,  sir,  "projects  which  require  large 
quantities  of  critical  materials."  When  a  farmer  wants  to  build  a 
barn,  a  chicken  coop,  or  even  a  home,  he  can  get  along  without  critical 
materials.  He  doesn't  need  to  use  copper  flashing.  He  doesn't  need 
to  use  copper  doorknobs.  He  doesn't  need  to  use  a  lot  of  critical  mate- 
rials. And  if  he  can  build  it  without  priorities — and  there  are  no  pri- 
orities on  lumber;  there  are  no  priorities  on  most  of  the  things  that  he 
would  need  for  a  chicken  coop  or  farm  building  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  an  addition  to  his  barn  or  an  addition  to  a  dairy — there  is  nothing 
forbidden  about  it  at  all.  We  are  not  forbidding  biiilding.  S.  P.  A.  B. 
issued  the  policy  which  guided  the  Administrator  in  the  determination 
of  where  priorities  shall  issue,  and  the  policy  was  that  we  would  not 
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issue  priorities  for  buildings  \\^hicli  recfuired  large  amounts  of  criti- 
cal material  and  which  were  unnecessary  at  the  present  time.  So  that 
in  the  average  small  community,  the  small  contractor  who  builds,  as  I 
know  these  communities — I  know  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
very  little  of  the  building  there  would  be  affected. 

He  can  use  other  things  than  copper  for  downspouts  and  for  flash- 
ings. He  will  get  nails.  Nails  are  a  very  essential  thing  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  nails  were  short.  We  are  diverting  more  and  more  steel  to 
nails,  so  that  the  economy  will  have  nails.  It  should  have  them.  The 
farmer  shouldn't  have  to  get  a  priority  certificate  to  get  nails  he  uses  to 
build  a  chicken  coop  or  for  repairs.  He  should  get  those  at  his  local 
hardware  store.  We  are  increasing  the  amount  of  steel  which  the  com- 
panies are  putting  into  nails,  which  will  be  distributed  through  their 
regular  channels — through  the  warehouse,  steel  warehouse,  down  to 
the  wholesaler,  down  to  the  retailer,  and  should  be  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  toward  cutting  off'  some  of  the 
metal  for  automobiles  and  things  of  that  sort?  You  know  the  auto- 
mobiles for  1942  had  more  chromium  and  bright  metals  on  them  than 
last  year's  model.  They  haven't  cut  down  a  bit  on  this  thing.  Are 
you  doing  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are,  Mr.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can't  build  houses,  we  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  able  to  build  automobiles.  I  think  houses  are  more  essential  than 
automobiles. 

Mr.  Nelson.  As  you  know,  automobiles  have  been  curtailed  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  in  number  of  the  output.  Now  there  is  going- 
through  the  works  an  order  covering  what  is  called  bright  work  on 
cars,  chromium  trimmings,  and  so  forth.  We  want  to  give  the  indus- 
try time  to  make  the  change-over,  so  that  they  can  paint  the  bumpers, 
or  use  silver  plating  on  them  or  do  something  with  them  which  won't 
use  chromium  materials  and  won't  use  critical  materials. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  enlared  the  bumper  a  little  bit,  too,  to 
take  up  more  steel  and  make  it  bigger  and  better. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  don't  know.  That  is  the  Civilian  Supply  that  works 
on  that.     I  have  been  so  busy  I  haven't  had  time  to  look  into  it,  sir. 

Senator  Wiley.  May  I  ask  another  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Wiley.  I  think  you  clarified  the  situation  relating  to  the 
question  I  asked,  Mr.  Nelson,  but  I  just  want  to  make  it  definite  because 
of  a  question  that  was  asked  here  by  the  chairman. 

You  said  in  the  average  small  community  also  that  you  felt  that  the 
small  contractor-builder  would  have  no  particular  trouble,  say,  in 
building  small  homes,  where  they  require  practically  no  particular 
copper  or  steel. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Wiley.  Or  things  of  that  kind,  because  into  these  homes 
there  would  ordinarily  be  nothing  but  wood  and  plaster. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right ;  things  not  under  priority  rules  now. 

Senator  Wiley.  So  that  all  he  would  have  to  do  is  probably  to  get 
substitute  for  a  few  faucets  and  a  few  steel  pipes  and  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  He  can't  use  copper  pipe  in  it.  We  don't 
want  him  to  use  copper  pipe.     Steel  won't  be  so  short  that  there  won't 
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be  enough  steel  pipe  to  build  the  average  necessary  housing,  particu- 
larly the  small  homes.  Now,  as  I  told  you  over  the  phone,  this. is  not 
the  time,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  building  $50,000  homes.  That  can  be 
deferred  until  later.  We  don't  need  to  chew  up  critical  materials  in 
a  home  like  that  at  the  present  time.  But  where  you  have  a  home, 
a  small  home  that  is  needed  on  the  farm  for  a  hired  man  or  an  addition 
to  the  family,  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  don't  believe  there  would  be 
an}^  particular  difficulty  building  it,  sir,  because  there  would  be  no 
priorities  needed  in  the  building  of  that  in  the  average  small  com- 
munity. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  that  same  procedure  be  followed  to  some 
extent  in  the  building  of  these  tremendous  plants.  There  are,  in 
every  city,  vacant  plants  that  have  been  out  of  business  for  some 
time.  Why  hasn't  some  effort  been  made  to  make  use  of  those  build- 
ings already  up,  rather  than  to  spend  so  much  money  for  new  build- 
ings, new  steel  ? 

Mr.  Nelson,  Well,  when  I  was  on  the  site  board,  I  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  some  of  those,  and  most  of  the  plants  that  are  being 
put  up  are  single-purpose  plants  with  Government  money.  They  are 
so  much  bigger  or  they  are  needed  on  one  floor,  or  the  floor  load — 
there  was  something  about  nearly  every  one  of  those  plants  that  I 
looked  into  we  weren't  able  to  find.  For  instance,  an  airplane  plant 
is  so  much  bigger  than  anything  we  have.  A  powder  plant  needs  to 
be  in  a  location  where  there  are  no  other  things  around — a  loading 
plant,  shell-loading  plant,  the  ammunition  plants' — in  nearly  every 
case. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  quartermaster  depots,  I  can't  see 
any  sense  in  building  quartermaster  depots  in  cities  when  there  are 
buildings  usually  in  every  city  that  could  be  used  for  a  quartermaster 
depot, 

Mr,  Nelson,  Well,  I  haven't  looked  into  the  quartermaster  depots. 
That  didn't  come  before  the  site  board, 

COOPERATION   OF  INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT  WITH   S,   P,  A,  B. 

Senator  Brewster,  I  have  had  some  concern  expressed  about  the 
matter  of  generators — that  question  of  procuring  power — and  how  the 
priority  program  will  operate  on  those. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  sir,  if  the  generator  is  essential,  if  the  additional 
power  capacity  is  needed  for  defense  because  of  defense  work  that 
is  going  on  in  the  particular  area,  they  submit  the  material  to  O,  P.  M, ; 
we  have  a  Power  Section;  it  is  checked  with  the  facts,  and  the  ])ri- 
ority  is  issued  if  it  is  essential.  If  it  isn't  essential,  then  this  is  the 
time  not  to  put  it  in. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  tliere  is  no  blanket  order  against  any  gen- 
erators going  to  any  utilities? 

Mr,  Nelson,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Each  case  is  determined. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Each  case  is  decided  on  its  merit.  It  is  checked  with 
the  Power  Commission  and  checked  to  see  that  the  power  may  or  may 
not  be  available.  Naturally,  generators  interfere  greatly  with  the 
defense  program  because  of  Allis-Chalmers  and  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  you  see.    That  capacity  is  greatly  needed.    But  where 
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a  generator  is  needed  to  furnish  additional  poAver  in  the  community 
because  of  the  additional  load  put  on  it  by  defense  plants  in  the  area, 
and  the  facts  are  perfectly  clear,  we  have  issued,  I  think,  some — well, 
there  liaA^e  gone  over  my  desk  in  the  last  3  weeks  some  25  to  30. 

Senator  Brewstee.  Well,  what  is  the  attitude  as  to  shutting  off 
other  uses  of  power,  in  any  area  where  you  have  nondefense  indus- 
tries ? 

Mr,  Nelson.  We  haven't  gone  that  far  yet. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  haven't  crossed  that  bridge  yet  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  South,  where  the  water  was  short 
and  it  was  necessary  to  supply  power  for  the  aluminum  plants,  there 
was  a  curtailment  of  power.  That  may  come  later.  It  may  be  a  per- 
fectly necessary  thing  to  do  later. 

Senator  Brewster.  At  the  present  time,  if  an  increased  demand  re- 
sults from  defense  industry,  you  will  recognize  that  by  a  priority  for 
a  generator. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Or  other  material. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir,  if  the  facts  disclose  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Brewster.  Noav,  how  does  this  relate  itself  to  price  control 
in  the  functioning  of  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  we  work  very  closely  with  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator, because  price  conti'ol  and  pi'iorities  go  very  closely  together. 
As  shortages  develop,  of  course,  the  greater  the  sliortage,  the  greater 
the  demand  for  that  particular  material.  And  when  we  see  a  situation 
of  that  kind  developing,  it  is  usually  worked  over  witli  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator, and  we  work  very  closely  together. 

Senator  Brewster.  Take  one  typical  example  in  copper,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  are  using  probably  75  percent  of  the  copper 
for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  How  do  you  relate  yourself  to  the  fixing  of  the 
price  as  with  Mr.  Henderson's  group  ? 

Mv.  Nelson.  Well,  here  is  tlie  way  we  do  that :  Of  course,  when  you 
get  into  the  situation  of  a  shortage,  your  first  duty  is  to  try  to  increase 
the  supply;  your  second  duty  is  to  try  to  reduce  the  uses;  and  then 
your  third  is  to  distribute  equitably  what  you  have  left  after  having 
done  those  two. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  coppei'.  as  you  know,  the  Price  Administrator  set 
a  price  which  has  been  in  effect  now  for,  I  think.  6  or  8  months.  But  it 
was  shown  that  certain  additional  copper  could  be  brought  into  pro- 
duction if  the  price  were  increased,  and  we  have  worked  out  with  Mr. 
Henderson  and  with  lend-lease  an  arrangement  whereby  they  have 
been  buying  some  of  this  copper  for  lend-lease  at  higher  prices  than 
the  price  set.  In  each  case,  with  the  R.  F.  C,  who  buy  copper,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  buy  it  at  a  higher  price  if  it  will  bring  an 
increased  supply,  so  that  in  that  way  there  is  a  careful  working  between 
the  three  agencies — O.  P.  ]\I.,  R.  F.  C,  and  the  Price  Administrator. 

Senator  Brewster.  To  what  extent  has  there  come  to  your  attention 
the  matter  of  bootlegging  scarce  material  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  sir,  bootlegging  is  going  on,  and  I  feel  that  one 
of  our  jobs  in  seeing  that  this  thing  is  done  equitably  is  to  see  that  our 
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orders  are  complied  with.  And  right  now  there  is  a  check  going  on  of 
some  1,900  ahnnininn  foundries  to  see  whether  or  not  bootlegging  has 
occurred.  We  have  one  company  that  is  before  us  now  in  which  the 
facts  are  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  engaged  in  bootlegging.  It  is  a  clear 
compliance  case. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  have  had  some  quite  serious  complaints,  which 
are  having  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  businessmen.  Exactly  as  you 
say,  if  they  feel  there  is  a  square  deal,  they  will  play  ball.  If  they  feel 
that  bootlegging  on  a  wholesale  scale  is  developing  in  scarce  articles,  it 
•destroys  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  believe  that  our  job  is  to  get  compliance.  If  the  order 
isn't  right,  let's  change  the  order ;  but  if  the  order  goes  out  and  90  per- 
cent of  the  businessmen  comply  witli  it,  then  I  think  the  other  10  per- 
cent should  be  made  to  comply  with  it,  if  necessary.  As  I  say,  we  are 
working  actively  in  that  compliance  field.  We  are  using  the  wage-and- 
hour  investigating  force.  We  have  worked  very  closely  w^ith  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  are  going  to  help  us  in  an  industry 
hy  lending  their  investigative  force.  It  is  the  custom.  Instead  of 
building  a  new  investigating  agency  that  we  have  to  train  and  pay  for, 
we  have  been  borrowing  and  have  made  arrangements,  as  I  say,  with 
"wage  and  hour,  and  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  other  agencies 
who  have  investigating  forces,  and  an  active  compliance  has  been  insti- 
tuted. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  have  an  organization  that  can  handle  com- 
plaints, then,  so  that  if  we  had  any  of  these  come  to  us 

ISIr.  Nelson  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  any  company  or  anybody  that 
you  know  about  that  you  feel  there  isn't  a  compliance  on,  send  it  to  us. 
We  have  a  compliance  section,  and  we  will  check  it  up  and  find  out 
what  the  facts  are  and  let  you  know  exactly  what  the  facts  are.  If  we 
find  that  there  hasn't  been  compliance,  and  if  it  is  willful,  then,  sir,  I 
think  we  should  go  the  limit  in  forcing  compliance.  If  it  is  as  a  result 
of  not  understanding,  and  we  are  perfectly  clear  that  the  company 
hasn't  understood,  then  I  think  it  is  our  job  to  have  them  understand 
the  thing  perfectly.  Some  of  these  noncom})liance  cases  we  find  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  comprehension  as  to  just  what  was  expected  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  smaller  fellows. 

Now,  no  large  concern  has  any  excuse  for  not  knowing  all  about 
priorities,  because  it  has  been  published ;  you  have  the  figures ;  we  have 
"worked  with  industrial  committees,  and  we  want  to  bring  about  fair 
compliance  with  this  priorities  system  or  else  abandon  it.  If  we  can't 
do  it,  then  it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  And  if  it  is  abandoned,  I  don't 
tnow  how  to  work  the  defense  program. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  is  the  scope  of  your  authority,  Mr.  Nelson, 
in  procurement  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  none  in  procurement,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  haven't  any? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No  ;  I  am  not  in  the  Division  of  Purchases  any  longer. 
1  am  now  Director  of  Priorities.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  S.  P. 
A.  B.,  so  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  procurement. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  true  of  your  whole  organization  in  the 
S.P.A.B. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  S.  P.  A.  B.  does  have  little  in  the  procurement 
field.     Its  main  purpose  is  to  establish  policies  in  priorities  and  par- 
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ticularly  to  deal  with  procurement  problems  in  the  case  of  supply  of 
raw  material. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  who  has  taken  your  place  in  procurement  ? 

Mr,  Nelson.  Mr.  Douglas  MacKeachie. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  Mr.  MacKeachie  is  now  responsible  for  pro- 
curement of  all  the  Government's  needs  and  the  lend-lease  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  is  responsible  as  far  as  O.  P.  M.  is  responsible ;  as 
far  as  they  have  authority.  Mr.  MacKeachie  is  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  O.  P.  M.'s  authority  in  that  field. 

Senator  Brewster.  Now  take  the  specific  case  of  aluminum  which 
covers  all  these  fields  and  perhaps  is  typical.  We  know  that  we  need 
a  greatly  increased  quantity  of  aluminum  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Who  is  responsible  for  getting  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  sir,  the  responsibility  falls  about  like  this :  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  work  with  O.  P.  M.  to  determine  what  the  total 
requirements  are  going  to  be  of  the  armed  service,  lend-lease,  defense 
aid,  and  a  total  quantity  is  arrived  at.  Then  O.  P.  M.  through  its 
aluminum  section  works  out  the  plans  and  procedures  for  carrying 
that  forward.  They  pass  it  on  then  to  R.  F.  C,  under  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
who  execute  the  contracts. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is,  the  O.  P.  M.  finally  reports  to  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones  that,  "We  believe  certain  additional  plants  are  required.  Will 
you  please  arrange  for  their  financing?" 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Now,  we  had  Mr.  Jones  before  us,  and  he  has 
made  his  contract  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  and  Reynolds 
Metals,  but  Mr.  Jones  reported  that  one  of  the  plants  using  a  very 
substantial  quantity  of  Government  power  in  the  Northwest,  which 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  took  very  serious  exception  to  that  contract,  wrote 
a  letter  to  our  committee  denouncing  the  contract,  which  Mr.  Jones 
had  entered  into.  Now,  whose  responsibility  is  it  to  resolve  that  con- 
flict of  viewpoint  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  sir,  I  feel  that  that  is  directly  a  responsibility  of 
S.  P.  A.  B. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  is  it  a  matter,  then,  that  you  have  taken 
up? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  sir ;  we  are.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  is  going  to  come  over 
this  afternoon  to  S.  P.  A.  B. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  what  about  Mr.  Ickes  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  whole  situation  is  with 
respect  to  that.     I  haven't  gone  into  it,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  If  you  find  that  there  is  a  failure  of  cooperation 
between  Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Jones,  it  would  be  your  responsibility  to 
try  and  get  them  to  see  the  light  of  reason  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  be  my  responsibility  to  try  to  resolve  that  in 
S.  P.  A.  B.  with  the  rest  of  the  Board.  It  would  be  my  responsibility 
to  brmg  the  facts  before  the  Board.  The  Board  would  then  take  such 
action  as  it  felt  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
that  difficulty.      ' 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  take 
jurisdiction  without  criticizing  either  of  the  gentlemen  and  without 
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passing  on  the  merits  of  the  contract  or  anything ;  the  thing,  of  course, 
we  want  is  aknninum. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  it  has  always  seemed  to  ns  there  should  be 
someone  in  the  Government  finally  res])onsible  under  the  President. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  S.  P.  A.  B.  has  that  responsibility  for  a  decision 
like  that,  to  make  a  decision  like  that  for  the  President,  of  course, 
always  with  his  approval. 

Senatoi'  Breavster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  But  it  can  resolve  issues  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  can  call  in  Cabinet  officers  and  anyone  else 
and  ask  them  what  it  is  all  about,  can  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  the  Vice  President  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  answer  is  very  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Avhat  this  committee  has  been  fighting  for — 
an  arrangement  whereby  somebody  will  have  the  responsibility  to  say 
3'es  or  no  and  knock  these  fellows'  heads  together  and  get  results.  It 
has  been  the  fight  of  this  connnittee  since  it  has  been  organized,  and  if 
3^ou  can  do  that,  we  are  happy  over  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  are  familiar  with  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan  developed  by  the  War  Depai'tment  ?  Have  you  ever  looked 
that  over? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Only  parts  of  it,  sir.  I  have  looked  over  and  read 
Avhat  tlie  average  businessman  has  read  about  tlie  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion ])]an,  and  have  read  the  material  of  the  last  war  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Barucli  and  that  material. 

Senator  Brewster.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the 
country  about  what  has  seemed  to  be  a  failure  of  coordination,  and  I 
think  that  whatever  reassurance  can  be  given  in  that  regard  that  the 
procurement  program  is  being  integrated  will  be  most  helpful  in  re- 
storing confidence.  It  enters  into  a  field  of  policy  which  you  may  be 
reluctant  to  speak  about  as  IMr.  Knudsen,  Secretary  Stimson,  and 
Secretary  Knox,  all  of  whom  were  before  us.  because  they  felt  their 
responsibility  Avas  rather  to  executive  policy,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  comment  on  whether  or  not  this  thing  is  yet  sufficiently  under 
control  as  to  not  only  priorities  but  as  to  price  control  and  our  whole 
economy,  which  you  recognize  is  A'ital  to  our  success. 

Mr.  Nelson.  AVell.  sir;  T  will  comment  on  it  to  this  extent.  While 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  industrial-mobilization  ])lan  and  have 
been  pretty  busy  Avith  the  jobs  I  have  had  doAvn  here,  I  feel  that  the 
creation  of  S.  P.  A.  B.  Avas  a  great  steji  forAvard.  In  that  agency  most 
of  the  important  problems  that  relate  to  certain  priorities,  sujjplies 
of  raw  materials,  and  many  important  things  of  that  Ivind  can  be  co- 
ordinated, as  I  said  before.  That  group  is  made  up  of  men  of  sub- 
stance, men  of  decision,  and  as  I  haA^e  seen  the  Avorking  of  that  body 
so  far,  thej^  are  not  afraid  to  make  a  decision  and  have  Avorked  hard 
trj'ing  to  arriA'e  at  them.  We  have  tried  to  bring  the  issues  before  them 
on  the  basis  of  facts,  and  I  think  it  has  supplied  one  of  the  things  that 
I  haA^e  felt  has  been  lacking. 

Senator  Breavster.  How  frequently  do  you  meet? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Once  a  week,  sir. 

Senator  Breavster.  Hoav  long  are  the  sessions? 

Mr.  Nelson.  As  a  rule,  it  lasts  2,  Si/o,  or  3  hours. 
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Senator  Brewster.  Do  the  regiikrly  constituted  members  attend  or 
their  substitutes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  regularly  constituted  members,  sir,  attend. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  haven't  had  very  many  of  the  substitutes 
as  yet? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  the  policy  not  to  have  substitutes. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  understood  there  was  authority  to  have  sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  authority,  but  it  has  been  the  policy  not  to 
have.  If  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  town,  he  is  expected  to  attend. 
If  he  isn't  in  town,  the  Acting  Secretary  attends.  The  same  with  the 
Navy  and  the  others. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  understand  that  this  arrangement  violates 
all  of  the  conclusions  of  the  industrial-mobilization  plan,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  contem- 
plated a  responsible  procurement  officer  should  have  over-all  authority 
with  an  advisory  board.  If  the  powers  of  S.  P.  A.  B.  were  advisory 
to  you  as  Director,  we  would  have  what  all  the  studies  of  the  last 
20  years  indicated  was  imperative. 

If  you  meet  once  a  week  for  2  or  3  hours,  I  assume  it  must  mean, 
as  you  are  going  on  a  24-hour  basis,  that  you  function  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial extent  in  the  absence  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  they  determine  policy,  of  course.  They  deter- 
mine basic  policy,  and  then  we  proceed  to  carry  it  out. 

Senator  Brewster.  There  may  be  a  very  delicate  line  between  deter- 
mination of  policy  and  an  advisory  board.  In  substance,  you  may  be 
actually  doing  what  the  ])lan  contemplated,  although  legally  it  is 
apparently  somewhat  a  different  distribution  of  authority. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  of  course,  I  have  always  felt  that  any  plan  that 
will  work  and  accomplisli  the  result  is  a  good  plan. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  so  far,  I  have  felt,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  workings  of  S.  P.  A.  B..  the  earnestness  with  which  the  men  have 
approached  the  problem,  the  willingness  to  sit  down  and  wrestle  with 
it  instead  of  pushing  it  off,  the  willingness  to  get  right  down  to  cases 
in  it,  very  hopeful. 

Senator  Brewster.  If  you  can  straighten  out  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Ickes,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  entitled  to  have  a  palm,  because  they 
were  beyond  our  power.  We  may  later  have  Mr,  Lewis  and  Mr.  Green 
for  you. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  not  make  any  promises. 

effect  of  priorities  on  small  business 

Senator  Mead.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  our  hearings  held  outside  of  the  city, 
we  had  a  number  of  businessmen  appear  before  the  committee,  and  I 
am  just  recalling,  without  any  notes,  some  of  them  that  put  in  ap- 
pearance and  some  of  their  problems.  For  instance,  plow  manu- 
facturers, manufacturing  plows  for  home  markets,  for  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  explained  that  they  had  difficulty  in  securing 
materials.  I  realize  that  plows  are  not  necessary  at  the  front,  but 
we  all  realize 
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Mr.  Nelson  (interposing).  They  are  very  essential,  sir,  in  the 
civilian  economy. 

Senator  Mead.  But  we  realize  that  the  production  of  food  is  as 
essential  as  the  production  of  guns  for  the  Army  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mead.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of 
plows  permitted  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
in  direct  proportion  to  our  food  supply  needs. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  working  on  now. 
We  are  working  with  the  farm  equipment  industry,  sir,  to  do  that. 
The  difficulty  with  their  getting  their  material — and  it  will  always 
be  the  difficulty  of  a  straight  priorities  system — is  that  they  were 
getting  a  rating  of  B-1,  but  B-1  wouldn't  get  them  the  alloy  steels 
that  were  necessary  to  make  plows. 

Senator  Mead.  He  told  us  they  were  just  outside  of  the  veil. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Exactly.  And  it  might  be  that  this  month  they  would 
need  an  A-10,  and  next  month  they  might  need  an  A-5,  or  later  even  an 
A-IA,  as  anyone  else  would  to  get  it.  I  feel  that  very  definitely, 
and  we  are  using  that  industry  as  an  experiment  to  see  how  to  do  it 
because  we  think  it  is  so  vital.  We  are  working  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  total  need,  with  Secretary  Wickard 
and  Governor  Townsend.  We  are  working  with  the  industry  to  try  to 
find  a  method,  an  actual  mechanical  method,  to  allocate  the  material 
they  need  to  do  just  the  things  you  are  talking  about. 

In  certain  things,  in  the  agricultural  implements,  I  think  they  have 
to  be  greatly  expanded;  others  have  to  be  contracted.  For  instance, 
milking  machines  will  be  a  necessity  in  increasing  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts for  our  own  economy  and  also  for  Great  Britain,  and  with  the 
labor  tliat  is  going  off  the  farm,  I  think  we  have  to  increase  the  number 
of  milking  machines. 

Senator  Mead.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Whereas,  with  a  thing  like  windmills,  it  may  be  that 
we  can  get  along  with  60  or  70  percent  of  what  we  made  in  1940. 

Senator  Mead.  And  lightning  rods. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Lightning  rods  and  things  of  that  sort  can  be  forbid- 
den. That  is  the  way  we  are  approaching  this  farm-equipment  in- 
dustry, sir;  and  we  are  doing  it  on  two  bases;  first,  temporarily 
taking  care  of  their  immediate  requirements,  and  then,  second,  going 
right  in  working  with  them  on  a  method  of  seeing  that  the  material  is 
allocated  to  them,  because  if  we  don't  have  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments, we  can't  have  the  food,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if 
we  ever,  for  want  of  agricultural  implements,  had  to  ration  food  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Mead.  In  our  hearings,  we  heard  the  manufacturers  of 
plows,  cement-mixing  machinery,  and  the  manufacturers  of  furnaces 
and  radiators.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  original  priorities  system 
was  a  gross  injustice  to  some  of  these  manufacturers  in  that  when  they 
applied  for  their  material,  their  priority  rating  wasn't  good  enough  to 
get  the  material,  and  no  matter  how  vital  the  heed  liappened  to  be, 
they  were  denied  the  material  for  manufacturers  who  had  a  better 
priority  rating.  So,  I  thought  of  a  plan  similar  to  the  plan  that  you 
have  just  outlined,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  all  these  industries  we 
ought  to  study  the  Nation's  needs,  whicli  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  Senator. 
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Senator  Mead.  And  we  ought  to  allow  a  minimum  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  meet  those  requirements.  We  ought  to  allow  a  priority  that 
would  be  standard  to  the  industry,  applying  universally  all  over  the 
United  States,  so  that  every  plant  manufacturing  plows  or  whatever  it 
was  manufacturing  would  be  working  under  the  same  priority. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  being  done  now. 

Senator  ]\Iead.  There  would  be  no  preference  to  anj^  section  or  any 
community  or  any  plant,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  little  griev- 
ances to  be  presented  to  this  committee  and  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  because  of  that  system.  First,  the  study  of  the  needs, 
and  second,  the  a]:)plication  of  a  priority  that  would  insure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  material,  and  then,  above  all,  a  standard  priority  number 
that  would  apply  universally  to  the  entire  industry. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  plan,  sir;  but  at  the  present  time  we  have 
had  to  patch  it  up,  because  of  the  time  to  work  this  thing  out,  by 
issuing  what  we  call  a  PD-1  form.  One  manufacturer  may  send  in 
that  PD-1  form,  and  he  gets  the  material  because  he  knows  how  to  do 
it,  and  another  manufacturer  who  doesn't  know  how  to  do  it  doesn't 
send  it  in.  Therefore,  one  gets  the  steel  and  the  other  doesn't,  you 
see.  So  that  I  feel  that  the  way  to  do  this  problem,  the  way  to  do 
this  job,  is  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  working  with  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  determining  what  their  needs  are,  determining  what  conserva- 
tion can  be  had,  arid  what  simplification,  with  the  elimination  of  cop- 
per out  of  many  places  or  the  elimination  of  other  things  that  are  very 
critical — aluminum  or  nickel  or  stainless  steel,  things  that  we  know 
are  very  scarce.  Then  find  a  way  to  work  out  a  method  by  which 
the  manufacturer  will  get  some  percentage  of  his  1940  takings  of 
material. 

It  is  uncertainty  that  makes  the  manufacturer  very  nervous.  He 
is  responsible  for  em})loyment  of  people;  communities  are  dependent 
upon  him.  Well,  if  this  month  he  can  get  a  little  material  and  the 
next  month  he  can't  get  any,  the  uncertainty  of  it  just  causes  him  to 
feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  bad.  If  we  can  eliminate  the  uncertainty 
of  it — I  don't  know,  sir;  whether  any  group  of  men  have  enough 
vision  to  be  able  to  work  this  thing  out,  but  that  is  our  objective,  and 
I  am  going  to  do  it  if  we  can  get  the  brains  of  the  country  to  come 
in  and  help  us. 

We  are  now  taking  the  agricultural  industry  as  one  that  is  so  very 
essential,  trying  to  work  out  an  allocation  scheme  with  them  on  just 
that  kind  of  basis. 

Senator  Mead.  And  then  applying  a  standard  priority  rating  to 
the  whole  industry.  The  little  fellow  will  be  given  the  same  treatment 
as  the  larger  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Nei,son.  Exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  larger  fellow. 
Until  the  first  of  the  year  or  until  we  can  work  this  out,  we  probably 
are  going  to  put  them  under  a  priority  number  that  will  insure  their 
getting  the  material — the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Mead.  That  will  apply  to  plows  and  cement-mixing  ma- 
chinery and  furnaces  and  defense  housiiig  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  great  many  complaints,  Mr.  Nelson, 
from  small  manufacturers  and  small  business  that  steel  and  copper 
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and  all  these  vital  materials,  when  they  are  considered,  the  little 
fellow  is  not  considered  at  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  partly  true,  and  partly  not  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  ^oino-  to  remedy  that  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Insofar  as  it  possibly  can  be  remedied.  I  want  to 
tell  you  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  picture. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  During  the  time  when  things  are  on  the  boom,  many 
of  the  manufacturers  cut  out  the  little  fellow  from  getting  his  ma- 
terial. Now  they  blame  it  on  priorities.  There  may  be  no  priority 
thing  on  it  at  all,  but  they  say  to  him,  'Tt  is  priorities.  We  can't  give 
it  to  you,"  when  it  is  just  a  reluctance  to  sell  to  him  when  they  want 
to  sell  to  someone  else.  I  think  a  way  has  to  be  found,  as  I  say,  to 
allocate  and  equitably  get  this  stutf  down.  Otherwise,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  even  a  priority  rating. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  particularl}'^  interested  in  the  little  fellow. 
I  think  it  is  more  important  to  save  him  than  it  is  to  save  the  big  one. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Senator,  I  agree  with  you  definitely,  and  I  will 
tell  you  wdiy  I  agree.  I  feel  that  he  is  the  backbone  of  this  country 
of  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  big  concerns  of  the  future  are  now  small,  and 
many  of  them  will  some  day  be  big.  I  think  if  during  a  period  like 
this,  we  destroy  them,  we  have  hurt  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
have  given  it  a  very  tough  blow  after  this  thing  is  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  simply  put  it  out  of  business  unless  these 
little  fellows  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  Nelson.  So,  on  a  common-sense  basis,  just  because  I  believe  it 
is  good  business,  I  think  we  have  to  do  everything  we  can  to  save 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  That  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  is  scaring  the  civilian  population  of  the  country 
right  now. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  have  rationed  housing,  as  you  indicated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  In  the  procurement  of  that  housing,  to  what  ex- 
tent do  you  take  jurisdiction?  I  am  referring  particularly  to  this 
difficulty  we  have  out  in  Michigan  now  on  prefabricated  houses. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  at  all.  That 
particular  case  is  with  the  Labor  Division  in  O.  P.  M. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Brewster,  we  have  invited  Mr.  Hillman, 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Lewis  to  come  and  discuss  that  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  maybe  they  can  give  the  answer. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  I  am  interested  in,  as  you  know,  is  inte- 
gration, and  I  feel  strongly  that  some  authority  in  the  Government 
should  have  over-all  supervision  of  everything.  Mr.  Hillman  is  a 
member  of  your  S.  P.  A.  B.,  is  he? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is. 

Senator  Brewster.  But  his  position  there  is  distinct  from  his  posi- 
tion as  a  labor  administrator  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  To  whom  is  he  responsible  as  a  labor  adminis- 
trator ?     What  is  his  position  there  ? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  As  a  labor  administrator,  he  is  responsible  to  the 
O.  (P.  M.  Council. 

Senator  Brewster.  To  the  O.  P.  M.  Council? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  That  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Knudsen  as  Director-General,  and 
himself  as  Assistant  Director-General. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  still  functioning  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes ;  very  actively. 

Senator  Brewster.  They  are  primarily  responsible  for  procurement 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Although  they  must  come  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion for  broader  questions  of  policy. 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  broader  questions  of  policy,  where  they  involve 
other  agencies,  they  report  directly  to  the  President;  and  on  broad 
policies  pertaining  to  priorities,  under  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  S.  P.  A.  B.  sets  those  broader  policies. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  you  have  not  as  yet  set  any  policy  on  this 
matter  of  union  supply  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir ;  we  haven't  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  feel  that  that  may  come  within  your  pur- 
view? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  don't  know,  sir.  We  haven't  gone  into  that  field 
except  just  to  discuss 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Senator  Ball,  have  you  a  question? 

Senator  Ball.  Does  your  division  handle  al  priority  questions  in 
this  defense  program? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not.  We  have  the  final  responsibility. 
I  think  I  can  explain  to  you  very  briefly  what  the  organization  is. 

You  have  certain  commodity  divisions  under  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases, under  the  Division  of  Materials  of  O.  P.  M.,  under  the  Di- 
vision of  Civilian  Supply,  and  under  the  Division  of  Production. 
You  have  the  Oil  Coordinator,  Mr.  Tckes,  who  has  responsibility 
under  the  President  for  petroleum  and  fuel. 

These  commodity  divisions  work  up  the  priority  decisions  in  the 
first  instance.  Then  they  are  referred  to  our  office.  We  have  a 
priority  specialist  who  works  right  along  with  them. 

I  have  the  responsibility,  and  if  I  don't  agree  with  it,  of  course, 
can  change  it  or  take  it  to  O.  P.  M.  or  take  it  to  S.  P.  A.  B.,  or  take 
it  anywhere  for  final  decision.  Final  decision  with  respect  to  priori- 
ties is  perfectly  clear  toda}'.  You  can  go  right  through  to  S.  P.  A.  B. 
and  get  a  final  decision,  no  matter  what  the  differences  of  opinion 
are  anywhere  over  the  town. 

But  these  commodity  sections  do  the  work  of  preparing  in  the 
first  instance,  because  we  don't  want  duplicate  organizations.  The 
Copper  Section  of  O.  P.  M.,  for  instance,  who  are  responsible  for  in- 
creasing supply,  for  knowing  all  about  copper,  will  work  up  an 
order  like  this  copper  curtailment  order.  They  do  it  with  us  during 
the  process  all  along.  A  copper  curtailment  order  is  worked  up, 
there  is  agreement  all  along  the  line,  and  it  goes  right  through.  If 
there  is  disagreement,  that  disagreement  can  be  referred  anywhere 
for  final  adjudication. 

311932 — 42— pt.  8 9 
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Senator  Ball.  Then  a  businessman  looking  for  strategic  mate- 
rials  

Mr.  Nelson  (interposing).  Would  go  to  the  commodity  section. 

Senator  Ball.  Would  go  to  the  particular  commodity  section.  It 
may  be  in  O.  P.  M. ;  it  may  be  over  in 

Mr.  Nelson  (interposing).  It  may  be  an  oil  man,  and  he  would  go 
to  Mr.  Ickes'  office. 

Senator  Ball.  He  would  go  there  for  priorities  on  steel  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  They  are  supposed  to  know  and  to 
gather  all  the  over-all  statistics  on  how  much  steel  is  needed,  what  the 
needs  of  the  industry  are,  and  make  recommendations  then  to  the 
Director  of  Priorities  as  to  just  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Senator  Ball.  But  the  final  authority  is  S.  P.  A.  B.'s? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.     S.  P.  A.  B.  is  the  final  authority 

Senator  Baix  There  is  no  way  of  going  over  their  heads? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir,  except  to  the  President. 

Senator  Ball.  Is  that  done  very  often? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  haven't  seen  it  done  yet. 

Senator  Ball.  Your  over-all  authority  on  this  defense  program, 
then,  is  concerned  primarily  with  priorities  and  not  with  procurement 
or  price  control. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  riglit,  sir.  You  see,  those  all  report  to  the 
President.  Price  control — Price  Administration — reports  directly  to 
the  President  through  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management.  Before 
S.  P.  A.  B.  there  was  no  way  in  which  those  problems  could  be  re- 
solved. If,  for  instance,  we  felt  that  paying  a  higher  price  for  copper 
would  get  more  copper,  and  if  the  Price  Administrator  felt  that  it 
wouldn't,  and  he  wouldn't  do  anything  about  it,  which  didn't  happen — 
I  am  just  taking  a  hypothetical  case — sometimes  these  things  were 
delayed  due  to  lack  of  decision.  Today  that  can  come  directly  to 
S.  P.  A.  B.  and  be  resolved,  so  that  while  it  doesn't  have  direct  juris- 
diction, it  has  jurisdiction  if  it  relates  to  the  supply  of  material. 

Senator  Brewster.  Piactically  everything  comes  down  to  that  in 
the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Practically  everything  comes  down  to  that  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Senator  Brewster.  Priorities  and  allocation. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Ball.  So  that  you  might  eventually  take  up  this  question  in 
Michigan  on  the  union  contract. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  haven't  given  it  any  consideration 
at  all  until  Mr.  Hillman  gets  back.  I  haven't  gone  into  it.  He  has 
been  away.  He  is  the  one  who  handled  it.  He  is  due  back  very 
shortly,  so  we  just  haven't  given  any  consideration  to  it  until  he  gets 
back. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  waiting  for  Mr.  Hillman  to  get 
back,  and  we  are  definitely  setting  next  Wednesday  as  the  date  of  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Nelson,  what  percentage  now  of  our  total  pro- 
duction is  defense  production  ?  I  recall  that  Under  Secretary  Patter- 
son some  months  ago  said  he  thought  it  was  about  15  percent. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  around  20  now.  It  is  going  up,  of  course.  It 
varies  in  different  things,  but  I  would  say  approximately  20  percent. 
It  is  rising.  I  think  we  will  get  up  to  27,  even  to  30.  I  hope  it  gets 
up  even  higher. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  thing  that  I  thought  about  that  is  that  if  you 
take  20  percent  of  almost  any  of  these  materials  as  a  pre-war  stand- 
ard, there  was  that  much  surplus  or  that  much  existing  capacity  over 
production  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes ;  but  you  see  that  20  percent  is  an  over-all  figure. 
In  the  case  of  copper  today,  I  gave  you  the  figures  for  the  month  of 
October.  It  took  up  practically  100  percent  of  the  copper.  That  will 
vary  with  certain  industries.  Today  we  are  taking  about  37  percent 
of  the  steel  at  the  moment.  That  may  go  higher.  In  certain  other 
tilings — aluminum — we  are  taking  100  percent;  we  are  taking  100 
percent  of  the  magnesium. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  understand. 

JSIr,  Nelson.  So  that  while  20  percent  is  an  over-all  figure,  it  in- 
cludes a  lot  of  things  that  aren't  even  in  the  defense  program.  It 
relates  to  the  national  income,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  production. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  was  just  leading  up  to  the  question  of  what  percent- 
age, if  any,  of  this  is  due  to  what  you  might  call  the  new  construction 
aspect,  as  distinct  from  the  production  aspect  of  the  defense  program? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  Of  course,  you  have  got  the 
new  construction,  and  then  after  the  new  construction  comes  the 
production. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  I  felt  at  first,  as  some  others  did,  that  what  we 
were  doing  was  filling  up  the  pipe  lines  throughout  the  economy  on 
this  defense,  and  when  we  got  those  filled  up  the  overflow  would  then 
go  along  normally ;  but,  you  see,  the  program  keeps  on  going  up, 
rising,  so  that  you  have  to  keep  on  filling  more  pipe  lines.  As  you 
build  more  tanks  and  more  air])lanes  and  more  of  everything  else,  as 
more  appropriations  come  to  the  front,  it  takes  a  larger  and  larger 
percentage  of  many  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  was  thinking  at  the  present  time  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  we  are  not  building  so  very  many  tanks  or  airplanes 
or  other  things 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  we  are  beginning 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  least,  we  are  building  very  few  as  compared  to 
what  we  expect  to  build  within  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  being  so,  I  was  wondering  whether  the  shortage 
of  materials  that  we  are  experiencing  now,  as  there  is  a  very  real  short- 
age, is  due  to  new  construction  rather  than  to  production. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  some  things  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  I  recall  in  the  Gano 
Dunn  re])ort  it  was  reported  that  15,000,000  tons  were  expected  to  be 
used  diu'ing  the  next  year  for  construction. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  now  expecting  to  use  some  35,000,000  tons  in 
1942  in  straight  production. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  the  shortage  is  5,000,000  tons,  which  I  believe  is  the 
figure  you  gave  a  few  minutes  ago,  part  of  that  shortage  could  be 
alleviated  if  the  new  construction  program  could  be  somewhat  lessened, 
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and  that  would  lead  up  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is  not  vitally 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  saving  strategic  materials,  to  utilize 
existing  business  facilities  as  much  as  possible  rather  than  to  construct 
new  facilities  that  would  use  the  same  thing. 

Mr  Nelson.  I  have  always  been  one  who  has  worked  very  energeti- 
cally toward  the  use  of  present  facilities,  rather  than  building  new 
ones  wherever  it  is  possible.  I  think  that  we  are  at  last  beginning 
to  get  some  action  in  that  direction,  which  looks  very  encouraging 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes;  I  know  you  have  been,  Mr.  Nelson.  In  that  con- 
nection, have  you  made  any  study,  or  did  you  make  any  study  when 
you  came  into  this  new  position  that  you  have,  of  the  extent,  it  any, 
to  which  that  had  perhaps  not  been  fully  carried  out  before? 

Mr  Nelson.  No;  I  did  not,  sir.  I  didn't.  You  see,  at  the  same 
time  S  P.  A.  B.  was  created  this  contract-distribution  service  was 
formulated  by  Executive  order  of  the  I^^esident  under  Floyd  Odium, 
and  that  is  his  job,  so  that  I  have  done  very  little  m  that  respect  except 
to  work  with  him  to  try  to  find  a  Avay  to  alleviate  as  much  ot  the  hard- 
ship of  the  smaller  businessman  as  we  could.  We  are  studying  that 
problem  all  the  time.  I  have  a  man  who  is  just  studying  the  problem 
of  how  we  can  help  to  take  care  of  that  thing,  how  we  can  take  care  of 
the  fellow  who  has  a  very  small  amount  of  material,  and  who  by  means 
of  a  small  amount  of  material,  can  put  a  large  amount  ot  labor  with 
it  and  make  a  lot  of  product.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  put  that  fellow 
off—for  example,  an  eyeglass  manufacturer,  manufacturers  making 
hearing  devices  or  things  of  that  sort,  where  relatively  a  small  amount 
of  material  will  be  processed  with  a  large  amount  of  labor,  i  think: 
that  if  this  program  gets  much  deeper  than  it  is  at  present  we  ought 
to  make  provision  for  that  small  amount  of  material  which  will  employ 

a  large  amount  of  labor.  ^    j     i     -^.i.    „„n^ 

Mr.  Fulton.  Of  course,  that  means  that  you  have  to  deal  with  really 

tens  of  thousands  of  cases.  ^    .  .  ■,  -n  /j    i  ^.i.  .„  ^r, 

Mr  Nelson.  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  I  think  you  will  fand  those  m 
industries,  and  again,  as  the  Senator  said,  I  think  we  have  got  to  deal 
with  industries  as  a  whole  and  treat  them  all  alike,  maybe  taking  a 
few  isolated  cases  where  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  justice  would  be 
served  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  manufacturer  by  giving  him  some  ma- 
terial to  enable  him  to  make  a  change-over  period  or  something  ot  that 

I  want  to  set  up  in  our  priorities  scheme  a  special  Hardship  Divi- 
sion. There  are  two  things  that  I  want  to  set  up  that  I  haven  t  set 
up  yet.  I  am  working  on  one  of  them  right  now,  and  I  hope  to  get 
at  the  other  next  week.  One  is  an  appeals  board.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  appeals  board,  headed  by  a  public  character,  a  man 
in  whom  the  public  would  have  confidence,  so  that  if  they  felt  that  | 
injustice  had  been  done,  or  if  thev  felt  there  had  been  discrimination,  ' 
they  coukl  come  before  that  board  and  it  could  be  brought  directly 
to  the  attention  of  anybody— this  committee  or  anybody  else.  First 
it  could  be  brought  to"the  Director  of  Priorities,  and  if  we  don  t  take 
action  it  could  be  brought  anywhere.  I  think  that  an  appeals  board 
is  a  very  important  part  of  our  procedure.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
part  of"  any  governmental  procedure  that  is  as  deep  as  this  priorities 
thing  is  and  affects  as  many  people. 
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Senator  Mead.  You  are  not  open  for  nominations  now,  are  you, 
Mr.  Nelson,  for  that  public  character? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Senator  Mead.  I  will  give  it  some  thought. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  we  are  open  for  nominations,  sir.  I  would  like 
to  get  a  man  of  unquestioned  judgment  so  that  the  public  at  large 
would  have  confidence  in  him. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Nelson,  would  your  board  have  final  execu- 
tive authority  under  the  President  to  resolve  this  question  we  are 
concerned  with  about  a  pipe  line  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  is  a  straight  allocation  of 
materials. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  is  that  under  study  now  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  have  already  made  one  decision  with 
respect  to  it  which  narrows  it  down.  At  the  second  meeting  of  S.  P. 
A.  B.  the  Board  ruled  that  there  would  be  no  diversion  of  steel  plate 
to  pipe  line.  We  felt  that  it  was  more  important  to  use  the  steel  plate 
in  the  building  of  ships,  battleships,  and  railroad  cars,  and  things  of 
that  sort  than  it  was  in  a  pipe  line.  That  was  the  narrow  part  of  that 
decision. 

Now,  the  whole  question  of  the  pipe  line  is  under  study,  and  we  have 
asked  the  Petroleum  Coordinator's  office  to  give  us  a  general  outline 
of  how  much  steel  is  going  to  be  needed  in  the  industry  for  this  pipe 
line  and  other  pipe  lines — feeder  lines,  gas  lines,  and  so  forth — so  that 
we  will  know  what  the  total  over-all  requirements  are  going  to  be. 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  this  study  under  way  on  additional  power 
facilities  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  not  as  such,  not  under  S.  P.  A.  B.  We  have 
been  relying  there  upon  the  Power  Commission. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  do  they  have  a  division  in  O.  P.  M.  or 
S.  P.  A.  B.  on  the  power  problem? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Under  O.  P.  M.,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Under  O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Nelfon.  That  is  right,  under  Mr.  Krug. 

Senator  Brewster.  xVnd  is  it  their  duty  to  determine  what  our 
power  requirements  are  likely  to  be  next  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir,  and  to  work  with  the  Power  Com- 
mission in  that  to  know  what  power  is  needed,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Brewster.  Then  they  would  notify  you,  and  the  necessary 
priorities  would  be  issued  for  the  additional  equipment? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  respect  to  this  situation  that  you  speak  of — the 
appeals  board  and  the  hardship  committee — those  would  tend,  you 
feel,  to  take  care  of  the  situation  where  there  might  possibly  otherwise 
be  an  injustice? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  place  where 
charges  or  favoritism — all  those  things — can  come  out.  To  my  mind, 
all  of  those  things  destroy  confidence  in  the  whole  program.  "Wlien- 
ever  there  is  discrimination  or  rumors  of  discrimination,  oftentimes 
we  have  traced  down  a  great  many  of  them.  We  haven't  found  many 
yet.  They  have  been  mostly  in  the  rumor  stage.  But  if  they  know 
that  here  is  a  group  that  can  take  those  cases,  process  them,  find  out 
the  facts,  and  arrange  for  a  hearing,  if  necessary,  I  think  we  will  go 
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a  long  way  toward  establishing  confidence  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
the  two  basic  principles  of  good  administration,  as  I  told  you.  First, 
is  it  necessary  that  this  hardship  beput  on  an  industry  or  group,  and, 
secondly,  has  everybody  in  it  been  treated  alike  ? 

Mr,  Fulton.  And  you  propose  to  act  on  these  even  though,  witl? 
respect  to  the  smaller  companies,  it  means  really  a  great  multitude  of 
different  actions  that  have  to  be  taken? 

Mr,  Nelson.  Many  times  that,  of  course,  would  result  in  calling  a 
whole  industry  before  the  Board  and  letting  an  industry  have  a 
chance  to  have  its  appeal  heard,  or  special  members  of  an  industry 
could  have  special  hearings,  just  as  they  do  in  Wages  and  Hours, 
and  in  other  places  where  it  may  work  hardship. 

Mr.  Fulton.  WJien  you  came  into  tliis  new  task  that  you  have 
undertaken,  did  you  find  that  the  applications  of  the  smaller  indus- 
tries had  all  been  taken  care  of,  or  did  you  find  a  large  backlog  of 
those  as  to  which  there  lutd  been  delay? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  there  was  a  tremendous  backlog  of  things  caused 
bj^  a  number  of  factors — space,  personnel.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
handicaps.  Of  course,  they  were  handicapped  for  space.  Not  having 
adequate  space  to  put  personnel  is  a  handicap.  That  is  being  taken 
care  of  now.  We  are  getting  additional  space.  Changing  the  meth- 
ods of  procedures  and  a  lot  of  things  of  that  kind  have  enabled  us 
to  get  many  of  them  through.  But  I  think  that  all  I  did  when  I  came 
into  this  job  was  to  patch  it  up.  It  will  fail  again,  it  will  break 
down  again,  unless  we  can  get  to  a  better  system  of  doing  it.  Just  on 
the  basis  if  issuance  of  priority  ratings,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  break 
down  again. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  there  will  be  another  pile-up? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  will  be  another  pile-up  because  what  will  hap- 
pen now  will  be  the  effort  to  get  a  higher  priority  rating.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  can  only  allocate  down  to,  we  will  say,  A-2,  and  a  fellow 
from  A-2  is  down  to  B-8.  or  wherever  you  have  him,  he  can  get  no 
material,  and  the  whole  effort  then  is  to  try  to  get  up  where  he  can 
get  some  material.  When  you  get  everything  up  so  that  it  is  AA, 
then  you  start  all  over. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Of  course,  if  the  ratings  are  right  in  the  first  place, 
you  couldn't  radically  change  them.  There  wouldn't  be  that  many 
errors  in  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  right  in  the  first 
instance,  because  you  have  a  lot  of  demands  you  have  to  weigh.  This 
is  a  tremendous  problem.  Don't  underestimate  the  size  of  it.  It  is  a 
question  whether  any  man  has  ability  or  vision  enough  to  be  able 
to  work  it  out  during  these  stages.  It  may  have  to  evolve,  but  we 
haven't  time  for  that  evolution.  It  has  to  be  done  quickly,  because  the 
whole  defense  program  depends  upon  it  and  the  whole  working  of 
the  civilian  economy  depends  on  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  even  better  to  do  it  quickly  than  it  is  to  delay 
unduly  and  perhaps  be  a  little  bit  better  finally,  because,  after 
all,  the  man  has  to  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  got  to  weigh  those  two  things,  and  do  it 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong, 

Mr,  Fulton.  But  you  have  established  a  method  of  handling  these 
matters  more  expeditiously. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  being  done,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  in- 
dustry in  general  will  tell  you  that  they  are  getting  action  quicker. 
It  isn't  quick  enough  yet.  Some  of  the  projects  take  too  long.  We 
are  working  on  that.  It  still  isn't  anywhere  near  where  I  would  say 
I  would  want  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  supply,  did  I  understand  that  in 
the  case  of  copper  there  were  two  prices  on  which  there  might  well  be 
justification,  one  being  the  price  set  for  regular  copper  production 
and  another  being  a  special  price  to  bring  in  production  which  would 
otherwise  be  submarginal  and  not  capable  of  coming  into  the  market? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir.  S.  P.  A.  B.  is  committed  to  the  two- 
price  system  rather  than  raising  the  one  price. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because,  otherwise,  if  you  raised  the  one  high  enough, 
it  would  result  in  an  unduly  high  profit  to  those  who  were  capable  of 
manufacturing  regularly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  We  are  committed  to  the  two-price 
system,  and  additional  supplies  can  be  had  at  the  higher  price,  if  the 
agencies  are  prepared  to  pay  that  higher  price. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  that  way  we  will  increase  somewhat  the  supply. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

ALLOCATION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  demand,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  no  demand  control  could  be  successful  unless  you  also 
exercised  a  coordination  control  over  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Does  that  mean  that  a  study  is  being  made  to  ascertain  which 
things  they  need  first  or  which  quantities  they  need  fastest  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  program  flows  smoothly  and  that  we  get  the  most 
advantage  out  of  our  materials  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way  :  One  of  the  early  decisions 
of  S.  P.  A.  B.  was  that  we  need  to  know  the  requirements  of  our  armed 
services  so  that  we  can  translate  them  into  basic  materials,  so  that  we 
could  know  exactly  where  we  are.  We  need  to  know  the  requirements 
of  lend-lease,  of  defense  aid,  and  so  forth,  of  South  American  economy, 
and  those  figures  are  now  being  prepared,  so  that  we  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  all-out  picture  really  is  and  really  looks  like.  Now 
we  are  making  a  study  with  the  Army  of  just  how  the  material  is  being 
produced  in,  say,  copper.  Taking  that  copper  segment,  it  is  finding 
out  exactly  how  much  each  manufacturer  is  actually  processing  during 
that  month  and  how  much  he  needs  to  process  during  that  month,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  rough  over-all  allocation  plan  for  copper. 

I  consider  that  it  is  vitally  essential  for  the  services  to  determine 
themselves  on  a  strategy  basis  what  comes  first.  I  don't  believe  it  is 
our  job  to  try  to  tell  them  that  you  should  have  airplanes  come  out 
first  and  tanks  later.  I  think  that  is  a  pure  strategy  question,  and  it 
should  be  left  to  the  experts  to  determine.  I  think  it  is  our  job  to  take 
what  they  determine  they  need,  to  try  to  find  out  the  ways  and  means  of 
meshing  them  with  the  civilian  economy,  so  that  they  get  them  when 
they  want  them  and  in  the  quantities  they  want,  and  at  the  same  time 
working  it  out  so  that  the  civilian  economy  moves  along  at  the  same 
time  and  doesn't  suffer  unnecessarily. 
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Senator  Brewster.  Right  there,  Mr,  Nelson,  take  the  specific  item 
of  armor  steel. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  wanted  by  the  Army  for  tanks,  by  the 
Navy  for  battleships  and  destroyers,  and  by  England  for  lend-lease 
requirements. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  Where  is  the  determination  as  to  that  allocation 
as  between  those  three  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  occurring  at  the  present  time  in  our  steel 
committee  by  the  agencies  themselves  working  it  out.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  is  the  group,  in  the  first  instance,  that  deter- 
mines the  relation  between  Army  requirements  and  Navy  requirements 
and  attempts  to  work  out  the  lend-lease. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  that  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  Up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  exercised  jurisdiction  as  to  lend-lease  as  to 
how  much  could  be  diverted. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  have  attempted  to  work  it  out,  sir.  They  have 
attempted  to  work  it  out  so  that  all  got  as  much  as  they  could.  Now, 
S.  P.  A.  B.  can  make  the  determination  with  respect  to  Army  and  Navy 
and  lend-lease. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is,  you  have  real  authority  there. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Have  real  authority  to  make  that  determination  as 
between  what  is  allocated  out  of  the  economy.  We  haven't  the  au- 
thority to  determine  any  of  the  allocations  of  finished  material  at 
all.    That  we  have  no  authority  for. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  I  know  there  has  been  very  considerable 
concern  because  I  assume  that  the  problem  is  going  to  become  in- 
creasingly acute  in  a  situation  like  that  as  between  those  various 
agencies.    It  is  simply  important  that  there  be  a  decision. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  whole  general  problem  also  goes  down  through 
the  details,  such  as  for  example,  you  may  need  so  many  million  rifles, 
but  you  don't  need  the  second  million  rifles  until  you  can  equip  the 
soldiers  with  the  other  articles  which  they  need  in  order  to  go  to 
combat.  There  would  be  some  question  as  to  whether  you  might  not 
perhaps  be  making  the  second  million  rifles  before  you  were  making 
the  first  million  of  something  else  without  which  the  second  million 
would  be  quite  useless,  and  there  would  be  a  question  of  how  to  de- 
termine those  particular  questions. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  found  in  every  case  where  you  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Army  and  Navy  anything  like  that  that  occurred 
through  inadvertence  or  mistake  they  are  very  quick  to  correct  them. 
I  have  never  seen  any  necessity  for  a  decision  in  that  field  at  the 
present  time  because  there  has  been  splendid  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  armed  services  on  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  they  have  a  set-up  within 
their  own  organization  which  determines  those  particular  phases? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  they  do.  That  is  done  through  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  through  the  direct  priorities  ratings  on  those 
things. 

In  other  words,  they  will  give  a  1-A  to  things  very  essential,  and 
the  first  million  of  something  may  get  a  1-A  and  it  drops  down  to  a 
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1-D,     They  are  constantly  reviewing  that  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board. 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  attempt  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  that,  of  course,  will  apply  to  the  manu- 
facturer who  having  a  different  priority  would  not  be  able  to  make 
it  unless  he  had  an  inventorj'. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  if  he  had  obtained  an  inventory,  on  the  basis 
of  his  contract  ]:)roduced  certain  number  of  articles 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  will  have  now  knowledge  of  his  inventories. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  will  have  knowledge  of  the  inventories  and  you 
will  review  that  and,  in  effect,  take  it  away  from  him  even  though 
he  is  a  defense  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  give  it  to  the  defense  manufacturer  that  has 
prior  rating. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Who  may  need  it  more. 

Senator  Mead.  I  suppose  that  the  military  leaders  are  naturally 
anxious  to  have  all  the  material  that  they  require  for  the  present 
Army  needs  delivered  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  Their  job  depends  on  that.  I  have 
always  recognized  that  they  consider  that  their  job,  and  I  consider 
it  our  job  to  try  to  work  in  the  civilian  economy  and  those  things 
so  that  they  mesh  rather  than 

Senator  Mead  (interposing).  I  presume  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Navy  officers. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Mead.  They  are  anxious  to  get  all  the  material  they  require 
for  the  Navy,  and  that  applies  to  the  marines  as  well.  Now,  then,  who 
has  the  determination  or  what  effect  would  your  agency  have  upon 
the  possibility  of  overemphasizing  the  furnishing  of  materials  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  as  against  the  furnishing  of  materials  for  lend-lease 
aid  abroad  ?  For  instance,  if  we  determine  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
Army  and  constantly  augment  the  size  of  our  Navy,  and  keep  up  a 
very  huge  construction  program,  we  will  send  a  very  small  amount  of 
lend-lease  aid  abroad  where  it  could  be  used  immediately.  I  don't 
know  how  much  lend-lease  aid  we  are  sending  abroad,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  somebody  ought  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  ought 
to  be  50  percent,  75  percent,  or  90  percent,  and  whether  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  this  country  to  build  a  huge  army  and  to  increase 
its  naval  bases,  or  whether  it  would  be  to  our  distinct  advantage  to 
keep  everybody  fighting  the  aggressor  fully  equipped  with  everything 
they  need. 

There  has  been  enough  power  thrown  in  the  field  against  the  ag- 
gressor to  destroy  him.  I  presume  that  his  forces  have  been  outnum- 
bered, so  far,  10  to  1,  but  they  haven't  had  the  tools  to  fight  with. 
Now  the  great  need  today  is  for  materials,  for  supplies,  for  military 
equipment,  but  are  we  taking  too  many  of  them  or  too  little  of  them 
for  local  needs,  or  are  we  sending  too  many  or  too  little  for  the  lend- 
lease  program  abroad  ? 
Mr.  Nelson.  That,  sir,  does  not  come  within  my 
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Senator  Mead  (interposino;).  It  doesn't  come  within  your  agency? 

Mr,  Nelson.  No,  sir,  S.  P,  A,  B,  specifically  has  not  the  power  to 
determine  how  the  materiel  shall  be  distributed. 

Senator  Mead,  You  haven't  any  power,  then,  either  to  reduce  or  to 
expand  the  Army  development  program,  the  construction  program, 
Navy  expansion,  and  so  on, 

Mr.  Nelson,  No,  sir.  Our  job  is  working  out  the  allocation  of  ma- 
terials as  between  them — materials  from  which  it  is  made. 

Senator  Mead.  Of  course,  that  would  have  an  effect  upon  their  sup- 
plies, 

Mr,  Nelson,  But  the  question  of  that  is  determined  entirely  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Senator  Mead.  So  that  if  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  anxious  to 
build  up  a  very  large  army  and  to  secure  a  huge  amount  of  materials, 
that  means  that  there  will  be  just  so  much  less  lend-lease  aid  abroad. 

Mr.  Nelson,  That  whole  field  doesn't  come  within  my  purview  at 
all,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Here  is  a  specific  question  which  I  think  you 
can  answer.  In  June,  this  year,  the  Army  orclereci  400  aluminum 
Communion  cups.  Would  you  have  considered  that  a  vital  use  of 
aluminum  if  you  had  been  functioning  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  would  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  the  use.  For  instance,  we  had  a  lot  of  aluminum  for  can- 
teens. Every  ounce  that  you  put  on  a  m.an's  back,  when  he  is  walking 
a  long  number  of  miles  a  day,  is  a  great  weight,  and  in  spite  of  our 
great  need 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  I  was  speaking  of  Comnumion 
cups, 

Mr,  Nelson.  I  don't  know  who  carries  them  or  how  much  they 
weigh. 

Senator  Brewster.  Those  are  simply  in  the  stationary  chapels  at  the 
cantonments  throughout  the  country,  I  don't  think  they  are  field 
equipment, 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  don't  know  of  that  particular  problem. 

Senator  Brewster,  That  came  at  the  time  of  the  aluminum  shortage, 

Mr,  Nelson,  What  has  happened,  sir — and  I  can  truthfully  tell  you 
we  have  had  excellent  cooperation  from  the  Army  and  Navy — is  that 
we  have  reviewed  their  specifications,  and  maybe  that  was  one  of  them 
that  was  missed  as  Director  of  Purchases,  We  had  a  technical  com- 
mittee which  works  in  the  technical  committees  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  and  where  there  was  some  element  of  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  make  a  substitution,  I  found  them  very  agreeable, 
making  substitutions  wherever  necessary.  And  I  say  as  to  the  partic- 
ular canteen,  I  don't  know  about  the  Communion  cups. 

Senator  Brewster,  We  had  a  very  pertinent  and  immediate  illustra- 
tion yesterday  in  Naval  Affairs  when  there  were  400  new  boats  for 
coast  defense  required.  They  may  be  wood  or  steel,  and  the  admiral 
testified  that  he  had  no  particular  knowledge  as  to  the  shortage  of  steel. 
That  is  something  that  rather  startled  us.  In  other  words,  here  was  a 
type  of  boat  which  might  readily  be  made  of  wood.  It  might  be  pref- 
erable in  steel,  but  it  could  be  of  wood.  It  seemed  to  us  that  someone  in 
your  position  should  be  very  definitely  consulting  the  Navy, 
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Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  in  a  position  to  be  consulted  on  that,  because 
we  make  the  allocation  of  steel  for  these  things. 

Senator  Brewster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Steel  is  on  approximate  allocations  now,  not  wholly 
down  all  through  the  line,  but  there  are  rough  allocations  of  steel  being 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions.  Senator? 

Senator  Mead.  I  just  want  to  conclude,  Mr.  Nelson,  by  saying  that  wo 
are  either  going  to  be  an  arsenal  for  the  democracies  of  the  world  or 
else  we  are  going  to  build  a  gigantic  military  machine  over  here  to  take 
the  job  over.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Congress,  as  stated  in  political  debates,  that  we  are  the 
arsenal  of  the  democracies,  and  wherever  your  agency  has  any  power 
over  materials  or  priorities,  we  ought  to  emphasize  that  over  the  huge 
expansion  of  our  military.  In  other  words,  we  ought  to  give  them  over 
there,  who  are  now  doing  the  fighting,  all  the  material  we  possibly  can. 
We  ought  to  emphasize  that  part  of  the  program  so  that  perhaps  the 
fighting  would  never  get  over  here. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  seen  that  emphasized  pretty  well. 

Senator  Mead.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  some  of  our  military  chiefs 
are  thinking  of  taking  over  the  job  themselves,  thinking  they  could  do 
it  better.  That  isn't  the  policy  of  the  country.  When  it  comes  to 
priorities,  I  believe  you  men  ought  to  emphasize  that  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nelson,  I  want  to  say  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
committee  in  that  we  are  encouraged  at  the  progress  you  are  making. 
We  want  to  compliment  you  on  making  an  attempt  to  do  a  good  job. 
I  think  if  you  carry  out  what  you  have  in  mind,  you  will  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  We  don't  want  you  to  be  -satisfied  with  it.  When 
you  become  satisfied  with  it,  we  will  commence  tearing  you  apart  and 
seeing  if  we  can  get  somebody  else  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  deserve  it.     Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess  until  Tuesday,  when  we 
will  hear  Mr.  Odium  on  the  little-business  proposition.  Mr.  Hillman 
has  asked  for  a  postponement.  He  didn't  want  to  be  heard  on  Friday, 
so  we  are  asking  him  and  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Lewis  to  come  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10:30  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  October  21, 1941.) 
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TUESDAY,   OCTOBER  21,   1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  35  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourimient  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  15,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman),  James  M.  Mead, 
Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  and  Joseph  H.  Ball. 

Also  present :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Odium,  will  you  be  sworn,  please?  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FLOYD  B.  ODLUM,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  CON- 
TRACT DISTRIBUTION,  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

organization  and  fdnctions  of  division  of  cx)ntract 
distribution,  o.  p.  M. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  seated,  please,  and  give  your  name  and 
connections  to  the  reporter  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  My  name  is  Floyd  B.  Odium.  My  residence  is  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  I  am  Director  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  of 
O.  P.  M.  In  private  work,  I  am  president  of  the  Atlas  Corporation, 
with  offices  at  1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Odium,  this  Senate  committee  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
tracts to  small  business.  Have  you  a  report  that  you  would  like  to 
make  to  this  committee  on  that? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes ;  I  have,  Senator. 

I  would  like  first,  if  I  may,  to  describe  the  situation  that  I  found 
when  I  came  to  Washington  to  take  up  this  work,  and  what  we  are 
doing  to  try  to  meet  the  problem  as  I  see  it.  I  should  then  like  to 
cover  some  of  the  particular  things  that  we  have  accomplished  to 
date  and  present  some  of  the  major  situations  that  we  are  working  on 
in  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  blanket  way  rather  than  on 
a  piecemeal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Division  of  Contract 
Distribution  are  set  forth  in  the  Executive  order  of  September  4, 
1941,  and  it  will  be  helpful  to  an  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  those 
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duties  to  have  also  the  release  which  acconij^anied  the  issuance  of  the 
order.  In  order  that  the  record  may  start  with  that,  without  attempt- 
ing to  read  it,  I  would  like  to  place  the  Executive  order  and  the  release 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  wdll  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  documents  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  No.  122"  and 
appear  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2725.) 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  would  like  to  say  this  concerning  the  order  in  a  very 
general  way.  The  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  has  no  power 
whatsoever  to  place  any  orders  for  the  purchase  of  anything.  Its 
powers  are  not  specific  as  to  action.  They  are  very  broad  in  scope, 
but  they  are  also  general.  A  reading  of  this  order  will  show  that  the 
powers  are  limited  to  formulation,  development,  stimulation,  promo- 
tion, facilitating,  and  cooperating. 

Senator  Brew^ster.  Isn't  there  a  blanket  order  that  anything  over 
$500,000  must  be  referred  to  the  O.  P.  M.  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Executive  order.  That  is  a 
procedural  matter  that  has  been  worked  out  between  the  O.  P.  M. 
and  the  various  services. 

Senator  Brewster.  But  it  is  the  actual  practice. 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  is  an  actual  practice;  yes. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  further  functions  are  you  to  have  below 
that  $500,000? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  we  have  just  as  many  functions  below  that  $500,- 

000  as  we  can  work  out  through  planning,  formulating,  promoting  and 
stimulating. 

Senator  Brewster.  Does  it  still  rest  entirely  on  your  selling  your 
service  to  the  agencies  involved  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes,  except  that  the  Executive  order  directs  the  services 
to  cooperate. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  difficulty  before  was  that  while  there  were 
directions,  they  w^re  not  of  a  mandatory  character. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  the  directions  in  the  Executive  order  are 
rather  mandatory  in  character,  limited  to  the  word  "cooperation," 
how^ever,  and  cooperation  is  being  had.  We  are  making  progress  and 
much  more  progress  than  was  ever  made  before  the  creation  of  the 
Division  or  the  issuance  of  that  Executive  order.  I  would  like  to 
come  to  that  as  I  go  along. 

Senator  Brewster.  Fine.    Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Essentially,  I  conceive  the  duty  of  this  Division  is  to 
spread  w^ork  just  as  far  as  it  can  be  spread,  by  bringing  into  the 
national-defense  productive  effort  just  as  many  of  the  plants  in  the 
United  States  as  possible.  Many  are  being  cut  off  from  their  civilian 
su])plies  and,  therefore,  must  be  brought  into  that  effort  or  i^erish. 

In  the  analysis  of  that,  it  will  be  found  that  many  plants — how 
many  no  one  knows,  and  it  will  take  some  time  even  to  have  a  rough 
idea  as  to  how  many — cannot  be  converted  to  defense  effort  for  one 
reason  or  another.  That  leaves  a  problem  and  raises  an  issue  that 
may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Division  of  Contract 
Distribution. 

Senator  Brewster.  Are  you  clear  about  that  yet  as  to  your  function  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  am  clear  as  to  what  certain  of  my  functions  are,  but 

1  am  not  at  all  clear  as  to  the  outer  limits  of  those  functions. 
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Senator  Brewster.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  simply  concerned 
^yith  getting  defense  materials,  not  with  our  civilian  economy.  Now, 
do  yon  take  that  other  field  of  civilian  economy  ? 

Mr.  Odlitm.  So  far  as  the  Executive  order  is  concerned,  if  I  take  it 
at  all,  it  will  be  only  because  of  a  section  in  the  preamble  of  that  order 
which  deals  with  alleviation  of  unemployment  that  is  arising  as  a 
result  of  priorities  and  raw  material  shortages. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  included  in  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  included  in  the  order. 

Senator  Brewster.  In  the  preamble,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  In  the  preamble;  yes. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  did  you  construe  that  as  placing  a  respon- 
sibility on  you  to  consider  these  small  industries  that  cannot  be 
defense  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  consider  that  that  will  give  me  authority  to  deal  with 
that  subject  in  the  way  of  a  recommendation  at  least,  although  it 
probably  does  not  give  me  authority  to  take  any  directive  or  affirmative 
action  beyond  that.  It  is  the  outer  fringe  of  my  authority,  if  I  may 
refer  to  that.    It  is  a  questionable  field. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  would  come  to  Priorities,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  would  come  primarily  to  Priorities  and  Civilian 
Supply,  I  believe;  yes. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  what  are  your  relations  with  S.  P.  A.  B.  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  \Velh  the  Contract  Distribution  Division  is  a  division 
of  O.  P.  M.  There  are  six  other  divisions  of  O.  P.  M.,  and  O.  P.  M.  in 
turn  reports  to  S.  P.  A.  B.  in  certain  ways.  I  have  had  so  much  to 
do  in  trying  to  pitch  the  hay  that  is  directely  before  me  that  I  haven't 
tried  to  figure  out  the  relationships  between  the  various  agencies  in 
Washington;  up  to  now  I  haven't  had  time  to  do  it — nor  have  we 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  haven't  yet  found  anybody  who  has  been  able 
to  figure  that  out,  and  if  you  can  do  it,  you  are  a  genius. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Before  going  to  the  question  of  problems  and  ac- 
complishments, I  would  like  to  present  the  situation  as  I  found  it 
when  I  took  office  on  September  8  or  9.  I  was  able  to  get  for  my- 
self one  office,  not  too  large,  but  not  too  small.  There  was  a  prede- 
cessor group  or  bureau,  not  a  division,  known  as  the  Defense  Contract 
Service,  that  had  some  space  in  the  Social  Security  Building,  and  this 
space  was  com])letely  filled  with  ])ersonnel  they  then  had.  I  think 
they  had  about  40  employees  in  Washington  in  total.  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  exact  number.  My  first  job  was  to  get  some  manpower  to- 
gether. I  had  been  handed  a  job  that  was  about  equivalent  to  shov- 
eling away  a  mountain  with  one  shovel  (that  is,  myself)  at  first,  and 
I  had  to  get  some  additional  shovels  and  then  some  bigger  tools  to 
woi'k  with. 

The  first  four  people  that  I  gethered  together  to  help  me  I  had  to 
put  in  my  own  office,  so  there  were  five  of  us  working  in  that  one 
office,  with  conferences  going  on  and  telephones  ringing  around,  and 
you  can  well  imagine  that  that  is  not  very  conducive  to  work  and 
particularly  to  planning. 

As  we  have  brought  on  more  men — and  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
them  as  fast  as  possible — we  have  had  to  pack  them  around  like  sar- 
dines here  and  there  and  any  place  they  could  be  put  in.     It  is  not 
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organization — it  is  just  getting  men,  and  they  work  on  a  hit-and- 
miss,  spot  job  basis. 

Of  course,  the  Executive  order  creating  the  Division  says  that  we 
must  work  within  the  limitations  of  the  budget.  Therefore,  my  first 
job — my  first  of  many  urgent  jobs — was  to  find  out  what  we  had  to 
do  to  get  ready  to  do  the  work  that  was  before  us  and  to  try  and  get 
a  budget  to  authorize  us  to  get  the  manpower  to  do  that  job. 

I  have  called  in  to  help  me  in  that  connection  an  engineering  ad- 
visory committee,  which  was  also  called  for  formation  by  the  Execu- 
tive order,  and  also  certain  people  who  were  experts  on  budget  mat- 
ters, particularly  the  retired  head  of  Price  Waterhouse,  certified  pub- 
lic accountants.  We  had  determined  that  we  needed  about  4,000  men 
to  do  this  job  with  any  degree  of  success.  About  800  of  those  peo- 
ple— 860 — will  have  to  be  in  Washington.  The  rest  of  them  will  be 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  working  from  the  small  peo- 
ple up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  these  people  be  located  who  are  situ- 
ated out  in  the  country,  outside  of  Washington?  Will  they  be  in  the 
industrial  areas  ? 

PROPOSED  EXPANSION    OF   DIVISION    OF   CONTRACT  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes.  I  might  say  this,  that  as  I  found  the  situation 
when  I  came,  the  Contract  Service  had  39  offices  in  the  field  (exclusive 
of  25  suboffices)  outside  of  Washington.  They  had  been  organized 
along  Federal  Reserve  district  lines,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  was 
the  simplest  way  to  organize;  second,  the  Federal  Reserve  very  kindly 
cooperated  in  that  organization  and  were  supervising  the  personnel 
and  paying  practically  all  of  the  pay  roll  and  giving  free  rent.  So 
that  it  automatically  was  along  Federal  Reserve  lines  and  limited  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branch  banks. 

It  seemed  to  us  from  the  studies  that  w^e  had  made  and  from  the 
studies  that  had  been  made  prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  Executive 
order,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  out  much  nearer  the  industrial 
people,  the  factory  owners,  and  much  more  spread  than  could  possibly 
be  done  in  that  way.  So  we  determined  upon  a  State  as  a  unit  for 
operation.  We  are  planning,  to  open  offices,  one  office  at  least,  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States.  We  are  planning,  in  the  industrial 
sections  or  when  one  State  is  spread  over  a  very  wide  territory,  to  open 
more  than  one  office.  We  have  had  so  many  things  to  do  in  the  limited 
space  and  with  the  manpower  available  that  we  have  had  to  give  a 
dozen  different  trains  a  little  push  here  and  there,  but  this  opening  of 
offices  to  get  out  to  the  grass  roots  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  started 
early. 

I  have  had  several  men  devoting  their  entire  time  to  that.  We  have 
opened  15  additional  main  offices  during  the  last  3  weeks.  I  have 
a  map  here  of  the  offices  that  are  today  in  existence  and  a  map  of  the 
fidditional  locations  that  have  been  definitely  decided  upon,  if  you 
would  care  to  see  them. 

I  might  say,  in  general,  that  we  are  moving  along  with  a  program 
of  opening  offices  until  we  will  have  somewhere  between  150  and  200 
offices  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
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Senator  Bkewster.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  that  list  of  the  ones 
he  has  determined  on  so  far  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  those  that  you  have  deter- 
mined upon  in  the  record  and  also  the  ones  that  you  propose. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  can  have  the  list  prepared  later. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  hand  the  map  here  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mark  that  as  a  document.  We  can't  put  the  maps 
in  the  record  because  tlie  printer  can't  print  them. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  w'ill  give  you  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  list  to  go  in  the  record,  and  we  will  make 
the  map  one  of  the  marked  documents  of  the  committee. 

(The  list  and  map  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  No.  123";  the 
map  is  on  file  with  the  committee,  the  list  is  included  in  the  appendix 
on  p.  2728.) 

Senator  Mead.  Mr.  Odium,  I  wasn't  here  at  the  beginning  of  your 
statement.  I  only  came  in  when  you  talked  about  small  room,  four 
or  five  emploj^ees,  and  conferences  being  held  while  the  employees 
were  trying  to  do  their  work.  I  am  wondering  if  you  said  anything 
about  the  organization  that  had  already  been  set  up  under  a  prior 
Executive  order,  the  ground  work  which  they  had  accomplished,  the 
offices  and  the  experience  which  they  gained,  or  if  you  were  talking 
about  starting  this  entire  program  anew. 

Mr.  Odlum.  No;  I  had  covered  the  organization  that  was  there 
when  I  came  in. 

Senator  Mead.  You  inherited  an  organization  and  space  and  ex- 
perience and  considerable 

Mr.  Odlum  (inteqoosing).  I  inherited  some  organization,  some 
space,  and  some  experience ;  yes.  I  inherited  an  organization  in  New 
York  of  about  40  or  50  people,  and  an  organization  in  the  field  con- 
sisting of  39  offices  with  about  400  people  in  those  offices. 

Senator  Mead.  Then  you  took  over  Mr.  Mehornay's  office  and  the 
employees  who  were  employed  in  those  offices  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Mead.  Tlien  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  had  just 
a  small  office  and  four  employees  and  had  to  start  all  over. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  want  to  say,  while  on  that  point,  that  we  have  even 
had  to  use  the  halls  outside  my  room.  I  have  had  as  many  as  three  and 
four  conferences  going  on  with  just  a  bunch  of  chairs  put  out  there,, 
with  groups  of  various  industries  sitting  around  in  the  hall,  trying 
to  work  with  certain  members  of  our  organization. 

I  want  to  say,  also,  by  way  of  apology  to  perhaps  some  Members  of 
the  Congress,  that  so  far  as  my  work  personally  has  been  concerned, 
if  I  had  been  triplets,  I  couldn't  possibly  have  answered  the  personal 
calls  that  came  to  me  and  for  nobody  else,  from  no  one  else  except 
Members  of  Congress  and  high  Government  officials  and  high  State 
officials.  I  have  had  as  many  as  four  and  five  hundred  telephone  calls 
a  day  from  throughout  the  United  States  to  talk  to  me  and  to  nobody 
else.  If  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  couldn't  possibly  have  covered  all 
of  that  ground. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think  that  if  you  don't  show  discrimination  in 
that  regard,  nobody  will  object.  Everyone  has  an  equally  fair  deal, 
do  they  ? 

311932— 42— pt.  8 10 
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Mr.  Odlum.  I  want  to  say,  also,  while  I  am  on  that  point,  that  if 
every  member  of  my  organization  had  done  nothing  else  except  to 
give  a  few  minntes  to  every  man  who  has  been  sent  into  that  office, 
personally,  and  to  try  to  answer  the  more  important  correspondence 
that  has  come  in,  we  wouldn't  have  done  anything  else  and  we  wouldn't 
have  gotten  around  to  it.  We  have  had  our  file  room  working  three 
•shifts  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  We  have  got  important  cor- 
respondence stacked  up  there  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer.  I  have 
men  that  I  have  had  to  send  away.  They  have  worked  18  and  20 
hours  a  day  until  they  were  wilting  before  me,  and  I  have  had  to  send 
them  out  of  the  office. 

The  Chairmax.  You  know,  the  object  of  this  thing  is  to  get  con- 
tracts for  little  business,  and  correspondence  and  conversations  are 
not  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  don't  go  to  work  and  cut  this  red  tape 
-and  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  these  things,  your  time  will  be 
wasted  just  like  everybody  else's,  and  what  we  want  is 

Mr.  Odlum  (interposing).  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  I  can 
just  not  cover  all  the  things  that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Employment  for  little  industry.  There  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  little  industries  being  put  out  of  business  all 
the  time,  and  unless  you  do  something  concrete  to  stop  it,  we  are  just 
lost. 

Senator  Bbewster.  Now,  have  you  formulated  a  budget  for  your 
.concept  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  has  that  been  approved  yet? 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  is  the  status  of  that  now? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  to  appear  personally  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  to  answer  any  questions.     The 
'budget  has  been  in  befoi-e  them  I  should  say  about  10  days  now. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  the  Budget  Bureau? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  am  not  clear  what  it  is. 

Senator  Brewster.  As  distinct  from  a  congressional  committee? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brewster.  Then  they  will  recommend  to  the  congressional 
^committee. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes.     Would  it  interest  you  to  know  what  that  budget 
.amounts  to? 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  budget  calls  for  $23,470,725  to  carry  on  the  work 
-of  this  Division  for  1  year. 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  that  12  months  or  until  next  July? 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  12  months.     It  has  been  divided,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presentation,  into  quarterly  periods,  and  the  amount  needed 
•ascends  as  the  periods  go  (m,  because  we  can't  get  enough  organiza- 
tion in  the  first  ']  months  to  use  u])  the  quarter  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation.    But  that  provides,  I  think  for  about  3,800  people. 

Senator  Brewster.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  that 
will  eliminate  anv  other  agencies  or  functions? 
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Mr.  Odlum.  I  don't  think  that  will  eliminate  any  other  agencies  or 
functions.  I  think  that  is  superimposed  on  every  other  thing  that  is 
going  on.  I  don't  see  that  it  is  going  to  save  anybody  else  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  work.  I  think  that  this  is  a  field  that  has  not  been 
covered,  and  to  cover  it,  we  must  start  practically  from  scratch. 

Senator  Mead.  It  was  covered  in  the  past  in  a  sort  of  advisory  ca- 
pacity, that  is,  the  organization  that  preceded  yours  had  only  advisory 
powers  when  asked  for  information,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  it  was  covered  to  a  degree  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  the  past  with  an  organization  consisting  of  about  5  or  6  or  7  percent 
of  what  I  think  is  needed  to  do  the  job.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
organization  lacked  any  power  in  the  past  that  I  have  now.  I  don't 
think  they  did.  I  think  the  only  difference  between  then  and  now  is 
that  my  powers  stem  from  an  Executive  order  of  the  President,  and, 
therefore,  they  have  a  great  deal  more  dignity  and  force  and  weight 
than  they  had  before,  when  they  were  imbedded  in  a  lot  of  general 
powers. 

Senator  Mead.  As  I  understand  it,  the  organization  that  preceded 
you  could  only  make  recommendations  when  asked  for  them.  In 
other  words,  they  were  without  any  power  to  initiate  action  them- 
selves.    That  is  the  evidence  that  was  given  to  us.' 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  don't  believe  that  is  true,  although  I  haven't  given 
my  time  to  looking  into  the  past.  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
future. 

Senator  Mead.  That  is  the  information  that  was  given  to  me  by 
one  of  the  members  of  that  service. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  they  had  all  the  powers  that  I  have  now. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  TO  "CERTIFIED  COMMUNITIES" 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  to  go  into  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  War  Department  and  wake  these  fellows  up  and  let  them 
know  that  there  is  somebody  else  besides  the  60  contractors  that  have  all 
the  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  90  percent  of  all  the  contracts,  I  think,  in 
less  than  60  contracts — 90  percent  in  value — and  unless  somebody  goes 
in  there  and  takes  a  big  stick  and  makes  them  perform,  they  are  going 
to  do  the  same  thing  again,  because  that  is  the  easy  way.  They  hate 
to  keep  books ;  they  hate  to  look  after  these  things,  and  that  has  been 
the  difficulty.  Are  you  going  to  exercise  the  power  that  you  now  have 
to  go  in  and  make  these  fellows  perform  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  We  are  going  to  exercise  every  bit  of  power  we  have 
got  and  more  if  we  have  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  rec- 
ord— I  want  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  get  this — that  before  he 
came  in  I  think  Mr.  Odium  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  under  the 
Executive  order  it  is  only  that  there  shall  be  cooperation.  There  is 
no  further  power  lodged,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Ocllum.  It  is  simply 
mandatory  on  the  various  Government  agencies  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Odium.    I  still  feel  that  further  power  should  be  placed,  personally. 

Senator  Mead.  It  was  not  mandatory  on  the  part  of  other  govern- 
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mental  agencies  to  cooperate  with  his  predecessor  organization,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  they  gave  us.  They  coukl  inject  themselves 
only  when  they  were  invited. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Now,  with  your  permission,  this  work  divides  itself 
into  specific  day-to-day  accomplishments  while  we  are  going  ahead  on 
what  I  call  the  spade  work  and  the  major  planning;  and  then  it  divides 
itself  into  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  major  planning  to  try  and 
get  the  job  done  as  a  whole.  The  second  is  the  more  important,  of 
course,  because  while  there  are  clay-to-da}^  accomplishments,  they  are 
small  in  proportion  to  what  must  be  done.  I  would  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  cover  some  of  these  actual  accomplishments  briefly 
before  we  go  on  to  some  of  the  major  things  we  are  working  on. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  In  the  first  place,  a  procedure  was  worked  out  between 
the  O.  P.  M.  and  the  armed  services,  which  I  believe  has  been  referred 
to  before,  whereby  distressed  communities,  when  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  O.  P.  M.  by  the  Labor  Division  of  O.  P.  M.,  would  be 
checked  by  my  division.  We  would  find  what  the  unemployment 
situation  was.  We  would  determine  upon  wliat  remedial  action  could 
be  applied,  and  then  if  we  found  the  facts  right,  would  certify  it  to  the 
Director  General  of  O.  P.  M.,  who  would,  in  turn,  certify  it  to  the 
armed  services  for  prompt  action.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
Army,  in  accordance  with  its  own  directives  covering  the  subject,  could 
do  away  with  competitive  bidding  and  to  give  orders  on  a  negotiated 
basis  to  these  communities,  either  experimental  orders  or  not,  to  tide 
over  the  emergency. 

Since  I  took  office  we  have  had  10  such  communities  certified  to  our 
Division  by  the  Labor  Division.  We  have  checked  all  10  of  those 
communities,  and  we  have  certified  all  10  of  those  communities  to 
the  War  Department  or  the  armed  services  for  action.  Action  has 
already  been  taken  in  some  of  those  cases,  such  as  Manitowac,  Wis., 
which  was  the  first  one  certified,  and  action  has  not  been  taken  in 
some  of  the  later  ones  because  they  haven't  had  time  to  take  action 
since  they  have  been  certified. 

I  will  say  that  these  communities  together  had  a  population  of 
about  600,000,  that  about  6  percent  of  their  workers  were  in  defense 
work,  and  that  they  were  being  hit  very  heavily  by  priorities,  and 
that  over  half,  probably  60  percent,  of  their  workers  were  going 
to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether  unless  remedial  action 
should  take  place.  There  was  a  total  in  these  towns  of  one  hundred 
sixteen  to  one  hundred  twenty  thousand  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  put  that  list  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes;  and  I  have  a  list  here.  I  have  my  own  copies 
of  the  certifications  that  have  been  made,  and  I  can  drop  the  matter 
here  or  I  can  briefly  cover  each  one  of  those  10,  if  you  would  like. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think  then  if  anyone  had  any  questions,  he 
could  refer  to  your  records  if  he  needed  to. 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  10  that  have  been  certified  are :  Manitowac,  Wis. ; 
Meadville,  Pa.;  Evansville,  Ind. ;  the  Kenosha-Eacine,  Wis.,  area; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Newton-Kellogg,  Iowa ;  Ripon,  Wis. ;  Mansfield, 
Ohio ;  Greenville,  Mich. ;  and,  I  believe  it  is  Eton,  Ga. 

I  will  say,  also,  that  we  have  under  investigation  about  40  more 
communities  which  have  not  yet  been  certified  to  us  by  the  Labor 
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Division,  but  which  the  Labor  Division  has  told  us  informally  that 
they  are  studying. 

We  are  trying  as  best  we  can  with  the  manpower  we  have  to  keep 
this  avalanche  from  descending  on  us  a  little  later,  when  we  will  be 
badly  prepared  to  take  care  of  them.  We  have  actually  checked 
10  of  those,  and  if  and  when  any  one  of  those  10  receive  a  formal 
certification,  we  will  be  prepared  to  act  promptly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Who  initiates  this? 

Mr.  Odlum.  They  are  initiated  by  the  Labor  Division  of  O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Until  that  is  done,  do  you  have  any  power  to  act? 

Mr.  Odlum.  We  have  no  power  until  that  is  done, 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  their  certification  consists  of  a  certification  of 
the  so-called  blighted  community.     Does  it  also  relate  to  an  industry? 

Mr.  Odlum.  No.     I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  might  say  before  that,  that  as  and  when  we  receive 
any  form  of  formal  or  informal  notification  from  the  Labor  Division 
of  a  community  that  is  coming  along  for  such  study  and  remedial  treat- 
ment we  in  turn  immediately  notify  the  Army  and  the  Navy  that  that 
is  likely  to  come  up,  so  that  they  can  place  their  forces  at  work,  being 
prepared  when  the  thing  does  get  to  -i  point  of  certification. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  kind  of  organization  does  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  to  initiate  the  question  as  to  which  area  should  be  looked 
over  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  haven't  had  time  to  find  that  out,  but  I  know  that 
they  have  a  very  wide-flung  organization  geographically  and  that  they 
are  much  more  prepared  to  bring  certifications  to  our  Division  than 
we  are  to  handle  them  when  they  get  there.  We  are  going  to  be  way 
behind  schedule  if  they  bring  us  any  fair  proportion  of  wliat  they 
say  they  are  going  to  bring,  because  we  haven't  the  manpower  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Now,  in  addition  to  those  distressed  community  situations,  of  course, 
there  are  whole  industries  that  are  in  distress.  Those  industries  aren't 
in  any  particular  community.  Sometimes  they  may  be  the  main  sup- 
])ort  of  a  community,  in  which  event  their  distress  brings  on  a  commu- 
nity distress.  Sometimes  they  are  scattered  widely  geographically, 
and  one  plant  in  tliat  industry  may  be  in  a  town  where,  if  the  indus- 
try is  shut  down  in  tliat  particular  town,  the  labor  can  be  absorbed 
by  some  other.  The  Labor  Division  won't  certify  a  situation  of  that 
kind  to  us,  but  we  believe — in  fact,  we  are  satisfied — that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  duty  and  our  power  and  our  authority  to  handle  that  sort  of 
situation.  Therefore,  we  are  taking  those  up  on  our  own,  and  we  are 
taking  them  to  the  War  Department;  and  whether  they  get  to  the 
War  and  the  Navy  Departments  through  certification  or  through  noti- 
fication, or  something  that  is  called  something  else,  action  is  going 
to  be  had  just  the  same. 

The  first  one  that  we  took  up  on  that  basis  and  certified  to  the  War 
Department  was  the  washing-machine  industry.  I  believe  there  were 
36  companies,  if  not  more,  involved  in  that.  They  had  had  priorities 
imposed  on  them  so  they  couldn't  go  ahead  except  on  a  very  restricted 
basis  in  the  making  of  the  washing  and  ironing  equipment  they  were 
engaged  in.  We  got  the  whole  group  together,  studied  the  thing 
intensely,  and  finally  certified  specific  remedial  treatment  to  the  War 
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Department.  We  organized  them  into  a  pool,  and  we  asked  two  or 
three  of  the  main  units  in  that  industry  to  act  as  prime  contractors 
and  the  rest  to  group  around  them  as  subcontractors.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that,  as  a  result  of  that  work,  yesterday  the  washing-machine 
industry  received  a  $12,000,000  order  from  the  War  Department  in 
connection  with  machine  guns,  which  will  solve  for  some  weeks,  if  not 
months,  to  come  their  distressed  situation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  will  bring  their  machine  tools  and  machinery 
into  the  defense  effort. 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  brings  their  organization  and  machine  tools  and 
machinery  into  the  defense  effort. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  would  otherwise  remain  idle  and  unemployed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

We  have  gone  ahead  in  many  other  ways,  working  on  an  industry 
basis.  For  example,  the  aluminum-wares  industry.  That  came  up 
in  our  first  certification,  because  one  of  the  major  units  in  the  industry 
was  in  Manitowoc.  When  the  orders  came  through,  as  they  have  come 
through,  from  the  Army,  they  not  only  helped  out  that  unit  in  Mani- 
towoc, which  was  the  backbone  of  the  town,  but  they  also  gave  some 
orders  to  some  of  the  other  units  in  the  aluminum-wares  industry  to 
tide  them  over  their  urgent  situation. 

We  haven't  stopped  there. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  kind  of  products  were  the  95  products  to  be 
produced  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  they  gave  canteens  and  meat  cans  and  cups  and 
what  not  that  these  people  were  qualified  to  make,  and  were  needed  or 
useful  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  were  those  things  being  made  before  this  pro- 
gram became  a  little  more  intensive? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  can't  answer  that,  because  I  was  searching  for  what 
we  could  have  made  there  rather  than  what  had  been  made  before. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  was  leading  to  the  question  of  why  it  couldn't 
have  been  done  before. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  they  probably  had  established  sources  for  those 
things  in  accordance  with  custom ;  they  broke  those  precedents  in  this 
case,  because  of  the  urgent  situation  that  we  brought  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  could  you  tell  us  later — we  don't  expect  you  to 
be  able  to  do  it  offhand — whether  those  sources  had  been  expanded  in 
connection  with  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Odlum.  You  mean  the  old  sources? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  this  morning,  because  that  was 
covering  ground  that  was  less  impoitant  to  me  than  other  ground. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  old  source  had  been  ex- 
panded, and  perhaps  it  had  been,  the  recipient  of  public  finances  for 
expansion,  at  the  time,  could  just  as  well  have  been  shifted.  It's  the 
type  of  the  thing  we'd  like  to  know  of. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  can  get  into  as  time 
goes  on. 

Now,  we  have  also  been  carrying  on  further  work  to  help  out  the 
distressed  aluminum-Avares  industry.  It  is  our  conception  that  the 
aluminum-wares  industry  sliould  find  its  ultimate  help  and  salvation 
through  the  aviation  industry.    It  was  used  to  working  in  aluminmn, 
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and  its  ahiininum  has  been  taken  away  from  it  for  the  pvirpose  of 
making  airplanes.  We  are  satisfied  that  with  the  addition  of  some 
machinery  hirge  sections  of  this  ahnninum-wares  industry  can  become 
subcontractors  for  the  aviation  industry,  and  after  the  first  experi- 
mental period,  which  also  causes  jolts  and  jars,  and  according  to  the 
prime  contractor  slows  things  up,  that  they  can  become  a  very  cohesive 
part  and  speed  u])  the  ultimate  airi)lane  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  For  an  example,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  an 
aluminum  tank  for  gasoline. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes.  There  are  many  parts  we  have  discovered  and 
listed,  about  40  or  50  parts,  which  we  think  that  this  industry  can 
make  for  the  aviation  industry.  We  have  held  meetings  with  them ;  we 
have  gotten  together  the  complete  list  of  their  equipment  and  machin- 
ery; we  have  called  in  certain  of  the  units  from  the  aviation  field  to 
cover  the  ground  with  us;  and  I  have  started  on  the  basis  of  trying 
to  get  various  of  the  larger  units  in  the  aviation  industry  to  adopt  for 
the  period  certain  of  the  specified  items  in  the  aluminum-ware& 
industry. 

The  first  that  I  tried  specifically  was  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corpora- 
tion, and  about  4  or  5  days  ago  I  received  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Guy 
Vaughan,  the  president  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  that  we  might 
get  representatives  of  two  of  the  units  in  the  aluminum-wares  industry 
and  bring  them  up  to  their  offices  in  Paterson  and  in  Buffalo,  and  that 
they  would  go  through  the  works  with  them,  give  them  the  designs 
and  things  that  they  might  possibly  make,  help  them,  show  them  how, 
lend  them  molds  here  and  there,  give  them  orders  to  develop  them  as 
an  adopted  part  of  the  flow  of  work  into  the  Curtiss-Wright  plants^ 
both  engine  and  airplane. 

I  have  also  talked  to  the  head  of  the  Vultee  Corporation  along  the 
same  line.  I  have  talked,  generally  through  an  intermediary  in  this 
case,  with  the  head  of  the  Lockheed  Corporation.  I  planned  to  go  to 
Los  Angeles  about  the  middle  of  November  with  some  of  these  people 
in  the  aluminum-wares  industry  and  take  them  right  down  into  the 
plants  of  these  aviation  people,  and  try  to  get  this  thing  finished  and 
implemented,  so  that  we  have  one  industr}'  that  we  have  taken  care  of 
with  ultimate  help  to  the  defense  program  and  ultimate  help  to  the 
airplane  industry  itself. 

Another  industry,  of  course,  that  is  in  distress  is  the  automobile- 
accessory  industry,  and  we  are  trying  in  two  ways  to  help  them. 
Temporarily,  and  immediately,  we're  trying  to  get  some  of  the  import- 
ant ones  pooled  together  so  that  we  might  get  them  remedial  orders 
to  carry  them  through  for  the  time  being.  We  think  the  ultimate  help 
for  that  industry  should  come  through  the  tank  program.  The  tanks 
are  being  largely  manufactured  by  prime  contractors  who  were  here- 
tofore making  automobiles,  and  this  group  of  accessory  people  were 
feeding  into  the  automobile  field,  and  we  think  it  important  for  the 
large  automobile  companies  in  their  new  work  to  also  support  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible  the  same  group  of  small  subcontractors. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  despite  the  statements  made  a  year  or  two  ago 
that  tanks  could  only  be  made  as  new  articles  with  new  machinery,  we 
find  that  at  least  many  parts  of  the  tanks  can  be  made  with  existing 
machinery  of  automobile  plants  or  accessory  plants. 
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Mr.  Odlum.  Many  parts  of  the  tank  can  be  made  with  existing 
machinery  and  automobile-accessory  companies.  It's  recognized  that 
it  can  be  done. 

We  have  discussed  not  only  with  the  services  but  with  some  of  the 
major  companies  involved  in  this  tank  program  the  fanning  out,  the 
spreading  out,  of  the  work,  not  only  in  the  tanks  that  are  being  made 
but,  more  important,  with  the  new  and  enlarged  program  of  tanks 
that  is  coming  up. 

We  have  received  the  statement  in  writing  by  these  companies  that 
they  are  going  to  foster  this  pushing  on  of  work  to  the  smaller  units. 
We  have  had  some  of  them  agree  with  us  specifically  that  they  will 
agree  to  write  into  the  contract  that  they  will  subcontract  a  certain 
percentage  of  this  work  among  a  minimum  of  subcontractors.  We 
have  taken  up  with  the  War  Department  the  policy  of  actively  getting 
every  one  of  these  new  contracts  for  tanks  getting  the  prime  contractor 
specifically  committed  to  this  subcontracting  and  fanning  out.  We 
have  put  our  own  men,  with  the  consent  of  the  War  Department,  into 
the  Ordnance  Department,  where  they  are  planning  on  this  new  tank 
program  so  that  we  shall  be  in  on  the  planning  stage.  We  are  having 
the  tank  broken  down  into  its  bits  and  pieces.  We  are  spreading  that 
around  so  that  we  can  get  as  much  of  a  group  of  people  available  to 
fit  into  that  program  as  possible. 

Now,  there  are  many  parts  to  a  tank  that  it's  impossible  to  do  that 
with.  They  are  big  units ;  they  can't  be  done  in  any  other  way  except 
by  some  of  the  big  automobile  companies  with  their  machinery  or  with 
machinery  created  for  the  purpose.  I  recognize  that,  as  does  every- 
one else,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  the  level  of  subcontracting  much 
higher  than  it  has  been  before,  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  that  they  can't  make  automobiles,  they  find 
that  some  of  that  so-called  special  machinery  in  the  automobile 
plants  is  at  least  sufficiently^  general  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  tank 
production. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  why  didn't  they  find  that  out  a  year  or  so  ago? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  they  found  it  out  a  year  or  so  ago,  except  they 
found  it  out  to  a  smaller  degree  than 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  found  it  too  late  to  do  us 
any  good. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  there  has  been  a  small  amomit  of  subcontract- 
ing; everything  is  comparative. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  very  small. 

Senator  Brewster,  t  think  Mr.  Odium's  excuse  is  for  the  past. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  future. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Now,  the  smaller  units  in  the  rubber  industry  have  also 
been  receiving  our  attention.  There  are  a  number  of  them  that,  due 
either  to  shortages  of  rubber,  or  shortages  of  orders,  or  the  fact  that 
they  were  largely  feeding  into  the  automobile  field,  are  facing  distress, 
and  it's  a  matter  of  30  to  60  days  until  perhaps  30  percent  of  the  people 
engaged  in  all  small  rubber  manufactures  will  have  to  close  their  doors, 
or  practically  close  their  doors. 

I  have  representatives  of  those  small  companies  down  working 
with  me.  I  have  sent  many  of  them  home  with  orders,  and  I  have 
others  staying  here  to  make  an  industry  problem  out  of  it,  because 
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you  can't  do  things  piecemeal.  You  can  take  care  of  one  case  after 
another,  and  when  you  get  through  you  have  spent  your  whole 
organization  doing  minor  things. 

Senator  Brewster.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  the  over-all  totals  of 
your  small  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

Senator  Breavster.  You  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I'll  come  to  that.  They  also  will  be  helped  to  some 
degree  in  the  tank  program,  because  to  a  substantial  part  they  are 
in  the  automobile  accessories  field.  We  have  also  written  to  some 
of  the  larger  rubber  companies  asking  them  to  push  on  subcontract 
work  that  they  already  have,  even  though  it's  civilian  work,  to  these 
smaller  units  so  that  they  in  turn  can  take  on  work  on  a  national- 
defense  basis  that  can't  be  done  with  a  smaller  unit. 

We  are  also,  in  that  connection,  acting,  what  you  might  say,  as 
policemen  under  our  power  to  stimulate.  We  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  services  to  some  things  that  we  have  seen  going  on  that  we 
didn't  think  were  conducive  to  spreading  work. 

For  example,  we  heard  about  a  situation  where  an  order  had  been 
made  for  fenders  for  automobile  tires — for  a  great  quantity  of  them 
on  an  all-or-none  basis.  Well,  the  smaller  companies  couldn't  bid 
that  way,  and  we  took  that  up.  We  weren't  of  any  help  in  that  par- 
ticular case  because  the  order  had  already  been  let,  but  we  left  our 
mark  on  that  policy,  so  in  the  future  they  won't  be  done  on  an  all- 
or-none  basis.  They  will  be  split  into  small  units- 
Well,  the  group  around  Toledo  is  an  example.  There  are  80  or 
90  suppliers  there  facing  distress,  and  they  are  organizing.  Our 
representatives  went  down.  We  got  the  Army  representatives  to  go 
down  with  us.  We  met  with  their  group.  They  are  surveying 
their  plants.  We  are  forming  a  pool,  and  we  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  as  a  result  of  that  work  they  are  going  to  get  orders  that 
will  take  care  of  that  locality. 

We  are  trying,  all  over  the  country,  to  get  these  people  to  join 
together  to  form  these  pools  and  associations  to  come  to  us,  because 
this  thing  can't  come  down  from  the  top.  It's  going  to  come  up  from 
the  bottom,  and  the  fellows  have  to  do  part  of  their  own  work  and 
initiate  it  so  that  we  can  foster  and  push  it  along ;  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  pools  being  formed. 

I  might  mention  in  passing,  also,  the  jeweler  manufacturers  of  New 
England.  They  have  been  down  working  with  us  as  an  industry. 
They  represent  together  the  people  who  are  here — about  75  percent 
of  the  industry,  and  they  work  in  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the 
industry.  They  have  about  seventy  or  seventy-five  thousand  employ- 
ees, and  probably  another  hundred  thousand  employees  in  the  sales 
end,  and  the  other  end,  that  are  completely  dependent  upon  them. 
It  presents  what  I  might  call  an  issue — an  important  issue,  because  it 
is  perfectly  evident,  after  the  studies  that  have  been  made  by  our- 
selves, by  themselves,  and  by  the  armed  services,  that  they  cannot  be 
converted  to  defense  production  except  to  a  minor  degree.  Probably 
in  the  course  of  months,  with  intensive  work,  we  can  take  care  of 
about  20  percent  of  their  productive  capacity.  Well,  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  balance?  Are  they  going  to  die,  or  are  they  going 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  on,  on  what  might  be  called  a  hold-together 
basis  during  this  emergency  ? 
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Temporarily  the  situation  is  being  worked  out  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  in  charge  of  priorities  and  ourselves  and  everybody 
concerned,  so  that  they  won't  die,  at  least  for  the  coming  few  months 
until  a  policy  can  be  worked  out  and  the  problem  tackled  in  a  more 
comjDrehensive  way. 

We  are  working  with  the  stove  industry  to  try  to  solve  their  prob- 
lem. They  are  short  of  materials.  We  are  trying  to  find  things  that 
can  be  done.  A  group  of  bottle-washing  machinery  manufacturers 
in  Georgia  came  up  to  us,  and  we  sent  them  up  to  a  naval  base  in  New 
England  along  with  our  engineers,  and  got  them  an  order.  Then  we 
asked  them  to  go  home  and  get  all  the  similar  companies  in  their  State 
pooled  together  so  we  could  liandle  it  on  a  wide  basis  rather  than  on 
the  semiwide  basis  in  which  it  came  to  us. 

Those  things  are  going  on  every  day.  The  most  of  them  are  still 
in  the  promotion  stage,  and  many  of  them  are  waiting  for  more  man- 
power, which  is  waiting  on  budgets  and  space.  I  don't  know  that  it 
will  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  take  care  to  mention  any  more  of 
them.  I  could  mention  more  that  have  been  in  our  Wasliington  office 
that  we  have  tided  over  by  getting  special  priorities  for  them,  but  they 
are  a  part  of  the  grist  of  the  day,  and  they  are  only  a  part.  Our  Wash- 
ington office  is  not  set  up  and  will  never  be  set  up  to  handle  individual 
cases.  This  tiling,  if  it  is  ever  going  to  be  done,  must  be  done  on  a 
decentralized  basis.  The  people  with  individual  plants  should  go  to 
the  nearest  field  office  which  is  set  up,  and  will  be  set  up,  to  the  extent 
it  isn't  now,  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  must  be  set  up  so  that  they  can  do  it  largely 
themselves,  rather  than  depending  on  someone  coming  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  doing  it  for  them. 

Mr.  Odlum.  All  we  can  do  is  send  down  to  those  field  offices  just 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  order  as  we  can  the  break-down  of  those  things 
that  we  think  small  plants  can  do  and  make  those  field  offices  know 
what  is  there  to  be  done  and  know  as  best  they  can  what  is  in  their 
area  that  could  make  those  things. 

After  all,  everything  is  a  detail  in  my  work  except  one — getting  the 
orders  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  issue  together  with  the  small  plants 
in  the  United  States  that  are  capable  of  mee^ting  the  orders,  so  we  can 
keep  them  at  work  and  save  new  plants  from  being  built. 

Senator  Ball.  Have  all  your  field  offices  been  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  No.    Between  150  and  200  field  offices  will  be  set  up. 

Senator  Brewster.  Your  work  is,  right  now,  on  these  trial  orders, 
if  we  may  so  term  them.  It  is  simply  to  satisfy  yourself  what  is  pos- 
sible to  do.  You  will  then  expect  field  offices  to  carry  on  the  practices 
that  you  outline. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes ;  they  have  to  follow  up.  Our  office  in  Washing- 
ton must  be  devoted  to  working  with  the  procurement  agencies  in  get- 
ting tlie  things  that  are  coming  up  and  breaking  them  down  into  their 
bits  and  ]5ieces,  overseeing  that,  and  getting  it  out  to  the  subcontractors. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Washington  organization;  the  rest  of  it 
must  be  done  in  the  field. 

Now.  there  is  no  score  card  that  can  be  used  for  the  work  of  otir 
Contract  Division.  The  results  are  going  to  spring  up  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  going  to  spring  up  not  directly 
attributable,  by  any  way  that  you  can  find  out,  to  the  Avork  of  our 
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office.  They  will  spring  up  through  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  through  these  big  subcontractors  who  are  in- 
creasing the  degrees  of  subcontracting  going  on  and  out  around  the 
areas. 

It  is  true  that  we  did  get  in  reports  from  our  field  offices  as  to  the 
things  that  they  have  done  during  the  last  month,  but  I  dislike  to  men- 
tion those  things  almost,  because  they  tend  to  minimize  the  real  job 
that  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  you  think  while  it  is  a  useful  thing  to 
try  to  find  distressed  communities  and  then  go  to  try  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual answer  to  an  individual  case,  that  that  is  no  basic  answer  to  your 
primary  problem.  The  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to  find  out  what 
the  Army  is  going  to  need  and  be  in  at  the  very  beginning  and  see  to  it 
that  the  contracts  as  they  are  being  negotiated  cover  as  broad  a  field  of 
industry  as  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  have  you  found  that  that  was  being  done  when  you 
got  into  your  present  position,  because  the  committee  was  under  the 
impression  it  wasn't  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  Avas,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  being  done.  The  organi- 
zation that  was  there  when  I  came  in  had  39  offices.  Those  offices  were 
getting  such  information  as  was  available  on  orders  that  were  coming 
up  in  the  immediate  future  almost,  orders  that  had  been  placed.  I 
should  say  it  was  almost  limited  to  orders  that  had  been  placed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  checking  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  that  they  knew  before  contracts  were  being  discussed 
that  there  would  be  large  contracts  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  pro- 
curement item  which  they,  then,  in  turn,  checked  to  find  whether  they 
could  use  small  business  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  There  wasn't  much  of  that  being  done,  for  many  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  that  advance  informa- 
tion from  the  Army.  We  are  working  on  that  now,  and  I  will  cover 
it  a  little  later  in  my  testimony.  But  it  was  an  information  service. 
There  was  one  of  the  field  offices  that  was  sending  out  a  bulletin  to  the 
various  manufacturers  in  its  district,  but  in  most  offices  it  was  a  matter 
of  a  man  coming  up  and  packing  in  around  a  bulletin  board,  and  if  he 
had  good  eyes  he  might  be  able  to  read  the  top  print  and  see  some 
specifications. 

The  third  day  I  was  in  office  I  undertook  to  go  into  our  New  York 
office  to  meet  the  heads  and  to  find  out  what  their  problems  w^ere 
on  space  and  organization,  and  I  couldn't  get  up  to  the  entrance  to  the 
office  without  pushing  tlirough  a  milling  crowd  of  people.  I  had  a 
couple  of  people  come  to  see  me  while  I  was  there,  and  they  never  got  to 
see  me.    They  got  pushed  around  in  the  crowd  in  the  hallway. 

There  was  one  of  our  biggest  offices.  That  was  the  New  York  office, 
not  located  in  the  manufacturing  district  but  located  in  the  Wall  Street 
area,  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  yet  here  were  small  manufac- 
turers overpacking  and  overflowing  an  organization  of  about  40  men 
that  we  had  there.  It  was  just  underequipped  from  every  standpoint. 
We  have  asked  the  New  York  office  to  open  offices  uptown.  I  think  they 
are  going  into  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  They  are  going  to  expand 
their  force,  and  we  are  asking  them  all  over  the  country  to  take  care 
of  the  people  that  come  and  not  force  them  to  go  out  of  the  way.    We 
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will  have  branch  oiRces  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  and  upper  New 
York,  but  the  main  operating  office  will  be  uptown  New  York  rather 
than  downtown  New  York. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Odium,  did  you  check  the  volume  of  con- 
tracts on  which  your  predecessor's  office  was  consulted  in  the  last  few 
months  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  it  substantially  correct  that  since  last  May 
when  we  had  him  here  it  increased  from  about  17,000,000  up  to  some- 
thing over  70,000,000  a  month? 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  figures  that  you  are  referring  to  are  figures  that 
are  reported  to  the  Washington  office  from  the  fields  offices  as  to  busi- 
ness that  has  been  brought  together  by  those  offices  direct,  and  then 
the  party  in  question  has  specifically  later  reported  as  to  the  results. 
Reports  that  have  come  back  to  our  field  offices,  in  the  last  30  days, 
indicate  the  placement  of  over  $170,000,000  worth  of  business. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think  that  is  very  reassuring,  and  also  in 
justice  to  your  predecessors,  they  were  building  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Odlum.  They  were  building  up.  I  forget  the  exact  figures, 
but  the  figure  for  the  month  just  before  I  took  office  was  $97,000,000. 
The  figure  for  September  was  $138,000,000,  and  the  figure  for  the  30 
days  ending  October  15  is  approximately  $170,000,000. 

Senator  Brewster.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Odlum.  So  you  see  we  are  moving  up  all  the  time.  Now  that  is 
small  in  relation  to  the  problem  as  a  wliole,  but  at  the  same  time  it  isn't 
hay. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  figure  you  should  compare  that  with  is  the 
amount  of  orders  placed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes;  the  amount  of  orders  from  month  to  month  varies 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  a  comparison. 

PROPOSED  expansion  OF  DIVISION  OF  CONTRACT  DISTRIBUTION 

Senator  Mead.  You  talked  about  setting  up  an  office  in  Brooklyn 
and  the  Bronx  as  well  as  Manhattan  and  other  places  in  and  around 
New  York.  You  also  mentioned  your  difficulties  in  getting  through 
the  crowds  at  this  New  York  office,  which  called  to  mind  that  you  men- 
tioned prior  to  that  the  great  difficulty  you  had  in  answering  telephone 
calls.  That  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  you  were  right  when  you  said 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  details  involved  in  this  program  and  they  ought 
to  be  worked  out,  attended  to  in  the  field.  Now  if  they  are  going  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  field,  that  will  require  the  hasty  formation  of  a  field 
organization.  How  long  will  it  take  to  whip  this  Nation-wide  organi- 
zation of  yours  into  shape  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  had  4  men  working  constantly  on  that  ever 
since  I  came  to  Washington.  Those  4  men,  working,  I  would  say,  a 
minimum  of  15  hours  a  day  on  the  average,  have  succeeded  in  opening 
15  offices.  Those  offices  in  some  cases  barely  justify  the  name  of 
opening  because  the  location  has  been  selected,  a  man  has  been  sent 
in  with  a  few  people  around  him  as  a  nucleus  to  get  an  organization 
together.     I  would  say  it  is  going  to  take  another  60  to  90  days  before 
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I  can  consider  that  I  am  on  top  of  this  job.  We  will  be  wallowing 
through  and  working  and  working  to  get  things  organized,  and  in 
from  60  to  90  days,  with  the  best  efforts,  everything  short  of  a  miracle, 
I  believe  that  I  will  feel  then  that  we  have  got  something  that  is  dig- 
ging in  properly.  It  is  going  to  dig  in,  but  not  as  it  should,  in  the 
meantime. 

Senator  Mead.  Do  you  mean  you  will  have  the  organization  set  up 
in  60  to  90  days? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  believe  that  within  90  days  I  will  have  practically 
the  entire  organization  that  will  be  called  for  by  my  budget. 

Senator  Mead.  Set  up  throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Set  up  throughout  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mead.  Are  you  attending  to  the  details  of  that  organiza- 
tion or  supervising  the  organization  in  connection  with  these  four 
men,  or  are  you  delegating  it  to  somebody  who  is  an  organizer  of 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  am  delegating  it  to  somebody.  I  couldn't  possibly 
follow  it  myself  and  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Mead.  I  would  think  so,  because  of  the  problem  being  so 
important  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  an  organization  chart  which  1  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  here,  both  for  the  field  offices  and  the  Washington  office. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

(The  charts  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibits  No.  124  and  125" 
and  are  included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2729  and  facing  p.  2730.) 

Senator  Mead.  The  reason  for  many  of  these  calls  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  emergency  began  back  in  May  1940,  and  it  wasn't  dealt  with 
properly  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  defense  program  were  either 
not  interested  in  small  business  or  little  business,  or  they  didn't  have 
the  power  to  take  care  of  such  business;  and  we  hope  now  with  the 
proper  organization  and  the  proper  power  that  we  will  have  men  in 
charge  of  this  Division  w^ho  will  really  be  sympathetic  with  small 
business  and  independent  business. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  the  first  requirement. 

Senator  Mead.  Independent  business  was  depending  upon  the 
former  employees  or  the  loaned  employees  of  big  business  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  stated  to  the  people  who  are  helping  me  search 
for  top  personnel  that  the  fundamental  requirement  in  each  case  is 
a  man  whose  heart  and  soul  is  in  taking  care  of  small  business.  I 
said.  "Don't  equate  that  into  the  problem  at  all.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental. Then,"  I  said,  "begin  equating  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  man,  his  executive  ability,  his  planning  ability,  his  forcefulness, 
his  ingeniousness,  his  knowledge  of  plant  facilities,  and  all  those 
things;  but,"  I  said,  "the  rest  is  all  subordinate  to  that  one  thing." 

Senator  Mead.  If  he  is  not  sympathetic,  of  course  he  would  be 
useless  in  your  service. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Brewster.  After  this  90  days  when  you  get  your  organiza- 
tion you  will  need  another  90  days,  really,  to  get  real  results,  won't 
vou? 
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Mr.  Odlum.  I  would  say  that  no  balance  sheet  can  properly  be 
struck  as  to  the  work  of  my  Division  under  6  months.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  the  consequences  of  either  success  or  failure  at 
the  end  of  6  months,  and  that  success  or  failure  won't  depend  on  any 
precise  score  card  such  as  this  $170,000,000  that  I  mentioned  for  the 
last  30  days;  it  will  depend  upon  hoM'  many  of  the  plants  of  the 
United  States  are  still  in  existence  that  wouldn't  have  been  in  exist- 
ence if  this  work  hadn't  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  answer.     That  is  the  whole  answer. 

Senator  Brewster.  Will  you  agree,  Mr.  Odium,  that  in  the  next 
6  months  you  will  not  pull  any  punches  if  you  do  not  find  the  coopera- 
tion you  require  from  other  agencies  in  the  Government? 

Mr.  Odltjm.  I  certainly  will  agree  to  that,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
this,  also,  that  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  Executive  order,  as 
well  as  my  idea  as  to  how  things  can  be  accomplished,  that  in  most 
cases  you  can  get  more  through  cooperation,  with  the  mailed  fist  be- 
hind you;  you  can  get  more  with  sugar  than  you  can  with  vinegar; 
and  I  am  trying  to  get  everything  with  help,  with  assistance,  with 
people  wanting  to  do  this  thing  and  showing  them  how  it  might  be 
done.  But  if  I  find  that  that  fails,  then  I  am  quite  prepared  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  to  go  after  it  where  it  can  be  gone  after,  because  this 
thing  has  got  to  come  down  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  it  has  got 
to  come  up  from  the  bottom,  from  the  small  plants.  The  results  will 
be:  How  many  orders  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  spread  to  how 
many  more  thousands  of  plants  than  they  are  using  now. 

I  might  say  on  that  point,  I  don't  know  how  many  patients  I  have, 
I  don't  know  where  they  are,  I  don't  know  their  names,  what  their 
symptoms  are.  I  can't  go  out  and  see  these  patients  individually  so 
I  have  got  to  organize,  I  have  to  get  any  facilities  and  my  assisting 
doctors  and  visiting  nurses  and  all  those  things  going.  The  best  that 
I  can  find  out  about  my  number  of  patients  or  clients,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  is  that  the  United  States  Census  for  1939  gives 
184,000  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Census  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  is  not  open  to  me. 
I  tried  originally  to  go  and  get  the  data  that  I  needed,  and  I  found 
that  it  wasn't  available,  so  I  began  drafting  a  bill  to  have  introduced 
in  Congress  so  that  the  data  could  be  made  accessible.^ 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  one  of  the  principal  Government  de- 
partments that  could  be  most  useful  to  you  at  this  time  has  its  doors 
closed  and  you  can't  get  the  information  you  want? 

Mr.  Odltjm.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  remedy  that  immediately. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  might  say  I  found  there  was  already  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress and  it  has  been  lodging  in  committee  for  several  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  committee  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  tell  you  offhand.  But  it  should 
be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  Get  that  information  in  the  record  of  this  com- 
mittee and  we  will  see  if  we  can't  get  it  out  of  committee. 


»H.  R.  213  and  S.  1627,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess 
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Mr.  Odlum.  It  is  ridiculous  to  have  to  go  out  and  find  184,000 
people  that  may  die  before  I  can  get  to  them  when  I  can  go  to  some- 
body here  where  it  is  available.  I  want  to  say  this  on  behalf  of  the 
Census  Bureau:  They  have  agreed  with  me  that  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law  they  will  dig  up  for  me  any  broad  statements  and 
analyses  that  they  can,  and  they  have  been  digging  them  up,  and  I 
have  in  the  last  48  hours  gotten  some  figures  that  I  think  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  my  problem,  which  I  want  to  come  to  a  little 
later  in  the  discussion. 

While  Ave  have  been  going  along  with  these  day-to-day  things  and 
this  planning,  there  are  various  facilities  that  can  be  used  to  try  to 
get  this  business  spread  out.  One  of  the  facilities  that  can  be  used 
is  the  so-called  clinic.  A  clinic  is  in  effect  an  organized  meeting  place 
for  3  or  4  days,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  community,  where 
under  supervision  of  the  Contract  Distribution  Division  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  armed  services,  and  with  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  all  the  State  and  local  agencies,  we  get  the  prime  contractors  together 
who  have  got  orders,  and  the  little  fellow  who  wants  to  get  business, 
and  they  sit  across  the  table  and  they  talk  out  their  problems  . 

Since  I  took  office  we  have  held  clinics  in  7  cities,  at  which  we  have 
had  over  300  prime  contractors  and  over  10,000  prospective  subcon- 
tractors present.  I  might  say  that  in  New  York  where  we  had  the 
major  clinic  which  was  used  for  educational  purposes  for  ourselves, 
we  had  prime  contractors  from  18  States,  and  about  4,000  subcon- 
tractors from  37  States.  We  had  26  Army  and  Navy  agencies  coop- 
erating with  us  as  well  as  the  8  local  agencies  in  the  State  and  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission.  We  had  reports  at  the  end  of  that 
clinic  that  over  3,000  conversations  having  real  potentialities  of  lead- 
ing to  contracts  had  been  entered  into,  and  that  over  1,500  had  actually 
reached  the  negotiation  stage. 

Now  we  are  developing  this  question  of  clinics.  We  have  started 
plans ;  we  have  our  organization  now  and  we  are  opening  a  clinic 
tomorrow  in  Chicago.  We  are  opening  a  clinic  in  Kansas  City  on 
November  6;  that  is  followed  by  a  clinic  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  then  we 
go  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  clinic  around  the  15th  or  16th  of  December, 
followed  by  a  clinic  just  before  Christmas  in  San  Francisco,  and  then 
they  go  to  the  Northwest.  They  take  exhibits  along.  The  same 
organization  follows  through  on  it  so  it  has  to  move  from  point  to 
point. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  developed  the  matter  of  permanent 
exhibits.  We  are  going  to  open  up  almost  immediately,  within  the 
next  30  days,  about  15  permanent  exhibits  in  main  industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  we  hope  to  have  about  50  permanent 
clinics  going  where  the  pieces  and  bits  will  constantly  change  but 
where  there  will  be  one  place  where  the  people  can  come  and  see 
those  things  and  talk  to  somebody  about  them. 

Senator  Mead.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Odium,  are  you  having 
cooperation  from  any  State  departments  of  industry  and  local  manu- 
facturers' groups 

Mr.  Odlum.  Oh,  yes.  When  we  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  clinic 
in  a  certain  community,  we  send  an  advance  man  out.     He  goes  right 
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to  the  State  agencies  and  the  local  agencies,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  manufacturers'  association,  the  Governor,  the  State  council  of 
national  defense,  and  gets  them  to  work  for  us. 

Senator  Mead.  New  York  State  has  set  up  a  State  department  of 
commerce  just  recently  and  they  have  held  a  series  of  clinics  through- 
out the  State  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  true ;  they  fostered  this  idea  ori'ginally. 

Senator  Mead.  I  was  wondering  if  the  other  States  were  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Not  so  much.  It  started  in  New  York,  and  we  have 
taken  it  up  and  are  developing  it  on  a  country-wide  basis.  It  is  better 
that  it  be  done  under  our  auspices  than  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
and  local  agencies,  because  you  don't  want  to  have  too  many  clinics  in 
a  State  or  community. 

QUESTION  OF  EXTENDING  G0\^RNMENT  CREDIT  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Senator  Mead.  You  talked  about  a  bill  that  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  was  interesting  to  me.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  your 
agency  to  in  any  way  unethically  become  associated  with  a  legislative 
program  that  I  am  fostering,  but  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  I  have  been 
sponsoring  legislation  that  would  grant  credit  facilities  to  small  and 
independent  businesses,  first  of  all  through  the  K.  F.  C,  and  then, 
not  having  their  support,  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  endorsed  this  program  of  legislation, 
which  adds  to  the  credit  facilities  available  for  small  business.  It 
sets  up  a  system  within  the  Federal  Reserve  System  whereby  insured 
loans  to  small  business  can  be  acceptable  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Army  has 
endorsed  that  legislative  program.  I  am  under  the  impression  the 
Navy  is  considering  it,  and  perhaps  your  agency,  if  it  finally,  in  your 
estimation,  was  a  need  at  the  present  time,  could  take  it  under  advise- 
ment, and  you  could  use  your  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Section  (g)  of  the  Executive  order  creating  the  Divi- 
sion of  Contract  Distribution  reads  as  follows,  among  the  powers 
and  authorities : 

Facilitate  through  the  reguhir  cnmmercial  banking-  channels,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their  branches  the 
necessary  financing  facilities  for  prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  local 
industrial  defense  production  associations,  and  recommend  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Director  General  and  Associate  Director  General  such  additional  financial 
procedures  or  machinery  as  shall  be  required  to  insure  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  plant  and  tool  facilities  for  defense  purposes. 

Therefore,  that  is  right  down  my  alley.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
I  am  supposed  to  take  up  and  study.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  I  got  on  the 
job  I  delegated  two  people  to  sit  down  and  study  this  financial  end  of 
the  thing.  It  wasn't  as  pressing  and  as  urgent  as  some  of  the  others, 
but  I  nevertheless  said,  "Make  this  a  special  job."  They  have  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  report  which  was  placed  on  my  desk  on  Friday 
night  of  last  week,  and  which,  through  the  press  of  other  urgent  work, 
I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  read.  I  know  they  have  been  cover- 
ing these  various  cases  that  you  have  in  mind,  so  that  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make  recommendations  as  to  ^^■hat  should  be  done  to  take 
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care  of  this  vast  number  of  small  plants  that  are  in  extremities  because 
they  can't  get  the  materials,  and  those  plants  that  can  be  converted  to 
defense  effort  but  haven't  the  financial  means  to  do  it. 

Senator  Mead.  For  your  information,  the  Federal  Keserve  nov^  has 
the  power  to  make  certain  loans  to  small  business  for  working-capital 
purposes  only.  They,  themselves,  the  Board,  are  asking  that  that 
authority,  through  the  legislation  that  I  have  introduced,  be  enlarged 
so  that  they  may  m.ake  loans  to,  we  will  say,  small  business  for  a  5-year 
period.  If  that  were  done,  it  occurs  to  me,  this  additional  power 
would  immediately  aid  sick  industries  generally  throughout  the 
United  States.  You  would  be  attacking  it  in  general  rather  than  in 
its  specific,  acute  cases. 

Mr.  Odltjm.  Yes ;  before  we  f ormidate  any  recommendation  to  the 
Director  General  and  Associate  Director  General  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down  with  you,  because 
you  have  made  a  great  study  of  that  problem,  to  get  whatever  we  have 
dovetailed  into  your  ideas.  I  may  say  this  just  as  an  indication  of 
how  busy  we  have  been  with  the  most  urgent  of  the  many  urgent  prob- 
lems, that  the  K.  F.  C,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  unit  in  this 
question  of  financing  the  small  business  where  it  can't  be  done  under 
the  existing  laws  by  commercial  banks  or  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  had  time  to  even  go  to  talk  this  subject,  or  even 
pay  a  call  on  Jesse  Jones. 

Senator  Mead.  It  occurs  to  me  when  you  and  your  agency  approves 
the  plan  that  the  R.  F.  C.  should  have  authority  to  make  loans  to 
small  industries  for  conversion  purposes.  For  instance,  if  you  go  into 
a  washing-machhie  company  and  you  have  in  mind  a  defense  contract 
which  you  will  recommend  for  that  company,  and  that  company  re- 
quires new  tooling,  new  machinery,  upon  your  recommendation  the 
R.  F.  C.  ought  to  be  authorized  under  existing  law  to  make  w^hat  might 
be  called  a  conversion  loan  to  that  industry. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  haven't  been  able  to  receive  the  report  on  what  the 
authorities  and  powers  are  today,  but  I  have  been  told  by  people  in 
my  own  organization  that  the  R.  F.  C.  already  has  that  power. 

Senator  Mead.  Only  when  a  defense  contract  is  granted  to  a  firm 
not  already  enjoying  a  defense  contract,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  will  go  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  loan  for  the  conversion 
of  a  plant  from  one  activity  to  another  activity. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  wasn't  touching  on  whether  they  would  go  that  far 
but  whether  they  had  the  power  to  go  that  far. 

Senator  Mead.  They  should  have  it.  In  other  words,  I  know  of 
several  instances  where  they  just  couldn't  reach  the  patient.  It  was 
a  boundary  case,  and  I  believe  that  the  veil  ought  to  be  lifted  so 
they  could  go  into  any  case  that  your  agency  recommends  as  a  good 
case. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Definitely,  if  they  don't  have  that  power,  or  won't 
exercise  the  power,  there  must  be  some  vehicle  to  reach  that  case, 
that  kind  of  patient.  It  has  just  got  to  be  done.  How  it  is  going  to 
be  done  is  a  matter  of  study. 

Senator  Mead.  But  the  immediate  attacking  of  the  problem  from 
here,  at  the  very  source,  in  the  diffusion  of  contracts,  in  recalling 
contracts  where  work  hasn't  been  done,  so  they  can  be  rewritten,  in 
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breaking  clown  these  big  million-dollar  contracts  so  the  little  fellow 
can  nibble  on  them — that,  in  my  judgment,  will  relieve  the  sickness 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  tliat  is  why  I  brought  up  the  credit 
suggestion  which,  I  think,  will  relieve  it,  too. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  might  say  that  every  month  our  organization  is 
helping  on  that  kind  of  thing,  but  it  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
what  must  be  done.  We  have  arranged  numerous  loans  with  the 
Federal  Keserve  and  the  K.  F.  C.  during  the  last  month.  Before  I 
leave  entirely  this  subject  of  field  offices,  just  to  show  you  the  mass  of 
things  that  are  going  on,  even  now  in  these  field  offices  during  the 
month  of  September  alone  we  helped  out  in  over  14,000  priority 
cases  for  small  manufacturers.  We  had  over  25,000  instances  of  per- 
sonal assistance  and  interviews  with  small  manufacturers.  We  as- 
sisted several  thousand  in  actually  entering  into  several  thousand  sub- 
contracts, so  that  such  staff  as  we  have  is  just  working  overtime  and 
we  are  just  going  to  add  to  it  as  soon  as  the  budget  lets  us. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you  there.  You 
say  there  are  180,000,  approximately,  of  these  small  businesses.  If  with 
your  3,000  employees  you  found  that  180,000  needed  help,  it  would 
be  a  tragedy.  How  would  you  handle  them?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  one-hundred-and-thirty-thousand-odd  plants  that  em- 
ploy 20  people  and  under  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Senator,  may  I  come  to  that  a  little  later?  That  is  the 
big  problem  and  I  would  like  to  cover  it  a  little  later  in  a  little  more 
comprehensive  way. 

I  was  discussing  the  subject  of  clinics  and  exhibits.  In  addition  to 
the  permanent  exhibit  places,  we  are  also  arranging  for  traveling 
clinics.  We  are  getting  squads  of  big  automobiles.  We  tried  it  out 
in  Ohio  and  it  worked  very  successfully.  We  have  projected  over  300 
major  clinics  and  over  400  minor  clinics  for  the  next  12  months  through 
this  traveling. 

On  top  of  all  that,  we  have  arranged  to  do  something  which  we  think 
is  going  to  be  extremely  effective  as  a  background  for  all  of  our  numer- 
ous clinics  and  exhibits  to  come,  and  that  is,  early  in  November,  on  or 
about  November  10,  we  are  sending  out  from  Washington  three  special 
defense  trains,  three  8-car  trains,  one  to  start  south,  one  to  start  through 
the  middle  of  the  country  and  one  to  go  north. ^  Those  trains  will  be 
manned  by  top  representatives  of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  There  will  be  a  car  which  we  will  use.  I  have  a  map  here  of 
the  routes  that  they  will  follow.  They  will  be  loaded  with  exhibits  of 
the  kind  that  we  think  small  manufacturers  in  the  territory  that  they 
cover  will  be  generally  equipped  to  make.  They  will  not  go  out  with 
orders  in  their  pocket ;  they  are  simply  going  out  to  show  the  manufac- 
turer what  he  might  be  able  to  do  for  himself. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  car  that  Raymond  Loewy,  industrial  de- 
signer, designed  for  us.  There  were  priorities  on  the  paint  so  we 
couldn't  get  it  done  just  that  way,  so  this  is  the  way  the  train  is  going 
to  look. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  chance  of  getting  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  green  trip  you  have  mapped  out?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Odlum.  I'll  tell  you,  we  have  had  to  check  it.  We  have  so  many 
public  agencies  trying  to  get  on  these  trains  that  we  wondered  if  we 

1  For  itineraiT  of  these  special  defense  trains  see  Exhibit  No.  138,  entered  in  record  on 
October  27,  1941,  appendix,  p.  2802. 
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could  get  another  car,  and  we  were  told  we  could  get  another  car  but 
it  wouldn't  be  painted,  because  we  ar^  working  night  and  day  to  get 
this  thing  ready  as  a  defense  presentation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  being  facetious.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Odlum.  We  are  going  to  ha^e  the  Ordnance  Corps,  the  Corps 
of  Eiigineers,  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Corps,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  O.  P.  M.,  all  on  that  train.  There  are 
going  to  be  about  30  people  carried  around,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  96  traveling  clinics.  They  will  get  back  about  the  18th  or  19th 
of  December,  and  if  it  is  very  successful,  then  we  hope  about  6  months 
later  to  duplicate  it  again.  But  this  is  one  of  our  major  preliminary 
efforts  to  carry  the  idea  of  spreading  business  to  the  country  at  large. 

Moving  from  these  specific  things  that  I  have  mentioned,  either  in 
day-to-day  routine  or  in  facilities  such  as  clinics  and  trains  and  ex- 
hibits, up  the  line  a  little  bit  to  the  intermediate  major  work,  I  want  to 
say  something  about  what  we  have  been  doing  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
56  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 

ATTEMPT  OF  DIVISION  OF  CONTRACT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  "spREAd''   WORK 

Mr.  Odlum.  We  went  over  those  56  companies  right  early  in  the 
game.  We  told  them  that  as  a  part  of  this  spread-work  policy  we 
wanted  every  one  of  the  56  companies  to  adopt  it  as  a  national  policy. 
We  wanted  them  not  only  to  adopt  it,  we  wanted  them  to  organize 
within  their  ow^n  ranks  to  spread  this  work  so  that  when  they  had 
orders  they  would  automatically  carry  them  down  through  the  field 
just  as  far  as  possible.  We  asked  them  to  perfect  their  organization 
for  the  purpose  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  top  executive  who  would 
act  in  liaison  with  us.  just  as  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission have  formed  contract  divisions  to  cooperate  in  liaison  wdth  us. 

We  have  received  very  good  response  from  these  56  prime  contractors 
who,  as  everybody  knows,  had  the  big  bulk  of  the  defense  orders  to  date. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  declared  openly  their  adherence  to  this 
policy.  They  have  organized,  to  the  extent  that  they  hadn't  already 
organized,  on  a  more  intensive  basis  for  subcontracting,  not  only  so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  find  their  own  subcontractors  to  a  greater 
degree  than  they  ever  had  before  but  also  so  that  when  they  have  busi- 
ness that  they  can  let,  and  they  haven't,  themselves,  a  subcontractor  in 
mind,  they  will  come  to  us  with  that  business  and  we  can  go  out  and 
find  someone. 

The  Chairman.  What  effort  is  being  made  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  subcontractor?  They  are  all  so  hungry,  and  the  prime  contractor 
is  in  a  position  to  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  skin  them  alive  unless 
something  is  done,  unless  they  are  assured  they  can  continue  to  operate. 
Most  of  these  big  felloAvs  are  operating  under  guaranteed  profits,  and 
they  are  giving  out  the  subcontracts  on  such  a  basis  that  the  little  fellow- 
is  worse  off  than  if  he  hadn't  taken  the  contract.  Is  any  effort  being 
made  to  protect  him  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Several  efforts  are  being  made.  We  have  asked  the  big 
contractor  not  to  do  two  or  three  things:  not  to  pass  on  unprofitable 
business. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  you  do  that,  the  whole  thing  is  wasted. 

Mr.  Odlum.  We  have  asked  them  not  to  pass  on  their  difficult  busi- 
ness ;  to  keep  it  for  themselves — they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it — and 
to  pass  on  their  simpler  business,  because  if  you  clog  up  important 
machinery  with  the  simpler  work,  you  will  have  to  build  more  ma- 
chinery to  take  care  of  the  difficult  work. 

We  have  asked  them  to  act  as  mother  hens  to  these  subcontractors. 
There  is  no  sense  of  giving  a  man  an  experimental  or  educational  order 
on  something  he  never  made  before  and  let  him  wallow  around  break- 
ing himself  trying  to  make  it.  You  have  to  help  him.  He  has  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  that  big  organization.  They  have  got  to  supervise 
it.  They  have  got  to  accept  mistakes  and  corrections.  We  know, 
as  England  found  out,  that  for  a  period  of  time  it  doesn't  speed  up, 
it  slows  up,  because  if  a  prime  contractor  has  got  his  general  assembly 
line  and  he  has  put  out  a  lot  of  subcontracts  or  parts,  if  one  of  those 
parts  manufacturers  falls  down  on  the  job,  that  slows  up  the  whole 
assembly  line.  So  they  found  out  in  England  that  they  had  some 
slow-down  as  a  consequence,  and  it  could  be  obviated  by  intense  super- 
vision, it  could  be  obviated  by  overordering  parts  so  you  had  some 
spare  parts  on  hand  that  would  be  used  in  due  time,  but  you  didn't 
have  any  assembly  line  slowed  up. 

Senator  Mead.  Of  course,  we  are  losing  plenty  of  time  here  because 
we  have  permitted  the  larger  manufacturer  or  industrialist  to  expand 
his  plant  so  that  he  could  do  every  bit  of  the  work  under  his  own  roof, 
and  in  doing  that  we  overemphasized  the  construction  program.  We 
find  that  our  production  program  is  disappointing,  and  we  also  find 
the  big  industrialist  is  stopped  because  he  hasn't  got  material.  Too 
much  material  has  gone  into  construction  and  too  little  material  has 
gone  into  production.  As  an  example  of  what  I  am  trying  to  explain, 
the  Todd  shipyard  at  Los  Angeles  had  12  or  14  ways  on  which  they 
had  6  or  7  ships  under  construction.  The  entire  plant  was  held  up 
because  they  didn't  have  iron  and  steel,  and  yet  they  had  an  order  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  build  6  more  additional  ways,  and  they 
said  to  us,  "It  is  stupid  for  us  to  build  additional  ways,  using  up  the 
materials  that  are  all  too  short,  when  we  can't  even  finish  a  ship  on  a 
way  in  which  the  ship  is  under  construction." 

I  believe  we  have  overemphasized  the  construction  program  and 
we  have  permitted  all  these  big  industrialists  with  these  large  contracts 
to  secure  preferential  priorities  in  order  that  they  might  complete  a 
model  plan  which  would  be  theirs  after  the  war  is  over,  a  plant  in 
which  they  can  do  every  detail  of  the  work,  whereas  if  they  spread  the 
work  that  would  use  the  other  fellow's  roof,  they  would  use  the  other 
fellow's  lathe  and  drill  press,  and  there  w^ouldn't  be  so  much  material 
going  into  the  construction  program  and  there  would  be  a  whole  lot 
of  material  going  into  the  useful  defense-production  program. 

Mr.  Odlum.  In  terms  of  1941  production,  there  can  be  no  doubt  you 
are  right.  If  this  program  of  conversion  can  be  worked  systematically 
and  effectively  in  terms  of  1942  and  1943  production,  there  will  be  a  net 
gain.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  we  can  get  these  plants  that  have 
been  in  civilian  life  at  work  so  that  they  can  support  those  major 
units  with  their  subcontracting  parts  so  that  the  whole  will  have  been 
stepped  up  to  a  bigger  base,  you  see. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Odium,  the  Senate  has  a  very  important  po- 
litical question  to  decide  this  afternoon.  That  was  the  quorum  call, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  finish  your 
testimony,  say,  at  11  o'clock  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  am  due  in  Chicago  to  open  a  clinic  and  to  make  two 
speeches  on  Thursday. 

The  Chairman.  Would  Friday  morning  be  all  right  at  10 :  30  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Could  I  make  it  Monday  morning?  I  have  a  late 
appointment  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  and  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  be 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Monday  morning  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  with 
us.  We  will  set  it  for  Monday  morning  at  10 :  30,  and  then  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  find  out  the  answer  to  the  184,000. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  10 :  30  tomorrow,  when  Mr.  Hillman 
will  be  the  witness,  and  Mr.  Odium  will  continue  on  Monday  at  10 :  30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10 :  30 
a.  m.  Wednesday,  October  22, 1941.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER   22,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

THE  National,  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  35  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Tuesday,  October  21,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena- 
tor Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman),  Mon  C.  Wall- 
gren,  Carl  Hatch,  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  Joseph  H.  Ball. 

Also  present :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  board  of  review  will  be  placed  on  the  witness  stand  first. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  will  come  forward  and 
be  sworn,  please.     Will  you  gentlemen  stand  and  be  sworn,  please? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  gentlemen  give  your  names  and  con- 
nections to  the  reporter  for  the  record,  please  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  DOUGLAS  BROWN,  CHIEF,  PRIORITIES  BRANCH, 
LABOR  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT; 
RICHARD  J.  GRAY,  ACTING  PRESIDENT,  BUILDING  TRADES  DE- 
PARTMENT, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR;  JAMES  P. 
MITCHELL,  CHIEF,  LABOR  SECTION,  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION, 
QUARTERMASTER  CORPS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

currier   lumber   CO. — CONSTRUCTION   EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  Brown.  My  name  is  J.  Douglas  Brown.  I  am  professor  of 
economics  and  director  of  the  industrial  relations  section,  Princeton 
University.  I  am  at  present  Chief,  Priorities  Branch,  Labor  Divi- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  board  until  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Comstock  has  been  chairman  for,  I  should  say, 
roughly,  a  week  now. 

The 'Chairman.  Mr.  Gray? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Kichard  J.  Gray,  acting  president  of  the  biiildiiig  and 
construction  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  review  under  the  stabilization  agreement. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  James  P.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  the  Labor  Section  of 
the  Construction  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  review  under  the  stabilization  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fulton,  will  you  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Review  are,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  board  of  review  was  set  up  under  the  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  between  the  five  governmental  construction  agencies; 
that  is,  the  Army,  Navy  Defense  Plants  Corporation,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  board  of  review  was 
set  up  to  act  in  the  case  of  interpretations  or  disputes  under  the 
agi'eement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  paragraph  8  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  specifically  says  that  "It  shall  be  the  function 
of  this  board  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  to  adjust 
disputes  arising  hereunder,  and  the  findings  of  the  board  shall  be 
binding  on  the  parties  to  the  agreement." 

That  same  provision,  however,  goes  ahead  to  provide  that  the 
Board  shall  have  no  authority  to  encroach  upon  or  to  relieve  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  of  its  legal  authorities  and/or  responsibility. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Has  the  board  construed  that  as  meaning  that  it  has 
no  function  of  any  kind  outside  this  stabilization  agreement? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  board  was  set  up  under  the  stabilization  agi-ee- 
ment,  and  its  functions  were  to  act  under  the  stabilization  agreement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  so-called  Currier  lumber 
case  situation,  involving  the  Wayne,  Mich.,  housing  project? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  that  come  before  the  board  of  review  as  a  situa- 
tion arising  under  the  stabilization  agreement  in  requiring  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  stabilization  agreement? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might  explain  it  this  way,  that  the  situation  as 
to  the  Currier  bid  first  came  to  the  board's  attention  when  two  gen- 
tlemen came  before  us  from  Detroit;  after  informal  discussion  the 
board  decided  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction,  but  it  felt,  however,  that 
it  should  bring  the  facts  learned  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carmody 
on  an  informal  basis. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  then,  the  board  concluded  that  the 
situation  was  not  one  requiring  an  interpretation  or  a  construction 
of  the  stabilization  agreement. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  it  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  the  board  had,  therefore,  no  power  under 
this  section  8,  which  was  the  only  section  under  which  it  was  authorized 
to  act. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  as  persons  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
defense  program  that  we  had  an  obligation  to  pass  on  to  another  gov- 
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ernmental  officer  the  facts  coming  to  our  attention  which  concerned  his 
area  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  examining  this  stabilization  agreement  of  August 
6,  1941,  I  find  no  reference  in  there  either  to  the  use  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
or  C.  I.  O.  labor. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  there  any  side  agreement  or  separate  agreement, 
oral  or  written  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  this  agreement  as  published  constitutes  the 
entire  stabilization  agreement? 

Mr.  Brown.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Unaffected  by  even  representations  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  how  did  the  Currier  case  first  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  of  review — from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ed  Thai  and  Mr.  "William 
Roe,  came  to  the  board  and  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  discuss  this 
Currier  bid,  we  informally  let  them  discuss  it  with  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  who  were  those  two  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Ed  Thai,  secretary  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council,  Detroit,  and  Mr.  "William  Roe,  a  member  of  the 
Teamsters'  District  Council,  Detroit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  when  did  they  come  before  the  board? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  September  22. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  does  the  board  have  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  before  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  only  a  summary  of  our  discussions,  because 
the  board  in  this  case  was  quite  informal  and  did  not  keep  a  transcript 
of  record  in  the  ordinary  court  sense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  summary  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  one  here.  I  don't  have  it  right  before  me.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  later. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  it  the  one  you  showed  me  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  summary  merely  says  that  the  board  was  given 
the  background  of  the  Currier  case,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Does  it  say  anything  else  about  what  this  subject  was? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  gives  the  background  of  the  case,  which  included 
the  general  picture  in  the  Detroit  situation;  that  is,  that  there  had 
been,  during  the  previous  spring,  a  very  serious  industrial-relations 
situation ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  Currier  bid  the  Currier  Co.  had  very 
recently  employed  C.  I.  O.  labor,  presumably  in  agreement  with 
C.  I.  O. ;  that  the  Currier  Co.  had  up  until  then  been  primarily  or 
predominantly,  almost  entirely,  a  building-materials  concern ;  that  this 
was  a  venture  into  the  building-construction  industry ;  that  it  was  not 
a  recognized  building-construction  firm. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  anything  else  said  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  general  burden  of  the  discus- 
sion included  those,  the  backgroimd,  of  course — there  were  various 
details  of  background,  such  as  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  the  course 
of  the  industrial-relations  disturbances  in  May,  and  that  it  had  been 
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a  very  serious  situation  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  involving  defense  con- 
struction and  other  forms  of  construction.  But  we  felt  that  there 
was  certainly  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  considering  the  matter, 
sufficient  to  advise  Mr.  Carmody. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  as  to  the  details  that  you  were  told,  can  you 
remember  what  you  were  told  about  this  serious  industrial  situation? 

Mr.  Brown.  Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  distinguish  what  I  was  told 
by  these  gentlemen  over  against  the  other  information  available  to 
us;  but,  of  course,  naturally,  we  sought,  or  had  in  our  own  minds, 
various  sources  of  information  concerning  the  Detroit  situation.  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  given  to  the  Detroit  situation 
in  May  and  June. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Taking  what  you  have  specifically,  first,  with  respect 
to  the  fact  that  the  Currier  Co.  was  primarily  a  dealer  in  materials, 
what  was  told  you  about  that?  Were  you  told  that  it  had  not  been 
a  constructor  of  dwellings  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  information  that  we  had  was  that  it  was  primarily 
a  building  supplier,  a  building-materials  supplier. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Were  you  told  that  it  had  not  been  a  constructor  of 
dwellings  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  remember  it,  there  was  no  precise  definition  as  to 
whether  they  had  ever  been  in  building  construction  previously, 
whether  themselves  or  through  subordinate  companies. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Thai  or  Mr.  Roe  whether  they  had 
ever  constructed  housing;  and  if  so,  whether 

Mr.  Brown  (interposing).  I  don't  really  remember. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  did  not,  on  the  basis  of  the 
questions  that  you  asked  or  the  information  that  was  furnished  to 
you,  formulate  any  opinion  as  to  whether  they  could  or  could  not 
construct  houses  because  of  their  past  experience. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  basis  of  our  going  to  Mr.  Carmody  was  that  we 
had  sufficient  information,  since  this  was  no  formal  jurisdiction,  no 
formal  decision,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment officer  the  facts  coming  to  our  attention,  the  facts  which  we  felt 
were  sufficiently  important,  since  they  affected  the  prosecution  of  the 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Taking  this  first  fact  first,  what  importance  did  you 
attach  to  the  fact  that  they  were  supposedly  primarily  engaged  in 
the  business  of  dealing  in  supplies  as  distinct  from  construction? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  the  fact  that  in  any  plan  of  industrial  relations, 
it  is  important,  of  course,  to  have  had  experience,  and  that  in  this 
case  what  we  were  concerned  with  was  that  the  defense  program 
should  not  suffer  interruption,  that  the  defense  program  was  of  such 
overwhelming  importance  that  any  fact  which  might  affect  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  defense  program  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  responsible  officer  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  in  that  event  you  were  considering  the  question 
of  whether  they  had  experience  in  construction,  which  I  take  it  would 
be  the  only  importance  attached  to  whether  they  had  been  in  business. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  quite  clear  to  say  that  when  one  passes  on  infor- 
mation, one  passes  on  what  one  obtained  to  the  responsible  officer,  who 
can  then  weigh  it  along  with  whatever  further  information  he  may 
have  obtained,  whatever  further  investigation  he  may  care  to  prose- 
cute, that  that  information  may  be  of  value  to  him. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  why  I  asked  whether  you  had  asked  Mr.  Thai 
or  Mr.  Roe  whether  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  had  engaged  in  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  said,  my  understanding  was  that  this  was  pre- 
dominantly a  building  supply  company  that  had  not  had  experi- 
ence in  building  construction.  Tliat  is  the  best  information  that  I  can 
give  you. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  definitely  recall,  then,  that  you  were  told  that 
the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  had  not  liad  experience  in  construction? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  it  was  predominantly  a  building  supply  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  still  misunderstand  me.  An  outfit  might  do 
$10,000,000  worth  of  business  in  the  lumber-dealing  industry,  and  it 
might  do  $5,000,000  worth  of  business  in  the  construction  industry, 
and  that  wouldn't  mean  that  it  had  no  construction  experience,  would 
it,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Let's  use  a  different  word  there,  to  give  you  the  sense 
as  I  see  it  and  recall  it.  That  building  construction  in  the  case  of 
this  company  would  have  been  incidental  in  importance. 

Senator  Hatch.  All  the  information  you  got.  Professor  Brown, 
was  from  the  two  men  who  came  to  see  you?  You  have  no  other 
information  from  any  other  source  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Put  it  this  way :  The  information  concerning  the  Cur- 
rier case  came  to  our  attention  from  these  two  men. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  made  no  other  investigation  yourself? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  because  we  did  not  take  jurisdiction.  We  did  not 
treat  it  as  a  formal  case.  We  felt  we  had  sufficient  information  to 
warrant,  as  men  interested  in  the  defense  program,  going  to  Mr.  Car- 
mody  to  give  what  facts  we  had  heard  to  him.  It  was  a  question  of 
informal  discussion — the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  question  of  the  experience  of 
Currier  Lumber  Co.,  you  didn't  ask  questions  of  Mr.  Thai  or  Mr.  Roe 
directed  to  find  out  wiiat  their  experience  had  been  in  construction  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  course,  we  had  considerable  discussion  with  them, 
but  the  point  you  raised  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  building  construc- 
tion they  may  have  done,  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  information  that 
would  be  more  than  what  I  have  said ;  that  is,  that  any  building  con- 
struction was  merely  incidental  to  the  company  that  was  carrying  on 
overwhelmingly  a  building-supply  business. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  on  that  point,  you  were  quite  uninformed  as  to 
whether  they  had,  in  fact,  engaged  in  construction? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  would  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  three 
hundred  thousand 

Mr.  Brown  (interposing).  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Sufficient  for  in- 
formal discussion  with  Mr.  Carmody.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  I  had 
sufficient  warrant  to  say  that  they  were  predominantly  a  building- 
supply  company;  that  any  building  construction  they  may  have  carried 
on  previously  would  have  been  incidental. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  again,  going  to  that  point,  you  didn't  know 
whether  they  had  made  a  hundred  houses  or  a  thousand  houses  or  one 
house  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  in  these  matters  you  come  to  a  judgment  on  the 
best  advice;  you  determine  that  this  is  predominantly  a  building- 
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supply  company,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  best  judgment  that  I  had 
at  the  time  is  just  as  I  have  acquainted  you. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  so  far  as  the  board  had  any  information,  they 
didn't  know  whether  Currier  had  made  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  or 
one  house. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  see,  I  keep  repeating-,  this  was  not  a  case  where 
we  assumed  jurisdiction.  It  was  not  a  case  where  we  carried  on  an 
investigation  ourselves.  It  was  a  case  merely  that  we  were  passing 
on  information  to  anothei?  branch  of  the  Government,  so  that  we  did 
not  carry  through  either  a  cross-examination  or  an  investigation  on 
this  point  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  the  information  which  you  passed  on  was  such 
that  you  couldn't  say  whether  it  was  one  house  or  a  thousand  houses. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  quite  frankly,  I  don't  think  the  precise  statistics 
were  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  judgment  that  was  made. 

CURRIER  LUMBER  CO. — LABOR  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  two  facts  which  I 
think  you  mentioned — namely,  that  it  had  been  an  open-shop  organi- 
zation until  recently,  and  it  had  labor  troubles;  and  the  other,  that 
it  had  been  recently  a  C.  I.  O.  organized  concern — what  were  you  told 
about  those  two  facts  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  as  you  have  stated  them,  that  the  company  had 
recently  had  an  agreement,  or  at  least  an  understanding,  with  the 
C.  I.  O.,  and  that  the  situation  in  Detroit  was  overwhelmingly  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  as  to  building  construction  and  transporta- 
tion, and  I  might  say  as  a  student  of  industrial  relations  for  many 
years,  those  things  have  a  certain  importance  in  one's  mind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  to  the  situation  in  Detroit  being  overwhelmingly 
A.  F.  of  L.,  were  you  told  that  they  were  A.  F.  of  L.  employees  in  the 
Currier  organization  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Were  you  told  that  the  Currier  Co.  was  unable  to 
make  deliveries  or  to  perform  construction  without  A.  F.  of  L.  help  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  recall.     That  is  in  the  past  history. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Thai  or  Mr,  Roe  those  questions? 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  mean  that  in  their  normal  business  previously 
they  had  been  unable  to  make  deliveries  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  their  normal,  or  in  their  abnormal,  business  as 
affected  by  strikes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  recall  very  definitely  the  fact  that  the  company  had 
had  serious  difficulties,  that  there  had  been  serious  difficulties  in  the 
Detroit  area  as  to  building  construction  and  the  transportation  of 
building  materials. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  respect  to  the  difficulties  that  the  company  had, 
were  you  told  that  any  of  the  employees  of  the  company  were  on 
strike  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  recall  that  they  were  on  strike  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  recall  asking  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  that  we  asked  concerning  whether  they 
were  on  strike  at  the  time,  because  what  we  were  concerned  with  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  potential  disturbance  to  the  defense  program; 
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because  we  were  not  assuming  jurisdiction,  we  were  not  treating  it  as 
a  regular  case  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  could  not  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right.  We  merely  obtained  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  pass  on  to  a  responsible  officer  of  the  Government  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  I  asked  those  questions  for  this 
reason:  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  disturbance  that  you  were 
anticipating  was  a  disturbance  within  the  Currier  organization  or 
whether  it  was  a  disturbance  that  Mr.  Koe  and  Mr.  Thai  said  would 
be  created  by  nonemployees  of  the  Currier  organization. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only  point  that  we  were  concerned  with  was 
whether  there  were  potential  disturbances  which  would  affect  ad- 
versely the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  affect  the  ability 

Mr.  Brown  (interposing).  And  the  specific  nature  of  those  was  not 
a  concern  of  ours  because,  as  I  say,  we  were  not  assuming  jurisdiction 
as  to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  When  we  found  that  we  had  no 
jurisdiction,  we  were  merely  concerned  that  we  had  information  war- 
ranting going  over. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  see  my  point  related  to  this  single  question  as  to 
whether  they  told  you,  in  referring  to  disturbance,  that  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Currier  organization  itself  to  perform 
the  contract  or  whether  their  conversations  with  you  related  to  the 
possible  disturbance  in  Detroit  or  other  areas  of  the  defense  program 
by  reason  of  strikes  which  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Currier 
Co.  but  would  have  to  do  with  other  employers  of  labor. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  in  a  situation 
like  this,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  fine  line  between  a  disturb- 
ance in  a  single  company  and  a  disturbance  in  an  area.  I  think  any 
student  of  industrial  relations  would  say  that  in  a  disturbance  in  a 
strategic  place  such  as  Detroit  at  a  time  like  this,  there  would  be  no 
assurance  whatsoever  that  such  a  dispute  would  be  narrowed  to  such 
a  company. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  tiy  to  draw  that  line,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  a  matter  of  judgment,  in  going  to  Mr.  Carmody  or 
anyone  else,  I  would  feel  definitely  an  obligation  as  a  student  of  indus- 
trial relations,  as  an  expert,  to  give  him  the  information  and  the 
background  on  a  judgment  such  as  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Specifical'ly  in  answer  to  that  question,  would  the 
Board  have  any  information  before  it  relating  to  the  ability  of  the 
Currier  Co.  itself  to  perform  this  housing  project  with  its  own  labor 
if  not  interfered  with  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  keep  repeating  that  we  were  not  carrying  on  a 
specific  investigation  of  this  company,  that  any  such  question  as  to  the 
precise  number  of  mechanics,  the  precise  number  of  mechanics  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  would  have  taken  many  days  or  hours  of  field  investigation, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  would  be  a  matter  for  Mr.  Carmody's  office 
to  determine. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  the  basis  of  that,  if  they  determine  that  the  Currier 
organization,  by  reason  of  prior  construction  experience,  by  reason 
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of  the  information  that  Colonel  Westbrook's  office  has  discovered  by 
examining  his  mill  and  his  list  of  employees,  and  so  on,  could  perform 
that  contract,  you  haven't  any  information  of  any  kind  that  would 
lead  you  to  take  an  opposite  position? 

Mr.  Brown.  What  I  would  say  is  that  when  we  gave  this  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Carmody,  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  carry  on 
investigations  or  whatsoever  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  had  no  information  of  yourself,  on  your  part, 
so  you  could  give  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Could  I  put  it  this  way,  that  we  had  as  much  informa^ 
tion  as  came  to  us,  as  I  have  explained  it,  to  warrant  going  to  him  and 
explaining  the  situation  as  we  saw  it,  but  may  I  say  this,  that  any  of  us 
who  have  10,  20,  or  30  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations,  when  we  discuss  a  matter  informally  with  a  Government 
officer,  naturally  we  have  background. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  have  judgment,  background,  but  as  I  take  it,  you 
had  no  information  on  this  case  on  which  to  exercise  your  background. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  specifically,  did  you  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Thai  were  stating  that  Mr.  Currier  didn't 
have  an  organization  which  could  perform  that  contract  if  not 
interfered  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  Quite  frankly,  specifically  I  could  not  tell  you  that 
there  was  definite  evidence,  spelled  out,  so  many  carpenters,  so  many 
plasterers,  so  many  other  mechanics  that  would  make  a  detailed 
specification  that  you  could  or  could  not  fulfill  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  also  could  not  say  that  you  asked  whether 
this  labor  disturbance  was  to  be  a  disturbance  in  which  Currier's 
employees  refused  to  work,  or  a  disturbance  by  people  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  his  organization. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  may  I  say  this:  That  any  such  statistics  are 
unreal  in  a  situation  of  this  sort,  because  an  industrial -relations  prob- 
lem is  not  a  problem  of  statistics.  It's  a  problem  of  the  interplay  of 
people — hundreds  of  people,  thousands  of  people,  and  any  responsible 
officer  of  government  must  so  treat  it,  especially  in  the  time  when  the 
defense  program  is  the  outstanding  problem  facing  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  then,  just  one  more  specific  question.  Did 
cither  Mr.  Thai  or  Mr.  Roe  tell  you  that  strikes  would  be  called  in  the 
Detroit  area  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  relating  to  employers  other  than 
Mr.  Currier,  in  projects  other  than  the  Wayne  housing  project? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  they  say  anything  that  gave  you  that  impres- 
sion? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  only  impression  I  have  was  a  judgment  on  my 
own  part  that  a  situation  of  this  sort  warranted  careful  considera- 
tion on  account  of  the  possibilities  of  disturbance  to  the  defense 
program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then,  I  take  it,  you  and  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Gray  went  to  Mr.  Carmody's  office. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  before  going  to  Mr.  Carmody's  office,  did  you 
have  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Westbrook? 
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Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Westbrook  was  asked  to  come  over  on  the  next 
day;  that  was  the  23d.  Then,  on  the  24th,  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Carmody's  office. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  did  you  tell  Mr.  Westbrook  that  he  should  take 
any  particular  action,  ancl  if  so,  what  did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  Mr.  Westbrook  told  us,  as  I  remember  it,  that 
there  would  be  no  action  on  the  case  until  we  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Carmody,  which  was  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  us, 
since  we  had  certain  information  that  we  were  passing  on  to  him. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  had  you  previously  asked  Mr.  Westbrook  not 
to  take  action? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  felt  that  we  should  at  least  have  the  chance  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Carmody. 

Senator  Hatch.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Westbrook  to  take  action? 

Mr.  Brown.  Until  we  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Carmody ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  on  the  basis  of  what  jurisdiction  were  you  acting? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  a  responsible  officer  of  Government  asking  another 
member  of  Government  to  consider  the  courtesy  that  we  should  come 
over  and  discuss  with  him  certain  matters  coming  to  our  attention 
before  it  was  of  no  purpose. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  now,  what  responsible  officers  of  government 
did  you  meet,  other  than  members  of  the  board  of  review,  which,  I 
understand  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  in  my  case,  I  am  with  the  Labor  Division.  I 
am  a  student  of  industrial  relations  and  a  consultant. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So,  you  were  not  going  over  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  review. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  in  this  case,  the  three  of  us  went,  as  you  might 
say,  members  of  the  board  of  review,  not  in  any  formal  sense,  but  as 
three  individuals  primarily  interested  in  stabilization  of  defense 
production. 

Senator  Brewster.  Doesn't  it  have  the  aspect  that  although  you 
stated  you  had  no  jurisdiction  under  this  contract,  that  you  were 
undertaking  to  exercise  your  position  to  prejudice  other  situations. 
You  say  it  was  none  of  your  business  under  this  contract,  and  yet 
you  three  took  action  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  wouldn't  call  it  gratuitous. 

Senator  Brewster.  Can  you  say 

Mr.  Brown  (interposing).  I  feel  it's  my  responsibility  in  the  de- 
fense program;  the  reason  I  am  here  in  Washington  is  to  assist  in 
the  defense  program,  and  if  I  can  assist  through  my  knowledge  or 
information  another  branch  of  Government,  as  I  do  repeatedly,  I  go 
to  that  person. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  the  prestige  which  you  possessed  in  this 
instance  was  the  result  of  j^our  board.  You  three  who  were  to  act  on 
the  contract  for  the  Federation  realized  that  difficulty  would  result. 
Going  in  that  guise  and  with  that  garment,  you  naturally  carried 
great  weight.  I  think  if  you  had  been  simply  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Board,  you  would  have  been  in  quite  a  different  position. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  was  quite  evident  how  we  were  coming  there. 

Senator  Brewster.  Yes;  did  you  explain  carefully  to  them  that 
you  considered  that  you  had  no  jurisdiction  as  a  board  in  this  matter ; 
that  you  had  no  rights  under  the  contract,  but  you  did  feel  that 
friends  of  yours  would  be  prejudiced? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Exactly;  we  explained  that  we  had  no  jurisdiction  as  a 
board  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FuiiTON.  And  before  going  to  see  Mr.  Carmody,  had  you  talked 
with  Mr.  Currier  or  any  one  representing  his  organization  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  not  a  decision;  therefore,  it  Avas  not  a  case 
where  you  heard  parties,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  had  two  representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of 
Detroit.    Did  you  hear  any  representative  of  the  C.  I.  O.  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  said,  we  had  sufficient  information  to  go  to  Mr. 
Carmody  and  explain  that  information  to  him. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But,  before  going,  you  didn't  obtain  information 
from  the  other  two  parties  involved  in  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  had  had  jurisdiction,  this  would  have  been  a 
case  for  decision,  and  naturally  we  would  have  done  many  things. 
We  would  have  carried  on  investigation,  we  would  have  heard  per- 
sons; but  this  was  a  case  of  not  having  jurisdiction,  and  we  passed  on 
such  information  as  we  had. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  when  you  got  to  Mr.  Carmody's  office,  who  was 
present  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  Carmody  and  Colonel  Westbrook. 
We  went  over  the  whole  matter  and  discussed  the  matters  that  I  have 
explained,  and  left. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  told  them  that  the  Currier  Co.'s  principal 
business  was  the  building  supply  business  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  inexperienced  in  construction  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  they  had  just,  as  I  have  said,  been  predomin- 
antly, I  might  say  almost  exclusively  (whatever  the  value  of  the  words 
is)  building  suppliers. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  you  gave  that  as  information  to  Mr.  Carmody 
and  Colonel  Westbrook  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  it  had  come  to  our  attention. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  you  heard  nothing  whatever  from  the  Currier 
Co.  or  any  other  person  interested,  except  the  two  men  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  evident,  as  to  Mr.  Carmody,  what  our  sources 
of  information  were,  because  the  whole  thing 

Senator  Hatch  (interposing).  You  did  explain  to  him  what  your 
sources  of  information  were. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  entirely  understood  by  all. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  didn't  give  that,  then,  as  a  fact;  you  merely 
passed  on  to  him  what  these  men  had  said  to  you;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  inform  him  that  the  board  of  review  had 
not  taken  any  further  action  because  it  considered  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  you  were  not  asking  him  to  take  any  action, 
or  advising  him  that  you  considered  any  action  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned  we  had  done  what  we  thought  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  didn't  even  inform  him  that  there  was  any 
action  which  you  thought  was  desirable  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  our  part ;  no. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  On  the  part  of  any  one  or  the  three  of  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  our  job  to  explain  to  him  what  the  situation  was, 
which  I  think  we  had  not  only  a  responsibility  but  an  obligation  to  do. 
We  did  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  ask  him  to  withhold  action  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  had  already  given  us  the  courtesy  of  waiting  until 
we  came.  As  far  as  I  remember,  that  was  the  last  withholding  of 
action  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  was  on  what  day,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  the  24th  of  September. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Since  that  time  have  you  taken  any  action  of  any  kind 
in  the  matter  whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  we  had  done  what  we  thought  was  necessary,  and,. 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  did  you  make  any  report  to  the  O.  P.  M.  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Formally  or  informally. 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion,  naturally. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  whom  did  you  discuss  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  all  sorts  of  people. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  tell  us  some  of  those  and  their  official' 
connection  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  case  was  discussed  by  myself  and  others;  with; 
Mr.  Brandwen,  Mr.  Niles;  Mr.  Hillman  was  away;  I  don't  remember 
any  others.  In  that  case  that  was  the  group  of  us  who  happened  to  be 
concerned  with  those  matters  in  the  case  of  O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  what  way  were  they  concerned  with  those 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  always  concerned  with  industrial-relations 
problems  affecting  the  defense  program.     That  is  our  job. 

Mr.  Fulton,  And  that  being  so,  I  take  it  you  made  an  investigation 
of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  far  as  I  did  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
review,  no.  I  had  many  other  duties  at  the  O.  P.  M.  which  I  had  to 
carry  on. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  any  of  these  other  persons 
concerned  with  these  relations  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  part  of  our  job  at  O.  P.  M.  (not  mine  particularly — 
on  the  part  of  our  staff)  is  to  investigate  every  possible  cause  of  indus- 
trial disturbance  which  can  delay  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  any  man  on  behalf  of  O.  P.  M.. 
make  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Currier's  plant  and  facilities  to  perform 
this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  So  far  as  I  may  assume  that  anything  concerning  the- 
interruption  of  the  defense  program  they  would  have  investigated. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  mean,  forgetting  the  assumption,  do  you  know 
of  any  man  doing  anything  on  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  myself,  not  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions.  Senator,  to  ask;  Senator  Brewster?; 

Senator  Brewster.  Did  Mr.  Currier  ever  make  any  effort  to  seet 
you,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  as  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Did  the  board  ever  decline? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  I  know. 
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Senator  Brewster.  You  were  quite  ready  to  confer  with  him  or 
any  of  his  representatives? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  members  of  the  board ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Wallgren ?  Senator  Ball?  Senator  Mur- 
dock  ?  Did  you  have  a  question  to  ask  ?  Do  either  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  desire  to  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I'd  like  to  make  a  statement  as  a  member  of  the  build- 
ing-trades council,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  do  it  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  review.    As  a  member  of  the  board  of  review 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  that  case,  we  will  take  you  later. 

Mr.  Gray.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  review,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  statement,  that  the  people  that  I  represent  on  that  board 
of  review  have  never  construed  the  stabilization  agreement  as  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  kind.  Their  interpretation  of  that  stabilization  agree- 
ment is  that  where  an  employer  elects  to  hire  A.  F.  of  L.  building 
tradesmen,  then  the  agreement  does  apply;  but,  where  an  employer 
operates  as  an  open  shop  or  under  a  nonunion  condition,  the  agree- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  was  the  determination  of  the  board 
in  the  Currier  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all,  gentlemen.  We  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  be  heard  later,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hillman,  you  have  been 
sworn  by  this  committee,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  need  to  be  sworn  again.  You  have  a 
statement  f 

TESTIMONY  OF  SIDNEY  HILLMAN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL, 
OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Hillman.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  statement,  and  I'd  like  to  say  before  I  read  it  that  I  person- 
ally accept  full  responsibility  on  this  particular  matter.  The  advice 
I  have  given  to  Mr.  Carmody,  I'd  give  again  today;  and,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  the  matter  came  up  before  the  board  of  review  does  not 
alter  my  responsibility  as  Director  of  the  Labor  Division  of  O.  P.  M. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Hillman. 

Mr.  Hillman.  May  I  say  further  that  I  am  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Knudsen  daily  on  the  matter,  and  with  Mr.  Oliver,  the  head  of  my 
Labor  Relations  Section.  I  regret  very  much  that  absence  from  the 
city  prevented  me  from  appearing  before  your  committee  earlier. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  extended  inspection  tour  of  defense 
plants  and  shipyards  on  the  west  coast.  Otherwise,  of  course,  I 
should  have  sought  to  discuss  the  Detroit  housing  project  with  your 
committee  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  your  commit- 
tee the  policy  which  guided  the  action  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  the  Labor  Division  in  the  so-called  Currier  case, 
on  which  so  much  attention  has  been  centered.  In  order  to  do  so, 
it  is  first  necessary  for  me  to  define  my  own  particular  functions. 
My  primary  responsibility  relates  to  the  formulation  and  applica- 
tion of  sound  labor  policy  in  the  performance  of  our  defense  program. 
In  other  words,  my  task  is  to  make  sure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  pro- 
duction proceeds  without  the  interruptions  that  might  arise  from 
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unsound  labor  practices.  This  assignment  also  involves  insuring 
an  adequate,  qualified  labor  supply  to  meet  the  ever-growing  require- 
ments of  our  defense  effort.  Relations  between  management  and 
labor  must  be  kept  harmonious,  for  without  this  harmony,  we  can- 
Jiot  have  the  conditions  which  alone  can  guarantee  continuity  of 
defense  production.  To  do  this  successfully,  we  must  have  the  kind 
of  labor  policy  which  will  enable  Government,  labor,  and  manage- 
ment to  work  together  smoothly  and  effectively  for  defense.  We  must, 
therefore,  seek  to  avoid  any  circumstances  which  might  disturb  or 
destroy  this  kind  of  cooperation. 

Not  long  after  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  was 
established  in  1940,  it  was  recognized  that  labor  stabilization  agree- 
ments in  defense  industries  were  highly  desirable,  if  our  defense 
program  were  to  go  forward  at  the  necessary  pace.  One  of  the  basic 
industries  in  which  stabilization  was  particularly  urgent  was  that 
of  shipbuilding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
this  need  for  shipbuilding  stabilization  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Production  Division  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

We  of  the  Labor  Division,  therefore,  inaugurated  stabilization  con- 
ferences in  the  various  shipbuilding  zones — the  Pacific  coast,  the  Gulf 
coast,  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Government, 
management,  and  labor  were  represented  at  these  conferences.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  spokesmen  for  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.,  both  of 
which  have  substantial  representation  in  the  industry,  participated 
in  the  negotiations.  Note  that,  because  it  has  been  alleged  that 
one  organization  is  favored  over  the  other.  As  a  result  of  these 
conferences,  stabilization  agreements  were  established  throughout 
the  country,  setting  up  basic  wage  rates,  shift  standards,  and  other 
uniform  working  conditions,  and  also  eliminating  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. 

From  the  moment  that  these  agreements  went  into  effect,  they 
began  to  quicken  the  pace  of  shipbuilding  construction.  On  my 
recent  trip  to  the  west  coast,  management  and  labor  and  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  all  assured  me  that  the  Pacific  coast  stabilization 
pact  was  largely  responsible  for  both  improved  output  and  improved 
morale.     Other  sources  merely  confirm  what  I  learned  on  the  coast. 

An  industry  no  less  important  than  shipbuilding  is  that  of  defense 
construction.  Construction  is  not  only  the  biggest  single  part  of  de- 
fense, it  is  also  the  first  step  in  defense.  Before  we  can  produce  guns 
and  planes  and  tanks,  we  must  build  defense  plants  or  alter  nondef ense 
plants  to  new  production.  Before  we  can  lay  the  keels  of  our  men-of- 
war  and  cargo  vessels,  shipyards  and  ways  must  be  made  ready.  Simi- 
larly, if  we  are  to  train  our  Army  well,  our  soldiers  must  be  provided 
with  proper  living  conditions  in  camps  and  cantonments. 

The  defense  construction  job  will  require  1,300,000  man-years  of 
labor  during  1942,  with  li/^  million  or  more  workers  on  the  job  during 
niost  of  the  year.  This  is  larger  than  the  labor  force  needed  for 
airplanes,  for  ships,  or  for  tank  production.  For  defense  construction 
purposes  alone,  the  Congress  has  already  authorized  approximately 
$10,000,000,000. 

All  the  Government  agencies  engaged  in  defense  construction  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  stabilization  agreement  for  this  important  industry. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  they  asked  me  (I  would  like  to  stress  that, 
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that  the  initiative  came  from  Government)  whether  I  could  not  arrange 
a  stabilization  agreement  for  construction  similar  to  that  which  was 
proving  so  successful  in  shipbuilding. 

General  Somervell,  who  is  in  charge  of  construction  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  pointed  out  the  many  difficulties  and  variations  in  labor 
conditions  and  practices  which  Government  agencies  were  seeking  to 
surmount.  And  he  discussed  with  me  on  several  occasions  the  existing 
difficulties,  and  the  possible  greater  difficulties  in  the  future,  unless 
we  could  come  to  some  national  agreement  and  understanding  with  the 
unions  involved.  His  position  was  supported  by  Admiral  Moreell,  in 
charge  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  like  other  Government  agencies,  were  finding  that  un- 
resolved labor  problems  were  likely  to  impede  the  swift  completion  of 
many  defense  construction  projects. 

These  and  other  officials  complained  that  Government  agencies  were 
often  placed  in  the  position  of  competing  for  labor — one  branch  of  the 
armed  services  pitted  against  another. 

The  Navy  and  Army  might  have  two  projects  in  the  same  locality, 
and  each  one  would  be  competing  for  labor,  and,  of  course,  the  highest 
bid  ultimately  became  the  condition  for  everybody  else.  You  can  just 
conceive  what  that  would  mean  when  the  whole  program  goes  into 
effect,  with  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  a  tighter  and  tighter  labor  market. 

Frequently  one  or  the  other  would  have  to  offer  higher  wages  to 
maintain  a  labor  supply  adequate  for  the  job.  Some  trades  were 
receiving  double  time  for  overtime  work.  Others  were  getting  time 
and  a  half.  This  was  unsatisfactory  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
workers  receiving  the  lower  rate  would  understandably  be  discon- 
tented. It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  raise  the  overtime  rates  of 
such  workers  in  order  to  retain  their  services. 

In  some  instances,  they  had  to  pay  them  double  time  or  not  work 
overtime  and  delay  our  defense  program. 

At  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  the  Army,  I  conferred  with 
Messrs.  Bates,  Coyne,  Gray,  Byron,  and  Masterton,  and  other  officials 
of  the  buildings-trades  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Mr.  Tracy, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  also  participated  in  these  explora- 
tory meetings.  All  these  men  were  convinced  that  stabilization  was 
desirable  and  that  they  could  enforce  any  agreements  that  might  be 
made. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  from  them  whether  it's  possible  to  have  a  stabili- 
zation agreement,  because,  gentlemen — I  say  it  frankly — in  this  situa- 
tion there  was  nothing  much  that  a  Government  official  had  to  offer 
outside  of  stability.  We  were  in  the  situation  where  we  were  asking 
the  cooperation  of  labor.  We  were  asking  them  to  give  up  things,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  disabuse  tlie  minds  of  the  public 
because  of  the  lack  of  information  or  misinformation  about  this  par- 
ticular subject  matter  on  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  else  in 
this  proposition  but  what  is  written  right  in  that  stabilization  agree- 
ment. That  stabilization  agreement  gives  all  the  advantages  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and,  of  coui-se.  we  expect  labor  to 
cooperate.  There  were  19  international  unions  at  this  conference. 
They  are  spread  practically  in  every  village  in  the  country — every 
city,  every  town — and  I  asked  the  gentlemen  who  met  Avith  me,  "If  you 
accept  the  responsibility,  can  you  enforce  it?'' 
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Their  cooperation  had  always'  been  satisfactory  before,  and  I  said, 
"Don't  make  a  binding  agreement  unless  you  can  enforce  it." 

I  had  these  exploratory  conferences,  and  they  assured  me  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  ahead  and  negotiate,  seeing  whether  an  agreement  can 
be  effected. 

Senator  Brewster.  Could  you  give  approximately  the  period  cov- 
ered by  these  discussions? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  May  I,  Senator?  I  am  delighted  to  put  it  in  the 
record.     It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  of  this  year. 

Senator  Brewster.  Last  spring? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Yes ;  this  last  spring — I  will  also  get  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  General  Somervell,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion for  the  record.^  What  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  that  as  far  as 
working  together,  these  groups  have  cooperated  with  the  National 
Oovernment  right  from  the  beginning. 

Joint  conferences  thereupon  took  place  between  representatives  of 
the  Govermnent  agencies  engaged  in  defense  construction,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  building  trades,  with  its  19  affiliated  crafts. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  gentlemen,  that  these  conferences  were 
initiated  by  representatives  of  the  armed  services.  They  wanted  my 
help  and  that  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  in  coping  with 
disorderly  and  haphazard  labor  conditions. 

The  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  all  named  representatives  to 
meet  with  spokesmen  for  the  building  trades  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating an  agreement  that  would  bring  stability  to  defense  construc- 
tion. 

General  Somervell  and  Mr.  James  Mitchell  represented  the  Con- 
struction Quartermaster  Corps.  Colonel  Lorence  represented  the 
Engineer  Corps.  Admiral  Land  and  Mr.  Daniel  Ring  represented 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Mr.  Lapp  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  repre- 
sented the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

In  the  construction  field,  practically  all  organized  workers  were 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  So,  of  necessity, 
the  Government  agencies  dealt  with  the  unions  which  had  the  mem- 
bers. As  far  as  it  is  known,  that  is  the  situation  today,  gentlemen, 
and  I  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  over  30  years.  I  have 
jnet  with  the  A,  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  and  I  know  very  well  the 
Detroit  situation,  or  I  ought  to  know  it,  and  if  I  don't  know  the 
Detroit  situation,  Mr.  Knudsen  can  inform  me  about  the  situation  over 
there. 

Senator  Brewster,  Approximately  how  many  members  did  the 
building  trades  have  before  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  HiELMAN.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  that,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  they  have  over  a  million  and  a  half  members  in  these  19  affiliated 
trades. 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  that  as  of  today  or  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  couldn't  say.  They  say  today  they  have  over 
1,600,000. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  know  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
change  in  the  membership  in  the  last  year. 


1  The  letter  from  General  Somervell  to  Mr.  Hillman  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2821. 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  don't  think  particularly  more  than  any  other 
organizations.  Of  course,  when  people  are  reemployed,  membership 
grows. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  know,  Mr.  Hillman,  that  various  places 
where  there  is  a  small  union  with  200  or  300  members  they  suddenly 
got  five  and  six  thousand  members  or  more  as  a  result  of  these  Gov- 
ernment arrangements.  You  know  that,  Mr.  Hillman.  Wliy 
evade  it? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  don't  know  that? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Just  a  minute.  In  reporting  before  in  this  situation, 
when  in  a  case  of  a  small  community  we  need  building  trades,  we  have 
to  transport  them  from  Chicago,  New  York,  and  usually  they  transport 
their  own  membership  from  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  building  trades  are  unorgan- 
ized ?    How  many  unorganized  building  trades  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  would  say  it  would  be  just  a  guess.  Of  the  2,050,000 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  trades  as  of  the  last  few 
months,  I  would  say  no  more  than  500,000  are  nonunion.  That  would 
be  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  expansion  in 
the  union  which  you  are  talking  about  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
initiation  fees  have  been  made  so  high  they  couldn't  get  in. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Senator,  I  have  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  I  have  placed  either  before  your  committee  or  other  com- 
mittees way  back  last  year,  wdien  these  complaints  were  made,  evidence 
that  I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  Building  Trades  Division,  and  they 
passed  a  resolution  permitting  people  to  work  as  nonunion  if  there  are 
no  union  people  available.^ 

The  Chairman.  They  still  pay  their  dues  to  the  union,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  couldn't  say  in  every  case. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  their  dues,  and  still  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  membership.    I  think  you  will  find  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  will  be  glad  to  find  the  facts.^ 

Senator  Breavster.  Isn't  it  true  in  most  of  the  construction  jobs, 
the  cantonments,  it  was  necessary  for  the  new  members  to  pay  around 
$50  as  a  membership  fee  before  they  could  have  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  That  is  the  information  that  came  to  us  about  a  year 
ago,  and  we  checked  it.  In  some  cases  we  made  the  local  union  give 
it  back. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  do  understand  that  practice  is  no  longer  to 
prevail  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  My  imderstanding  is  that  that  particular  practice  is 
not  to  prevail,  according  to  their  own  resolutions,  and  all  we  do.  Sen- 
ator, when  we  get  those  complaints,  is  to  take  these  matters  up.  I 
have  right  now  some  complaints,  not  in  the  construction  industry  but 
some  other — shipbuilding — where  alleged  abuses  of  this  kind  have 
taken  place.  I  have  sent  a  representative  of  mine  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
to  investigate,  and  he  reports  to  me,  and  when  I  get  the  facts  I  will  take 
it  up  with  the  representatives  of  the  international  union. 


^  Tlio   resolution   of  tho   Building  and   Construction   Trades   Organizations   of  the  A.   F. 
of  L.  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2823. 
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jVIr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman 


Mr.  Hillman.  May  I  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  this  one  point  already  taken  up,  when  you  told 
Senator  Truman  there  are  around  500,000  nonunion  men,  do  you  mean 
that  to  be  an  estimate  of  nonunion  men  engaged  in  the  construction 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  distinguished  from  defense  construction? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  mean  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  only  500,000? 

Mr.  Hillman.  That  is  simply  an  estimate  of  mine.  My  association 
with  these  unions  is  in  negotiations  through  these  conferences. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  means,  then,  if  there  are  one  million  and  a  half 
men  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  trades  and  if  you  have  made  a  finding  that  there 
are  j)ractically  none  in  the  C.  I.  O.,  you  are  of  the  opinion  there  are 
only  2,000,000  people  engaged  in  building  construction. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Two  million  fifty  thousand  was  the  latest  report  to 
me,  and,  of  course,  I  want  to  take  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     I  don't  go  behind  those  reports. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the 
report?  ^ 

Mr.  Hillman.  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  am  making  no  statement  on 
the  membership  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  this  field.  I  am  sure  the  C.  I.  O. 
would  be  in  better  position  to  make  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  Brewster.  On  that  point — it  is  a  little  personal — are  you  a 
dollar-a-year  man  with  the  Government,  or  what  is  your  status? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  understand  Congress  made  a  provision  in  the  law 
under  which  Mr.  Knudsen  and  I  are  holding  our  offices  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  even  a  dollar  a  year. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  you  are  still  under  the  pay  of  your 

Mr.  Hillman  (interposing).  I  receive  my  compensation  from  the 
organization  I  have  been  president  of. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  what  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Hillman.  My  salary  is  $12,500  a  year. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  you  receive  no  pay  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  receive  no  remuneration,  except  that  when  I  go  out 
on  Government  business — for  example,  when  I  go  to  the  Pacific  coast — 
I  use  Government  transportation. 

Senator  Brewsitir.  Is  that  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  affiliated 
witli  either  of  these  organizations? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  is 
an  affiliate  of  the  C.  I.  O^ 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hillman.  In  the  construction  field  practically  all  organized 
workers  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     So,  of 


1  Mr.  Hillmau  subsequently  supplied  the  committee  with  the  following  report : 
"October  30,  1941  :  Mr.  Herman  B.  Byer,  Chief  of  the  Construction  and  Public  Employ- 
ment Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  estimates  the  total  number  of  employed 
wage  earners  in  the  building  and  construction  trades,  as  follows  :  June  1940,  1,356,000  ; 
June  1941,  1,866,000  ;  September  1941,  2,050,000." 
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necessity,  the  Government  agencies  dealt  with  the  nnions  which  had 
the  members.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  defense  program  we  had 
seen  that  the  building  trades  department  had  been  able  to  bring  men 
from  long  distances  to  defense  projects  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  the  building  trades  department 
succeeded  in  bringing  18,000  qualified  construction  workers  in,  to  con- 
vert waste  land  into  the  largest  naval  air-training  station  in  the  world. 
Frequently  qualified  workers  were  transported  by  the  building-trades 
union  to  urgent  defense  projects  from  distances  as  great  as  2,000  miles. 
In  some  instances  this  was  done  by  plane,  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  building-trades  union  or  the  local 
organizations,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  any  contractor  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  This  importing  of  these  building-trades  people  kept 
a  lot  of  local  people  out  of  work,  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No;  there  were  just  no  people  there.  Take  Corpus 
Christi — they  needed  the  skilled  men.  They  haven't  imported  un- 
skilled men. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  was  a  closed-shop  job? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  like  to  look  into  it.  It  must  have  been; 
otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  done  it  at  their  own  expense. 

Senator  Brewster.  At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  Navy  did  their  air  sta- 
tion at  open  shop,  while  the  Army  at  Blanding,  40  miles  away,  did  it  at 
closed  shop.    There  is  a  very  great  contrast  between  the  two  conditions. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Senator,  you  know  I  haven't  got  that  information. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  why  I  wondered  about  Corpus  Christi. 
There  is  also  a  tremendous  turn-over.  All  our  evidence  is  that  out  of 
5,000  carpenters,  4,000  of  them  were  what  were  called  Sears,  Roebuck 
carpenters.    Are  you  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  was  told  that,  but  probably  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
carpenters  could  work,  because  there  were  a  thousand  qualified 
carpenters. 

Senator  Brewster.  Maybe  that  is  so,  but  they  were  not  experienced 
men  or  experts ;  they  were  simply  workmen. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  am  not  qualified  as  an  expert  in  building  construc- 
tion ;  all  I  know  is  that  I  have  not  personally  given  contracts  for  con- 
struction of  homes  on  behalf  of  our  organization.  There  are  obvi- 
ously certain  parts  that  must  be  done  by  qualified  labor,  and  the  build- 
ing trades  have  supplied  the  qualified  labor.  They  have  acted  as  the 
best  employment  agency  the  Government  has  had  and  has  today. 

They  negotiated  an  agreement  of  which  I  am  extremely  proud,  and 
I  will  say  this — that  I  will  stake  my  reputation  of  30  years  in  the  labor 
movement  and  all  that  I  know  about  industrial  relations ;  I  will  stand 
back  of  every  provision  of  that  agreement.  It  is  a  fair  agreement ;  it  is 
an  agreement  that  is  helpful  to  the  Government,  that  is  making  the 
greatest  contribution  to  national  defense. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  it.    Let's  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  agreement  was  arrived  at  without  the  interven- 
tion in  the  negotiations  of  any  representative  of  O.  P.  M.  I  didn't  have 
a  representative  presiding  over  these  meetings.  They  left  it  to  the 
Government  agencies.    Let's  see  what  was  accomplished. 

The  agreement  is  brief.  It  deals  only  with  the  broad  principles 
making  for  stability  of  industrial  relations  in  the  field  of  construe- 
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tion.  May  I  suggest  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  careful  reading  of  each 
and  every  one  of  you.  For  your  convenience,  a  copy  of  this  agreement 
was  placed  on  your  desk  this  morning. 

The  first  paragraph  deals  with  uniform  overtime  rates. 

The  secpnd  paragraph  deals  with  uniform  shifts. 

The  third  provides  against  stoppages  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  paragraph  3?  Has  it  been  strictly 
enforced  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  As  far  as  I  know,  by  the  unions,  by  the  national  or- 
ganizations, it  has  been  strictly  enforced — as  far  as  I  know.  There 
may  be  a  little  interruption  in  the  local  organizations.  The  minute 
we  notify  the  national  organization,  they  send  out  men  to  stop  it. 
The  record  of  interruption  in  construction  is  the  best  record  we  have, 
and  I  am  just  quoting  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  Judge  Patterson, 
that  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  was  the  time  lost  in  the  whole 
construction  program  of  the  War  Department  up  to  a  few  months  ago. 

As  I  have  said,  the  third  provides  against  stoppages  of  work  as 
against  any  jurisdictional  disputes  or  for  any  cause. 

The  fourth  makes  fair  provision  for  subcontracting.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  gentlemen  note  that.  That  was  put  in  because  of  the 
complaints  of  the  subcontractors,  the  small  men.  The  fixed-fee  con- 
tracts are  putting  the  small  men  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr,  HiLLMAN.  And  we  have  put  in  there  that  they  have  to  use  sub- 
contracting, if  they  have  used  it  before,  because  naturally  large  con- 
tractors can  experiment  at  Government  expense  and  seek  to  do  the 
things  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  do. 

Now,  we  have  that  provision.  I  say  that  because  so  many  people 
are  worried  about  this  agreement's  not  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
small  man. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  that  respect,  Mr.  Hillman,  do  you  construe  that 
provision  as  preventing  the  telephone  workers  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions 
employed  by  the  telephone  companies  from  doing  work  on  their  proj- 
ects which  could  be  subcontracted  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  the  telephone  workers  have  joined  the  C.  I.  O.,  it 
must  have  been  very  recently,  because  as  far  as  I  know  they  are  not 
members  of  the  C.  I.  O.     It  is  an  independent  union. 

Mr.  Fm^TON.  And  you  have  never  heard  of  any  question  involving 
telephone  equipment? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  be  delighted  to  answer  that.  I  had 
the  representatives  of  the  union  and  the  telephone  company  and  every- 
body else  in  my  office,  and  we  have  discussed  the  matter. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Does  that  come  up  under  this  particular  provision  we 
are  now  talking  about? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No ;  it  would  come  under  the  contract,  I  believe,  and 
of  course  I  do  not  pass  on  it.  It  is  not  in  my  jurisdiction.  The  board 
of  review  would  pass  on  it.  If  it  had  not  gone  to  the  board  of 
review 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  took  the  responsibility  in  the 
Currier  case  away  from  the  board. 

Mr.  Htllman.  Pardon  me,  the  Currier  case  does  not  belong  to  the 
board  of  review.     The  stabilization  agreement  was  made  with  the 
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A.  F.  of  L.  where  they  employ  people.     It  couldn't  be  applied  where 
they  don't  employ  people.     They  have  been  given  no  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed ;  let's  get  this  thing  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  fifth  provides  for  a  predetermination  of  wage 
rates  by  stipulating  that  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  area  from  which  labor  must  be  drawn  to  man  the 
job. 

The  sixth  provides  that  the  agreement  shall  be  Nation-wide. 

The  seventh  provides  for  sound  development  in  the  number  of 
apprentices. 

Finally,  the  agreement  sets  up  a  board  of  review. 

Of  course,  if  you  provide  there  shall  be  no  strikes  and  no  lock-outs, 
there  must  be  a  place  for  adjudication  of  differences  that  may  arise 
between  the  parties. 

I  am  reading  these  because  newspaper  reports  have  brought  up  the 
question  of  a  monopoly,  and  sometimes  alleged  that  this  turns  over 
all  the  Government  work  on  a  closed  shop  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  and  I  believe  the  best  answer  is  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on. 

This  agreement  is  currently  applicable  to  more  than  500  active 
projects,  running  to  billions  of  dollars,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  and  other  Government  agencies. 
Although  in  operation  only  since  August  1,  the  stabilization  pact  has 
worked  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  both  Government  and  labor. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  original  negotiations — that  is,  under  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — later  requested  that  it  be  made  a  party  to  the 
provisions  of  the  stabilization  agreement,  and  it  took  us  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  we  convinced  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
spread  that  agreement  to  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  which  meant 
giving  up  double  time  and  other  things  that  the  local  unions  have 
enjoyed. 

The  benefits  which  the  Government  has  derived  from  this  agree- 
ment are  so  great  that  I  feel  that  they  merit  brief  comment.  Many 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building  crafts  had  been  receiving  double  time  for 
overtime  work.  Detailed  schedules  showing  the  substantial  sums  of 
money  expended  for  double  time  for  overtime  were  presented  by 
Government  officials  at  the  conferences.  The  conferees,  ho\yever,  were 
able  to  obtain  an  agreement  which  eliminated  double-time  payments 
and  established  a  uniform  rate  of  time-and-a-half  for  overtime. 

This  concession  was  a  distinct  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  workers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  construction  industry.  I  am 
informed  by  the  construction  quartermaster  of  the  War  Department 
that  this  reduction  in  overtime  rates  will  save  the  Government  enor- 
mous sums  in  defense  construction  already  under  way.  And  if,  as 
we  may  anticipate,  this  construction  program  is  expanded  still  further, 
these  savings  to  the  Government  and  to  the  taxpayers  will  amount 
to  a  much  greater  figure.  Here  is  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
defense  program  upon  the  part  of  American  workers  that  everyone 
interested  in  reducing  costs  might  do  well  to  ponder  long  and  hard. 

Labor  made  several  other  important  concessions.  It  agreed  to  put 
in  three  shifts  a  day  whenever  the  Government  agencies  desired  it, 
without  any  additional  compensation  for  the  late  shifts.    Before  the 
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stabilization  ag;reement  went  into  effect  the  number  of  shifts  to  be 
worked  on  any  project  was  regulated  by  the  local  customs  in  the 
trade  or  craft  concerned.  In  some  places,  I  am  informed,  it  was  cus- 
tomary, for  example,  for  the  bricklayers  to  work  no  extra  shifts,  for 
the  plumbers  or  steamfitters  to  work  oidy  two  shifts,  or  for  another 
craft  to  work  three  shifts ;  and,  of  course,  we  can't  work  one  craft  if 
the  others  are  not  also  on  the  job. 

We  realized  that  if  this  construction  program  was  to  be  pushed 
ahead  we  must,  in  some  instances,  work  around  the  clock.  Yet  revi- 
sion of  long-established  practices  involved  no  extra  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  when  time  is  short  the  importance  of  keeping  work 
going  the  full  24  hours  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

We  need  TNT  quickly.  The  delay  of  24  hours  in  a  building  affects 
our  defense  program. 

Furthermore,  the  unions  agreed  that,  during  the  emergency,  all 
strikes  and  stoppages  of  production  would  be  outlawed,  thereby  guar- 
anteeing an  era  of  industrial  peace  in  an  industry  where  continuous 
production  is  crucial  to  defense. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  provision  against  strikes  and  stoppages,  both 
Government  and  labor  agree  to  arbitrate  any  differences  that  might 
arise.  A  board  of  review  was,  therefore,  set  up  to  interpret  and  apply 
this  stabilization  pact.  All  disputes  arising  under  this  agreement  are 
to  be  submitted  to  this  board  for  determination,  and  its  decisions  are 
to  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties.  This  board  consists  of  one 
representative  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  building- 
trades  department,  one  representative  from  the  Government  construc- 
tion agencies,  and  one  from  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  ideal  thing,  where  you  have  voluntary  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman,  has  that  board  of  review  actually  had 
before  it  any  of  these  cases  involving  stoppages  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  know  one  thing,  that  we  have  no  trouble, 'as  far  as 
I  know,  in  the  construction  trades;  otherwise  it  would  come  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  don't  remember  whether  there  have  been  any 
stoppages  of  work  by  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  since  the  1st  of  August  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  We  had  something  in  connection  with  the  telephone 
company,  and  the  question  of  whether  that  proposition  is  under  that 
contract.  If  it  is,  of  course  there  can  be  no  stoppage.  If  it  is  not, 
of  course  they  have  a  right  to  stop  work. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  on  these  cases  where  there  have  been  stoppages  of 
work — and  I  understand  there  have  been  quite  a  few  since  the  1st  of 
August 

Mr.  Hillman  (interposing).  There  must  have  been  very  few. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Has  any  one  of  those  come  before  this  board  for  any 
action  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  They  would  come  to  the  board,  I  take  it,  if  the  unions 
would  refuse  to  tell  tlieir  people  to  go  back  to  work.  First,  we  call 
upon  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  make  effective  their  pro- 
visions of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  the  contract  provides  that  there  shouldn't  be 
any  stoppage  in  the  first  place. 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  That  is  ritrht.  We  have  men  and  laws,  but  a  few 
people  get  up  and  don't  feel  right  in  the  morning  and  stop,  and  all 
T  can  do  is  ask  the  agencies  of  the  labor  organizations,  not  merely  in 
the  construction  trades  but  in  every  trade,  to  make  good  on  their  con- 
tract and  tell  their  people  to  go  back  to  work. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Hillman,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday  in  which  I  read,  "The  O.  P.  M.  Labor  Division" — 
that  is  your  Division,  I  assume — "listing  strikes  in  progress  reported 
today" — that  is  of  October  18 — "that  29  labor  disputes  were  current 
in  plants  working  on  Army  and  Navy  defense  contracts,  but  con- 
tended that  'only  7  cases  involving  approximately  11,000  workers 
have  any  significant  effect  on  the  defense  effort.'  " 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  would  say,  from  my  information,  not  one  affects 
construction.  This  would  be  just  the  general  situation.  Of  course, 
the  public  is  entitled  to  information,  but  if  the  New  York  Times  would 
also  print  at  the  sa,me  time  that  tens  of  millions  of  people  are  at  work 
and  only  a  few  thousand  are  stopping,  they  would  give  all  the  infor- 
mation to  the  public. 

Senator  Brewster.  They  gave  your  quotation,  and  I  read  it — 
only  11,000.    I  think  they  did  complete  justice  to  you. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  mean  to  give  all  the  time  to  the  public  mind  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  over  40,000,000  people  engaged  in  vari- 
ous pursuits,  and  today  the  border  line  of  nondefense  and  defense  is 
all  the  time  evaporating,  because,  gentlemen,  today  farm  produce 
is  part  of  our  defense  proposition. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  .farmers  aren't  striking,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  farmers  are  not,  but  we  also  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  working  on  the  farms  do  not  strike,  and  they 
are  not. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  don't  know  of  any  indications  of  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  don't  know.  I  think  generally.  Senator,  that  the 
general  labor  situation  is  rather  satisfactory.  Yet  we  are  not  satisfied. 
We  believe  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  single  strike  at  this  time, 
because  the  Government  has  provided  channels  for  conciliation  and 
mediation.  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  real  situation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  strikes  alone  that  ought  to  disturb  us  much  at  this  time.  We 
don't  want  any  strikes.  They  are  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  Nation. 
They  ought  not  to  happen ;  they  ought  to  go  to  the  Mediation  Board. 
They  do,  ultimately,  if  they  stop  work  at  all;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
education. 

In  the  long  run,  labor  benefits  from  the  stable  conditions  of  em- 
ployment that  this  kind  of  agreement  provides.  More  particularly, 
labor  benefited  when  the  Government  agencies  agreed,  in  setting  up 
wage  rates,  to  take  into  consideration  scales  prevailing  in  those  local- 
ities from  which  the  workers  came  to  the  job. 

I  wish  to  pause  at  this  point  to  say  if  we  would  have  a  stabiliza- 
tion agi^eement  in  all  basic  industries,  most  of  our  labor  relations 
problem  would  be  solved,  and  we  are  trying  to  spread  these  agree- 
ments wherever  we  can. 

This  agi-eement  was  submitted  to  the  O.  P.  M.  council,  that  is,  to 
Mr.  Knudsen,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
myself.     It  was  given  wide  publicity. 
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If  any  of  the  gentlemen  haven't  read  these  agreements,  even  if  they 
represent  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  I  suggest  to  them  that 
they  read  the  papers  so  they  will  not  be  surprised  at  any  agreement. 
It  was  announced  from  the  White  House  at  our  request,  so  it  was  given 
wide  publicity. 

No  complaint  was  ever  made  about  it  by  any  other  department  of 
the  Government,  and  I  regret  any  department  of  the  Government  or 
their  representatives  not  bringing  it  to  our  attention  first  if  they  be- 
lieve that  anything  we  do  in  national  defense  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  welfare. 

I  wish  to  reply  to  the  many  misstatements  and  misunderstandings 
that  have  characterized  this  whole  Currier  matter.  These,  in  large 
measure,  sprang  from  ignorance  and,  in  some  instances,  from  a  desire 
to  confuse  and  befuddle. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how 
that  the  agreement  from  which  I  just  read  is  the  whole  agreement. 
There  are  no  secret  or  unpublished  clauses. 

There  is  one  statement  advising  that  we  don't  use,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  the  people  in  the  Federal  agencies,  the  W.  P.  A.  people ; 
that  we  make  a  greater  effort  at  putting  them  to  work  instead  of 
utilizing  them  for  construction,  but  there  is  nothing  binding;  it  is  just 
a  recommendation  from  the  agencies  and  the  union. 

The  agreement  was  openly  arrived  at,  and  its  terms  were  made 
public  as  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  concluded.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
made  that  the  subject  matter  of  at  least  two  press  conferences — and 
if  that  isn\  good  enough,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do — that  some 
people  may  know  that  these  agreements  have  been  negotiated. 

Secondly,  the  agi'eement  makes  no  provision  directly  or  indirectly 
for  a  closed  shop.  It  does  not  harbor  or  foster  any  monopoly.  No 
one  understands  this  point  more  clearly  than  the  A.  F.  of  L.  itself. 
They  were  told  not  to  fool  themselves ;  that  this  is  not  a  proposition 
which  will  turn  over  to  them  every  project  on  a  closed-shop  basis. 
Mr.  Gray  stated  that  for  the  record  this  morning,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that,  according  to  the  information  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  James  P.  Mitchell,  the  labor  relations  adviser  to 
General  Somervell — by  the  way,  gentlemen,  a  man  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  labor  relations,  and  I  don't  have  to  say  his  services 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Government — the  list  of  86  pending  fixed-fee 
construction  quartermaster  projects  alone,  contains  30  projects  in 
which  contractors  employed  no  A.  F.  of  L.  workers  or  only  a  fraction 
of  A.  F.  of  L.  members — the  best  answer  to  all  these  stories. 

Whereas  no  precise  figures  on  this  subject  are  available  from  other 
Government  agencies,  I  am  reliably  informed  that  this  proportion  on 
nonunion  jobs  is  probably  typical.  Certainly,  in  the  light  of  this 
situation,  it  requires  no  elaborate  logic  or  argument  to  disprove  any 
suggestion  of  monopoly  or  of  the  closed  shop. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  have  advised  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold  of  this, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  Mr.  Arnold  asks  for  my  advice  or  any  information, 
I  will  be  delighted  to  give  it,  so  that  the  newspapers  may  quote  these 
things  correctly. 
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In  the  third  pLace,  the  agreement  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  pre- 
fabricated materials  on  projects  employing  A.  F.  of  L.  workers.  I 
want  that  stated  as  emphatically  as  I  can  state  it.  And  now  speaking 
of  my  own  record.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  hindering  tech- 
nological development.  The  whole  American  standard  of  living,  the 
higher  standard  of  living,  is  based  on  technological  development. 
But  that  is  my  own  view.  I  say  to  yon  without  any  question  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  no  ideas  that  this  agreement  will 
stop  prefabricated  housing. 

Senator  Hatch.  Right  there,  Mr.  Hillman,  I  have  been  reading  your 
statement  on  further,  and  while  the  agreement  does  not  preclude  the 
use  of  prefabricated  material,  if  a  situation  arose  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  for  instance,  objected  to  the  use  of  pre- 
fabricated material  and  such  an  objection  would,  in  your  opinion,  cause 
industrial  strife,  then  you  would  recommend  that  prefabricated  ma- 
terial not  be  used,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  is  what  you  have  done  in  the  Currier  case, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No;  pardon  me.  We  will  come  to  that.  I  assume 
full  responsibility.  No  question  of  prefabrication  is  involved  in  the 
Currier  case. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  didn't  mean  that  there  was.  I  meant  that  be- 
cause there  was  a  threat  of  industrial  strife 

Mr.  Hillman  (interposing).  Pardon  me,  these  people  have  an  agree- 
ment with  us,  Senator,  to  arbitrate  their  propositions;  and,  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  when  a  group  of  people  went  out  on 
strike  in  San  Francisco  against  the  stabilization  agreement,  in  the  ship- 
building industry,  the  Government  did  not  make  a  single  concession. 
"We  proposed  to  make  fair  agreements  and  then  enforce  them  and  not 
be  scared  by  anybody. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Hillman,  your  stabilization  agreement  in 
the  shipyards  on  the  west  coast  did  not  provide  for  a  closed  shop,  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Brewster.  It  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  yet  in  the  rumpus  which  resulted,  it  was 
the  stipulation  of  the  closed  shop  by  the  union  that  caused  the  diffi- 
culty, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Did  not  the  unions  add  the  closed-shop  stipu- 
lation before  any  agreement  would  be  made? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Not  of  those  yards ;  most  of  them 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  I  am  asking  you  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Oh,  yes.  Most  of  them  were  under  closed  shops 
before. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  am  asking  you  to  answer  whether  the  addi- 
tion of  the  closed-shop  provision  to  your  stabilization  agreement  was 
not  the  occasion  of  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No;  the  occasion  of  the  trouble 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Then  answer  this. 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Let  me  give  you  the  explanation,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Brewster,  I  want  yon  to  answer  the  question.  The  stabili- 
zation agreement  did  not  provide  a  closed  shop,  is  that  right? 

Mr,  HiLLMAN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  unions  required  the  closed  shop  before  they 
would  execute  the  stabilization  agreement,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr,  HiLLMAN.  No,  sir.    Before 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  That  is  contrary  to  the  evidence 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Pardon  me.  I  am  just  giving  you  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  We  make  a  stabilization  agreement,  then  we  say  to 
them,  "On  matters  that  the  Government  does  not  intervene — and  that 
is  the  closed-shop  provision — we  don't  say  yes  or  no." 

Senator  Brewster.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  We  say  to  them  that  under  that  you  can  negotiate 
yourself.  Of  course,  if  tliey  couldn't  reach  an  agreement,  I  would 
then,  as  the  responsible  heacl  of  the  Labor  Division  of  National  De- 
fense, ask  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  certify  to  the  Mediation  Board,, 
as  in  any  other  dispute. 

Senator  Brewster,  Will  you  answer  this,  then 

Mr,  HiLLMAN  (interposing).  The  difficulty  that  arose  then  was  that 
certain  groups  refused  to  accept  time-and-a-half,  because  they  had 
double-time  before;  and  refused  to  accept  $1,12  an  hour  for  machinists 
instead  of  other  things  that  they  wanted.  That  was  the  issue.  On  top 
of  that,  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  I3ethlehem  Corporation  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  which  was  just  a  different  part.  The  strike 
was  called  by  the  machinists  in  that  industry  not  on  the  closed-shop 
issue,  and  anyone  who  says  it  was  is  trying  to  confuse  the  issue. 

Senator  Brewster.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Bethlehem  Co.  were 
entirely  ready  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  on  your  stabilization  agree- 
ment, hook,  line,  and  sinker? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Quite  right.    Quite  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  Then  how  can  you  say  they  were  responsible  for 
the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN,  Oh,  no;  I  said  that  the  people  who  called  the  strike 
were  a  group  of  machinists  who  were  dissatisfied  with  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime,  with  the  rate  established. 

Senator  Brewster,  Now  Mr.  Hillman,  when  any  employer  groups 
decline  to  accept  the  Government  finding  of  these  agreements,  they 
crack  down  on  them. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Would  you  like  to  leave  that  stand  ?  I  don't  think 
it  is  quite  fair,  Senator. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  won't  pursue  that. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  You  have  said  it  and  I  want  the  record  to  show  my 
silence  does  not  mean  consent. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  want  to  ask  Mr,  Hillman  just  another  question 
or  two  along  the  line  I  was  asking  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  I  am  criticizing  your  stabilization  agreement,  or  that  method. 
I  think  it  is  fine  and  I  think  that  is  the  thing  that  should  be  done. 
1  think  you  have  done  a  good  job  of  work,  but  the  thing  that  is  Ibother- 
ing  me  is  this.  You  say  it  doesn't  create  any  monopoly,  but  let  us 
assume  that  this  Currier  Co,  is  a  competent,  qualified  company,  able 
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to  do  the  job,  and  tliey  have  made  a  bid  of  $400,000  less  than  any  other 
company. 

Mr.  HiLUviAN.  Yes ;  whatever  it  is. 

Senator  Hatch.  But  because  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  labor  dis- 
turbance, which  possibility  has  been  raised  by  one  organization,  this 
company  is  denied  that  contract.  Now,  doesn't  it  in  effect  create  a 
monopoly,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement?  That  is  what 
I  want  you  to  explain. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  What  I  want  to  explain  to  you  is  that  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  Government  agencies  on  labor  relations  in  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  record  of  it  is  right  there.  The  fact  is  that 
in  some  places  contracts  in  the  construction  industry  are  working 
uninterruptedly.  I  am  going  into  the  Currier  case.  Let  me  say,  as 
I  said  before,  I  assume  full  responsibility.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Knudsen  over  the  phone  daily.  I  have  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Eli  Oliver,  the  head  of  my  Section  of  Labor  Relations,  and  other  asso- 
ciates. In  this  matter  my  advice  was  purely  on  labor  relations.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  prefabrication.  That  is  none  of  my  business. 
Prefabrication,  some  people  may  say,  does  not  make  good  housing. 
If  I  don't  like  the  housing,  I  will  complain  against  the  people  who 
are  responsible.     That  is  their  responsibility. 

The  other  question  on  nonunion  is  not  involved  in  this  situation,  but 
here  is  a  proposition  that  I  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
our  Detroit  situation.  Our  Detroit  situation  is  as  important  a  center 
for  national  defense,  barring  none,  in  the  country.  We  have  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  contracts  there.  It  is  a  situation,  gentlemen, 
where  there  were  some  labor  disturbances  in  years  back.  You  know 
that.  They  commanded  headlines  time  and  again.  Now  through  the 
national-defense  proposition,  I  know  Detroit.  I  ought  to  know  De- 
troit. I  watched  the  auto  workers'  organization,  its  growth.  I 
watched  the  other  things. 

Probably  6  months  or  so  ago,  an  attempt  was  made — call  it  raiding, 
call  it  whatever  it  is — to  reorganize  the  Teamsters'  Union.  Now, 
personally,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  generally.  I  believe  all  these  things 
make  for  trouble.  I  had  been  opposed  to  it  before  I  was  in  tlie  national- 
defense  effort.  We  have  got  enough  trouble  as  it  is,  without  doing 
that.  When  it  comes  in  national  defense,  it  becomes  a  little  more  than 
mere  carelessness.  It  is  interference  with  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram.   It  is  my  responsibility  to  do  something  about  it. 

Montlis  ago  there  was  brought  to  my  attention  a  strike  of  teamsters. 
I  know  Mr.  Daniel  Tobin  and  I  believe  he  is  a  man  that  commands  of 
people  who  know  him  a  great  deal  of  respect.  Word  was  brought  in 
that  there  was  trouble  in  Detroit.  I  have  sent  man  after  man  to 
Detroit,  Mr.  Fulton,  for  your  information,  before  I  put  myself  to  cross- 
examination.  We  have  watched  the  Detroit  situation,  Mr.  Knudsen 
and  I.    It  is  an  important  area. 

They  had  a  strike  on — purely  a  raiding  proposition.  Contractors 
under  contract  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
labor  representatives — I  will  give  you  the  names ;  it  was  months  ago ; 
I  haven't  them  before  me — came  to  me  and  warned  me,  "Mr.  Hillman, 
it  means  civil  war.  What  can  you  do  about  it  Something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it." 
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I  sent  people  to  the  representatives  of  C.  I.  O.,  to  the  existing  unions, 
not  to  those  who  wanted  to  break  in,  putting  up  to  them  what  it 
means  to  national  defense.  After  all,  we  nuist  not  merely  pay  lip 
service  to  national  defense.  We  are  either  for  it  or  not,  and  anyone 
who  goes  in  with  their  eyes  wide  open  to  make  trouble — well,  they 
have  something  on  their  conscience. 

Then  I  find  in  this  Currier  thing,  here  are  headines — I  will 
read  from  them :  "Strike  Halts  Defense  Plant,"  "Picket  Death  Quiz 
Bares  Second  Fight  Victim."  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  man  who  was 
killed.     I  am  not  going  into  the  merits 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Perhaps  we  can  go  into  the  merits 
of  that. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  My  responsibility  is  to  avoid  trouble.  That  is  my 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  respect  to  that  death,  the  man  in  the  picket  line, 
was  that  an  employee  of  the  Currier  plant  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No;  a  member  of  the  Teamsters,  a  picket. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Currier  plant? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  don't  know,  but  I  want  no  more  killings. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  it  Mr.  Currier's  failure  to  employ  the  man  that 
killed  the  man  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  say  the  raiding  proposition  has  established  one 
killing  already. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Oh,  the  raiding.  Was  Mr.  Currier  one  of  the  men 
being  raided  by  the  C.  I.  O.  on  behalf  of  the  A.  F.  of  L,  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  say  that  quarrel  involved  the  Teamsters.  Mr. 
Fulton,  I  am  trying  not  to  be  technical,  not  to  go  into  details. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  am  trying  to  go  into  details. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  will  be  put  right  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  I  understand  this  strike — and  I  think  a  little  detail 
on  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm,  Mr.  Hillman — that  strike  was  called  on 
the  Currier  plant,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  inquest  testimony  didn't 
claim  they  had  even  so  much  as  a  member  of  their  organization  em- 
ployed by  Currier.     Is  that  correct  ? 

IVIr.  HiLLMAN.  If  you  say  so ;  I  haven't  the  record.  If  you  say  so,  I 
will  take  it  as  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  the  slightest  information  that  indicates  the 
contrary  in  the  back  of  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  this  man  who  was  killed  was  a  part  of  some  two 
or  three  hundred  A.  F.  of  L.  men  never  employed  by  the  Currier 
organization  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  you  say  so,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Who  were  picketing  the  Currier  plant  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  so-called  raid  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  It  has  to  do  with  putting  a  match  to  a  place  where 
there  is  plenty  of  powder  and  blowing  up  part  of  our  defense  progi'am, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  it,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  this  match  would  blow  up  the  defense  pro- 
gram because  people  not  belonging  to  Mr.  Currier's  organization  are 
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going  to  try  to  interfere  with  his  performance  of  a  Government  con- 
tract that  he  has  taken  for  less  money  ?    Is  that  what  yon  mean  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Remember,  Mr.  Fulton,  I  don't  consider  the  Govern- 
ment owes  anything  to  a  single  contractor ;  that  every  American  owes 
everything  to  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  means  owes  a  duty  to  the  Government  of 
allowing  men  to  work. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  you  were  giving  your  own  contract  and  your  money 
were  involved,  not  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  and  you  would  know  you 
would  get  into  trouble,  good  judgment  would  dictate  to  you  not  to  give 
the  contract  to  those  people.  That  is  my  position.  If  it  is  a  wrong 
position,  I  am  subject  to  censure. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  stabilization  agreement 
again.  If  this  contract  had  been  let  to  a  competent  contractor,  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it  at  all,  and  labor  trouble  arose  from  parties  to  this 
stabilization  agreement,  what  good  is  the  stabilization  agreement? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Pardon  me.  Senator,  this  contract  is  only  applica- 
ble to  a  situation  where  that  particular  project  is  under  the  contract. 
In  other  words,  I  have  not  asked  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
sign  awa}^  their  right  to  strike  on  a  subproject  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  contract.    It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them. 

Senator  Brewster.  How  are  they  going  to  strike  on  this? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Pardon  me;  you  are  asking  me  a  question.  I  am 
giving  you  the  answer  to  that. 

Senator  Brewster.  How  are  they  going  to  make  trouble  on  a  con- 
tract in  which  they  are  not  concerned  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  All  the  information  I  have,  Senator,  and  I  haven't 
got  a  record,  but  I  am  told  that  only  last  Sunday  the  largest  C.  I.  O. 
local  union  representing  the  Ford  Co.  has  censored  the  construction 
workers  of  C.  I.  O.  for  making  trouble.^ 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  that  why  you  didn't  approve  of  this  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no.  That  came  Sunday.  What  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  this,  that  in  my  responsibility  to  see  that  the  national- 
defense  program  is  not  interrupted,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure. 

Senator  Brewster.  But  you  will  agree  that  we  have  some  forty  or 
fifty  million  Americans  w^ho  want  to  help  on  defense,  and  if  here  were 
a  group  that  would  do  this  job  as  well  and  cheaper,  why  should  they 
not  have  a  chance,  if  it  didn't  violate  any  agTeement,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  case?  Certainly  the  threat  of  illegal  and  irregular  dis- 
turbance is  not  a  thing  over  which  you  are  going  to  back  down,  Mr. 
Hillman. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  May  I  again  make  myself  clear.,  When  I  find  that 
a  certain  action  of  government  which  is  completely  voluntary — we 
don't  have  to  do  it ;  we  don't  have  to  give  a  contract  to  this  one  or  the 
other  one — will  create  industrial  disturbance,  I  advise  the  agencies — 
of  coiu^se,  it  is  their  business  to  act  upon  it  the  way  tliey  like ;  I  am  not 
dictating  to  them;  I  am  discharging  my  responsibility;  none  of  you 
Senators  have  any  idea  that  I  can  j.ust  put  a  veto  on  it  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it — I  advise  them,  and  if  the}^  don't  take  tlie  advice,  then  it 


^  Mr.    HiUman  subseriuently  Piibrnitted  a  cojiy  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Council 
of  Ford  Local,  U.  A.  W.   A.,  which  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2824. 
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becomes  tlieir  responsibility.  If  they  have  confidence  in  my  judgment, 
they  will  follow  that  advice. 

Now,  then,  it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  awarding  of  the 
contract  to  Currier— and  T  have  never  met  the  gentleman;  if  the 
gentleman  came  into  the  hall  I  wouldn't  know  who  he  was;  I  don't 
know  any  of  the  background  of  that  particular  proposition  and  that 
particular  situation,  but  I  know  from  our  Detroit  area  that  there  is 
involved  a  proposition  of  raiding  established  A.  F.  of  L.  organizations. 
I  know — and  I  ought  to  know,  no  one  has  to  tell  me  about  it — that 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will  mean  trouble  in  the  community. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  how  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  By  others  retaliating,  by  calling  strikes,  by  doing 
lots  of  things. 

Senator  Brewster.  On  what?     What  would  they  strike  on? 

Mr.  HiLLMAK.  Gentlemen,  the  people  have  a  right  to  their  own 
organizations.     They  haven't  told  me  that. 

Senator  Brewster.  Just  a  moment.  Tlie  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  no  right  to  strike  under  your  stabilization  agreement. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  They  have  the  right  to  strike  on  propositions  that 
do  not  involve 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Defense. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Only  defense  projects.  They  are  bound  only  to  de- 
fense construction  projects  under  this  agreement  employing  their  mem- 
bers, not  to  any  other. 

Senator  Brewster.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  strike 
against  employei-s  on  other  jobs  in  no  way  related  to  this  one? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  don't  know,  but  the  record 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  You  do  know. 

Mr.  HiLL-MAN.  Parclon  me,  the  record  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
United  States,  going  back  for  over  100  years,  shows  these  things  have 
happened,  ancl  I  don't  propose  to  be  a  party  in  any  way  that  it  may 
happen. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  when  a  Senator  is  asking  a  witness 
a  question  he  w'ill  please  hold  off  mitil  that  Senator  gets  through  his 
question,  and  then  you  may  say  whatever  you  please  in  the  answer,  as 
long  a's  it  is  polite  and  as  the  Senate  committee  is  entitled  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HiLtMAN.  I  apologize,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  I  would  like  to  laiow  is  in  just  what  way 
this  trouble  would  come.  You  are  an  expert  an  labor  relations,  Mr. 
Hillman,  and  we  are  not.  We  are  getting  educated.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  your  death,  because  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Hillman,  w^on't 
you,  that  you  are  doing  business  with  an  enormous  number  of  con- 
cerns in  this  country  where  there  have  been  a  great  many  industrial 
deaths.     Isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Hillman,  Yes. 

Senator  Breavster.  So  you  are  not  vetoing  any  concern  on  that 
ground.  You  are  not  eliminating  any  concern  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  previously  had  industrial  strife  in  which  casualties  have 
resulted. 

Mr.  Hillman.  No. 

Senator  Brewsitr.  So  that  isn't  the  ground.  We  have  a  specific 
situation,  and  how  would  the  carrying  out  of  this  Currier  contract 
have  resulted  in  trouble  ?     Where  would  the  trouble  come  ? 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  May  I  read  you,  Senator,  from  one  of  the  news- 
papers, May  12,  1941 : 

Truck  tie-up  for  whole  city  involved.  Night  parley  called  to  avert  strike. 
Whether  Detroit's  commercial  trucking  will  be  tied  up  by  a  general  sympathy 
strike  Monday  or  Tuesday  hinged  on  a  meeting  Sunday  night  between  Chairman 
Thomas  J.  Donahue  of  the  State  labor  mediation  board  and  representatives  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council  (A.  F.  L.).  *  *  *  As  a  result  of  a  deadlock 
between  the  Teamsters'  Local  47,  A.  P.  L.,  and  building  supply  unions  construction 
work  project  has  stopped. 

Senator  Brewster.  Do  you  mean  that  the  teamsters'  union  might 
make  trouble  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Many  people,  when  trouble  starts 

Senator  Brewster,  No,  no 

Mr.  HiLMAN.  It  may. 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  Mr.  Currier  dependent  on  the  teamsters'  union 
for  his  operation  ? 

Mr.  HiLMAN.  I  don't  know,  but  we  wouldn't  want  teamster  trouble 
in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  thought  our  information  had  been  that  Mr. 
Currier  was  not  dependent  upon  the  teamsters'  union. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  am  reading  here  that  the  whole  city  was  to  be 
tied  up. 

Senator  Brewster.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  tie  up  the  whole 
city  if  we  made  the  Currier  contract  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  am  just  quoting  from  May  5  and  reading  for  the 
first  time  that  particular  headline  in  a  Detroit  paper  of  what  has 
happened,  and  I  don't  believe  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Currier  to  take  this 
chance,  to  gamble. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  it  is  what  we  owe  Mr.  Currier,  It  is 
what  we  owe  to  ourselves;  it  is  what  we  owe  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  can't  let  a  contract  to  a  responsible  contractor 
without  a  threat  of  a  general  strike,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  a  union 
plant  at  that,  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  country  is  coming  to, 

Mr,  HiLLMAN.  I  would  say.  Senator,  that  so  far  as  the  record  of 
labor's  cooperation  with  the  national  defense 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  extremely  favorable  to  the 
A,  F,  of  L.,  and  always  have  been. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN,  It  is  something  the  country  can  take  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in,  and  that  still  does  not  mean  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
get  into  things  that  may  possibly  make  more  trouble. 

The  Chairman,  Who  is  the  Government?  Is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  set  up  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
isit  A,  F,ofL,  orC.I,  O.? 

Mr,  HiLLMAN.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  what  is  at  stake  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  People  were  elected  last  November  and  they  are 
carrying  through  their  administrative  responsibilities.  That  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals;  and  if  their  individual  judgments 
are  wrong,  they  come  and  put  it  before  you  gentlemen  and  show  that 
they  can  give  their  reasons  for  it. 

The  Chairman,  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr,  Hillman. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  covered  nonunion  contracts  and  prefabricated 
materials. 
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This  is  also  fully  understood  by  the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  any 
claim  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A.  F.  of  L.  workers  have 
worked  on  projects  using  prefabricated  materials  at  Indian  Head, 
Md. ;  Camden,  N.  J.;  Railway,  N.  J.;  Champaign,  111.;  and  at  other 
places. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ever  refused  to  work  on  a  pre- 
fabricated project  ?  ^ 

Mr.  HiLLMAN,  I  would  say  if  they  have  refused  I  would  have  to 
look  up  the  record.  They  would  not  get  any  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.    We  would  not  take  their  "no"  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  don't  know  wdiether  they  have  refused  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  have  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  furnish  us  with  that  information  ?  ^ 

Mr,  HiLLMAN.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 

In  fact,  all  Army  cantonment  construction  involves  the  use  of  pre- 
fabrication  methods,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  will  have  no  objection  to  work- 
ing on  prefabricated  materials  at  Wayne  or  any  other  place. 

The  reason  why  the  Government  agencies  dealt  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
is  very  simple.  It  was  merely  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building-trades 
group  represented  virtuall}^  all  of  organized  labor  in  the  construction 
industry.  It  Avas  a  matter  of  practical  common  sense  for  the  agencies 
to  make  this  choice. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  this  agreement  which  prevents  the 
Government  agencies  from  awarding  any  contract  to  any  employer, 
regardless  of  whether  he  operates  under  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contract,  a 
C.  I.  O.  contract,  or  with  a  nonunion  shop.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
agreement  which  suggests  that  any  particular  union  or  group  of  unions 
are  to  have  a  monopoly  of  Government  contracts.  It  is  true  that  this 
agreement  is  applicable  only  to  those  projects  where  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are  employed.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  the  Government  to  award  contracts  to  A.  F.  of  L. 
employers. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  all  understand  this 
very  clearly. 

In  this  connection,  the  information  supplied  by  the  construction 
quartermaster  is  significant.  It  so  happens  that  one  contract  only 
had  been  awarded  by  that  agency  to  a  contractor  who  employed  any 
C.  I.  O.  building-trades  workers.  That  project  was  delayed  and 
delayed  again,  until  finally  the  Government  as  a  last  resort  had  to  call 
on  A.  F.  of  L.  workers  to  complete  the  job. 

The  reason  I  have  told  you  so  much  about  the  stabilization  agreement 
and  the  negotiations  which  brought  it  about  is  simply  that  we  must 
all  regard  the  stability  of  industrial  relations  and  of  labor  conditions  in 
the  construction  industry  as  vital  to  the  success  of  the  defense  program. 

Now,  then,  in  this  whole  field  of  labor  relations  what  is  my  duty? 
What  is  my  special  responsibility  ?  As  I  have  said  at  the  outset,  it  is 
my  function,  among  other  things,  to  advise  on  labor  policy  as  it 
relates  to  our  national-defense  effort.  In  carrying  out  my  duties  it  is 
naturally  a  matter  of  gTave  concern  to  me  as  to  whether  the  award  of 
a  particular  defense  contract  tends  to  promote  industrial  accord  or 
whether  it  may  make  for  industrial  disturbance.     Sound  labor  and 


1  In  this  connection  see  letter  from   Richard  J.  Gray   to  Mr.  Hillman,  under  date  of 
October  31,  1941,  which  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2823. 
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sound  procurement  policies  alike  must  take  into  consideration  a  wide 
variety  of  factors.  Especially  must  they  take  into  account  the  neces- 
sity for  industrial  peace,  continuous  production,  and  stable  conditions 
of  employment — all  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Price  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  the  sole  factor  in  deter- 
jnining  the  award  of  Government  contracts.  In  a  statement  of  labor 
policy  issued  by  the  National  Advisory  Defense  Commission  in  Sep- 
tember 1940  it  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  other  elements  as  well 
as  price  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  statement  of  policy 
was  deemed  so  important  by  the  President  that  he  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  September  13,  1940.  This 
statement  of  policy  was  adopted  also  by  O.  P.  M.  shortly  after  its 
establislnnent. 

Moreover,  this  whole  problem  has  received  special  study  and  atten- 
tion in  recent  months  in  our  effort  to  bring  about  a  w^der  distribution 
of  defense  contracts.  In  order  to  increase  the  participation  of  thou- 
sands of  small  employers  in  defense  production  the  armed  services 
and  the  O.  P.  M.  developed  a  procedure  by  which  such  employers 
would  receive  special  consideration,  if  necessary,  in  the  placing  of 
defense  contracts.  One  of  the  special  considerations  under  this  proce- 
dure is  an  allowance  above  the  lowest  bid.  If  we  are  to  insure  the 
spreading  of  work  which  is  so  essential  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
program  we  cannot  always  be  bound  by  the  lowest  bid,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  make  exceptions  when  the  interests  of  defense  may  require. 

Further  demonstration  of  this  intention  to  spread  work  was  evi- 
denced by  an  Executive  order  issued  by  the  President  on  September 
4,  1941,  wherein  he  set  up  a  special  Division  of  Contract  Distribution 
with  the  direction  that  it  shall — 

formulate  and  promote  modifications  in  Federal  procurement  practices  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  negotiating  contracts,  bidding  practice,  performance  and 
bid  bonds,  and  other  practices  and  procedures,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be 
a  wider  distribution  of  defense  contracts  and  purchases. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the  Currier  case  in  the  light  of  these 
considerations.  Of  course,  it  has  been  discussed  already.  I  shall  not 
go  into  the  details.  Briefly,  bids  were  received  for  construction  of  a 
housing  project  in  Wayne,  Mich.  Mr.  Currier's  was  the  lowest  bid, 
I  am  informed,  by  some  $200,000.     That  is  what  I  am  informed. 

Shortly  after  the  Currier  bid  was  received,  representatives  of  the 
building  trades  organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
Detroit  requested  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  board  of 
review  to  make  certain  representations  in  regard  to  the  Currier 
enterprises. 

These  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stated, 
as  Mr.  Currier  himself  has  told  you,  that  the  Currier  enterprises, 
except  for  a  brief  interval,  had  operated  on  a  nonunion  basis.  That 
is  to  say,  during  virtually  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  business, 
Mr.  Currier  had  refused  to  enter  into  any  contract  with  either  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  C.  I.  O.  unions. 

Furthermore,  these  American  Federation  of  Labor  representatives 
from  Detroit  contended  that  on  other  occasions,  Mr.  Currier  had  been 
engaged  in  bitter  controversy  with  the  Teamsters'  Union  in  Detroit 
regarding  the  organization  of  his  truck  drivers.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  violence  occurred.    As  its  result,  Mr.  Arthur  Quesebarth, 
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a  member  of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  was  killed  on  May  12,  1941.  As 
a  result  thereof,  all  construction  in  Detroit,  including  several  im- 
portant defense  construction  projects,  was  at  a  standstill.  There 
was  grave  fear  that  as  a  result  of  this  dispute  and  violence  and  indig- 
nation against  this  killing,  there  would  be  a  general  trucking  strike. 
Because  of  these  fears.  Governor  Van  Wagoner  of  Michigan  per- 
sonally intervened  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  industrial  dis- 
turbance. It  required  the  greatest  patience  and  persuasion  and  re- 
sourcefulness on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  and  civic  officials  to  allay 
the  anger  aroused  by  this  killing. 

All  these  facts  indicated  to  the  Labor  Division  that  the  experience 
of  the  Currier  companies  in  their  labor  relations  was  such  that  serious 
consequences  might  result  should  this  award  be  made  to  the  Currier 
company. 

Why  should  the  entire  community  of  Detroit  be  again  subjected 
to  further  industrial  warfare?  If  there  were  any  doubt  on  this 
subject,  why  should  not  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  be  given  to  national 
defense  and  not  to  an  individual  contractor  ? 

When  such  strife  has  once  begun,  it  is  like  a  forest  fire.  We  could 
never  tell  where  it  might  spread,  or  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  stop. 
A  conflict  of  this  sort  might  again  involve  the  entire  construction 
industry  of  Detroit,  precipitating  open  combat.  In  view  of  previous 
violence,  it  was  not  inconceivable  that  physical  flare-ups  might  again 
occur. 

When  such  warfare  begins  and  spreads  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
responsible  leaders  to  retain  command  of  the  situation.  Irresponsible 
and  uncooperative  groups  might  seek  to  capitalize  on  such  a  situation 
and  tiu'n  it  into  chaos. 

Members  of  the  board  of  review,  under  the  construction  agreement, 
went  to  Mr.  Carmody  and  transmitted  to  him  the  facts  which  had 
come  to  their  attention. 

My  own  advice  to  Mr.  Carmody  was  against  making  the  award  to 
Currier's  company.  This  advice  was  based  on  my  belief  that  the 
award  would  provoke  union  warfare  between  the  building  trades  and 
the  teamsters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  members  of  other  labor  organiza- 
tions, on  the  other  hand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
would  have  regarded  the  award  to  Currier's  company  as  a  threat  to 
working  standards  and  means  of  livelihood  of  A.  F.  of  L.  workers. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  do  you  base  that  on? 

Mr.  HILX.MAN.  Just  my  experience  of  30  years  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, that  is  all. 

Senator  Breavster.  Were  their  standards  materially  different? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  They  say  their  standards  are  the  same.  I  don't 
know.  That  is  what  they  say.  Senator,  I  think  there  are  in  Detroit — 
am  I  interrupting? 

The  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  caution  all  witnesses  that  the  respect 
due  the  Senate  must  be  paid  this  committee. 

Mr.  Htllman.  I  certainly  am  desirous  of  that. 

I  believe  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  as  in  many  other  cities, 
some  people,  a  minority,  who  are  just  aching  for  fights,  unfortunately, 
and  when  that  starts  you  can't  place  the  responsibility. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  difficulty  which  I  find,  Mr.  Hillman,  is 
under  the  precedent  you  are  establishing  in  this  case,     I  don't  see 
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why  practically  the  power  of  the  Govermnent  in  this  whole  procure- 
ment program  wouldn't  be  transferred  to  your  office.  If  at  any  time 
you  said  there  was  danger  of  strife  here,  instantly,  everything  else 
out  the  window.    That  is  why  I  think  it  is  such  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Senator,  my  advice  is  only  given ;  it  does  not  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  agency,  if  they  don't  want  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  are  here  to  defend  your  opinion.  At  the 
present  time  that  opinion  has  prevailed.  The  contract  has  not  been 
awarded.    You  are  not  a  disciple  of  appeasement  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Appeasement  ?    No. 

Senator  Brewster.  Now  you  are  appeasing  elements  here  who  seem 
to  us  to  be  overreaching  the  Government.  They  are  going  to  cost 
us  $200,000.  Why?  These  C.  I.  O.  people  are  perfectly  good  Ameri- 
can citizens,  as  far  as  we  know.  Mr.  Currier  is  still  allowed  to  live 
and  do  business  in  this  country  and  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
defense  contract.  Why?  You  have  a  stabilization  agreement  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  says  they  won't  interfere 
with  defense  contracts,  but  they  are  certainly  interfering  with  a  de- 
fense contract  here,  and  you,  for  fear  that  irresponsible  elements,  you 
say,  may  interfere,  are  going  to  lower  your  standard.  Since  when  has 
America  bended  her  knee  to  irresponsible  elements  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Senator,  the  record  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
O.  P.  M.  is  a  public  record,  and  that  record  will  show  that  we  have  not 
been  cowed  by  any  of  these  elements. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  apparently  are  now. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Just  pardon  me,  but  that  does  not  mean  going  out  all 
the  time  and  looking  for  trouble,  just  because  I  believe,  personally,  that 
when  we  take  a  position,  that  position  has  to  be  sustained,  regardless 
of  whoever  may  oppose  it,  because  Government  must  not  be  defied ;  I 
believe  it  becomes  the  people  who  have  the  responsibility  to  discharge 
it  in  connection  with  the  national-defense  program,  not  to  try  to  pro- 
voke it.  It  is  my  judgment,  Senator,  just  my  judgment;  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  give  the  best  of  my  judgment.     I  am  doing  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  It  certainly  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  Fin- 
ish your  statement. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  My  judgment  was,  and  still  is,  against  any  award 
which  would  make  for  industrial  strife.  In  our  policy,  defense  must 
come  first.  We  dare  not  gamble  with  defense.  Any  such  award  as 
was  proposed  in  this  case  would  have  jeopardized  the  basic  require- 
ments of  our  defense  program  not  merely  in  construction  in  Detroit  but 
throughout  that  entire  industrial  area. 

Senator  Brewster.  Suppose  the  C.  I.  O.  should  take  the  same  posi- 
tion that  you  fear  the  A.  F.  of  L.  may,  and  say,  "If  you  are  not  going 
to  award  this  contract  we  are  going  to  precipitate  industrial  strife.'^ 
Where  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Gentlemen,  my  advice,  of  course,  is  not  binding,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  record  clear  on  that.  It  is  just  advice.  In  all 
the  questions  involved,  in  all  the  background  I  know  about  Detroit, 
and  all  that  I  am  informed  about  our  defense  program,  this  is  my  best 
judgment,  and  if  the  Federal  Works  Agency  believed  that  that  judg- 
ment should  not  be  taken,  they  don't  have  to  take  that  advice.  It  is 
their  responsibility. 
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Senator  Brewster.  What  would  be  your  attitude  toward  any  ele- 
ments that  precipitated  trouble  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  My  attitude,  Senator,  would  be  to  try  to  stop  it  after 
it  started.     I  am  trying  in  my  responsibility  not  to  permit  it  to  start. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman,  in  order  to  clarify  this  situation  some- 
what, might  I  ask  whether  this  advice  of  yours  is  in  any  way  based  on 
your  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  to  construct  300 
houses,  a  company  which  informs  me  it  has  already  constructed  960 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  It  doesn't  come  within  my  province.  I  would  say 
that  that  is  to  be  decided  by  the  agencies  that  have  got  the  responsibility 
for  construction.     It  is  not  my  job. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  haven't  made  any  investigation  as  the  result 
of  which  you  have  any  doubt  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  not  interested.     That  is  not  my  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  second  thing  would  relate  to  the  question  of  their 
•employees.  Have  you  any  information  from  any  source  that  they  have 
any  A.  F.  of  L.  employees  or  any  employees  who  would  not  work  on 
this  project? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  no  information.     I  haven't  looked  for  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  you  have  assumed  they  have  got  the  ability  and 
the  organization  with  which  to  perform,  or  at  least  you  are  not 
interested. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  assuming  that  because  I  am  not  interested. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  you  were  in  the  slightest  degree  interested,  you 
would,  of  course,  have  investigated. 

Mr,  Hillman.  It  is  not  my  responsibility.  It  is  not  within  my 
jurisdiction,  and  we  know  enough  not  to  meddle  in  the  responsibilities 
of  other  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So,  that  being  so,  any  advice  you  have  given  has  been 
on  the  assumption  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  can  per- 
form it  or  whether  any  member  of  their  organization  would  object 
in  any  way  to  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Hillman.  It  is  purely  what  I  fear  may  happen  in  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  national-defense  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  being  so,  we  come  to  the  question  being  solely 
whether  the  A.  F.  of  L,  would  cause  trouble;  isn't  that  the  sole 
question  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Anyone  can  cause  trouble.  A  group  of  people  can 
cause  trouble.  My  considered  judgment  is  that  the  awarding  of  this 
contract  may  cause  trouble. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  the  answer  to  my  question  would  have  been  yes, 
would  it  not,  that  it  is  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  only  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  that 
you  think  might  cause  trouble? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Not  merely  the  A.  F.  of  L.  My  judgment,  my  con- 
sidered judgment,  is  that  the  matter  may  cause  trouble  and  may  spread 
and  may  make  for  bad  feeling  which  will  affect  national  defense; 
will  affect  it  in  many  more  ways  than  one. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  the  answer  to  the  question  that  I  asked  was  that 
if  there  is  trouble,  you  are  expecting  it  to  start  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Hillman,  how  would  you  say  that  you  had 
not   created   a   monopoly   in   the  construction   industry   under   the 
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precedent  you  are  establishing  here  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  record,  sir,  of  one-third  of  the  projects  right 
now,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  orders,  going  to  nonmembers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  a  field  where  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  very  well  organized;  that  record  puts  that  beforfe 
you,  that  there  is  no  possible  monopoly. 

Senator  Brewster.  So  your  attitude  in  this  case  is  rather  localized 
to  the  Detroit  area? 

Mr.  H1L1.MAN,  To  the  particular  situation;  to  the  mood  I  know  it 
involves.  All  of  these  things.  Senator,  are  the  question  of  the  reac- 
tion of  millions  of  people  to  the  equities  of  the  situation.  They  may 
be  right  or  wrong. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Hillman,  we  had  a  Labor 
government,  represented  by  you. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  would  say,  Senator,  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best 
I  know  how  for  national  defense ;  and  Senator,  I  have  been  criticizeci 
very,  very  frequently  by  labor  groups,  and  I  have  followed  what  I 
believe  is  proper  advice  in  national  defense.  I  may  make  mistakes, 
of  course. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  would  eliminate  any  personal  prejudice  as 
far  as  you  can. 

Mr.  HrLi.MAN.  As  far  as  personal  prejudice  is  concerned,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Fulton,  if  you  fear  that  the  trouble  is  going  to  come  from  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  in  your  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  there  is  evidently  a  specific  agreement  that  no  such 
trouble  is  to  occur.  It  says  in  here,  and  I  believe  you  pointed  with 
some  pride  to  the  provision,  that  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  agrees — and  they 
agree  with  you  in  that  case — "that  there  be  no  stoppage  of  work  on 
account  of  jurisdictional  disputes  or  for  any  other  cause."  That  be- 
ing so,  the  trouble  you  are  expecting  is  by  reason  of  a  definite  viola- 
tion of  an  express  covenant  made  with  you  in  this  stabilization  agree- 
ment, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Gentlemen,  no.  Mr.  Fulton,  after  all  if  this  would 
come  under  the  agreement  then,  of  course,  the  Board  would  make  the 
decision.     This  does  not  come  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman,  Mr.  Currier's  contract  doesn't  come 
within  the  agreement,  and  neither  do  his  employees,  so  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  the  trouble  that  you  are  talking  about, 
namely,  the  possibility  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  will  cause  strikes  some- 
where else  on  defense  industries,  does  come  within  this  agreement  and 
would  be  illegal  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Of  course,  construction  is  only  ten  billion  out  of 
over  $60,000,000,000  that  you  gentlemen  have  appropriated  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  Mr.  Hillman,  can't  you  answer  the  question,  I 
asked? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  not  dodging  it.     I  am  being  realistic. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  question  I  asked,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  be  realistic  enough  to  answer  that,  was:  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
construction  that  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would 
be  construction  which  they  agreed  under  no  circumstances  to  stop? 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  If  they  stopped  work  on  projects  covered  by  that, 
yes,  that  would  be  true,  but  there  are  other  projects  that  are  not 
covered  by  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  nondefense projects? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Defense  projects  where  the  A.  F.  of  L.  does  not 
come  under  this  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  There  are  thirty  projects  right  now,  as  I  have  told 
you,  that  don't  come  under  that  pro^Dosition. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  are  those  projects?  I  don't  mean  to  name 
them. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Construction — I  have  read  to  you  from  the  report 
from  the  Quartermaster  General  that  out  of  86,  30  are  not  operating 
under  this  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wliich  of  those  are  in  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  there  are  none  in  Detroit,  there  are  no  projects 
which  could  be  stopped  in  Detroit,  which  is  where  you  are  fearing 
this  trouble,  that  would  not  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  don't  know.  I  would  have  to  look  over  it  and  see 
whether  there  are  any  projects  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  could  stop,  only  if  they  chose  to  do  so — and  I  am  not  speaking 
for  them — whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  to  date  you  haven't  looked  for  that? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.   No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  next  question  is,  you  were  out  in  Seattle,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  attented  the  convention,  or  part  of  it? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  anj'one  at  that  convention  inform  you  of  what 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  in  mind  doing  here? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No;  I  haven't  discussed  it  with  them.  They  were 
perturbed  about  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  it  wasn't  important  enough  for  you  to  discuss  it 
with  them? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Sir,  I  came  there  with  a  schedule  that  took  me  from 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  every  15  minutes,  visit  mg 
plants,  and  I  didn't  have  the  time  to  sit  around  and  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Fui.TON.  And  not  even  5  minutes  could  be  crowded  in  at  any 
time  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  did  not  consider  that  that  is  the  proposition.  I 
consider  that  my  advice  is  that  that  contract,  for  the  best  interests  of 
national  defense,  should  not  be  awarded. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  did  anyone  who  was  at  that  convention,  on  behalf 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  was  from  Detroit  or  anywhere  else,  tell  you 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  this  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  not  have  to  be  told.  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  the  labor  situation  fairly  well. 

Senator  Brewster.  His  question  was  whether  anyone  did  tell  you. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  say  that  some  people  must  have  said,  "There 
is  going  to  be  trouble,"  but  I  couldn't  go  ahead  and  identify  them. 
Sure,  lots  of  them  told  me. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Couldn't  you  identify  some  of  them? 

Mr.  HlLLMAN.   No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  couldn't  remember  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  wouldn't  want,  under  oath,  to  put  in  the  names  of 
people.  I  would  say,  of  course,  some  people  said,  "Of  course,  this 
means  trouble  in  Detroit." 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  couldn't  have  been  any  statement  that  they  made 
or  you  would  have  occasion  to  remember  it. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Sir,  this  matter  is  so  serious  that  because  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  Detroit  area  before  national  defense  and  watching 
it  through  national  defense,  I  know  I  don't  have  to  inquire  about  it. 
I  know  it  will  mean  trouble.    That  is  my  judgment,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  don't  remember  anybody's  telling  you? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  not  ask  on  a  matter  that  I  am  quite  well 
informed  about  from  reports  that  I  have  received  from  my  repre- 
sentatives and  from  discussion  of  the  record  with  many  people  in 
Detroit  and  around  it.  I  know  that  that  is  one  spot  we  are  watching. 
That  is  the  one  spot  about  which  Mr.  Knudsen  called  me  time  and 
again,  and  we  sent  out  people — we  called  them  at  midnight,  "Take  a 
plane  and  go  out  to  Detroit  because  there  is  trouble  between  these 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.,  in  construction  and  the  teamsters." 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  these  men  got  up  at  midnight  to  go  out  to  De- 
troit on  a  plane,  did  they  talk  to  you  about  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  tell 
you  what  they  would  do  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Of  course,  but  not  in  the  Currier  case.  In  the  last 
year,  in  the  last  6  months,  I  have  a  danger  sign :  Watch  the  teamster 
situation  and  construction  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  regard  this  as  a  very  important  point,  first,  to 
disregard  the  low  bid?  That  is  an  important  consideration  even  if 
you  think  it  is  not  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  say  that  our  whole  policy,  not  merely  our 
labor  policy,  would  be  out  the  window ;  the  policy  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  small  men  to  participate  in  national  defense — and  you 
gentlemen  are  giving  consideration  to  that — as  called  for  in  the  Execu- 
tive order  issued  by  the  President  on  September  24,  cannot  be  carried 
through  if  we  would  say  they  are  chained  to  the  low  bid. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  understand  my  question  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Yes ;  I  understand  the  question,  that  the  low  bid  can- 
not be  the  sole  consideration. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  wasn't  my  question.  I  thought  from  your  an- 
swer you  might  have  completely  misunderstood  it.  I  asked  you 
whether  you  did  not  think  that  price  was,  of  course,  an  important  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No  question  about  it.     No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  being  so,  before  you  would  take  action  in 
this  matter,  knowing  you  had  the  low  price,  I  thought  you  would 
probably  ask  some  of  these  men  what  their  specific  position  on  it  was ; 
and  I  take  it  you  haven't  asked  any  leader  of  any  A.  F.  of  L.  craft 
union  what  his  specific  position  on  this  is. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  It  is  my  responsibility.     I  have  arrived 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  The  answer,  I  take  it,  is  just  "No." 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  not  asked  because  I  consider  that  I  am  well 
informed  on  that  proposition. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  answer  is,  again,  just  "No,"  one  word. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Hilhnan,  have  you  any  information  to  lead 
you  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Currier  and  the  C.  I.  O.  union  to  do 
this  job  apart  from  labor  troubles  by  other  unions  or  what  you  term 
irresponsible  elements  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.   No. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  fact  that  this  hearing  room  is  engaged  for  this  afternoon,  will 
adjourn  until  10 :  30  tomorrow  morning,  when  we  will  ask  the  same 
witnesses  to  please  return. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10:30 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  October  23,  1941.) 
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THURSDAY,   OCTOBER   23,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

The  committee  met  at  10:38  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman,  chairman;  Ralph  O.  Brew- 
ster, and  Joseph  H.  Ball. 

Also  present :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr,  Hillman, 
I  believe  you  had  some  supplemental  remarks  you  want  to  make  at 
the  start  this  morning. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SIDNEY  HILLMAN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOE  GENERAL, 
OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Resumed 

Mr.  Hillman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  questions  put  to  me  by  your 
committee  indicate  that  perhaps  I  didn't  make  a  particular  point  as 
clear  as  I  should  have  liked,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  raiding,  because 
that  is  all,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  involved  here.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  of  1  or  2  minutes  on  that  subject. 

In  the  present  situation  we  find  an  employer  who,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, has  been  antiunion  during  his  entire  business  history.  Suddenly 
we  find  him  making  a  deal  with  a  new  organization  that  seeks  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  existence  of  already  well-established  unions  in 
the  construction  field — a  field  where  these  unions  have  been  predomi- 
nant for  many  years. 

Now,  what  does  this  deal  consist  of  ?     It  involves 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  On  that  point,  Mr.  Hillman,  is  it 
your  contention  that  the  existing  organizations  should  be  left  in  undis- 
puted control ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No,  sir;  I  am  just  trying  to  bring  out  that  this  is  a 
specific  matter  of  what  we  call  raiding.  In  other  words,  there  are 
labor  fields  where  there  are  labor  organizations  established :  A.  F.  of 
L.,  C.  I.  O.,  Independent.  And  there  we  ought  to  take  a  position,  a 
proper  position,  that  it  is  none  of  our  business  what  organization 
makes  a  contract. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  I  think  that  is  what  troubled 
me,  that  I  probably  didn't  make  quite  clear  to  you  gentlemen  that  this 
judgment  that  I  have  exercised  is  because  that  is  a  particular  kind  of 
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situation  that  in  my  judgment  is  detrimental  to  our  national  defense 
effort,  detrimental  to  labor,  detrimental  to  industry,  that  it  isn't 
a  bona  fide  situation,  that  it  is  what  we  call  a  deal,  not  a  collective- 
bargaining  arrangement. 

Senator  Brewsteb.  You  challenge,  then,  the  sincerity  of  this  ar- 
rangement between  Mr.  Currier  and  the  union  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  In  my  mind,  Senator,  there  is  no  question  that  it  has 
all  the  indications  of  a  deal  and  not  a  bona  fide  agi'eement.  Just 
think  of  it.  Senator :  Here  is  a  company  that  has  dealt  with  no  unions, 
has  fought  unions,  then  it  makes  a  closed-shop  check-off  contract,  not 
for  1  year  or  for  2  years,  but  for  the  imusual  term  of  5  years.  That  is 
a  conversion,  you  know,  so  quick  and  so  rapid  that  it  indicates  some- 
thing to  me. 

Senator  Brewster.  How  do  the  rates  compare,  Mr.  Hillman? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  like,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  discuss  that  with 
members  from  Detroit. 

Senator  Brewster.  Have  you  investigated  it? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No.  I  intend  to.  I  have  just  arrived  back;  this  is 
my  third  day  in  Washington. 

Senator  Brewster.  Wouldn't  that  be  extremely  material  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  laboring  people  had  got  a  more  advantageous 
arrangement? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  It  would,  and  I  do  not  want 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Will  you  just  examine  that  rate 
schedule  which  indicates  apparently  that  the  rates  they  are  receiving 
are  approximately  25  percent  in  excess  of  the  Federation  rates? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  like  to  check  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  would  be  the  significance  of  that? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  like  to  check  that  before  I  accept  any  of 
these  statements. 

Senator  Brewster.  Is  that  authenticated? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  authentic  statement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Currier,  who  is  here.  Mr. 
Currier,  is  that  an  authentic  rate  sheet  and  comparison  of  employees 
in  your  plant  with  those  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  Avorking  under  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Currier.^    Yes. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Mr.  Fulton,  I 

Senator  Brewster.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Hillman  !  If  that  rate  sheet 
which  you  have  before  you  that  indicates  25  percent  higher  rates  than 
the  Federation  schedule  is  correct,  what  would  be  your  conclusions 
from  that? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Senator,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  I  assume  that 
this  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Currier,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  just  been  brought  to  my  attention,  just  taking  the  statement 
that  he  is  under  charges  of  having  violated  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  I  would  like  to  look  into  it  before  I  accept  this  even  as  a 
liypothetical  question. 

Senator  Brewster.  Even  as  a  hypothetical  question  ? 

Mr.  HiiXMAN.  I  say,  I  would  rather  look  into  it.  I  mean  that 
whole  situation  is  so  exceptional  that  I  would  not  like  to  generalize 
on  it. 


1  Mr.  p.  J.  Currier,  whose  testimony  appears,  supra,  pp.  2353-2366,  and  infra,  pp.  2617- 

2628. 
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Senator  Brewster.  I  think  you  can  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  wage  rates  are  a  material  matter  in  suggestions  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  say  that  if  it  is  done  for  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose  

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  You  mean  if  they  increase  wages 
for  an  ulterior  purpose? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  like  to  look  into  a  situation  which  ha& 
got  all  the  earmarks  of  being  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  Mr.  Hillman,  you  are  coming  here  to^ 
attack  Mr.  Currier  and  the  good  faith  of  this  whole  arrangement,, 
and  you  now  testify  that  you  know  nothing  whatever  regarding 
the  wage  rates  of  this  thing.  Are  you  equally  ignorant  regarding 
all  the  other  details  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  will  just 

Senator  Brewster.  Are  you  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Senator,  I  have  not  seen  the  contract. 

Senator  Brewster.  Then  wouldn't  you  think,  before  you  attack 
Mr.  Currier  in  this  way,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  inform  your- 
self as  to  the  details  of  the  labor  arrangement,  if  you  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  labor  rather  than  the  welfare  of  a  particular 
group  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Sir,  I  am  taking  the  information  given  to  me  by 
representatives  of  the  Detroit  area.  I  take  the  action  of  both  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions,  official  action,  resenting  this  particular 
situation,  and  I  shall  read  it  into  the  record ;  and  I  certainly  prefer 
that  you  gentlemen  ask  the  people  who  have  given  me  the  infor- 
mation to  state  their  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  case  will  be  heard. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  there,  though,  if  this  Currier  situation 
as  it  developed  its  sudden  love  for  unions  was  not  somewhat  in  the 
same  category  with  Ford.  You  say  that  the  5-year  contract  was. 
something  unusual  and  out  of  line.  What  is  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  contract  that  Ford  suddenly  signed  with  organized 
labor? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Sir,  with  Ford  there  was  an  election  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  wdiere  the  organization  was  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  membership  to  sign  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  answering  a  question.     May  I  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  same  procedure,  as  I  understand  it,  was; 
followed  by  Currier. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  say  my  information  is  that  it  was  not.  There 
were  months  of  negotiations  by  properly  authorized  people  and 
committees  representing  the  workers. 

May  I  just  read  through  that  2-minute  statement? 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  on  the  point  you  just  made,  Mr.  Hillman,  have  you 
any  information  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  claims  to  have  any  representatives, 
employed  by  the  Currier  organization? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  none.  They  would  have  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  have  spoken  for  themselves,  have  they  not,  iiii 
the  inquest  proceedings  ?     Have  you  not  read  those  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  not  read  them. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Have  any  men  in  your  organization  read  them  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  They  probably  have,  but  I  have  not  inquired. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  referred  to  the  death.  You  read  the  newspaper 
clippings,  but  did  you  not  read  the  testimony — the  sworn  testimony  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  that  testimony,  if  you  will  read  it,  you  will  find 
there  is  no  claim  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  they  have  any  members  in  this 
Currier  organization,  and  that  being  so,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
your  point  about  an  election ;  is  there  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  am  just  answering  the  question  of  the  chairman  as 
to  the  dissimilarity  between  this  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  the  dissimilarity  doesn't  exist  if  there  is  no  claim 
that  they  have  any  representatives  for  which  they  have  been  able  to  ask 
for  an  election. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  You  are  just  supporting  me,  Mr.  Fulton,  in  my  an- 
sw^er  that  there  is  dissimilarity. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  pointing  out  the  difference  you  quoted  has  no 
bearing. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  am  answering  a  question  put  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man as  to  what  are  the  differences  between  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
here.    You  are  simply  showing  more  things  that  are  dissimilar. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  I  can't  see  anything  dissimilar,  but 
proceed. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  This  abnormal  dealing  suggests  to  me  that  such  a 
contract  for  5  years  was  not  arrived  at  by  normal  collective  bargaining 
between  an  employer  and  bona  fide  organization.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  infer  that  this  arrangement  was  adopted  by  both  parties  for  some 
ulterior  purpose. 

Now  the  aim  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  in  this  regard  is 
quite  clear.  The  member  unions  of  the  building-trades  department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  am  told,  believe  that  their  very 
existence  is  at  stake,  since  the  United  Construction  Workers  is  engaged 
in  a  deliberate  effort  to  destroy  them.  One  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
the  teamsters  situation  in  Minneapolis  where  as  part  of  a  definite  raid- 
ing campaign  the  United  Construction  Workers  attempted  to  take  over 
their  locals  in  St.  Paul.  This,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  happened 
within  recent  months  and  precipitated  considerable  strife  in  that  area. 

Now,  this  same  organization,  the  United  Construction  Workers,  has 
come  to  Detroit,  and  is  trying  to  carry  on  the  same  disruptive  kind  of 
activity.  It  doesn't  require  any  deep-seated  knowledge  of  human  be- 
ings or  of  organizations  to  understand  the  reaction  of  thousands  of 
wage  earners  tow^ard  this  sort  of  invasion.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  may  take  steps  in  self-defense  to  protect  themselves 
against  such  attempts  to  break  down  the  organizations  of  which  they 
have  been  members  for  many  years. 

The  building  trades  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  entered  into  this 
stabilization  agreement  with  Government  agencies  in  good  faith.  They 
have  made,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  substantial  concessions.  They 
have  assumed  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  they  mean  to  dis- 
charge. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  observe  raiding  and  predatory 
activities  on  the  part  of  a  newly  formed  organization.  They  believe 
that  these  activities  would  be  condoned  and  aided  by  Government 
should  an  award  be  made  to  the  Currier  Co. 
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Gentlemen,  please  remember  this  situation  is  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  shipbuilding  or  aircraft  industries,  where  both  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  have  established  organizations.  In  the 
present  situation  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  been  established  and  organized 
for  years,  whereas  the  United  Construction  Workers  has  had  no  estab- 
lished status  whatsoever.  Therefore,  what  we  are  confronted  with 
here  is  an  exceptional  situation,  and  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  as  I  have 
testified,  I  felt  obligated  to  advise  Mr.  Carmody. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  such  raiding  tactics  are  fraught  with  the  peril 
of  bitter  factional  conflict.  They  are  more  serious  than  the  so-called 
jurisdictional  strikes  between  various  unions  affiliated  with  the  same 
national  organization. 

My  attitude  on  jurisdictional  strikes  of  whatever  kind  has  been  made 
clearly  known  to  several  congressional  committees.  I  condemn  them. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Labor  Division  of  O.  P.  M.  has  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  such  industrial  conflict.  But 
of  all  types  of  jurisdictional  disputes,  the  raiding  activity  involved 
in  the  Currier  case  constitutes  the  greatest  danger  to  our  defense 
program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  recent  statement  declared 
that 

this  is  no  time, 

in  his  opinion, 

for  labor  unions,  local  or  national,  to  begin  raiding  one  another  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  membership  or  for  similar  reasons. 

I  have  also  been  informed,  but  I  do  not  know  to  my  own  knowledge, 
of  certain  alleged  violations  by  Currier  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  the  Wagner  Act,  and  of  pending  wage  suits  by  former  Currier 
workers.  Although  my  own  advice  was  not  based  on  these  facts,  I 
assume  that  the  connnittee  intends  to  call  upon  others  who  are  fully 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Currier's  labor  record  so  that  before  your  hear- 
ings are  concluded  the  labor  relations  experience  of  this  company  will 
have  been  fully  described  to  your  committee. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Oliver 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  For  your  information,  Mr.  Hillman, 
the  information  of  this  committee  is  full  and  complete  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  when  we  get  through  with  it,  we  will  have  a  full  and  complete 
record,  and  we  appreciate  very  highly  your  advice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Now,  I  have  just  returned  in  the  last  few  days  and 
I  have  made  inquiries  from  the  people  who  have  handled  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  specific  charges  like  this,  we  would 
like  you  to  file  them  with  the  committee  so  it  may  take  such  action  as 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  just  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  those  are  hearsay  statements. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Of  certain  alleged  violations. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  those  statements  on  hearsay.  If 
.  you  came  back  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  charge  against  Cur- 
rier, we  have  all  these  charges  in  the  record  and  will  have  more  of 
them.     I  think  you  have  wasted  the  committee's  time. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  question  of  raiding,  that 
this  is  not  a  proposition  of  merely  a  jurisdictional  squabble. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  your  staff,  it  seems  quite  obvious  if  there  are 
charges  of  this  kind  that  you  have  a  much  larger  staff  than  the  com- 
mittee and  you  ought  to  furnish  the  committee  witli  detailed  facts  as 
you  believe  them  to  exist,  so  they  can  be  checked  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  those  facts  if  you  will 
submit  those  facts. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  One  of  the  facts,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you.  Mr. 
Oliver  returned  yesterday.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Labor  Relations  Branch 
of  the  Labor  Division.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Currier  stated  to  him  at 
the  time  he  concluded  his  arrangement  with  the  United  Construction 
Workers  he  did  not  have  a  single  member  of  that  union  in  his  plant. 
Neither  was  there  any  National  Labor  Relations  Board  election  to 
determine  whether  or  not  those  employees  desired  to  belong  to  the 
Construction  Workers'  Union.  Mr.  Currier  said  he  told  his  employees 
they  should  join  a  union;  he  was  visited  by  a  delegation  from  his 
company's  social  club;  and  upon  that  ground  he  made  his  deal  with 
the  Construction  Woi-kers'  Union  putting  every  employee  in  to  that 
organization  for  a  5-year  period. 

May  I  also  put  in  the  record 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  I  take  it  that  this  has  all  de- 
veloped to  vindicate  your  anticipatory  wisdom,  as  you  never  knew  it 
when  you  made  your  earlier  recommendation. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Pardon  me,  I  have  tried  to  explain  a  little  more  be- 
cause I  thought  from  the  questions  asked  me  yesterday  that  I  prob- 
ably didn't  make  myself  plain  enough,  so  I  am  trying  to  make  it  a 
little  plainer. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  made  it  plain. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Here  I  want  to  submit  to  the  record  a  clipping  from 
the  Detroit  News  as  of  yesterday :  ^ 

O.  I.  O.  Votes  To  Put  End  to  Raiding.    Council  Hits  at  Own  Organization — 

and  that  council  I  take  it  represents  all  the  C.  I.  O.  workers,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  in  that  area. 

in  a  surprise  move  Tuesday  night,  the  Detroit  &  "Wayne  County  Industrial 
Union  Council  of  the  C.  I.  O.  passed  a  resolution  opposing  raids  by  either  A.  F.  L. 
or  C.  I.  O.  unions  on  plants  where  the  employees  are  already  organized  and 
specifically  deploring  the  action  of  the  United  Construction  Workers,  a  C.  I.  O. 
union,  in  raiding  the  membership  of  the  A.  F.  L.'s  Teamsters'  Union  in  the  Detroit 
area. 

Declaring  that  the  national  defense  program  "requires  the  greatest  possible 
unity  of  the  American  people  in  order  that  Hitlerism  can  be  wiped  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  the  Council  went  on  record  as  : 

"We  oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  A.  F.  L.  or  C.  I.  O.  unions  to  conduct 
jurisdictional  raids  in  establishn>ents  where  the  employees  are  organized  in 
legitimate  trade  unions. 

"We  oppose  the  hiring  and  use  of  gunmen,  hoodlums  and  thugs  by  any  labor 
organization. 

"And  we  specifically  deplore  the  attempt  of  the  United  Construction  Workers 
(O.  I.  O.)  to  raid  the  Teamsters  Union  (A.  F.  L.)  in  the  Detroit  area." 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  C  I.  O.'s  position     *     *     * 

and  it  confirms  organizing  the  unorganized. 

SLAP  AT  LEWIS 

The  C.  T.  O.'s  action  was  interpreted  by  veteran  C.  I.  O.  leaders  as  a  move 
toward  peace  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  particularly  the  teamsters,   in  the  Detroit 


1  Mr.  Hillman  subsequontl.v  submitted  for  the  record  an  item  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
■which  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2824. 
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area,  and  as  an  obvious  slap  in  the  fare  for  John  L.  Lewis,  former  CIO 
president,  whose  brotlier,  A.  D.  Lewis,  is  the  national  head  of  the  construction 
workers. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Leather  Workers  Local  96  and  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  C.  I.  O.  delegates  present. 

The  antigun  carrying  part  of  the  resolution  voiced  the  overwhelming  feeling 
■of  C.  I.  O.  members  in  Detroit,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  was  a  further  slap  at 
the  construction  workers'  union,  four  of  whose  organizers  are  now  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  of  carrying  concealed  weapons  as  a  result  of  their  arrest  after 
a  fight  with  teamsters. 

I  would  like  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Brewster.  Now,  Mr.  Hillman,  do  I  understand  from 
what  you  have  earlier  said  that  you  have  no  information  that  any 
of  Mr.  Currier's  employees  were  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Then  the  suggestion  of  the  resolution  attack- 
ing raiding  would  not  have  any  application  to  this  situation,  would 
it? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  statement  speaks  for  itself. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  am  wondering  what  your  application  is  to 
the  Currier  picture.  If  there  were  no  members  of  the  American 
Pederation  in  the  Currier  organization,  I  don't  see  where  the  thing 
has  any  application. 

Mr.  Hillman.  It  says  there : 

We  oppose  and  specifically  deplore  the  attempt  of  the  United  Construction 
Workers  (C.  I.  O.)   to  raid  the  Teamsters  Union  (A.  F.  L.)   in  Detroit. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  has  that  to  do  with  Currier  ?  What  has 
it  to  do  with  Currier?  Why  are  you  bringing  this  here,  Mr.  Hill- 
man? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  bringing  it  here  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
things  that  make  my  judgment. 

Senator  Brewster.  What  application  has  that  thing  to  Currier  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  It  is  the  application  that  this  is  a  situation  that 
in  my  judgment  will  provoke  trouble  in  Detroit. 

Senator  Brewster.  If  the  federation  had  no  members  in  Currier, 
how  can  they  take  exception  to  the  labor  they  are  organizing? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  C.  I,  O.  in  Detroit  feels  that  way  about  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  They  don't  say  anything  about  Currier  there. 

Mr.  Hillman.  To  me,  with  my  experience,  it  spells  it  out,  you 
know,  as  much  as  anything  can  be  spelled  out.  I  am  just  trying. 
Senator,  if  I  may,  to  give  you  what  I  think  you  are  entitled  to,  the 
reasons  which  compel  my  judgment  in  the  situation.  If  it  is  a  wrong 
judgment,  well,  of  course,  that  is  my  best  judgment. 

Senator  Brewster.  Your  fear  is  that  the  feeling  which  exists  will 
be  productive  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Not  merely  the  feeling — the  question  that  people 
were  convicted  of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  It  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  fine  kind  of  fight. 

Senator  Brewster.  Were  these  people  who  were  indicted  for  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons  employees  of  Mr.  Currier  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  know  nothing 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Are  they  or  not?  You  know 
nothing. 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Of  course  not.  I  am  reading  to  you  a  statement  in 
the  Detroit  News,  a  reputable  newspaper,  as  I  know.  Senator. 

Senator  Brewster.  Tlie  point  is  that  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Currier  is  to  be  indicted  here  for  the  actions  of  people  carrying 
guns  unless  they  have  some  connection  with  Mr.  Currier,  and  you  say 
you  don't  know. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  But  pardon  me.  Senator,  my  whole  statement  to  you, 
the  force  of  the  statement  yesterday  and  today,  is  that  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  advise  Government  agencies  in  defense  not  to  take  steps 
that  will  make  for  industrial  warfare. 

Senator  Brewster.  Just  a  moment.  Now,  just  answer  my  question. 
You  have  no  information  that  the  four  gunmen  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Currier;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  no  further  information  than  what  I  have 
here. 

Senator  Brewster.  Answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  said  "No"  by  stating  it  that  way. 

Senator  Breavster.  Just  answer  the  question;  that  is  all.  You  have 
no  information  that  they  were? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No ;  I  have  no  information. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  yet  you  are  bringing  that  here  to  indict 
Mr.  Currier. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No,  sir ;  I  am  bringing  that  here  as  a  statement  that 
it  means  trouble  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Senator  Brewster.  Now,  Mr.  Hillman,  have  you  had  any  complaints 
from  other  labor  groups  against  your  action  in  this  case? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  haven't  received  a  single  one  that  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  Maybe  there  are  some  in  the  office.  I  am  back  only  3 
days  and  I  may  find  that. 

Senator  Brewster.  Wouldn't  vour  people  bring  those  to  your  atten- 
tion?      . 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  been  a  busy  man  since  I  came  back,  with  S.  P. 
A.  B.  meetings  and  O.  P.  M.  meetings,  and  the  defense  effort  involves 
more  than  merely  the  Currier  situation,  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Senator  Brewster.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  you  if  re- 
sponsible labor  groups,  who  are  ready  to  sign  their  names,  did  protest 
against  your  action? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  It  would  be  of  concern  to  me,  but  I  would  explain 
to  them  the  reasons  for  the  position  I  have  taken. 

Senator  Brewster.  Here  are  a  group  of  some  20  or  30  telegrams 
which  this  committee  has  received — Mr.  Truman,  the  chairman — from 
labor  groups  protesting  your  action  as  extremely  unfair.  You  say  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  complaints? 

Mr.  HirxMAN.  I  said  that  it  has  not  been  brought  to  my  attention 
since  I  came  back.  I  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity.  Senator,  to  read 
the  mail. 

Senator  Brewster.  That  would  counterbalance  to  some  extent  your 
position  that  trouble  might  result  if  you  awarded  the  contract  to 
Currier. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  would  like  to  see  where  the  groups  come  from  and 
I  would  like  to  explain  to  them  my  position.  Maybe  they  are  judging 
just  on  their  own  statement. 
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Senator  Brewster.  The  first  one  is  from  John  L.  Lewis.  You  would 
recognize  him  as  a  responsible  labor  leader,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  second  is  from  the  president  of  the  United 
Paper,  Novelty,  and  Toy  Workers. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  think  that  would  make  very  little  trouble.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  situation  to  them. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  next  is  from  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Union,  H.  R.  Bridges.  You  are  familiar 
with  him? 

Mr.  H11J.MAN.  Yes;  I  am.  [Laughter.]  You  mean  that  he  does  not 
like  that?  May  I  ask  you  this:  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Bridges  invite  tliem 
into  San  Francisco?  I  am  simply  saying,  Senator,  that  if  I  had  re- 
ceived that  telegram,  I  would  ask  him  why  he  doesn't  invite  the  Con- 
struction Workers  into  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  would  recognize,  Mr.  Hillman,  Mr.  Bridges' 
capacity  for  making  trouble,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  record  will  speak  for  itself. 

Senator  Brewster.  So  that  that  would  be  very  material  on  your 
line  of  labor  peace. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Oh,  pardon  me.  Mr.  Bridges  could  not  get  the  fol- 
low^ing  of  labor  in  making  trouble  in  that  kind  of  situation. 

Senator  Brewster.  Isn't  he  an  irresponsible  element? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  not — I  don't  believe,  Senator,  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  qualify  people  that  you  call  responsible  or  irresponsible;  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brewster.  The  next  is  from  the  international  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Communication  Association. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  What  is  that  name? 

Senator  Brewster.  Josephine  Timms. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  know  her  name. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think 

Mr.  HiLLMAN  (interposing).  I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

Senator  Brewster.  Now  Mr.  Hillman,  you  said  yesterday  that  you 
felt  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  entirely  clear  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  have  a  monopoly  under  this  stabilization 
agreement. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Quite  right. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  have  told  them  time  and  again. 

Senator  Brewster.  So  that  you  are  sure  there  is  no  misapprehen- 
sion on  their  part  ? 

Mr.  HiLLiMAN.  There  is  no  misapprehension  that  this  agreement 
would  give  them  a  closed  shop  proposition. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  have  in  my  hands  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service,  of  Tuesday,  September  30,  announc- 
ing your  coming  appearance  at  Seattle  in  connection  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention,  which  they  said  was  of 
a  very  dramatic  character,  and  I  quote  from  that  sheet,  which  would 
seem  to  be  duly  authorized : 

In  his  animal  report  to  the  convention,  President  John  P.  Coyne  is  expected 
to  emphasize   the   importance   of   the   stabilization   pact   entered   into   by   the 
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building  and  construction  trades  department  with  tlie  Federal  agencies  in  the 
defense  field. 

That  is  your  stabilization  agreement,  I  take  it. 
Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Yes. 
Senator  Brewster  (reading)  : 

Hillmau,  in  his  official  position  as  twin  head  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  helped  in  the 
•negotiation  of  this  pact  which  gives  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  a  virtual  closed 
shop  on  all  defense  construction  projects. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Hillman. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  is  very  much  mis- 
taken. The  statement  that  I  have  put  in  the  record,  that  30  contracts 
out  of  80  are  on  an  open-shop  basis,  contradicts  it  more  than  my  state- 
ment, and  my  statement  ought  to  be  enough  for  it ;  and  the  chair  may 
call  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Gray  who  were  the  responsible  groups 
negotiating  the  agreement,  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  sugges- 
tion that  this  agreement  gives  them  a  closed  shop,  or  whether  I  have 
not  repeated  time  and  again  that  this  agreement  does  not  provide 
for  or  against  a  closed  shop. 

Senator  Brewster.  Well,  it  is  evident  that  the  editors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service,  as  informed  by  Mr. 
Coyne,  didn't  realize  that  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  inform  them,  if 
they  need  that  information.    They  should  have  had  the  information. 

Senator  Brewster.  In  your  development  of  the  attack  on  the 
United  Construction  Workers,  you  emphasized  that  the  Federation 
of  Labor  did  practically  cover  this  construction  field.  There  seemed 
to  be  implicit  in  your  presentation  the  distinction  between  the  ship 
workers  and  other  trades  and  the  construction  trade — that  the  C.  I.  O. 
should  not  move  into  the  construction  field.    Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Hillman.  It  is,  and  Senator,  of  course  I  am  prejudiced • 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Just  a  minute.  You  said  it  is 
your  position.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  further,  if  it  is  your  position  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  should  not  move  into  the  construction  field,  why  does  that 
jiot  put  Government  backing  behind  the  control  of  that  field  which 
the  Federation  now  enjoys? 

Mr.  Hillman.  If  you  would.  Senator,  permit  me  to  answer  that 
question,  you  see,  I  take  it  you  want  the  information  and  you  want 
my  state  of  mind  on  it.  Wlien  I  said  it  is,  I  spoke  personally,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  record,  before  the  defense  effort  was  started,  that 
as  vice  president  of  the  C.  I.  O'.  I  opposed  the  C.  I.  O.'s  going  into 
the  construction  field.  But  I  wanted  to  answer  that,  that  I  don't 
consider  it  my  responsibility  or  that  I  have  any  power  to  exercise 
that  personal  judgment  in  a  relationship  as  a  Government  represen- 
tative. 

Senator  Brewster.  So  as  a  Government  representative,  you  are  not 
o])posed  to  the  C.  I.  O.  organizing  the  construction  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  no  business  to  either  oppose  or  endorse  it  as 
a  Government  representative.  It  is  none  of  my  business,  and  I  appre- 
ciate it. 

Senator  Brewoter.  And  you  are  perfectly  ready  as  a  Government 
representative  for  the  C.  I.  O.  to  proceed  with  organization  of  the 
United  Construction  Workers  by  proper  means? 
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Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Tliat  is  their  business.  That  is  their  freedom.  I 
have  no  desire,  I  have  no  right  to  advise  them  one  way  or  another. 
And  there  are  places,  if  I  may  go  on  to  say — I  was  in  Los  Angeles 
during  my  trip,  and  they  told  me  that  some  of  the  construction  work- 
ers are  working  on  F.  H.  A.  work,  which  is  financed  through  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  when  some  people  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  brought  com- 
plaints about  these  things,  I  said,  "Gentlemen^  they  have  just  as  much 
right  to  work  on  the  project  as.  you  or  nonunion  people."  We  do  not 
lay  down  any  rule  as  to  who  shall  work.  That  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  unions  and  employers.  All  I  am  stepping  into,  merely 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  is  where  I  can  see  trouble  ahead,  interfering 
with  national  defense.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Brewster.  At  what  point  is  the  organization  in  the  Currier 
shop  interfering  in  the  Currier  operation  with  the  Federation? 

Mr.  HiiXMAN.  I  don't  know.  Senator,  and  I  have  repeated  time 
and  again,  I  don't  know  the  details  of  the  Currier  situation.  I  have 
put  it  on  record  many  times,  and  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  record,  we  can  put 
it  in  a  dozen  more  times  if  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  should  dislike  to  be  convicted  by  you,  Mr. 
Hillman,  on  the  basis  of  your  information. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  am  not  convicting.  I  am  saying,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  for  the  record,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear, 
that  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  Currier  situation. 
I  am  concerned  with  trouble,  industrial  strife,  in,  the  Detroit  area 
where  there  are  millions  and  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  maybe 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  defense  work  that  we  need  quickly,  now, 
and  I  have  no  patience  with  spending  our  time  trying  to  straighten 
out  with  Currier,  with  other  organizations,  and  have  our  defense 
program  stopped  in  the  meantime.  That  is  all  that  I  consider  my 
obligation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman,  how  manj  men  do  you  have  in  your 
O.  P.  M.  Labor  Division? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  don't  know.  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  I  will  supply 
you  with  the  list. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  you  come  within  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Hillman.  There  are  hundriids. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  many  hundreds,  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Hillman,  I  would  say  probably,  full-time,  over  200;  in  ad- 
visory capacity  and  dollar-a-year,  probably  closer  to  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Fulton,  Before  you  relied  on  that  newspaper  clipping,  how 
many  of  those  hundreds  did  you  have  spend  any  time  at  all  on  this 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Sir,  this  clipping  was  presented  to  me  completely 
by  an  outsider;  I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  Wlien  I  came  here  he 
saw  me  in  the  lobby  and  said,  "Mr.  Hillman,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  you."  It  was  of  interest  to  me  and  I  thought  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  your  committee. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  it  was  accidental  that  you  even  had  the  news- 
paper clipping? 

Mr.  Hillman.  Completely  accidental.  It  was  just  that  a  gentle- 
man in  this  hall — I  couldn't  locate  him  right  now — gave  me  this 
while  we  were  waiting  before  the  doors  wei-e  open,  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Fulton,  With  respect  to  whatever  action  you  or  anyone  in 
your  Division  did  talve,  how  many  people  have  done  anything  on  this 
Currier  situation  in  your  office? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  A  number  of  people.  I  did  not  have  the  time  be- 
cause of  the  accumuLation  of  work  from  my  3  weeks'  absence — I  had 
to  give  all  the  time  to  the  O.  P.  M.  meetings  on  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, S.  P.  A.  B.  today,  a  conference  in  the  White  House  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  canceled  a  conference  in  the  White  House 
yesterday  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure  to  have  all  the  time  necessary 
to  give  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  those  related  to  this  no-strike  policy  that  we 
read  about  in  yesterday's  papers? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Those  related  to  the  no-strike  policy  that  you  made 
a  release  on  yesterday? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  The  no-strike? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes;  the  policy  of  not  interfering  with  defense  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Oh,  yes ;  that  was  done  day  before  yesterday,  and  a 
number  of  other  things, 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  you  remember  the  names  of  any  people  in  your 
organization  who  gave  you  any  information  on  this  Currier  case? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Mr.  E.  L.  Oliver,  the  head  of  my  Labor  Relations 
Division, 

Mr.  Fulton,  Had  Mr.  Oliver  gone  to  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Oh,  yes;  several  times;  not  in  connection  with  this, 
but  I  mean  he  has  been  in  Detroit  so  often  that  he  knows  Detroit. 
And  Mr.  Joe  Keenan. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Let's  take  Mr.  Oliver  first.  Did  Mr.  Oliver  give  you 
the  names  of  the  people  that  he  had  talked  with  about  this  Currier 
situation  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  haven't  asked  him  for  the  names.  I  have  asked 
for  his  information,  and  he  knows  Detroit  and  I  know  Detroit  better 
than  he  does. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  he  give  you  a  written  report  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  There  was  no  opportunity.  This  is  the  only  thing 
that  he  gave  me,  and  I  said,  "Will  you  put  it  in  writing?" — what  I 
read  to  you. 

Mr.  Fulton,  So  far  as  you  know,  did  he  talk  with  any  man  on 
behalf  of  the  A.  F,  of  L,  concerning  what  they  specifically  would  do? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  didn't  ask  him  ? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  Mr.  Joe  Keenan  surely  did. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  didn't  ask  Mr.  Oliver  whether  he  did? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  I  didn't  have  a  chance.  He  was  out  of  town  until 
this  morning.  He  came  in  this  morning,  I  think  he  was  in  Kansas 
City  yesterday. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Now,  taking  up  Mr.  Keenan ;  did  Mr,  Keenan  tell  you 
he  had  talked  with  anybody? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  That  is  right.  He  talked  with  the  A.  F.  of  L,  I 
said,  "How  is  it?" 

He  said,  "I  have  talked  to  many  of  them.  I  have  talked  to  the 
building  trades  and  I  have  talked  to  the  teamsters," 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Specifically,  how  many  did  he  talk  to? 

Mr.  HiLLMAN.  lie  told  me  he  talked  to  the  head  of  the  building- 
trades  organization.     I  couldn't  remember  his  name. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Thai? 

Mr.  Hillman.  That  must  have  been  it,  and  ISIr.  Koe  from  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  did  he  tell  you  those  two  gentlemen  told  him? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  asked  him,  "Joe,  have  you  been  quite  clear  in  your 
mind  that  this  situation  means  trouble  in  the  Detroit  area?"  and  he 
said,  "Yes ;  I  have  talked  to  the  building  trades,  I  have  talked  to  the 
teamsters,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 
Of  course,  it  is  something  that  I  knew  myself. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  mean,  you  get  to  know  these  people  before  they 
get  into  the  office.    There  isn't  too  much  time  to  give  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman,  when  people  tell  you  personally  that 
they  are  going  to  cause  you  trouble,  don't  you  usually  ask  what 
trouble  and  how  and  why  and  where  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  situations  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  expert 
on — I  may  not  be,  but  that  is  what  I  am  supposed  to  be.  I  don't  ask 
for  too  many  details,  because,  frankly,  it  is  my  responsibility,  and  I 
am  just  trymg  to  check  it  with  them,  and  I  haven't  got  the  time 
to  go  into  too  many  details  unless  I  feel  I  must  have  the  details. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  you  were  coming  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Well,  I  have  given  that  statement  to  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  Mr.  Hillman,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  great- 
est expert  in  the  world  can  act  on  a  matter  that  he  doesn't  know  the 
facts  about?  For  example,  can  a  doctor,  no  matter  how  able  he  is, 
give  you  a  prescription  for  an  illness  without  going  into  a  few  of 
these  details? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  don't  like  to  say  it,  but  you  put  me  in  a  position, 
if  I  were  to  advise  you  on  law,  see,  to  feel  that  you  know.  I  don't. 
I  know  just 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing) .  I  know  enough  about  law  never  to  give 
advice  based  on  my  experience  without  looking  at  the  individual  facts. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  know  industrial  relations. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  feel  that  it  differs  from  law  in  that  the 
detail  is  wholly  unimportant. 

Mr.  Hellman.  I  know  one  thing —  that  I  have  been  putting  in  over 
30  years  to  get  at  details  of  labor  relations.  You  have  to  define  to 
me  what  are  your  facts.  Your  facts  may  be  just  that.  [Pointing  to  a 
document  quoting  wage  rates.]  To  me  it  wouldn't  mean  much.  I 
have  to  get  a  great  deal  more  before  I  would  even  dignify  it  by  saying 
that  is  a  factual  statement.    That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  have  you  set  the  machinery  at  work  to  get  a 
great  deal  more?  What  instructions  have  you  issued  to  get  any 
facts  in  this  case,  Mr.  Hillman? 

Mr.  Hillman.  The  facts  to  me  would  be  what  I  have. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  admittedly  are  not  facts,  because  you  say  you 
haven't  got  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hillman.  You  are  dealing,  Mr.  Fulton,  in  a  field  of  attitudes. 
That  is  what  labor  is;  that  is  what  labor  relations  are.     They  are  not 
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facts.  Facts  to  a  union  manufacturer  are  different  than  to  a  fellow 
who  is  prejudiced  against  unions.  You  are  dealing  with  attitudes, 
states  of  mind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  All  right.  Now,  let's  take  attitudes  and  states  of  mind. 
That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Wait,  Mr.  Hillman;  let's  use  your  own 
statement  there.  Attitudes:  Do  you  know  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Ed 
Thai;  and,  if  so,  what  is  his  position,  his  specific  attitude,  on  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  haven't  talked  to  Mr.  Ed  Thai. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  who  has? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  would  say,  you  know,  that  when  I  am  taking  an 
attitude  in  a  community,  that  does  not  mean  that  I  talk  to  a  man.  I 
am  sorry.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  in  the  labor-relations  field 
would  not  think  of  approaching  that  way,  and  there  are  people  here  in 
this  room,  many  of  them  not  of  labor,  who  are  in  the  industrial  field, 
who,  with  all  my  apologies,  wouldn't  put  to  me  these  questions  because 
they  know  that  it  is  completely  irrelevant. 

Senator  Brewster.  Mr.  Hillman,  you  didn't  get  even  the  wage  com- 
parison. We  had  always  thought  that  labor  was  primarily  concerned 
with  wages,  but  I  understand  you  now  that  you  didn't  even  inform 
yourself  about  the  wage  situation. 

Mr.  Hillman.  Senator,  lots  of  companies  have  raised  wages  in  or- 
der to  keep  people  out  of  unions,  but  didn't  succeed.  It  is  not  merely 
an  attitude  of  wages. 

Senator  Brewster.  Here,  apparently,  is  the  C.  I.  O.  union,  secured 
by  the  25-percent  advantage  over  the  A,  F.  of  L.  union.  Now,  is  that 
material  ? 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  have  answered  that — tried  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion— that  a  number  of  employers  trying  to  keep  out  their  workers 
from  unions  have  raised  wages  and  have  not  succeeded,  because 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Well,  you  said  "have  not  suc- 
ceeded" in  keeping  out  the  union.  Mr.  Currier  has  a  union,  so  that 
the  union  would  seem  to  have  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Hillman.  I  haven't  investigated. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  haven't  investigated? 

Mr.  Hillman.  No.  Just  the  indications  are  not  what  I  would  con- 
sider according  to  Hoyle.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all,  Mr.  Hillman. 

Mr.  Lewis,  you  haven't  been  sworn  by  this  committee,  have  you  ?  Do 
you  solemnljr  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Be  seated,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  give  your  name  and  con- 
nections to  the  reporter,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  D.  LEWIS,  CHAIRMAN,  UNITED  CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Lewis.  My  name  is  A.  D.  Lewis.  I  am  chairman  of  the  United 
Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  by  authority  of  the 
executive  officers  of  tlie  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  statement  you  wanted  to  make  to  this 
committee,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lewis. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lewis.  But  just  prior  to  reading  my  prepared  statement,  in 
order  to  advise  the  committee  of  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  with  regard  to  the  controversy  just  now  raging 
concerning  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  I  want  to  read  a  telegram  that 
was  sent  to  me  this  morning  by  Mr.  Allen  S.  Haywood,  director  of 
organizations  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

A.  D.  Lewis  : 

Regardless  of  the  action  of  any  subordinate  branch  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  C.  I.  O. 
is  firmly  behind  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  and 
supporting  it  in  its  right  to  work  on  contracts  let  by  the  Government,  and  to 
function  as  a  bona  fide  labor  organization. 

AI.LEN  S.  Haywood, 
Director  of  Organisations,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

I  might  also  at  this  time  refer  to  a  telegram — I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  it  with  me — in  order  to  further  advise  the  committee  of  the 
attitude  of  the  C.  I.  O.  workers  in  the  Detroit  area,  which  telegram 
was  sent  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  C.  I.  O.,  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  John  M.  Carmody, 
Administrator  of  the  F.  W.  A.,  in  the  last  2  or  3  days,  I  have  for- 
gotten just  what  date  it  w^as  now,  in  which  he  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  action  and  to  insist  that  the  law  be 
obeyed  in  the  letting  or  awarding  of  contracts  by  the  F.  W.  A.  and 
referred  specifically  to  the  Currier  matter,  and  insisted  that  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  as  a  whole  was  requesting 
him  to  take  favorable  action  in  the  awarding  of  this  contract  to  the 
Currier  Lumber  Co. 

I  will  proceed  now  with  my  prepared  statement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  hearing  was  called  to  obtain  from 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  an  answer  to  Senator  Truman's  question  as  to  whether 
that  Government  agency  unduly  favors  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  I  believe  that  I  can  best  con- 
tribute to  the  committee's  information  on  this  point  by  relating  what 
I  know  from  actual  experience  has  been  the  effect  of  O.  P.  M.  policy 
in  the  construction  industry,  especially  in  relation  to  defense  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  I  am  prepared  to  charge  that 
O.  P.  ]SL's  labor  policy  directed  by  Mr.  Hillman  has  operated  in  a 
manner  to  discriminate  against  all  workers  who  do  not  belong  to 
A.  F.  L.  building-trades  unions.  Mr.  Hillman's  labor  division  of 
the  O.  P.  M.  has  intervened  directly  with  the  contracting  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  enforce  compliance  with  A.  F.  L.  demands  to 
the  detriment  of  other  unions.  Mr.  Hillman's  office  has  acted,  in  effect, 
as  a  recruiting  agency  for  the  A.  F.  L.  in  connection  with  defense 
projects. 

This  situation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  so-called  stabilization  agree- 
ment which  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hillman  for  O.  P.  M.  with  the 
building-trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  C.  I.  O., 
affiliate  for  the  construction  industry,  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
ferences leading  to  this  agreement.  The  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  was  not 
permitted  at  any  time  to  participate  in  any  way  in  tliis  stabilization 
program.    Our  first  information  about  it  came  from  the  press,  which 
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reported  Mr.  Hillman's  remark  that  lie  would  negotiate  with  the 
dominant  union  organization  in  the  industry.  Subsequently,  we  saw 
it  referred  to  in  various  A.  F.  L.  publications  as  establishing  an  effec- 
tive monopoly  on  all  defense  construction  for  A.  F.  L.  building- 
trades  unions. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  into  the  record  the  American  Federa- 
tion  of  Labor's  clipsheet  of  Tuesday,  September  30,  which  mentions — ■ 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  That  has  already  been  put  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Lewis ;  that  was  put  in  the  record  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  right. 

Under  date  of  July  16,  1941, 1  wrote  Mr,  Hillman  requesting  infor- 
mation about  this  stabilization  agreement  and  inquiring  why  he  was 
discriminating  against  the  C.  I.  O.  by  excluding  its  affiliate  for  this 
industry  from  the  conferences.  I  called  his  attention  to  action  by 
the  C.  I.  O.  executive  board,  which  was  supported  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  Mr.  Hillman's  own  union,  giving  complete 
endorsement  to  the  organization  of  the  workers  in  the  construction 
industry  by  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  In  reply,  on  July  24,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Hillman  aclvised  me  only  that  the  agreement — 

was  arrived  at  in  a  manner  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  attainment  of.  the 
aforesaid  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this  stabilization  agreement. 

He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  agreement  and  said  it  merited  support. 

I  am  presenting  for  the  record  here  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hillman  and 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Hillman's  re]:>ly  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  transmitting 
this  corres]3ondence  between  Mr.  Hillman  and  myself  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Proceed. 

(The  letters  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibits  Nos.  126,  127,  and 
128"  and  are  included  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  2730  and  2731.) 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thereupon,  on  July  18, 1  communicated  with  the  C.  I.  O. 
affiliates  advising  them  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  negotiations,  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  affiliate,  and  of  the  monopolistic  nature 
of  the  agreement  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Subsequent  experience  under 
the  stabilization  agreement  confirmed  my  belief  that  its  intent  was 
to  assure  a  closed-shop  arrangement  for  the  A,  F.  of  L.  on  all  Govern- 
ment defense  construction  projects.  The  actual  wording  of  the  docu- 
ment is  secondary  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  interpreted  by  the 
O.  P.  M.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  have  a  perfect  accord  on  this  subject. 

Our  first  experience  came  in  the  incident  involving  the  Blaw-Knox 
Co.,  Pittsburgh  steel  firm,  which  had  an  important  Navy  contract  that 
required  purchase  and  reconditioning  of  a  steel  mill  at  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio.  Incidentally,  this  firm  em])loys  and  has  harmonious  relation- 
ships with  3,500  C.  I.  O.  members  in  its  main  steel  mill  near  Pittsburgh. 

Because  of  the  speed  required  and  many  changes  in  plans,  Blaw- 
Knox  determined  to  do  the  renovating  work  at  Martins  Ferry  itself 
rather  than  call  for  bids  from  outside  contractors.  It  put  to  Avork 
300  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  members  at  Martins  Ferry,  and  the  work  went 
ahead. 

Then  came  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  O.  P.  M. 

Blaw-Knox  got  a  summons  to  Wnshington,  where  Joe  Keenan, 
A.  F.  of  L.  official,  now  with  Sidne^^  Hillman's  O.  P.  M.  office,  waved 
the  so-called  stabilization  agreement  for  the  construction  iiuliistry  at 
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them  and  demanded  they  fire  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  workers  and  replace 
them  with  A.  F.  of  L.  mechanics. 

This  was  the  first  astonished  Bhiw-Knox  officials  had  ever  heard 
of  the  stabilization  agreement,  and  they  quickly  pointed  out  their 
contract  with  the  Navy  said  nothing  about  what  union  their  workers 
should  join. 

But  this  didn't  bother  Keenan.  He  pointed  to  a  clause  of  the 
stabilization  agreement  that  says  subcontractors  sh.all  be  used  where 
practical.  This  meant,  he  said,  that  Blaw-Knox  had  to  stop  the 
work  it  was  already  doing  and  get  bids  from  subcontractors.  The 
fact  that  the  work  was  proceeding  with  speed  and  economy  under 
Blaw-Knox  own  direction  was  waved  aside  by  Keenan. 

It  was  also  made  clear  to  Keenan  that  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  workers 
were  local  residents  of  Martins  Ferry,  while  if  the  job  went  A.  F. 
of  L.  it  would  mean  displacing  them  for  men  from  outside.  Further, 
the  ouster  of  these  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  members,  it  was  argued,  would 
antagonize  the  C.  I.  O.  men  with  whom  Blaw-Knox  had  good  rela- 
tions over  a  period  of  years.  That  such  high-handed  action  would 
cause  ill-feeling  in  the  community  was  also  shown  by  Mayor  Wood's 
stout  defense  of  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  "C.'s  right  to  work  in  the  plant. 

At  this  point  things  began  to  get  a  little  complicated  even  for 
O.  P.  M.,  so  a  board  of  review  was  solemnly  named  to  try  and  pull 
Keenan's  A.  F.  of  L.  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  board  agreed 
that  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  members  at  work  should  be  let  alone,  but 
that  as  much  other  work  as  possible  should  be  subcontracted. 

And,  the  board  held,  bids  should  be  received  only  from  A.  F.  of  L. 
subcontractors.  Two  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  contractors  with  whom  Blaw- 
Knox  desired  to  do  business  were  advised  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
submit  bids. 

I  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
board  of  review  which  mentions  by  name  various  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 
with  whom  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  was  told  it  must  do  business — or 
else.  It  is  my  understanding  the  firm  was  advised  its  Navy  con- 
tract might  go  elsewhere  if  it  did  not  heed  O.  P.  M.'s  edict  that 
it  subcontract  to  A.  F.  of  L.  contractors. 

(The  copy  of  decision  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  129'^ 
and  is  included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2731.) 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  going  to  read  extracts  from  the  agreement. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  mean  the  agreement,  or  the  decision? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  decision ;  pardon  me,  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
review. 

It  is  listed  as  an  agreement  between  the  board  of  review  and  the 
Blaw-Knox  Co.    [Reading  from  "Exhibit  No.  129" :] 

As  a  result  of  deliberation  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and 
O.  P.  M.  representatives,  Messrs.  John  E.  Addicks,  James  P.  Mechan,  and 
R.  Coni-ad  Cooper,  susgestions  were  made  to  solve  existing  problems  in  the 
Martins  Ferry  Division  of  Blaw-Knox  Co. ;  which  threatens  suspension  of  work 
on  tliis  vital  defense  project,  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  Blaw-Knox  Co.  will,  within  5  days,  suspend  work  by  its  employees 
on  all  parts  of  the  project  defined  as  "new  construction". 

2.  Blaw-Knox  Co.  will  continue  to  do  its  maintenance  and  production  work 
with  its  own  employees,  known  as  production  and  maintenance  workers. 

3.  The  Blaw-Knox  Co.  will,  as  promptly  as  possible,  subcontract  this  so-called 
new  construction  work,  such  subcontracts  to  specify  union  labor  in  accordance 
with  the  national  agreement.     Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  Government  agencies,  engaged  in  defense  construction  and  the 
building  and  construction  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

4.  Tlie   so-called  new   construction   work   will   be   defined   as   follows : 

The  agreement  then  goes  on  to  define  the  classification  of  work  which 
must  be  done  by  A.  F.  of  L.  contractors  and  members :  Iron  workers, 
carpenter  workers,  electrical  workers,  truck  drivers,  asbestos  workers^ 
bricklayers,  roof  workers,  engineers,  painters,  plumbing,  steam  and 
gas  fitting  local  No.  83,  boilermakers,  cement  finishers,  and  laborers. 
[Con tinning  reading:] 

As  soon  as  each  part  of  the  so-called  new  construction  is  completed  by  the 
subcontractors,  such  buildings,  machines,  and  so  forth,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Blaw-Kuox  Co.,  to  be  maintained  and  operated  by  employees  of  the  Blaw-Knox 
Co. 

The  above  suggestions  were  found  acceptable  to  all  representatives  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  receive  the  problem. 

Additional  representatives  present  were  as  follows : 

For  the  Blaw-Knox  Co. :  L.  E.  Joseph,  vice  president ;  N.  B.  Ornitz,  vice  presi- 
dent ;  L.  C.  Edgar,  general  superintendent. 

For  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Wheeling  and  Vicinity: 
Lawrence  Witzberger,  president,  also  representing  the  plumbers  and  steam 
fitter.s ;  Ralph  Watson,  vice  pi'esident,  also  representing  carpenters  Patrick 
O'Malley,  regional  structural  iron  workers ;  S.  S.  Gould,  representing  electrical 
workers ;  N.  R.  Plumby,  representing  cement  finishers ;  Ross  Keffer,  representing 
the  painters;  Joseph  Larey,  representing  the  teamsters. 

This  particular  contract  was  let  to  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  which 
operates  in  the  dual  capacity  of  manufacturing  and  fabricating  steel, 
as  well  as  being  a  subsidiary  of  the  company  which  operates  as  a'  con- 
struction company  to  do  construction  work  in  their  own  plants,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  outside  work  where  they  are  able  to  bid  upon 
the  jobs.  However,  the  company  was  granted  the  contract  by  the 
Navy  and  was  prohibited  from  completing  the  contract  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  contemplated  when  the  contract  was  let,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Review  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  under  the  agreement  consummated  between  Mr.  Hillman  and  the 
building  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Thus,  the  firm  was  forced  to  subcontract  this  work  to  A.  F.  of  L. 
contractors  despite  the  fact  that  it  will  take  from  3  to  6  months  longer 
and  cost  upward  of  twice  as  much,  according  to  officials  of  Blaw- 
Knox  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  informs  us  that  the  Blaw-Knox  Co. 
estimates,  the  labor  cost  will  be  increased  by  $97,494;  that  such  an 
increase  will  actually  residt  is  debatable;  so  the  signer  of  the  letter 
from  the  Navy  says. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  estimates 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  Navy  takes  no  position  on  it,  as 
usual. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  giving  you  what  is  given  to  our  people  by  the 
Blaw-Knox  officials. 

Then  came  the  case  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  and  its  extremely  low 
bid  on  a  300-unit  defense  housing  project  at  Wayne,  Mich.  I  believe 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  consume  the  committee's  time  by  reciting  the 
facts  in  the  Currier  episode  since  you  have  already  heard  testimony 
from  Federal  Works  Administrator  John  M.  Carmody  and  Patrick  J. 
Currier,  the  contractor.  However,  I  shall  file  for  the  record  a  review 
of  the  case  which  I  have  sent  to  all  C.  I.  O.  affiliates. 
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My  letter  to  the  C.  I.  O.  affiliates  of  October  13,  giving  a  review 
and  history  of  the  Currier  case  incident 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  all  right;  it  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  130"  and  is  included 
in  the  appendix  on  p.  2732.) 

AVithin  the  last  few  days  there  has  also  come  to  light  a  somewhat 
similar  episode  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.,  where  members  of  the  U.  C.  W. 
O.  C.  and  local  residents  of  the  community  are  excluded  from  employ- 
ment while  the  A,  F.  of  L.  imports  workers  from  other  States.  The 
contractor's  representative  in  this  instance  states  that  he  signed  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  closed-shop  agreement  because  of  his  understanding  that 
the  O.  P.  M.  stabilization  agreement  required  him  to  do  so.  Some 
1,500  families  were  evacuated  from  the  camp  site  and  who  have  not 
yet  been  paid  for  their  homes  are  living  in  destitution  while  promised 
jobs  on  the  camp  go  to  outsiders  imported  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Here 
again,  A.  F.  of  L.  representatives  boldly  asserted  in  public  addresses 
and  otherw^ise  that  the  O.  P.  M.  agreement  meant  that  they  were  to 
do  all  defense  construction, 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Army  informs  us  that  they  very 
definitely  did  not  take  the  position  that  it  was  a  closed  shop.  They 
wouldn't  know  what  the  contractor  may  have  thought,  but  the  Army 
has  never  taken  the  position  that  the  stabilization  agreement  requires 
closed  shop. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Fulton,  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  for  me  to 
keep  up  with  the  Army  on  that,  because  I  think  you  are  familiar  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Army  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  when  it  took  in  the  TNT 
plant  at  St.  Louis.  The  policy  was  changed  locally  and  nationally 
two  or  three  different  times  on  that  particular  project. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  Proceed  with  your  statement.  That 
is  absolutely  true  about  that  St.  Louis  situation.  You  are  at  the 
top  of  page  5,  the  first  paragraph  on  page  5. 

Mr.  Lewis.  At  this  time,  in  connection  with  the  Camp  Chaffee 
case,  I  wish  to  insert  for  the  record  a  message  on  United  States  de- 
fense policies  by  President  Koosevelt,  in  which  he  states : 

As  far  as  possible,  local  employment  and  other  agencies  designated  by  tlie 
United  States  Employment  Service  should  be  utilized. 

These  incidents,  I  believe,  substantially  demonstrate  that  the  effect 
of  this  stabilization  agreement  is  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  tlie 
A.  F.  of  L.  building  trades  on  defense  construction.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  O.  P.  M.  has  never  repudiated  this  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  except  by  a  few  half-hearted  and  off-the-record  denials  to 
newspapermen.  I  challenge  Mr.  Hillman  to  deny  that  this  agreement 
is  not  what  I  have  shown  that  it  is — a  virtual  monopoly  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  on  all  defense  construction.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  use  the  powers  of  government 
on  behalf  of  one  branch  of  labor  against  another.  It  is  the  rankest  sort 
of  discrimination  against  anyone  who  refuses  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
building-trades  unions  of  the  A.  F,  of  L. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hillman's  statement  here  to 
us  which  does  constitute  a  categorical  denial. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  in  my  opinion,  Senator.  It  is  not  a  denial  that  will 
stand  up. 
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It  appears  to  me  also  that  this  policy  established  by  Mr.  Hillman 
and  the  O.  P.  M.  usurps  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  and  in  effect  rewrites  and  reverses  a  labor  policy  which 
has  been  established  by  Congress  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  other  laws.  It  certainly  adds  a  new  and  sweeping  clause  to  the 
Bacon-Davis  Act,  which  governs  Government  construction  projects  by 
requiring  that  all  such  projects  shall  be  done  by  A.  F.  of  L.  labor. 

It  is  evident  that  certain  officials  of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment have  accepted  a  rather  strange  doctrine  to  the  general  effect  that 
workers  in  certain  industries  "belong"  to  certain  labor  groups  regard- 
less of  their  own  wishes. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  theory  that  Sidney  Hillman's  Labor 
Division  put  forward  its  so-called  stabilization  agreement  for  the  con- 
struction industry.  This  is  little  more  than  a  barefaced  attempt  to 
assure  that  all  defense  construction  work  shall  be  monopolized  by  A.  F. 
of  L,  contractors  and  unions. 

As  explained  sub  rosa  by  some  defense  officials,  this  agreement  is 
projected  on  the  basis  of  conceding  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building-trades 
unions  jurisdiction  over  the  construction  industry.  The  officials 
blandly  claim  that  A.  F.  of  L.  has  agreed  to  remain  outside  automo- 
biles, steel,  and  other  basic  industries. 

The  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  rejects  this  type  of  thinking.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  workers  in  any  industry  belong  to  anybody  except  themselves. 
The  workers  are  the  ones  who  have  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
union  affiliation.  It  is  not  for  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington  to  de- 
cide for  them  what  union  they  shall  join.  Such  action  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  policy  set  forth  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

If  private  emj^loyers  use  coercion  to  force  their  employees  into  a 
union,  the  employers  are  rightly  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  which  guarantees  the  worker  protection  in  making  his  own  free 
choice.  Why  should  the  Government,  then,  itself  pursue  a  policy  of 
coercion  that  it  brands  as  illegal  when  practiced  by  private  employers? 

Furthermore,  common  sense  dictates  that  nobody  in  Government  can 
divide  industry  into  segments  and  make  a  binding  agreement  that  A.  F. 
of  L.  shall  have  this  section  and  C.  I.  O.  that  section.  Such  a  proposal, 
if  openly  stated,  would  be  solidly  rejected  by  the  workers  as  being  a 
new  form  of  slavery.  Free  American  labor  will  never  permit  Hillman 
or  any  other  Government  official  in  Washington  to  forbid  them  joining 
the  union  they  themselves  choose. 

This  attempt  by  Hillman  to  fasten  the  craft  union  strangle  hold  on 
workers  in  the  construction  industry  is  simply  a  new  version  of  A.  F. 
of  L.  jurisdictional  claims  that  were  exploded  long  ago  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
There  was  a  time  when  A.  F,  of  L.  unions  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all 
workers,  organized  or  unorganized,  in  the  basic  industries  that  are 
now  organized  by  the  C.  I.  O.  It  sabotaged  and  fought  C.  I.  O.  organ- 
ization of  autos,  steel,  rubber,  and  so  forth,  and  still  does  to  some 
extent.  Now  it  falls  back  on  the  specious  plea  that  workers  in  the 
construction  industry  are  its  property. 

The  notorious  record  of  the  building-trades  unions  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  has  failed  the  workers  of  this  indus- 
try, just  as  badly  as  it  failed  the  workers  of  the  basic  industries. 
Prior  to  the  C.  t.  O.,  for  a  half  century,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  had 
no  competition  and  as  a  result  it  became  indifferent  and  corrupt. 
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Instead  of  fighting  on  the  workers'  behalf,  it  chose  the  easy  way 
of  backdoor  agreements,  kick-backs,  political  deals,  and  similar  shady 
devices.     It  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Nation's  w^orkers. 

The  C.  I.  O.  challenged  all  this  in  the  mass  indnstries  and  now 
challenges  it  in  the  construction  industry.  It  is  a  strange  and  dis- 
turbing spectacle  to  find  the  O.  P.  M.  lending  itself  to  this  latest 
A.  F.  of  L.  effort  to  maintain  its  monopoly  on  the  construction  work- 
ers of  the  Nation. 

While  the  O.  P.  M.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  are  working  hand  in  glove 
to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  all  construction  jobs  it  should  be  noted 
that  among  the  Nation's  largest  industries,  building  construction 
is  one  of  the  most  poorly  organized.  A.  F.  of  L.  is  attempting  to 
have  the  O.  P.  M,  do  the  organizing  job  that  it  was  unable  to  do 
itself.  Of  3,000,000  workers  in  this  industry,  far  less  than  a  mil- 
lion are  members  of  unions.  I  should  like  to  cite  the  testimony  by 
D.  W.  Tracy,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers, an  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate,  before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  where  he  admitted  that  residential  construction  espe- 
cially is  largely  nonunion.     I  quote  Mr.  Tracy : 

Now,  as  close  as  we  could  fisnre  it  in  these  United  States,  90  percent  of 
the  small  homes  throughout  this  country  are  erected  and  equipped  b(y  work- 
ers not  members  of  any  labor  organization ;  90  percent  is  done  by  nonunion 
people. 

Here  we  have  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  admitting  that  it  has  never  organized  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  workers  on  residential  construction  and  yet  it  has  the  aud- 
acity to  ask  the  Government  to  give  it  a  100-percent  monopoly  on 
this  type  of  building  when  it  is  financed  by  the  Government. 

Large  segments  of  the  construction  industry  are  almost  entirely 
outside  of  the  union  fold.  In  addition  to  residential  construction 
which  is  almost  entirely  a  nonunion  proposition,  most  of  the  heavy 
construction,  such  as  roads,  dams,  railroads,  aqueducts,  and  so  forth, 
are  on  an  open-shop  basis.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  building 
program  of  the  Government  and  political  alliances  entered  into  by 
the  building  trades  unions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  it  would  be  hard  for 
them  to  maintain  their  organizations  at  all. 

I  cite  as  further  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  or- 
ganize, the  widespread  publicity  in  connection  with  initiation  fees 
being  charged  workers  on  Government  projects  at  the  present  time. 
If  these  men  were  already  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  initiation  fees  for  them  to  join. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  news  story  printed  some — 
1  do  not  have  a  copy  of  it  now — months,  a  month  or  two  ago  by 
the  New  York  Times,  exposing  the  so-called  take  on  the  Fort  Meade 
job  just  outside  of  Washington,  in  Maryland. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  New  York  Times  at  that 
time  reported  the  take  as  being  in  excess  of  some  $400,000  in  initia- 
tion fees  from  the  sixty-some-thousand  men  who  were  employed  on 
the  job. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  that  whole  situation  under  ob- 
servation right  now,  and  is  going  into  the  details  of  the  matter  to 
which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 
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The  Nation's  taxpayers  have  an  important  stake  in  this  matter 
and  their  interests  are  also  betrayed  by  the  O.  P.  M.-A.  F.  of  L. 
colhision.  On  the  single  Currier  contract  alone  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment between  a  quarter  million  and  a  half  million  dollars  more 
if  O.  P.  M.'s  advice  is  accepted  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  The 
craft  union's  long-standing  opposition  to  modern  technics  of  produc- 
tion, such  as  are  utilized  by  Currier  and  other  progressive  firms,  has 
kept  the  construction  of  small  homes  lagging  far  behind  the  people's 
needs  for  many  years.  Why  should  the  Government  subsidize  a  sys- 
tem of  construction  that  is  costing  millions  more  for  defense  proj- 
ects and  which  has  retarded  the  industry  for  generations?  Why  is 
not  this  a  good  time — a  time  when  maximum  speed  and  efficiency  are 
vital — to  place  the  construction  industry  on  a  par  with  the  other 
modern  industries  of  America?  Why  does  the  Government  attempt 
to  hold  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  ? 

It  has  been  argued  in  defense  of  O.  P.  M.'s  policy  that  it  seeks  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  construction  industry.  It  is  frankly  set  forth 
that  this  monopoly  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to 
keep  the  squabbling  craft  unions  from  striking  defense  projects. 
Even  if  it  did  bring  about  this  result,  it  would  be  indefensible  on 
fundamental  grounds,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  has  itself  been  the  source 
of  disputes.  Soon  after  it  was  announced,  there  were  several  strikes 
in  protest  of  its  provision  waiving  double  time  for  overtime.  Other 
building-trades  strikes  have  continued  with  regularity  and  are  daily 
reported  in  the  press  despite  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  building- 
trades  department  of  the  American  Fedei-ation  of  Labor.  It  has  also 
served  to  create  disputes  between  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  as  in  the 
Martin's  Ferry  case  where  all  was  harmony  until  the  O.  P.  M.  inter- 
vened with  its  high-handed  scheme  to  throw  300  local  men  out  of 
work  and  replace  them  with  imported  A.  F.  of  L.  members.  Here 
was  a  case  where  the  O.  P.  M.  made  two  labor  disputes  grow  where 
none  grew  before. 

Another  serious  objection  to  this  extraordinary  policy  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  discriminates  against  local  labor  in  the  communities  of 
defense  projects.  In  few  instances,  if  any,  has  the  A.  F.  L.  the  number 
of  members  in  the  community  required  to  complete  the  big  projects. 
That  is  because  they  have  failed  to  organize  the  industry  all  these 
years,  preferring  instead  to  exploit  it.  So,  when  one  of  these  big  jobs 
comes  along  the  A.  F.  L.  finds  itself  with  onlv  a  handful  of  members. 
It  then  sends  out  word  over  the  country  and  rounds  up  workers  from 
other  States  many  miles  removed  from  the  site  of  the  project.  Local 
men  who  seek  employment  are  required  to  pay  initiation  fees,  work- 
permit  fees,  and  other  charges,  simply  for  the  privilege  of  working 
on  a  defense  project.  In  most  cases  they  do  not  obtain  union  member- 
ship, but  only  temporary  work-permit  cards  allowing  them  to  work. 
When  the  job  is  done  the  A.  F.  L.  fades  out  of  the  picture  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  workers'  money.  The  workers 
themselves  have  no  voice  in  the  disposition  of  these  vast  smns  exacted 
from  their  earnings.  If  this  is  not  a  species  of  racketeering,  then  I 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

National  defense  itself  is  being  injured  and  retarded  by  this  O.  P.  M. 
policy,  as  this  committee  could  readily  see  if  it  would  send  investigators 
to  some  of  these  projects,  such  as  Camp  Chaffee  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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Projects  for  defense  hoiising,  such  as  that  at  Wayne,  Mich.,  are  delayed 
Aveeks  by  disputes  here  in  Washington  between  the  O.  P.  M.  and  the 
contracting  agency  initiated  by  the  policy  in  question. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  had  investigators  at  a  number 
of  these  camps,  and  it  has  one  now  there  for  this  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Very  good. 

This  resuhs  in  fewer  bids  being  received  and  in  excessive  estimates 
by  those  who  do  bid. 

It  might  concern  tlie  committee  to  know  that  while  this  dispute 
between  the  O.  P.  M.  and  F.  W.  A.  has  been  going  on  here  in  Wash- 
ington the  defense  workers  who  are  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  the  De- 
troit area  are  suffering  severe  hardships,  and  because  these  homes  are 
not  being  built  families  are  living  in  trailers,  old  shacks,  barns,  and  in 
abandoned  schools  and  other  insanitary  and  unfit  structures. 

Later  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wales,  with  the  committee's  permission,  to 
introduce  definite  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Questions  of  legality  are  also  raised,  as  in  the  Currier  case  we  have 
the  Justice  Department  holding  that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the 
F.  W.  A.  not  to  give  the  contract  to  the  low  bidder,  wliile  O.  P.  M. 
exerts  its  influence  against  award  of  the  contract.  In  the  case  of  con- 
tractors whose  employees  are  members  of  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C,  they 
cannot  obtain  Government  contracts  without  violating  the  National 
Labor  Eelations  Act,  if  this  O.  P.  M.  policy  is  to  stand. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  O.  P.  M. 
policy  in  granting  a  closed  shop  in  effect  to  A.  F.  L.  unions  and  the 
refusal  of  the  closed  shop  by  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
to  C.  I.  O.  unions.  If  this  policy  of  a  closed  shop  for  the  A.  F.  L.  in 
the  construction  industry  is  to  prevail,  then  it  should  logically  be  ex- 
tended to  all  other  industries,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  should  obtain 
closed-shop  agreements.  In  comparing  the  policy  of  the  O.  P.  M.  in 
the  construction  industry  and  the  policy  of  the  N.  D.  M.  B.  in  other 
industries  there  is  clear-cut  discrimination  against  the  whole  C.  I.  O. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt  from  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.,  who 
says,  in  part :  ^  . 

In  fact,  this  discrimination  is  more  pronounced  than  is  disclosed  on  the 
surface  of  these  two  policies,  due  to  the  circumstances  that  this  policy  was  set 
up  with  the  A.  F.  L.  building  trades  without  any  elections  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  any  other  Government  agencies,  while  the  only  places 
we  are  asking  for  closed  shops  are  where  it  has  been  clearly  decided  that  we 
have  a  preponderance  of  the  membership. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  Thomas  as  referred  to  at  the  start 
of  my  testimony. 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  O.  P.  M.  granting  a  closed-shop 
arrangement  to  the  A.  F.  L.  over  workers  who  have  never  belonged 
to  their  unions  and  who  join  only  under  protest,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  N.  D.  M.  B.  withholds  approval  of  closed-shop  plans  for 
C.  I.  O.  unions  which  have  won  elections  and  whose  membership  are 
demanding  this  measure  of  job  and  union  security.  Is  there  not 
presented  here  a  most  unequal  picture  of  Government  treatment  of 
the  A.  F.  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  ?    The  A.  F.  L.  is  coddled  by  Hillman's 


1  Subsequently  entered  In  the  record  as  part  of  Exhibit  No.  133,  see  appendix,  p.  2736. 
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office  and  given  a  license  to  exploit  all  the  workers  on  defense  projects, 
while  C.  I.  O.'s  legitimate  claims  are  turned  down  by  another  agency. 
Is  the  O.  P.  M.  an  agency  to  promote  national  defense,  or  an  agency 
to  promote  the  A.  F.  L.  ? 

Is  an  all-powerful  Government  clothed  with  extraordinary  emer- 
gency powers  to  be  permitted  by  Congress  to  throw  its  full  weight 
behind  one  branch  of  the  labor  movement  which  has  notoriously 
exploited  the  workers  and  retarded  the  industry  in  which  it  claims 
dominance? 

Now,  just  a  word  about  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee  which  was  established  by  the  C.  I.  O.  in  1939.  I 
submit  for  the  record  copies  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  on  January  8  and 
January  9,  1941.  We  intended  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C,  outlining  the  program.^ 

The  Chairman.  You  may  submit  that  later.^ 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  will  send  that  later,  with  the  committee's  permis- 
sion. 

(The  documents  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibits  Nos.  131  and 
132"  and  appear  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  2735  and  2736.) 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  our  program  pam- 
phlet, which  outlines  our  policies.  I  also  am  submitting  copies  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  C.  I.  O.  convention  and  executive  board, 
endorsing  this  program. 

We  are  an  industrial  union  in  the  construction  industry,  which 
means  that  we  combine  all  the  crafts  into  a  single  union,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  source  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  C.  I.  O.  entered 
this  industry  after  carefid  consideration  and,  in  fact,  after  being 
appealed  to  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  exploited  workers  of  this 
industry  who  were  confronted  with  intolerable  conditions  permitted 
by  the  A.  F.  L.  and  with  serious  hardships  in  the  open-shop  field. 
Since  so  much  of  the  industry  is  unorganized,  we  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  make  substantial  gains  among  workers.  We  have  chartered 
more  than  400  local  unions  and  have  a  membership  that  is  over 
50,000  at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion,  systems  of  forced  labor  practiced  by  the  Fascist- 
dominated  nations  of  old  Europe  are  brought  vividly  to  mind  by 
the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  toward  workers 
in  this  giant  construction  industry.  It  passes  understanding  that  a 
powerful  Government  agency  should  lend  itself  to  the  perpetuation 
of  intolerable  conditions  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
industry  and  exploited  its  labor  for  so  many  years. 

AVlien  the  Government  says  to  a  man  that  he  must  join  a  certain 
type  of  union,  or  none  at  all,  it  definitely  marks  the  most  backward 
step  ever  taken  in  the  history  of  labor  relations  in  this  nation. 
Freedom  of  choice  as  guaranteed  by  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  other 
prolabor  legislation  for  which  labor  has  fought  a  half-century  strug- 
gle, is  being  discarded  by  the  O.  P.  M,  Here  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  set  of  bureaucrats,  clothed  with  extra  legal  powers,  undertaking 
to  rewrite  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  to  impose  on  free  Amer- 
ican labor  a  new  form  of  slavery. 


1  SubscquenUy  submitted  and  included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2815. 
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By  what  rule  of  reason  or  policy  should  any  branch  of  labor  or 
industry  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis 
in  the  defense  program  of  our  Nation  ?  Wliy  are  savings  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  so  lightly  discarded  in  order 
to  continue  an  outmoded  and  too-often  corrupt  set-up  in  this  in- 
dustry? Are  American  workers  now  to  be  subjects  of  a  "labor 
front"  on  the  Hitler  model?  Are  leputable  businessmen  to  be  turned 
away  solely  because  they  have  sought  to  deal  fairly  with  their  em- 
ployees in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Federal  labor  laws? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vital  questions  raised  by  the  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  Sidney  Hillman's  Labor  Division  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
in  its  stealthy  efforts  to  enforce  a  deal  with  the  building  trades  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Fortunately,  this  matter  has  now  been  blasted  out 
into  the  open  where  the  public  may  judge.  We  are  willing  to  let 
determination  of  this  issue  go  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  woidd  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  It 
was  implied  here  in  this  testimony  that  there  might  have  been  a  deal 
between  you  and  Currier  in  the  organization  of  his  plant.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Most  assuredly  it  is  not.  More  than  a  year  ago  (I 
don't  recall  the  date)  our  organization  conducted  an  organizing 
campaign  among  Mr.  Currier's  employees,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Automobile  Workers  Union  in  Detroit.  A  strike  was  called,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Currier  just  licked  the  devil  out  of  our  boys 
up  there  at  that  time.  We  were  forced  to  call  the  strike  off  and 
return  to  work.  We  continued  our  organizing  efforts,  however,  and 
those  organizing  efforts  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the  contract 
between  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  and  the  United  Construction  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee,  which  has  been  termed  a  "sweetheart" 
construction  by  members  and  officeis  of  the  A.  F.  of  L, 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  wasn't  anj  deal  between  you  and  Mr. 
Currier  on  this? 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  was  not.  I  never  met  Mr.  Currier  until  he  came 
to  Washington  and  sought  our  assistance  in  attempting  to  secure  his 
just  rights  in  having  the  defense-housing  project  awarded  to  him 
when  he  was  low  bidder  on  the  contract.  That  was  the  first  I  ever 
met  Mr.  Currier. 

In  regard  to  "sweetheart"  agreements,  so-calledj  the  only  "sweet- 
heart" agreement  that  I  know  of  in  connection  with  this  particular 
case  at  all  is  the  "sweetheart"  agreement  signed  between  the  Associate 
Director  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  Mr,  Sidney  Hillman,  and  the  building  trades 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  evidence  of 
its  "sweetheartedness"  can  be  found  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hillman  under 
date  of  July  16  and  his  letter  to  me  under  date  of  July  24,  in  which 
the  C.  I.  O.  affiliate  in  the  construction  industry  was  completely 
ignored  and  barred  from  any  participation  whatsoever  in  the  making 
of  this  so-called  stabilization  agreement,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
C.  I.  O.  members  in  the  construction  industry  had  as  much  right  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  that  agreement  as  any  other  man  in  the 
construction  industry.  That's  the  only  place  that  I  know  of  where 
the  charge  of  a  "sweetheart"  agreement  in  the  Currier  case  can  be 
made,   and  that   is  the   so-called  stabilization   plan   and   agreement 
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between  the  O.  P.  M.  and  the  building  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Senator  Brewstee.  When  was  this  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Cur- 
rier for  your  committee  ? 

Mr,  Lewis.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  date,  Senator,  but  it  was  prior 
to  the  bidding  on  the  300-unit  defense  housing  job. 

Senator  Brewster,  "Wliat  about  Mr.  Hillman's  charges  against  you 
of  raiding? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  Mr.  Hillman's  organization  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  In  convention  and  in  execu- 
tive board  meetings  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Mr. 
Hillman's  organization  voted  a  complete  endorsement  of  the  action  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in 
setting  up  the  U.  C,  W.  O.  C. 

Senator  Brewster.  Was  Mr,  Hillman  a  member  of  that  board? 

Mr,  Lewis.  Mr,  Hillman  was  a  participant  in  the  convention,  and 
his  organization  were  members  of  the  executive  board.  Whether  he 
was  present  at  the  time,  I  do  not  recall. 

On  the  question  of  raiding,  as  you  raid  on  the  A,  F,  of  L,  by  accept- 
ing into  membership  the  employees  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  in 
Detroit.  Anyone  who  can  term  that  a  raid  has  a  different  conception 
of  the  English  language  than  I  have.  There  were  no  members  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L,  among  the  Currier  employees,  as  I  understand  it.  If 
there  were,  they  signified  their  desires  to  belong  to  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  by  signing  a  pledge  card,  stating  that  it  was 
their  desire  to  do  so;  and  every  man  in  the  United  Construction 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Currier 
Lumber  Co,  in  Detroit  did  sign  such  a  card,  without  coercion  or 
intimidation,  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 

Senator  Ball,  Did  you  have  any  members  in  the  Currier  plant 
when  the  negotiations  with  Mr,  Currier  leading  to  this  contract 
opened  ? 

Mr.  Lewis,  We  did. 

Senator  Ball.  How  many. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Many  of  them.  I  don't  recall.  That  was  handled 
entirely  by  the  local  boys  in  Detroit,  and  I  don't  recall.  Well,  I 
never  clid  know  exactly. 

Senator  Ball.  Mr.  Currier  indicated 

Mr.  Lewis  (interposing).  I  was  informed  in  a  general  way  from 
time  to  time  that  their  organization  campaign  was  proceeding  nicely 
among  the  employees  of  the  plant,  and  they  were  signing  addi- 
tional members  every  day.  That  information  finally  culminated  in 
their  advice  to  me  of  the  contract  that  had  been  signed  by  the  com- 
pany and  our  representatives  and  forwarded  to  our  office  for  ap- 
proval by  the  national  organization. 

Senator  Ball,  That  doesn't  quite  coincide  with  the  story  Mr,  Cur- 
rier told  us.  He  said  that  the  so-called  company  union,  his  employees, 
had  voted  as  a  body, 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  campaign  was  proceeding.  I  don't  know  the  de- 
tails of  just  how  or  how  fast  or  anything  else  the  employees  of  this 
particular  employer  out  there  signified  a  desire   to  belong  to  the 

u.  c.  w.  o,  c. 
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Senator  Ball.  Could  you  get  that  information  for  us — how  many 
members  in  the  Currier  plant  you  had  when  the  negotiations  leading 
to  this  contract  began  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  can  try  it.  I  tliink  that  possibly  we  may  be  able 
to  get  it,  sir.     You  mean  when  the  contract  was  signed  ? 

Senator  Ball,  No  ;  when  the  negotiations  opened. 

Mr.  Lewis.  "WTien  the  negotiations  opened? 

Senator  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  For  your  information,  negotiations  start  from  the  time 
that  we  obtain  what  we  consider  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  a 
given  plant  or  the  majority  of  employees  of  a  given  employer.  Then 
the  organization  representing  those  men  start  negotiations  and  con- 
tinue their  eiforts  to  sign  up  the  rest  of  the  employees.  I  will,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  secure  that  information  for  you. 

Senator  Ball.  Well,  you  say,  then,  that  you  had  over  a  majority 
of  the  Currier  employees  when  this  contract  was  agreed  upon?  Is 
that  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  we  started  our  negotiations  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  contract  as  soon  as  we  secured  a  majority  of  the 
employees. 

Senator  Ball.  Well,  then,  you  must  have  had  a  majority  when  the 
contract  was  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  isn't  good  practice.  Senator,  to  attempt  to  secure  a 
contract  from  a  contractor  or  an  employer  unless  you  have  a  majority 
of  his  employees  signed  up  into  the  organization. 

Senator  Ball.  Of  course,  it  has  been  done  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  has  been  done,  but  not  by  the  United  Construction 
Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Senator  Ball.  I  would  like  to  go  into  this  question  of  raiding. 
Has  your  union  ever  taken  over,  bodily,  members  who  were  formerly 
members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  union  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ball.  That  is  what 

Mr.  Lewis  (interposing).  In  the  case  of  the  Truck  Drivers  local 
union  out  in  Minneapolis,  the  officers  of  the  local  union,  the  executive 
board  clothed  with  authority  from  the  local  union  itself,  appealed  to 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  for  affiliation. 

Senator  Ball.  And  you  granted  a  charter  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  granted  a  charter,  if  you  call  that  raiding.  The 
men  were  making  their  own  free  choice  in  asking  for  affiliation  with 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Senator  Ball.  The  officers  at  that  time  were  under  investigation 
by  the  international  officers. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Ball.  There  have  been  several  stories  in  the  paper  about 
that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  action  of  the  executive  board  of  that  particular 
local  union  that  governed  our  action  in  granting  that  charter,  and 
the  executive  board  referred  the  matter  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
local  union. 

Senator  Ball.  Has  that  situation  occurred  in  any  other  town? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  let's  see.  I  only  recall  one  instance,  and  that 
was   in   Ottumwa,   Iowa,   in    a  small    local   union   there.     Usually, 
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Senator,  that  creates  a  situation,  causes  a  lot  of  legal  battles,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  on,  and  we  prefer  to  accept  individually  the  people 
in  these  various  industries  who  desire  to  belong  to  our  organization. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  them  signify  that  desire,  we  then  issue 
a  charter.  They  come  to  us  then,  requesting  affiliation.  But  in 
these  two  particular  instances  cited — Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa — the  local  unions  as  a  whole  requested  affiliation  with 
our  organization,  and  charters  were  granted  in  those  two  instances. 

Senator  Ball.  That  is  what  is  known  as  raiding. 

Mr,  Leavis.  I  wouldn't  call  it  so. 

Senator  Ball.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  your  union  members  who, 
at  the  time  they  sought  to  join  you,  were  members  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions,  outside  of  those  two  cases? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  cannot  have  a  dual  perscmality.  If  they  join 
our  union,  they  cannot  be  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  may  be 
that  that  has  occurred  at  times  when  the  executive  officers  of  our  organ- 
ization and  the  membership  did  not  know  it  was  occurring  in  the  times 
that  that  has  happened.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  many  men  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  industry  are  authorized  by  their  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  go  out  and  apply  for  member- 
ship in  our  organization  in  an  effort  to  break  up  our  local  luiions. 
That  has  occurred  in  numerous  instances.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  we  could  give  you  written  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  it  has  occurred  to  us  and  happened  to  us  in 
many  places  throughout  the  country,  including  Washington, 

Senator  Breavster.  What  is  your  policy  about  initiation  fees  or 
joining  fees? 

Mr.  Lewis,  The  highest  initiation  fee  charged  by  the  U.  C,  W,  O. 
C. — and  then  only  in  a  few  instances — is  $5,  Most  of  the  time  there 
is  no  initiation  fee  charged.  Part  of  the  time,  depending  upon 
the  locality  and  the  desires  of  the  membership  of  our  local  unions, 
the  initiation  fee  is  $3,  and  that  is  only  when  the  local  unions  request 
authority  from  the  national  organization  to  impose  initiation  fees 
upon  new  members.  In  other  words,  local  unions  have  no  authority 
to  impose  an  initiation  fee  without  authority  from  the  national  or- 
ganization, and  the  national  organization  determines  whether  it  is 
good  policy  for  a  one-,  two-,  three-,  four-,  or  five-dollar  initiation  fee 
to  be  charged  in  that  particular  locality,  and  five  is  the  maximum. 

Senator  Brewster,  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  not  to  strike  in  defense  industries? 

Mr.  Lewis,  Not  to  strike  in  defense  industries? 

Senator  Brewster,  Yes, 

Mr,  Lewis.  I  just  don't  know  what  you  mean.    The  policy 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Well,  we  have  had  evidence  here 
before  us,  presented  by  Mr,  Green,  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  adopted  resolutions  that  it  would  not  indulge  in  any 
strikes  in  defense  industries  during  this  emergency,  I  wondered  if 
the  C.  I.  O.  had  taken  any  similar  action. 

Mr,  Lewis,  I  don't  believe — I  would  not  be  sure — that  the  C.  I.  O. 
as  a  national  body  has  ever  taken  such  an  action  as  that.  So  far  as  my 
own  particulr  policy  is  concerned  in  the  Construction  Workers,  Sena- 
tor, if  we  are  denied  the  right  guaranteed  us  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  we  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Defense  or  no  defense.    Is  that  your  attitude? 
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Mr.  Le^\'IS.  Defense  or  no  defense,  because  we  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  the  rioht  to  order  compliance  with 
that  act  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  or  the  employer  who  is  enjoying 
a  Government  contract. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  under  this  emergency  it  would  be 
a  good  policy  to  inaugurate  a  plan  to  help  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram to  its  proper  consummation  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Senator,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  that  particular  philosophy  of  attempting  to  do  every- 
tliing  within  my  power  to  keep  all  national-defense  plants  open,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  C.  I.  O.  nor  any  other  labor  organization 
should  be  called  upon  to  allow  the  contractor  or  the  employer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  national-defense  program  and  deny  the  right  to 
the  workers  which  is  guaranteed  them  by  the  laws  of  our  land. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  without  saying,  but  don't  you  think  a 
policy  inaugurated  by  you  to  help  the  national-defense  program  by 
calling  off  strikes  during  the  period  of  emergency  would  be  a  good 
thing,  and  don't  you  think  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  Government  would  protect  you  in  that? 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  we  could  get  that  protection,  I  would  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  it.  I  have  no  objection.  Personally.  I  don't  like  strikes. 
I  dislike  them  very  much,  although  we  are  forced  to  indulge  in  them 
at  times.  Strikes  are  not  pleasant  things.  It  creates  hardships  and 
works  hardships  upon  the  members  of  our  organization  and  their 
families.  It  also  disturbs  the  economic  situation  that  may  prevail 
in  the  particular  locality.  We  don't  like  them,  and  we  refrain  from 
strikes  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Senator  Brewster.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  you  would  first 
exhaust  all  available  relief  within  governmental  lines  before  you 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  the  instruction,  Senator,  that  I  have  issued  to 
all  of  the  representatives  of  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  where  we  are  operating — that  strikes  are  the  last 
resort  at  all  times  and  that  all  efforts  should  be  exhausted  to  secure 
adjudication  of  any  dispute  before  a  strike  is  indulged  in. 

Senator  Breavster.  That  means  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbi- 
tration before  strike. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  means  conciliation,  mediation,  and  in  some  in- 
stances arbitration. 

Senator  Brewster.  And  how  do  you  draw  the  line  on  arbitration? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  handle  each  case  as  it  develops. 

Senator  Brewster.  You  agree  with  your  distinguished  brother, 
then,  in  denying  arbitration  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  agree  with  him  in  lots  of  things,  Senator — most 
things,  in  fact. 

Now,  I  will  say  this :  So  far  as  our  strikes  in  the  defense  program 
are  concerned,  or  so  far  as  disturbances  are  created  by  the  LT.  C.  W. 
O.  C.  in  the  way  of  strikes  in  the  defense  program,  that  is  practi- 
cally nil,  because  the  O.  P.  M.  has  counted  us  out.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted, under  the  stabilization  agreement,  to  work  on  national  de- 
fense projects. 

There  has  been  word  passed  around  among  newspapermen  and 
others  around  town  here  that  the  O.  P.  M.,  under  the  direction  of 
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Associate  Director  Hillman,  says  we  are  a  dual  union.  Well,  for 
your  information,  the  30  years''  experience  in  the  labor  unions  that 
Mr.  Hillman  was  boasting  of  here  yesterday  and  today  was  spent  in 
acting  as  the  executive  officer  of  a  dual  union — a  union  dual  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  the  American  labor  movement 
prior  to  1933,  Hillman  was  an  outlaw.  He  was  made  respectable  in 
1933  by  joining  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  at  the  instigation  of  President  Lewis, 
of  the  Mine  Workers,  at  that  time.  That  is  when  Hillman  became 
respectable  in  the  labor  movement,  and  his  organization  became  re- 
spectable at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  tell  you  labor  leaders  something:  We  are 
not  holding  this  hearing  in  order  to  give  leaders  of  different  labor 
movements  a  chance  to  dig  skeletons  out  of  the  closet  that  are  already 
closed.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  facts  that  may 
straighten  out  this  situation,  and  it  is  to  your  benefit  and  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  labor  leaders  that  the  skeletons  be  left  alone  for 
the  time  being,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Senator,  I  don't  want  to  dig  up  skeletons. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Let's  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  was  merely  defending  my  own  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Before  this  committee  your  organization  needs  no 
defense.  We  are  giving  you  every  possible  courtesy.  You  don't  need 
to  be  defended  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Brewster.  On  this  matter  of  strikes,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  don't 
think  we  will  go  into  detail;  but  I  have  here,  on  which  I  examined 
Mr.  Hillman,  the  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  18,  from 
the  O.  P.  M.  Labor  Division,  which  Mr.  Hillman,  I  presume,  heads, 
citing  that  there  were  only  seven  cases  of  strikes,  involving  approxi- 
mately 11,000  workers,  which  had  any  significant  effect  on  the  defense 
efforts.  They  go  on  to  list  those  seven  strikes,  and  I  must  say  that  most 
of  them  are  C.  I.  O.  strikes.  I  think  you  should  give  your  attention 
to  that.  You  are  perhaps  not  familiar  with  the  details,  but  I  think  all 
labor  organizations  may  well  give  very  great  concern  to  this  question  of 
striking  in  defense  industries.  Whether  Mr.  Hillman  is  entirely  im- 
partial in  his  listing  of  these  five  or  six  C.  I.  O.  organizations,  I  don't 
know.     He  evidently  has  some  disagreements  with  your  organization. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Senator,  I  say  again  that  we  do  not  have  opportuni- 
ties for  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
to  indulge  in  strikes  in  defense  industries  because  of  the  policy  of 
the  O.  P.  M.     We  are  not  permitted  to  work  on  them. 

Senator  Brewster.  These  covered  defense  industries  generally. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Again,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  function  has  to 
do  only  Avith  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee.    I  cannot 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  Aren't  you  a  member  of  the 
executive  board? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Congress 
of  Lidustrial  Organizations. 

Senator  Brewster.  I  think  you  should  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
your  associates  there,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
Whether  you  are  justified  in  refusing  arbitration  is  another  matter. 
1  think  the  country  is  considerably  concerned  about  that.     It  refuses 
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the  usually  recognized  safety  valve  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  dis- 
putes, but  that  is  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Senator,  I  am  not  hide-bound  on  those  things.  I 
said  I  believe  conciliation,  and  mediation,  and  sometimes  arbitra- 
tion, depending  upon  the  situation  involving  a  particular  case.  I 
am  not 

Senator  Brewster  (interposing).  I  won't  carry  the  discussi(m  fur- 
ther, but  I  think  when  you  undertake  to  eliminate  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  these  disputes  in  certain  cases,  you  arouse  serious 
questions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country.  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  can  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  minute.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  has  come  to  light  just  one  more  case,  a  case 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Currier  case.  It  happens  that  it  is  in  town 
here.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  bid  on  16  dwelling  units  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  ask  the?  committee 
to  have  the  case  investigated,  because  I  believe  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  there  that  would  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  that  case  is  probably  the  Merando  case. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  has  already  been  the  subject  of  invesigation. 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  right.  This  was  handed  to  me  by  a  contractor 
just  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  contractor  brought  it  up  directly  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  The  pictures  of  the  Detroit  area  that  you  were 
talking  about  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lewis.  These  are  copies  of  telegrams  from  C.  I.  O.  affiliates 
throughout  the  entire  country,  addressed  to  the  Truman  committee, 
to  the  President,  to  Carmody,  to  Hillman,  and  to  other  executives. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  made  a  Senate  document  and  be 
attached  to  the  record  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

(The  file  of  documents  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  No.  133" 
and  appear  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  2737-2786.) 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Wales  had  some  pictures. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wales,  you  had  some  pictures  you  wanted 
to  put  in  the  record,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gardner  Wales.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  describe  what  they  are,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Wales.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  identify  myself. 
My  name  is  Gardner  Wales.  I  am  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  housing  committee. 

I  would  merely  like  to  tell  this  comittee  that,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
C.  I.  O.,  I  have  been  most  active  in  attempting  to  get  alleviation  of 
the  housing  distress  that  is  all  over  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
great  industrial  communities. 

As  far  as  this  particular  project  in  Wayne,  Mich.,  is  concerned,  I 
worked  with  representatives  of  the  defense  workers  in  that  area  as  a 
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consultant.  To.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  I 
brought  information  to  his  attention  which  caused  this  project  to  be 
programmed  in  the  first  place.  We  have  a  vital  interest  in  seeing 
that  proper  housing  is  made  available  to  defense  workers.  The 
purpose  of  making  housing  available  by  the  Government  was  to  pre- 
vent anything  from  stopping  the  defense  program.  The  fact  that 
this  controversy  has  arisen,  the  fact  that  the  O.  P.  M.  has  stopped 
the  awarding  of  this  contract,  will  prevent  workers  from  having 
homes,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  300  units,  during  the  coming  winter. 
If  this  contract  had  been  awarded  on  the  date  that  it  should  have 
been,  houses  would  have  been  available  in  December.  As  a  result, 
workers  are  being  forced  to  live  in  tar-paper  shacks,  in  tents,  in 
trailers,  and  in  abandoned  schools,  as  Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out,  and  in 
proof,  I  submit  pictures  of  the  actual  conditions  in  this  area. 

There  is  a  caption  underneath  each  one  of  the  pictures  which  ade- 
quately describes  each  one  of  them. 

Senator  Brewster.  Does  it  give  the  exact  address  and  location? 

Mr.  Wales.  It  doesn't  give  the  exact  address,  because  much  of  this 
territory,  as  I  understand  it,  has  not  been  developed.  It  does  give  the 
township,  and  it  explains  that  it  is  close  to  the  Wayne,  Mich.,  project, 
and  it  is  in  places  toward  which  the  workers  would  be  drawn  who 
would  live  in  these  proposed  300  units.     I  submit  these  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  familiar  with  the  extreme  need  of 
housing  in  that  territory,  and  we  are  very  much  obiliged  to  you  for 
these  pictures  showing  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wales.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  photographs  referred  to  were  marked  ''Exhibit  No.  134''  and 
appear  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  2787-2795.) 

The  Chairman.  The  connnittee  is  now  going  to  hear  the  Reverend 
Emmett  McLaughlin,  from  Arizona,  who  is  the  president  of  the  West- 
ern States  Housing  Authority  Association.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  heard  first  this  morning,  but  this  other  hearing  has  taken  up 
such  a  length  of  time  that  I  had  to  keep  him  waiting.  He  has  to  go 
back  to  Arizona,  and  we  want  to  hear  him  now. 

Tomorrow  morning,  at  10 :  30,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gray,  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  and  Mr,  Westbrook,  of  the  Housing  Authority. 

Father,  will  you  stand?  It  is  customary  to  swear  witnesses,  not 
because  we  don't  believe  they  will  tell  the  truth,  but  because  it  is 
the  established  custom,  and  we  have  to  follow  it. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Father  INIcLaughlin.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  REV.  EMMETT  McLAUGHLIN,  CHAIRMAN,  HOUSING 
AUTHORITY,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  PRESIDENT,  WESTERN  STATES 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY  ASSOCIATION 

phoenix,  ARIZ.,  LOW   COST  HOUSING  PROJECT 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  seated  and  just  give  your  name  and 
connections  to  the  reporter? 

Father  McLaughlin.  My  name  is  Father  Emmett  McLaughlin, 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Phoenix  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  States  Housing  Authority  Association. 
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The  Chairman.  Father,  you  talked  to  me  the  other  day  most  inter- 
estiiif^ly  about  your  experience  and  what  you  had  done  on  the  housing 
situation  in  Phoenix.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  make  that 
statement  for  the  record. 

P'ather  McLaughlin.  We  started  in  about  2  years  ago  with  a  hous- 
ing program  in  Phoenix.  We  started  with  the  support  of  the  city, 
the  real-estate  board,  the  local  newspapers.  The  understanding  was 
that  we  would  construct  a  very  low  cost  housing  project.  That  we 
would  have  very  low  rents,  and  that  if  we  did  not  succeed,  we  were 
taking  a  chance  in  that  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  especially  of  the 
newspapers. 

Our  program  is  now  practically  complete  there,  and  we  have 
achieved  the  record  of  the  lowest  construction  cost  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  cost  record  ? 

Father  McLaughlin.  An  average  unit  cost  of  $1,750  a  home.  The 
labor  scale  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  along  the  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  regular  union  scale  that  they  have 
on  the  west  coast  in  that  construction. 

Father  McLaughlin.  All  contractors  were  union  contractors,  and 
all  the  workmen  on  all  the  projects  w^ere  union  w^orkmen.  We  feel 
that  we  have  reached  those  low  costs  by  knowing  the  community 
and  by  knowing  the  resources  and  materials  that  w^e  could  use;  by 
using  our  own  architects  and  by  carrying  out  a  local  program.  The 
United  States  Housing  Authority  agreed  with  us,  although  at  first 
they  disjjuted  points  of  our  ap})roach. 

^Ve■  have  pictures  here  wdiich  I  think  you  have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  I  have.  I  would  like  to  make  them  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Father  McLaughlin.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  We  can  get  some 
more  easily  enough. 

(The  photographs  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit  No.  135"  and 
are  included  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  2796-2799.) 

Father  McLaughlin.  Our  dispute  at  the  present  time  does  not 
concern  Phoenix  so  much.  It  concerns  the  entire  west  coast  and 
the  tendency  of  building  defense  housing  projects  by  agencies  directly 
out  of  Washington,  ignoring  the  local  housing  authorities.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  local  authorities  want  the  jobs  for  the  sake  of  the 
jobs.  These  local  authorities,  as  you  know,  are  all  serving  without 
pay,  in  the  interest  of  their  communities.  They  feel  they  know^  the 
communities  a  great  deal  better,  and  if  they  had  some  voice  in  the 
choosing  of  the  sites  and  the  type  of  construction  of  housing  projects, 
these  projects  would  not  be  in  so  much  danger  of  being  wasted,  but 
could  be  used  by  those  communities  after  this  emergency  is  over. 

We  believe,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  have  estalilished  a  record 
of  building  housing  projects  more  cheaply  than  direct  Government 
agencies  have  done,  and  also  of  building  them  more  speedily,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alameda,  Calif.  Where  a  ])roject  by  the  Navy  was  constructed 
across  the  street  from  a  project  being  built  by  the  local  authority. 
The  local  authority  project  started  two  months  after  the  Navy  jn-oject. 
The  local  authority  project  is  now^  finished  and  occupied  and  the 
Navy  project  is  only  30  percent  complete. 

As  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  in  Arizona  we  have  built  our  projects 
much  cheaper  than  the  P.  B.  A.  built  theirs  in  Tucson  and  cheaper  than 
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the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  is  building  theirs  at  Litchfield  at 
the  airport  outside  of  Phoenix. 

We  feel  that  no  matter  who  builds  housing  projects,  the  local  author- 
ities as  the  local  agencies  of  housing  are  going  to  get  the  blame  for  them 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  We  feel  that  since  we  are  going  to  be  held 
responsible  for  them,  and  because  the  people — ordinary  people — don't 
distinguish  between  different  governmental  agencies,  we  should  have 
a  voice,  also,  in  designing,  constructing,  and  managing  them,  especially 
since  the  experience  of  the  local  authorities  has  been  such  that  they 
have,  I  believe,  done  a  good  job.  There  may  have  been  some  that 
were  lemons,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  done  a  very  good  job  in  the 
West. 

In  Long  Beach,  for  instance,  the  Navy  built  a  housing  project  which 
is  right  under  the  shadow  of  the  housing  project  being  finished  now 
by  the  housing  authority  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  both  of  those  projects  when  I  was  there. 

Father  McLaughlin.  Personally,  we  think  the  housing  project  is  the 
nicer  of  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  built  as  cheaply  as  the  other  one?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  costs  of  those  two  projects? 

Father  McLaughlin.  The  average  costs  in  Los  Angeles  were  about 
twenty-two  to  twenty-three  hundred  ciollars  a  unit.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  that  Navy  project  costs,  although  the  figures  are  right 
here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  put  thosp  in  the  record,  I  will  appre- 
ciate it. 

Father  McLaughlin.  Four  hundred  units  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,302,371  at  Long  Beach,  or  over  $3,000  a  unit.  The  project  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $394,000  for  135  units ;  and  our  low-cost 
housing  project,  with  brick  walls,  tile  roofs  and  rock  wool  insulation, 
housing  the  same  number  of  families,  was  constructed  for  $263,000, 
and  both  of  those  projects  were  built  before  this  question  of  priorities 
arose  or  before  there  was  any  strain  on  building  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Both  were  built  under  the  same  circumstances, 
practically. 

Father  McLaughlin.  Yes.  And  the  project  in  Tucson  is  frame- 
stucco,  which  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  people  of  Tucson  have 
a  building  code  wdiich  forbids  stucco  because  of  the  damage  to  plaster 
due  to  the  intense  heat.  We  have  had  experience  around  in  Arizona, 
also,  with  other  Government  agencies  attempting  to  build  housing 
that  has  been  designed  and  planned  here  in  Washington  or  some  place 
outside  of  Arizona,  and  they  don't  realize  that  the  temperature  in  the 
sun  down  there  during  July  and  August  averages  between  160°  and 
180°  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  difficult  always  for  a  Washington  bureau- 
crat to  get  himself  adjusted  to  local  conditions  in  any  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Father  McLaughlin.  That  is  very  true,  we  feel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  as  true  in  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  in 
Arizona. 

Father  McLaughlin.  That  is  right.  And  w^e  are  afraid  that  with 
all  the  emphasis  on  defense  housing  now,  the  low-cost  housing  pro- 
gram or  the  idea  of  using  local  authorities  and  local  communities  to 
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desion  and  have  a  voice  in  their  own  housing  may  go  by  the  board 
before  this  whole  program  is  over — the  defense  program,  I  mean. 

The  CHAnsMAN.  Well,  Father,  we  appreciate  very  much  this  infor- 
mation. This  committee  has  been  making  a  very  complete  and  thor- 
ough study  of  this  set-up,  and,  personally,  I  have  always  felt  that 
local  people  know  local  conditions  much  better  than  the  head  of  a 
bureau  in  Washington,  and  I  beliave  that  you  have  given  us  some- 
thing for  the  record  that  will  be  of  constructive  use. 

Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Father  McLaughlin.  I  have  a  couple  of  resolutions  here  that  were 
passed  by  our  Western  States  Association  at  a  recent  convention, 
concerning  the  use  of  local  authorities  and  also  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  priorities  on  housing  projects,  which  I  would  like  also  to 
introduce. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  that  part  of  the  record,  Father. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  136"  and  is 
included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2800.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  you  would  like  to  add? 

Father  McLaughlin.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
this  point  over. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  wait- 
ing around  so  long  to  get  it  over. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  10 :  30  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  40  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10 :  30 
a.  m.,  Friday,  October  24,  1941.) 
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FRIDAY,   OCTOBER   24,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington.,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:40  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Thursday,  October  23,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman),  James  M.  Mead, 
and  Joseph  H.  Ball. 

Also  present :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Gray,  you  have  been  sworn,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  J.  GRAY,  ACTING  PRESIDENT,  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOR— Resumed 

O.   p.  M.  LABOR  POLICY 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gray,  I  believe  you  have  a  statement  you 
wanted  to  make  to  this  committee.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
jou. 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman :  there  have  been  various  statements 
and  allegations  made  in  the  public  press  and  over  the  radio  and  by 
Mr.  Lewis  here  yesterday  which  in  my  honest  opinion  are  not  founded 
•on  fact,  and  I  desire  to  explain  to  the  committee  some  of  my  reasons 
•and  su])porting  facts  for  believing  that  such  statements  were  not 
founded  on  fact. 

Yesterday,  during  his  testimony,  Mr.  Lewis  first  alleged  that  on 
the  basis  of  his  experience  he  was  prepared  to  charge  that  O.  P.  M.'s 
labor  policy  directed  by  Mr.  Hillman  has  operated  in  a  manner  to 
-discriminate  against  all  workers  who  do  not  belong  to  A.  F.  L.  trades- 
unions;  further,  that  Mr.  Hillman's  labor  division  of  O.  P.  M.  had 
intervened  directly  with  the  contracting  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  enforce  compliance  with  A.  F.  L.  demands  to  the  detriment  of 
•other  unions ;  Mr.  Hillman's  office  had  acted,  in  effect,  as  a  recruiting 
agency  for  the  A.  F.  L.  in  connection  with  defense  projects. 

My  answ^er  to  that,  as  acting  president  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department,  and  in  addition  thereto  as  a  member 
of  the  drafting  committee  and  the  committee  which  signed  and 
accepted  the  stabilization  agreement,  is  that  I  do  not  know  of  one 
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specific  instance  where  Mr.  Hillman  has  interfered  with  or  intervened 
on,  behalf  of  the  A.  F.  L.  buikling  trades-unions  in  the  direction 
of  coercing  or  intimidating  any  employer  to  employ  members  of 
A.  F.  L.  building  trades-unions  exclusively.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  very  definite  knowledge  that  Mr.  Hillman  has  informed  the 
members  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  department  that 
the  Government  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  the  organizing  agent 
of  any  union. 
Allegation  No.  2 : 

Subsequently,  we  saw  it  referred  to  in  various  A.  F.  L.  publications  as  estab- 
lishing  an  effective  monopoly  on  all  defense  construction  for  A.  F.  L.  building 
trades  unions. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  while  the  particular  publication  referred 
to  is  edited  by  and  is  the  official  publication  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  no  officers  of  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  any  authority 
over  its  publication,  and  if  the  editor  has  placed  a  construction  or 
interpretation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  stabilization  agreement, 
Ave  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  department  refuse  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  the  same.  The  stabilization  agreement  was 
arrived  at  after  negotiations  by  and  between  representatives  of  the 
19  building  trades  unions,  affiliated  with  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
with  representatives  of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Public  Works  Agency,  and  the  Defense 
Housing  Corporation — that  should  be  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Sitting  in  on  these  conferences  and  negotiations,  among  many  oth- 
ers, were  Admiral  Morrell  of  the  Navy,  General  Somervell  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Commander  Dunlap  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  James 
P.  Mitchell,  labor  relations  officer  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps;  and 
Dr.  John  A.  Lapp,  representing  Mr.  Carmody  of  the  Public  Works 
Agency.  All  of  the  above-named  men  are  of  such  character  that,  I 
assure  this  committee,  they  would  not  lend  their  aid  to  violation  of 
fvny  law  of  the  Government  and  enter  an  agreement  that  would  create 
a  monopoly  of  employment  opportunities  for  any  one  group.  We, 
Lere  and  now,  charge  that  we,  the  representatives  of  the  building  and 
construction  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  tqok  part  m  these  negotiations,  did  so  with  the  firm  belief  that 
we  were  not  creating  a  monopoly  and  that  no  one  could  construe  any 
provisions  of  the  stabilization  agreement  as  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Allegation  No.  3  by  Mr.  Lewis : 

The  actual  wording  of  the  document  is  secondary  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  interpreted  by  the  O.  P.  INI.  and  the  A.  F.  L.  who  have  a  perfect  accord 
on  this  subject. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  this  charge  was  best  answered  by  the 
following  action  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  report  of  both  Mr, 
Coyne  and  myself  to  the  executive  council  meeting  held  in  the  city 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  prior  to  the  convening  of  our  recent  convention, 
which  convened  on  October  1,  1941.  In  that  report  we  advised  the 
members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  building  and  construction 
trades  department  that  no  organization  affiliated  with  the  department 
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bad  any  right  to  interpret  any  provisions  of  the  stabilization  agree- 
ment as  a  closed  shop  agrenient.  We  pointed  out  that  on  a  number 
of  building  construction  jobs,  the  contracts  had  been  awarded  to 
nonunion  contractors  and  that  nonunion  employees  were  being  em- 
ployed on  those  jobs,  and  that  under  the  provisions  of  that  agreement 
such  cases  could  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of 
review  if  it  was  appealed  to  them.  In  view  of  this,  we  wish  to  deny 
and  resent  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  above-quoted  state- 
ment. 

Allegation  No.  4: 

Our  first  experience  came  in  the  incident  involving  the  Blaw-Knox  Co., 
Pittsburgh  steel  firm,  which  had  an  important  Navy  contract  that  required 
pui'chase  and  reconditioning  of  a  steel  mill  at  IMartins  Ferry,  Ohio.  Inci- 
dentally, this  firm  employs  and  has  harmonious  relationships  with  3,500 
C.  I.  O.  members  in  its  main  steel  mill  near  Pittsburgh. 

Because  of,  the  speed  required  and  many  changes  in  plans,  Rlaw-Knox  de- 
termined to  do  the  renovating  work  at  Martins  Ferry  itself  I'ather  than  call 
for  bids  from  outside  contractors.  It  put  to  work  300  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  members 
at  Martins  Ferry,  and  the  work  went  ahead. 

Then  came  the  A.  F.  L.  and  the  O.  P.  M. 

Blaw-Knox  got  a  sum,mons  to  Washington,  where  Joseph  Keonan,  A.  F.  L. 
official  now  with  Sidney  Hillmau's  O.  P.  M.  office,  waved  the  .so-called  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  for  the  construction  industry  at  them  and  demanded  they 
fire  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  workers  and  replace  them  with  A.  F.  L.  mechanics. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  committee  on  this  particular  point  at 
this  time  that  Mr.  Coyne,  who  is  seriously  ill  in  bed  at  home,  car- 
ried on  negotiations  with  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  I  cannot  make  a  di- 
rect answer  on  that  specific  point,  as  his  condition  is  such  that  I 
cannot  confer  with  him.  However,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  following  condition  which  was  created  on  the 
J.  A.  Utley  Co.'s  job  for  the  General  Motors  Corporation  at  Flint, 
Mich.  The  Utley  Co.  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  performing 
a  large  part  of  the  construction  work  for  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration. When  Mr.  Utley  attempted  to  employ  A.  F.  L  construc- 
tion workers  on  this  job,  the  C.  I.  O.  automobile  plant  workers  took 
possession  of  his  construction  office,  evicted  his  employees,  and  for 
a  number  of  days  picketed  the  plant  armed  with  weapons  and  would 
not  permit  any  of  the  employees  of  the  Utley  Co.  to  proceed  with 
the  work,  and  the  only  basis  for  the  interference  was  that  A.  F.  L. 
members  were  employed  by  the  Utley  Co-  I  cite  these  instances  in 
answer  to  the  Blaw-Knox  incident  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lewis,  so 
as  to  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  fact  that  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  unions  of  the  A.  F.  L.  have  not  and  do 
not  interfere  with  any  industrial  plant  workers.  We,  by  that  action 
on  their  part,  contend  that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
our  membership  in  the  orderly  procedure  of  bodies  which  have  been 
organized.  We  charge  that  the  C.  I.  O.  was  negotiating  with  tlie 
plant  workers'  unions  to  extend  and  abet  the  organized  efforts  of 
the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  We  ask  this  committee :  Are  we  to  sit  icily  by 
and  permit  Mr.  Lewis  to  satisfy  his  own  organizing  desires  by  inter- 
rupting the  orderly  procedure  of  the  building  and  construction 
trades  unions  which  have  been  in  existence,  many  of  them,  for  75 
years?  We  heard  that  Mr.  Lewis'  building  and  construction  work- 
ers, according  to  his  own  statement,  came  into  existence  during  the 
vear  1939. 
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The  pickets  placed  around  the  General  Motors  plant  were  not  re- 
moved until  the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers'  International 
Union,  the  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union,  and 
the  Utley  Co.  joined  in  a  court  action  to  secure  a  restraint  order  to 
prohibit  any  further  interference  by  this  body.  After  arguments  by 
attorneys,  this  injunction  was  granted  and  the  pickets  were  removed. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  a  similar 
experience  to  that  referred  to  on  the  Utley  Co')npany\,  case  took  place 
at  Continental  Motor  Co.,  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Allegation  No.  5 : 

I  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  O.  P.  M.  board  of  review, 
which  mentions  by  name  various  A.  F.  L.  unions  with  whom  the  Blaw-Knox  Co. 
was  told  it  must  do  business — or  else. 

AnsAver :  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Lewis  obtained  the  alleged  copy 
of  a  decision  of  the  board  of  review.  He  refers  to  the  O.  P.  M.  board 
of  review,  and  I  am  assuming  that  he  means  the  board  of  review  as 
provided  for  in  the  stabilization  agreement.  This  board  of  review^ 
up  to  this  day,  has  made  decisions  in  two  specific  cases.  A  claim  for 
double  time  for  overtime  was  made  on  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  job  at 
Freeport,  Tex.,  on  which  the  Austin  Co.  is  the  general  contractor  and 
in  which  decision  the  board  decided  against  the  Bricklayers'  Inter- 
national Union.  The  other  was  the  case  of  the  Electrical  Workers, 
pertaining  to  a  trespass  of  their  jurisdiction  on  the  Duquesne  Power  & 
Light  Co.  job  at  Beaver,  Pa. 

Again  may  I  reiterate  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Lewis  could  submit  a  copy  of  the  alleged  decision  of  the  board  of 
review  on  a  case  that  has  never  been  before  the  board. 

Allegation  No.  6 : 

Then  came  the  case  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  and  its  $431,000  low  bid  on  a 
300-unit  defense  housing  project  at  Wayne,  Mich. 

Answer:  This  statement  is  like  several  other  statements  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  made.  He  has  either  been  misinformed  or.  to  say  the  least, 
has  not  made  a  study  of  the  situation.  The  records  of  the  Public 
Works  Agency  will  clearly  show  that  even  though  newspapers  and 
radio  commentators  have  alleged  this  four-hundred-and-thirty- 
thousand-and-some-odd  dollars'  difference  between  the  next  lowest 
bidder  and  the  Currier  Co..  the  records  of  the  Public  Works  Agency 
will  very  clearly  show  that  the  actual  difference  is  $216,000. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  you  are  correct,  Mr.  Gray.  At  your  sugges- 
tion, I  asked  for  an  analysis  of  the  bids,  and  the  difference  is  largely 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Currier  bid  did  not  include  certain 
utilities ;  his  bid  is  low  by  approximately  two-hundred-thousand-odd 
dollars,  instead  of  four-hundred-thousand-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Gray,  Thank  you.  If  the  committee  prefers  to  investigate 
this  point  further,  it  would  be  interesting  for  them  to  subpena  from 
the  Social  Security  Board  the  records  of  the  social-security  taxes 
paid  on  the  employees  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  This  would,  to 
say  the  least,  establish  one  particular  point;  that  is.  what  were  the 
wage  rates  paid  by  the  Currier  Co.  to  their  so-called  union  employees. 
I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  the  wages  paid  their  millworkers  ranged 
from  60  cents  to  70  cents  in  most  cases.  If  this  is  so,  this  is  from 
20  cents  to  30  cents  below  the  wage  customarily  paid  by  employers  of 
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union  labor  for  millworkers  in  the  Detroit  area,  and  wonld,  in  a 
certain  degree,  account  for  some  of  the  difference  of  the  questioned 
$216,000.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  break-down  of  the 
bid  submitted  by  the  next  lowest  bidder,  and  this  bid  discloses  that 
this  company  had  only  estimated  a  3-percent  profit  on  the  job.  The 
Esslinger  &  Misch  Co.  are  without  contracts  of  any  large  character  in 
the  Detroit  area  at  this  time  and  were  particularly  anxious  to  secure 
this  contract  in  order  to  keep  and  maintain  their  organization  of 
building-trades  workers,  as  they  felt  that  under  present  conditions  if 
their  workers  were  to  follow  the  customary  procedure  of  building- 
trades  workers,  they  might  migrate  to  other  parts  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assemble  them  again  unless  they  could  keep  them  em- 
ployed. This  is  why  they  were  anxious  to  cut  their  cost  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  as  well  as  to  do  their  patriotic  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  assisting  in  defense  construction  work. 

In  view  of  the  large  publicity  given  in  the  public  press  and  by 
radio  commentators,  in  which  the  difference  between  these  two  bids 
was  freely  quoted  as  being  $430,000,  I  think  that  the  committee  owes 
it  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  clarify  this  statement,  and  I 
therefore  request  that  you  secure  from  the  Social  Security  Board  a 
record  of  social-security  taxes  paid  by  the  Currier  Co.,  so  that  the- 
difference  in  the  bids  can  be  explained  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner 
to  the  general  public. 

Allegation  7 : 

Within  the  last  few  clays  there  has  also  come  to  light  a  somewhat  similar 
episode  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Arkansas,  where  members  of  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  and 
local  residents  of  the  community  are  excluded  from  employment,  while  the 
A.  F.  L.  imports  workers  from  other  States.  The  contractor's  representative- 
in  this  instance  states  that  he  signed  the  A.  F.  L.  closed-shop  agreement  because 
of  his  undei'standing  that  the  O.  P.  M.  stabilization  agreement  required  him  to 
do  so.  Some  1,500  families  were  evacuated  from  the  camp  site,  and  who  have- 
not  yet  been  paid  for  their  homes,  are  living  in  destitution,  while  promised 
jobs  on  the  camp  go  to  outsiders  imported  by  the  A.  F.  L.  Here,  again,  A.  F.  L. 
representatives  boldly  asserted  in  public  addresses  and  otherwise  that  the 
O.  P.  M.  agreement  meant  that  they  were  to  do  all  the  defense  construction. 

My  an.swer  to  this  allegation  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  that  he  states  the 
fact  that  the  contractor's  representative  gives  his  reasons  for  em- 
ploying A.  F.  of  L.  workers  on  the  Camp  Chaffee  job  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  signed  the  A.  F.  of  L.  closed-shop  agreement  because 
he  understood  the  O.  P.  M.  agreement  required  him  to  do  so.  The 
agreement  is  plain  in  its  language  and  speaks  for  itself,  but  if  some 
contractor  misinterprets  it  or  misunderstands  it  we  are  in  no  way  to 
be  considered  responsible. 

Mr.  Lewis  further  states  that  some  1,500  families  were  evacuated 
from  the  camp  site  and  had  not  been  paid  for  their  homes  and  were 
living  in  destitution,  while  the  A.  F.  of  L.  imported  workers  from  other 
States.  If  the  1,500  families  consisted  of  one-third  employable  per- 
sons they  would  only  be  a  small  part  of  the  employees  needed  to  carry 
on  a  construction  job  of  this  size.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  the  number  of  building- 
trades  employees  residing  in  that  large  area  does  not  exceed  450. 
The  Corpus  Christi  project  employed  some  15,000  building-trades 
workers.  All  of  these  extra  workers  were  transported  without  any 
expense   to    the   Government,   from   many   distant   points,   and   the 
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project  was  completed  2  months  ahead  of  the  estimated  schedule  of 
the  Government  agency  in  charge  of  the  work.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  Mr.  Lewis'  organization  with  its  alleged  50,000  building-trades 
workers  could  render  this  service  to  tlie  Government, 

It  is  as  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  service,  and  many  others 
rendered  by  the  building  and  construction  trades  department's 
workers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that,  no  doubt,  brought  about  or  established 
the  stabilization  agreement. 

Allegation  No.  8: 

I  offer  for  the  record  a  transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
which  rehites  to  the  Camp  Chaffee  episode.* 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  building  and  construction  trades 
workers  feel  that  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  has  been  unfair  in  regard  to 
the  Currier  case  on  October  22.  On  a  7  p.  m.  broadcast  I  listened 
to  Mr.  Lewis  commenting  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hillman.  Mr. 
Lewis  mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  predicted  that 
neither  Mr.  Coyne  nor  Mr.  Green  would  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee to  give  testimony.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Green  had  said  that 
he  had  no  information  to  give  the  committee  and  that  Mr.  Coyne  had 
pleaded  illness. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Green,  therefore  I 
cannot  speak  for  him,  but  Mr.  Coyne's  failure  to  appear  before  the 
committee  coupled  with  Mr.  Lewis'  statement  that  he  had  predicted 
that  he  would  not  appear  is  most  unfair,  because  in  my  testimony 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  review  I  had  requested  from  the  com- 
mittee the  privilege  of  appearing  here  as  acting  president  of  the 
building  and  construction  trades  department.  Mr.  Coyne's  health 
was  of  such  a  condition  that  he  had  to  miss  sessions  of  our  recent 
convention  in  Seattle,  and  since  his  return  to  Washington  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  by  order  of  Dr.  Washington,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Allegation  No.  9 : 

It  certainly  adds  a  new  and  sweeping  clause  to  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  which 
governs  Government  construction  projects  by  requiring  that  all  such  projects 
be  done  by  A.  F.  L.  labor. 

My  answer  is :  We  wish  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  above, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  pro- 
moting the  defense  program  and  in  order  to  expedite  its  completion, 
some  form  of  labor  policy  has  to  be  adopted  by  some  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Allegation  No.  10: 

The  notorious  record  of  the  building  trades  unions  of  the  A.  F.  L.  is  a 
matter  of  record.  It  has  failed  the  workers  of  this  industry,  just  as  badly 
as  it  failed  the  workers  of  the  basic  Industries.  For  a  half  century  the 
A.  F.  L.  had  no  competition  and  as  a  result  it  became  indifferent  and  corrupt. 
Instead  of  fighting  on  the  workers'  behalf,  it  chose  the  easy  way  of  backdoor 
agreement,  kickbacks,  political  deals  and  similar  shady  de;vices.  It  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Nation's  workers. 

Answer:  Replying  to  Mr.  Lewis'  statement  of  the  notorious  rec- 
ords of  the  building  trades  unions  of  the  A.  F.  L.  being  a  matter  of 
record,  like  any  other  organization  of  its  size,  unscrupulous  people 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  found  within  its  ranks;  we  find 
them  in  the  highest  callings.  Only  recently  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  Federal  Court  bench  was  charged  with  and  convicted  of  a  viola- 


1  Excerpt  from  this  broadcast  appears  in  appendix  on  p.  2819. 
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tion  of  the  law,  but  this  is  not  a  reflection  of  the  whole  judicial 
system  of  this  country.  We  have  had  instances  of  leading  bankers, 
and  even  of  some  clergymen  who  have  transgressed  their  obligation 
to  the  people  and  their  church.  Are  we  to  condenm  the  wdiole  edifice 
of  society  throughout  the  country  for  the  actions  of  the  few? 

Mr.  Lewis  states  that  for  half  a  century  the  A.  F.  L.  had  no  com- 
petition and  as  a  result  it  became  indiiferent  and  corrupt.  The  A, 
F.  L.  Building  Trades  Union  possesses  within  its  ranks  leaders  whose 
integrity  cannot  be  questioned  and  who  have  devoted  many  years  of 
their  live>s  to  the  service  of  that  membership  and  the  records  of  the 
affairs  of  their  organization  are  open  for  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gray,  I  would  like  to  interupt  you  there  to 
say  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  heads  of  the 
A.  F.  L.  and  I  consider  them  high-class,  honorable  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Gray.  Thank  you,  and  we  are  sure  that  their  records,  when 
scrutinized,  will  stand  the  light  of  day  just  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  most  of  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  C  I.  O. 

Kecently  I  attended  a  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  local  union  in  which  I  was  an  apprentice  bricklayer  and  of 
which  I  am  and  have  been  a  member  continuously  for  37  years, 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  service  that  union 
gave  to  its  members.  We  still  enjoy  the  confidence  of, our  employers, 
with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  many  years  of  contractual  relations, 
and  we  are  held  in  respect  by  the  public  generally  because  we  have 
never  violate!  one  of  our  contracts. 

Allegation  No.  11 : 

Now,  as  close  as  we  coukl  figure  it  in  these  Uuited  States,  90  percent  of  tlie 
small  homes  throughout  this  country  are  erected  and  equipped  by  workers  not 
members  of  any  labor  organization ;  90  percent  is  done  by  nonunion  people. 

My  answer:  During  the  depression  years  following  October  1929,. 
there  was  no  part  of  the  industrial  life  in  this  Nation  in  wdiich  there 
was  not  great  unemployment  among  our  people.  This  existed  in  the 
building  industry  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  any  other  field.  Nat- 
urally, the  memberships  of  many  unions  decreased  in  numbers.  Many 
unscrupulous  employers  did  not  liesitate  to  use  this  to  their  own 
advantage,  with  the  result  in  the  building  field  that  a  large  portion 
of  it  became  unorganized.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  condi- 
tion is  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  where  Mr.  Lewis  himself 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  situtiiion  by  putting  on  an  organizing^ 
campaign  of  building-trades  workmen.  It  would  be  interested  for 
Mr.  Lewis  to  submit,  at  this  time,  the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  his  organization  in  Washington,  D.  C,  due  to  his  organization 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  past  2  years  A.  F.  of  L. 
building  trades  unions  have  succeeded  in  organizing  this  particular 
field  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  meaning  the  dwelling-house 
field,  to  a  point  where  it  is  at  least  75  percent  organized.  A  similar 
condition  existed  in  various  districts  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  with  the 
same  result;  also  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  wonder 
what  success  Mr.  Lewis'  organizing  efforts  have  met  with  in  these 
cities. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  whole  Currier  case 
may  be  cited  as  follows  the  Packard  local  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  C.  I.  O.  desired  to  construct  a  building  in  the  city  of  De- 
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troit.  They  made  every  effort  possible  to  secure  a  contractor  who 
would  employ  C.  I.  O.  workers  to  construct  the  building.  Failing 
to  do  this,  they  endeavored  to  find  enough  C.  I.  O.  building  trades 
mechanics  to  erect  the  building  and  were  unable  to  do  so  with  the 
result  that  they  signed  a  contract  with  an  employer  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
building-trades  men,  to  be  employed  on  the  job,  and  A.  F.  of  L.  build- 
ing-trades men  did  perform  the  work  under  this  contract  as  a  100 
percent  A,  F.  of  L.  organization.  The  United  Automobile  Workers, 
C.  I.  O.,  Dodge  local,  have  been  trying  for  a  period  of  2  years  to 
secure  a  C.  I.  0".  contractor  to  construct  a  building  for  them,  and  up 
to  this  time  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Allegation  No.  12: 

Mr.  Lewis  alleged  in  his  statement  that  the  building  trades  strikes  have  been 
continued  with  regularity  and  are  daily  leporled  in  the  press  despite  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  department. 

Answer:  We  defy  Mr,  Lewis  to  cite  any  foundation  for  this  state- 
ment. It  is  true  there  have  been  some  strikes  on  defense  projects, 
but  these  strikes  did  not  occur  on  jobs  where  the  stabilization  agree- 
ment applied.  These  strikes  did  occur  on  jobs  where  the  contractor 
was  endeavoring  to  work  open  shop. 

May  I  cite  one  example :  San  Jacinto,  Tex.,  in  the  Houston  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council  jurisdiction.  Incidentally,  the 
contractor  had  refused  to  recognize  or  deal  with  the  teamsters. 
Local  leaders  of  the  building-trades  organization  refused  to  cross 
a  picket  line  placed  around  the  job  by  the  teamsters'  local.  Imme- 
diately upon  being  advised  of  this  I  called  Mr.  Daniel  Tobin  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  long  distance  telephone,  and  lie  sent  instruc- 
tions to  his  local  union  to  immediately  withdraw  the  picket  line.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  telephoned  Mr,  Andrew  McBride,  president  of 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Houston,  Tex,, 
to  return  the  other  building-trades  crafts  to  work  immediately. 
There  was  a  conference  held  between  Mi .  Mix,  representing  the  con- 
tracting company,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  De- 
partment, and  myself  after  the  job  had  resumed  operation,  and 
representatives  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  also  attended,  with  the  result 
that  a  mutually  satisfactory  understanding  to  all  concerned  was 
reached.  The  job  has  since  proceeded  without  any  stoppage.  The 
restarting  of  this  job  started  within  24  hours  after  we  were  notified 
by  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  that  there  had  been  a  stoppage. 

Allegation  No.  13: 

Mr.  Lewis  further  alleges  that  there  have  been  few  instances  where  there 
were  sufficient  A.  F.  of  L.  members  in  a  community  required  to  complete  the 
big  projects,  and  that  situation  existed  because  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building  trades 
had  failed  to  organize  the  industi-y  all  these  years. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  familiar 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  areas  where  these  large 
defense  projects  are  carried  on.  May  I  cite,  for  instance,  again  the 
case  of  Cor])us  Christi.  In  that  large  area,  as  stated,  there  were 
approximately  450  building-trades  workers.  Fifteen  thousand  were 
needed  on  the  job.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  450  trades  workers  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  area  were  organized  and  held  membership  with 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department.     It  is  true  that  large  numbers  of  workers  had  to  be 
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transported  to  this  job.  The  same  conditions  existed,  only  in  a  more 
thickly  populated  area,  at  the  Denver  (Colo.)  ordnance  plant.  Surely 
Mr.  Lewis  would  not  contend  that  we  have  not  organized  the  build- 
ing and  construction  workers  in  that  area.  The  same  condition  ex- 
isted at  the  Ogden  (Utah)  ordnance  plant.  The  normal  member- 
ship of  my  own  subordinate  union  in  that  particular  town  is  ap- 
jn-oximately  25  members,  and  it  is  all  that  the  town  would  furnish 
employment  for  at  the  bricklaying  trade.  The  same  condition  ex- 
isted among  the  other  building-trades  crafts.  The  job  employed  250 
bricklayers,  and  we  were  able  to  transport  to  the  Ogden  job,  without 
any  cost  to  the  Government,  or  to  the  contractor  employing  them,  the 
necessary  two-hundred-and-some-ocld  bricklayers.  Other  building- 
trades  crafts  affiliated  with  the  building  and  construction  trades  de- 
partment furnished  similar  service. 
Allegation  No.  14 : 

The  charge  has  been  made  by  Rlr.  Lewis  that  hi  most  cases  applicants  do  not 
obtain  union  membership,  but  only  temporary  worli  permit  cards  allowing  them 
to  do  the  work.  When  the  job  is  done  the  A.  F.  of  L.  fades  out  of  the  jncture 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  workers'  money. 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  have  checked  with  the  majority  of  the  inter- 
national unions  affiliated  with  the  building  and  construction  trades 
department,  and  if  it  were  not  for  time  limitation  I  would  have  made 
a  complete  investigation  of  this  question.  However,  in  every  instance 
I  find  that  the  unions  with  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  check  do 
not  issue  any  temporary  work  permit  cards.  The  system  is  that  the 
applicant  for  membership  is  i^ermitted  to  make  a  down  payment  on 
his  first  pay-day,  and  agrees  to  complete  the  payment  of  his  full  initia- 
tion fee  within  a  limited  period,  ranging  from  60  to  90  days.  If  he 
fails  to  comply  with  this  regulation  he  is  not  initiated  as  a  member. 
However,  any  applicant  completing  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee 
is  duly  obligated  and  issued  a  card  of  membership  according  him  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  membership. 

Allegation  No.  15 : 

Mr.  Lewis  states  that  the  C.  I.  O.  United  Construction  Workers  organization 
has  more  than  400  local  unions,  and  they  have  a  membership  that  is  over  50,000 
at  the  present  time. 

Answer :  When  it  is  considered  that  the  approximate  fifty  thousand 
include  all  branches  of  the  construction  industry  spread  through  400 
local  unions,  we  ask  the  question,  "How  could  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C. 
perform  the  service  in  the  defense  program  which  Mr.  Lew^is  alleges 
he  is  prepared  to  perform  if  made  a  party  to  and  included  in  the 
Stabilization  Agreement  ?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  the  following  letter  which  is  an 
appea:l  by  Mr.  William  J.  Bowen,  president  emeritus  of  the  Brick- 
layers, Masons,  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  to  the  membership 
of  that  organization,  drawing  to  their  attention  an  article  appearing 
on  the  first  page  of  the  May  1941  issue  of  the  Bricklayer,  Mason,  and 
Plasterer. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2J,,  19-',1. 

Db:ar  Sik  and  Brother  :  Under  separate  cover  I  am  forwarding  to  you  copy  of 
our  official  journal.  It  conveys  our  first  attitude  in  respect  to  the  incidents 
leading  up  to  what  has  now  become  a  conflagration  of  the  entire  world.     May 
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I  here  say,  that  in  the  outset  my  views  were  of  a  character  that  indicated  that 
the  war  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  ocean  was  no  concern  of  ours  unless  the  American 
Continent  and  particularly  Canada  was  invaded.  The  situation  has  changed  inso- 
far as  our  idea  of  what  is  involved  is  concerned,  and  with  the  events  that  have 
occurred  and  are  recurring  it  is  necessary  for  a  change  of  views. 

With  what  I  have  seen  in  the  two  last  wars,  in  which  the  United  States  of 
America  was  involved,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  it  would  be  abominable 
upon  our  part  if  we  did  not  make  our  boys  ready  to  do  what  now  seems  the 
inevitable.  So  let  us  lend  to  our  boys'  efforts,  every  effort  at  our  command  to 
see  to  it  that  the  sons  of  America  shall  not  go  into  the  conflict  without  every 
ad\'antage  that  is  possible  for  them  to  have.  Let  us  get  them  ready.  Let  us 
pray  to  God  that  that  readiness  shall  be  of  a  character  that  will  convince  the 
entire  world  that  our  boys  shall  be  so  equipped  as  to  meet  attack  from  what- 
ever source. 

I  request  you  as  one  of  my  associates  in  the  movement  to  which  we  sub- 
scribed our  young  lives  and  in  our  mature  years  to  carry  out  the  traditions  and 
policies  of  our  international  union  to  bend  every  effort  along  the  lines  which 
the  foregoing  indicates. 

Let  there  be  no  strikes  on  defense  contracts. 

With  kindest^  personal  wishes  and  as  ever, 
Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

William  J.  Bowen, 
President  Emeritus. 

I  wish  to  place  that  in  the  record,  also  a  copy  of  the  May  issue  of 
the  Bricklayer,  Mason  and  Plasterers'  Journal. 

(The  journal  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No,  137''  and  is  on 
file  with  the  committee.) 

CURRIER  LUMBER  CO. — LABOR  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Gray.  The  Currier  Lumber  Co.  has  a  6-year  record  of  practices 
which  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  considered  unfair 
and  illeoal.  It  has  advocated  an  open  shop  and  encouraged  such  a 
policy  in  the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association  of  Detroit.  It  has 
intimidated  its  employees  from  joining  the  union  of  their  own  choos- 
infj.  It  has  fostered  a  company  union  among  the  workers  of  the 
Currier  Lumber  Co.  Its  subsidiary  organization  has  chiseled  on  its 
workers'  pay,  it  has  sent  strikebreakers  into  a  number  of  struck  or 
lock-out  plants,  as  well  as  aiding  and  abetting  lumber  dealers  in  their 
fight  against  organized  labor,  and  we  hold  Mr.  Currier  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  one  of  our  members  in  a  lumber  dispute  last  spring. 

As  far  back  as  March  1937  when  the  Truck  Drivers'  Local  No.  247 
of  the  Building  Material,  Coal,  and  Excavating  Drivers  and  Helpers 
Union  was  engaged  in  a  city-wide  lock-out  with  the  Lumber  Dealers 
Association,  Mr.  Currier  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  labor 
committee  which  was  set  up  by  the  Lumber  Dealers  Association  to 
conduct  negotiations  with  the  union.  Mr.  Currier  assured  the  union 
representatives  that  if  the  men  were  sent  back  to  work  negotiations 
for  a  closed  shop,  wage  increases,  and  other  demands  of  the  strikers 
would  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  men's  return  to  work.  On 
this  understanding  and  acting  in  good  faith  the  union  representatives 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  Lumber 
Dealers  Association  for  a  i)eriod  of  about  30  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  Mr.  Currier  announced  the  association  would  not  recognize 
Local  247  and  that  the  employers  of  their  own  volition  wore  granting 
retroactive  increases  to  their  woi'kers.  (Soon  after  this  uniform 
notices  appeared  in  the  yards  of  the  lumber  association  with  the  wage 
increase  announcement  as  well  as  a  statement  that  it  was  not  neces- 
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sary  for  any  employee  to  join  an  outside  union.)  (This  can  be  veri- 
fied by  William  W.  Roe.)  Our  union  officials  in  Detroit  tell  me 
that  as  a  result  of  this  action  the  organization  lost  its  entire  member- 
ship in  the  lumber  yards  with  the  exception  of  one  company,  the 
F.  M.  Sibley  Lumber'Co.,  which  remained  about  98  percent  organized. 

The  union  conunittee  believed  that  Mr.  Currier  was  acting  in 
good  faith  as  he  told  our  representatives  that  the  strike  was  effective 
and  that  the  wise  course,  for  both  management  and  labor,  was  for 
the  men  to  go  back  to  work  and  carry  on  negotiations. 

The  Currier  Co.  maintained  a  social  club  for  its  employees.  This 
organization  carried  on  social  activities,  sick  and  death  benefits,  and 
a  credit  union.  The  president  of  that  organization  is  now  president 
of  the  recently  formed  C.  I.  O.  union.  The  Teamsters'  Union  in 
Detroit  believes  that  on  September  11  or  12,  Mr.  Currier  held  a  meet- 
ing of  his  truck  drivers  and  advised  them  to  join  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
■offered  to  pay  their  initiation  fees. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1935  Mr.  Currier  set  up  a  dummy  organiza- 
tion, the  Funke  Builders  Supply  Co.,  to  sell  sand  and  gravel  to  the 
Currier  Co.  The  address  of  the  company  was  8951  Schaefer  High- 
way, the  same  as  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  The  Funke  Co.  engaged  in 
•questionable  business  practices  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the  gravel 
truckers,  but  to  the  owners  of  the  pits  as  well.  The  Funke  Builders 
Supply  Co.  had  agreed  with  its  truckers  on  a  weekly  salary  of 
$25  to'  be  paid  on  the  lOtli  of  each  month.  In  June  1939  approxi- 
mately 20  truckers  of  this  company  joined  local  No.  247.  When  the 
next  pay  day  came,  as  had  happened  on  several  previous  occasions, 
both  Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  Funke  were  missing.  When  Mr.  Robert 
Mitchell,  president  of  Local  247  finally  reached  Mr.  Currier  to  protest 
the  nonpayment  of  the  drivers,  he  was  assured  the  matter  would  be 
investigated.  When  full  ivstitution  was  not  forthcoming,  William 
M.  Roe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  ITnion,  served  notice,  in  accordance 
with  Michigan  law,  on  the  Funke  BuiUlers  Supply  Co.,  the  Currier  Co., 
and  the  State  labor  board,  of  the  union's  intention  to  strike  these 
concerns. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  notice.  Mr.  Funke  disa])peared  from  Detroit, 
and  when  Mr.  Currier  was  reached,  he  claimed  that  only  $1,000  was 
owed  by  him  to  Mr.  Funke.  This  amount  was  far  less  than  the  total 
wage  bill  due  the  truckers.  However,  the  men  divided  the  $1,000, 
and  since  the  Funke  Co.  was  dissolved,  were  left  without  jobs  and 
with  no  means  of  securing  the  rest  of  their  back  wages. 

During  1935  when  the  Trucker's  Union  was  carrying  on  an  organ- 
izing campaign  in  various  gravel  pits  in  the  Detroit  area,  the  Currier 
Co.  employed  individual  truck  owners  who  bought  gravel  at  the  pits, 
transported  it  to  the  plant  and  then  sold  it  to  the  company.  The 
price  of  the  load  was  determined  by  Mr.  Currier.  The  price  set  by 
Mr.  Currier  was  much  lower  than  that  paid  truckers  working  for 
other  companies.  The  organizational  efforts  of  the  union  were  suc- 
cessful among  these  truckers.  However,  when  any  truck  owner  haul- 
ing for  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  joined  the  union  his  services  were 
immediately  terminated. 

Mr.  Currier  has  a  long  record  in  fermenting  industrial  strife  and 
labor  unrest  in  the  Detroit  area.  Again  I  have  to  go  back  to  1937. 
During  the  UK^nth  of  September  in  a  strike  of  the  building  trade 
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council  with  small-home  builders  the  Trucker's  Union  became  in- 
volved in  a  strike  against  the  S.  M.  Sibley  Lumber  Co.  As  I  stated 
before,  this  was  the  only  lumber  yard  in  which  the  union  had  been 
able  to  maintain  a  substantial  organization.  During  this  dispute 
Mr.  Currier  brought  several  carloads  of  his  employees  to  the  Sibley 
Co.  These  rnen  went  to  work  in  the  yards  and  generally  acted  as 
strikebreakers.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  sworn  affidavit  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Roe,  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  247,  which  I  should  like 
permission  to  read  at  this  time.  The  affidavit  deals  with  Mr.  Cur 
rier's  activities  in  this  dispute.     It  read?  as  follows: 

I  met  Mr.  Currier  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  Sibley  Lumber  Co.  and  chat 
lenged  him  on  his  activities  as  a  strikebreaker.  Mr.  Currier  replied  the  Lumber 
Co.  did  not  Intend  to  have  any  union  men  of  any  kind  and  thiit  he  would  'assist 
in  helping  any  dealer  whether  it  be  lumber  or  otherwise  in  breaking  a  strike. 
He  said  that  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  city  of  Detroit  the  union  would  be  a 
threat  to  their  industry. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Currier's  strikebreaking  assistance  of  the  Sibley 
Lumber  Co.  the  Trucker's  Union  lost  its  entire  membership  in  this 
yard. 

Again,  in  September  1938,  when  the  Trucker's  Union  called  a 
strike  against  the  Braun  Lumber  Co.,  Mr.  Currier  pledged  his  sup- 
port to  this  company  and  started  making  deliveries  for  the  struck 
plant  from  his  own  yards.  This  dispute  lasted  9  weeks  and  it  was 
chiefly  the  Currier  Co.'s  delivery  of  the  struck  plant's  materials  that 
broke  the  strike.  This  was  again  a  major  set-back  in  the  union's 
attempt  to  improve  working  conditions  of  its  membership  and  stabil- 
ize employer  relationships  in  the  lumber  industry. 

The  practice  of  the  Braun  Co.  was  to  send  out  its  tractors  and  trailers 
under  police  protection  and  drive  to  the  Currier  Linnber  Co.  yards 
on  Van  Dyke  Avenue.  The  trailers  were  left  on  the  premises  of  the 
Currier  Lumber  Co.  Later  the  Currier  Co.  used  its  own  tractors  to 
pick  up  the  Braun  trailers  and  make  deliveries  of  the  Braun  lumber. 

In  April  1941  the  Detroit  Lumber  Co.  locked  out  its  truckers. 
When  Mr.  Currier  made  deliveries  for  this  firm  a  strike  was  declared 
by  Local  247  against  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  Later  this  situation 
developed  into  a  city-wide  strike  in  the  lumberyards  and  the  building 
supply  yards,  a  settlement  of  which  was  reached  on  May  18,  1941. 

One  of  the  pickets,  Arthur  Quesebarth,  was  killed  during  a  street 
fight.  The  Currier  Co.  had  sent  out  barricaded  trailers  with  peep- 
holes in  the  barricades  to  guard  its  delivery  trucks.  Tliese  trailers 
were  loaded  with  crushed  cement  and  guarded  by  17  men  who  wore 
football  helmets.  During  one  of  the  deliveries  Mr.  Quesebarth  died 
as  a  result  of  injuries  when  struck  by  a  piece  of  concrete  thrown  by 
a  Currier  guard  from  one  of  the  barricaded  trucks.  Mrs.  Quesebarth 
is  now  suing  Mr.  Currier  and  the  various  Currier  companies  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  for  $100,000. 

A  representative  of  O.  P.  M.  aided  in  the  settlement  of  that  strike. 
In  a  tele])hone  conversation  to  which  there  are  several  witnesses 
Mr.  Currier  agreed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  Detroit  District  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association  and 
Local  247.  The  business  agent  of  the  Drivers'  Union  states  that  Mr. 
Currier  did  for  a  short  time  observe  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Joseph  Keeiian,  of  O.  P.  M.;  Mr.  Ed  Thai,  secretary  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council,  and  Mr.  McLees,  of  the  Detroit  District 
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Ketail  Lumberers  Association,  listened  in  on  the  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  Mr,  Currier,  For  a  short  period  of  time  the  terms  of  the 
general  agreement  between  the  association  and  Local  247  were  ob- 
served by  the  Currier  Co.  I  have  a  sworn  statement  from  Mr.  Robert 
Mitchell',  business  agent  of  Local  247,  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Mitchell 
states  that  about  2  daj^s  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement  he  dis- 
cussed the  reinstatement  of  two  employees  with  Mr,  Currier,  Mr. 
Currier  notified  Mr.  Mitchell  that  the  men  would  be  reinstated  and 
that  he  w^as  going  to  live  up  to  the  agreement.  Mr.  Mitchell  also 
states  that  his  organization  has  filed  a  strike  notice  with  the  State 
labor  board  charging  the  Currier  Co.  with  violation  of  an  existing 
agreement. 

I  am  reliably  informed  by  the  president  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  of  the  city  of  Detroit  that  due  to  the  news- 
paper articles  published  some  several  weeks  ago  to  the  elfect  that 
the  Mobile  Homes,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  had  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  defense-housing  project  in  that  area,  our 
membership  feels  that  we.  their  leaders,  by  entering  into  the  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  and  prevailing  upon  them  to  accept  the  terms  of  that 
agreement  had  tied  their  hands  so  that  they  are  now  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  activities  of  a  dual  organization,  and  this  dual 
organization  of  recent  origin,  which  is  attempting,  through  a  firm 
like  the  Currier  Co.,  to  raid  the  jurisdiction  of  their  unions  and  their 
membership  after  the  building-trades  unions  had  been  established 
for  close  to  a  century,  and  had  and  now  do  have  collective-bargaining 
agreements  with  the  majority  of  reputable  building  firms  in  the  city 
of  Detroit. 

If  this  contract  is  awarded  to  the  Currier  Co.  or  its  subsidiary, 
the  Mobile  Homes,  we,  as  leaders  of  the  building  and  construction 
trades  organizations  of  this  country,  will  be  powerless  to  control  our 
people  or  compel  them  to  adhere  to  the  ])rovisions  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  due  solely  to  their  feelings  in  the  matter  of  the  "Wayne 
County  housing  project,  and  we  feel  that  if  industrial  strife  is  started 
over  this  project  that  it  will  extend  far  beyond  the  Detroit  area. 

Our  reasons  for  reaching  these  conclusions  are  that  the  Currier 
Lumber  Co.  has  to  depend  upon  producers  of  other  materials  to  trans- 
port their  product  to  his  yard  by  trucks.  These  trucks  are  manned 
by  the  employees  of  the  various  companies  and  are  100  percent 
organized  by  A.  F,  of  L.  building  and  construction  trades  teamsters. 
As  examples  I  cite  the  folowing : 

Scand  and  gravel. — This  material  is  hauled  from  the  pits  of  the 
Manning,  Lockland,  and  Northville  Gravel  Co.  by  A.  F.  of  L. 
teamsters  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.'s  plants. 

Cement. — This  material  is  hauled  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  plants 
by  A.  F.  of  L.  teamsters. 

Hard  wallboards.,  plaster,  and  gyp  material. — These  materials  are 
hauled  from  Ohio  and  INIichigan  manufacturing  plants  to  the  Currier 
plant  by  A.  F.  of  L.  building  and  construction  trades  teamsters. 

Brick. — This  material  is  hauled  from  diiferent  brick  companies 
mostly  located  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  drivers  for  these  brick 
companies  are  100  percent  organized  by  the  teamsters  A.  F.  of  L. 
union. 
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Commion,  hrick. — This  is  also  hauled  by  A.  F.  of  L.  teamsters  from 
Detroit  brick  plants  to  various  contractors'  jobs  to  whom  the  Currier 
Co.  has  sold  material.  These  trucks  are  also  driven  by  teamsters 
carrying  cards  in  A.  F.  of  L.  unions. 

Electrical  and  plumbing  supplies. — These  supplies  are  hauled  to 
the  Currier  plants  and  warehouse  by  A.  F.  of  L.  teamsters. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  would  help  Mr.  Currier  defeat  their  own  objectives;  namely, 
that  of  organizing  the  teamsters  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible. 
Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  their  feelings  will  be  of  such 
a,  character  that  they  will  refuse  to  handle  any  materials  delivered 
to  the  Currier  plant  or  delivered  for  the  Currier  plant  to  any  desti- 
nation where  it  has  been  sold. 

I  cite  this  as  a  reason  for  our  conclusions  when  I  state  that  the 
awarding  of  the  Wayne  County  housing  project  to  the  Currier  Co. 
(Or  any  subsidiary  controlled  by  this  company  will  cause  industrial 
strife  that  will  be  beyond  the  power  or  authority  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
leaders  to  control,  and  will  spread  and  affect  the  business  of  other 
citizens  who  have  contractual  relations  on  fair  standards  of  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  with  their  employers. 

Mr.  Lewis  requested  the  committee  to  investigate  a  condition  on  a 
Virginia  housing  project  on  Avhich  a  Mr.  Merando,  a  C.  I.  O.  con- 
tractor, is  alleged  to  have  a  contract.  We  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  this  contractor.  At  one  time  he  was  a  journeyman 
member  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  Intel-national 
Union.  Later  he  became  a  contractor.  Approximately  2  years  ago 
he  secured  a  subcontract  from  a  Mr.  Frank  Davis,  who  had  the  general 
contract  from  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  for  reconstructing  elevator  shafts 
on  the  State  Department  Building,  which  was  the  old  War  and  Navy 
Building  here  in  Washington.  This  job  Avas  of  a  character  that  neces- 
sitated repair  work  being  done  on  one  elevator  shaft  at  a  time,  and 
after  the  relining  was  completed,  there  would  be  an  interval  of  several 
months  before  they  could  resume  operation  on  another  elevator  shaft 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  had  to  be  repaired  and  in  operation  before 
repairs  could  be  started  on  the  second  shaft.  On  the  relining  of  the 
first  elevator  shaft,  Mr.  Merando  employed  bricklayers,  members  of 
an  A.  F.  L.  affiliate.  In  the  interval  after  the  relining  of  the  first 
elevator,  Mr.  Merando  decided  to  go  C.  I.  O.  Immediately  upon  his 
starting  to  use  C.  I.  O.  members  on  the  second  shaft,  all  other  trades 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Building  and  Construction  Trade  Council 
stopped  work  on  the  job.  and  the  job  remained  tied  \\\)  for  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks.  Mr.  Merando  then  proposed  the  following  to  Mr. 
Frank  Davis,  according  to  Mr.  Davis'  statement  to  me :  That  if  he,  Mr. 
Davis,  would  give  him  a  profit  of  $600  over  and  above  the  work  he  had 
completed,  he  would  cancel  his  contract  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Unfortunately,  ]VIr.  Davis  had  no  provision  in  his  contract  for  Mr. 
Merando  to  use  A.  F.  L.  building  and  construction  trades  mechanics 
and  was  not  in  a  ])osition  to  cancel  the  contract,  because  INIr.  Merando 
signed  a  contract  with  the  C.  I.  O.  Mr.  Davis  requested  our  Inter- 
national Union  to  contribute  the  money  that  Mr.  Merando  requested. 
This  we  absolutely  refused  to  do,  and  I  have  been  i-ecently  informed 
that  Mr.  Davis  had  to  pay  him  this  money  in  order  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract, and  then  Mr.  Davis  proceeded  with  A.  F.  L.  bricklayers  to  com- 
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plete  the  job.  After  this  incident  Mr.  Merando  was  awarded  a  con- 
tract at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  on  which  he  used  C.  I.  O.  building 
trades  mechanics.  At  that  time  there  were  two  other  buildings  on  the 
site  of  the  hospital  and  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  Building  Trades  Council  was  so  intense  against  him  that  they 
voted  to  strike  all  work  on  the  site,  and  it  was  only  after  strong  efforts 
on  the  part  of  John  P.  Coyne,  president  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department ;  Harry  C.  Bates,  president  of  the  Bricklayers, 
Masons,  and  Plasterers  International  Union ;  and  myself  that  we  pre- 
vented such  a  strike  from  occurring.  I  have  been  reliably  informed 
by  Government  officials  that  Mr.  Merando  is  now  over  2  months  behind 
time  in  his  schedule  for  the  completion  of  this  job,  and  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  if  it  is  still  in  an  uncompleted  stage.  May 
I  cite  this  as  a*^  parallel  case  to  the  Currier  situation,  and  the  difficulty 
that  may  be  incurred  due  to  the  probability  of  industrial  disputes  and 
stoppage  of  work. 

The  record  will  show  that  Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  negotiations  had 
been  under  way  with  the  Currier  Co.  for  some  time  relative  to  organ- 
izing the  employees  of  his  job  in  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  copy  of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Currier,  president  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  dated  September  2, 
1941,  and  which  was  received  by  the  Esslinger-Misch  Co.,  September 
3,  1941,  and  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Currier  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his  letter  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Our  plant  is  operated  open  shop  and  if  for  any  reason  delivery  is  refused 
from  US  on  the  job,  we  elect  to  supply  f.  o.  b.  our  yard. 

As  you  will  notice,  this  is  a  copy  of  a  bid  submitted  by  the  Currier 

Co,  on  defense  housing  project,  Michigan  20041X,  AVayne,  ISIich.,  and 

quotes  a  bid  price  of  $312,558.90  for  material  delivered  on  the  job, 

and  a  price  of  $300,833.15  for  material  delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  the  yard. 

The  significance  of  this  letter  is  that  as  late  as  September  2,  1941, 
there  was  no  agreement  between  the  U,  C.  AY.  O.  C.  and  the  Currier 
Co,  and  these  figures  were  submitted  on  the  first  bids  for  this,  all  of 
which  bids  were  rejected.  Mr.  Currier  did  not  submit  figures  at 
that  time  for  the  building  contract,  but  merely  as  a  contractor  for 
lumber  and  millwork  to  a  contractor  who  was  competing  for  the  job. 
This  bears  out  the  statement  that  Mr.  Currier's  principal  line  of  busi- 
ness is  that  of  supplying  building  materials  and  not  carry hig  on  con- 
struction work.  Furthermore,  it  proves  that  Mr.  Currier  had  no 
definite  knowledge  on  September  2,  1941,  that  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  the  U.  C,  W.  O,  C.  or  that 
suddenly  his  Currier  Social  Club  would  transform  itself  into  a 
C,  I,  O.  unit  with  the  president  of  the  social  club  also  acting  as  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  I,  O,  union. 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  my  statement. 

Senator  Mead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wasn't  here  in  the  beginning  and 
therefore  I  may  be  asking  something  that  has  already  been  answered. 
The  principal  charge,  as  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers,  comes  from  the 
difference  in  the  totals  of  the  bids.  I  was  quite  alarmed  to  read  that 
the  totals  were  so  large,  -and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Gray  very 
briefly,  if  he  will,  explain  the  reasons  for  that.  He  may  have  done 
it  before. 
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Mr.  Gray.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Cnrrier  Co.,  through  th& 
Mobile  Homes,  only  submitted  a  bid  for  the  erection  of  the  dwellings 
only.  That  did  not  include  all  of  the  items  in  the  construction,  such 
as  water,  sewers,  and  so  forth,  and  there  were  a  number  of  alter- 
nates that  could  have  been  left  out  by  them.  Therefore,  the  only 
conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  the  statements  in  the  press  and  by 
radio  commentators  that  there  was  a  $431,000  bid  was  that  they  took 
the  base  bid,  but  still,  even  after  deducting  those,  there  is  still  a. 
difference  of  $216,000  on  dwelling  units  alone  between  the  Currier 
Co.  and  the  next  low  bidder. 

Senator  Mead.  So  that  the  difference  is  $216,000  in  the  two  bids. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Mead.  Is  that  further  reduced  by  the  delivery  of  the- 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  it  could  be  further  reduced  if  Mr.  Currier  was  to- 
eliminate  the  jobber's  profit  that  a  building  contractor  would  have  to 
pay  him  if  he  purchased  the  material  off  him.  Then  I  understand 
that  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  case  pending  now  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Cincinnati  District  against  the  Currier 
Lumber  Co.  charging  them  w4th  violation  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act.  If  there  is  basis  for  that  charge,  then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Currier  may  have  enjoyed  another  what  I  term  unfair  advantage 
over  his  competitors.  If  he  has  constructed  stock-size  doors,  door 
frames,  window  sash,  and  window  frames  under  very  low-wage 
rates — and  I  have  requested  this  committee  for  that  reason  to  secure 
from  the  Social  Security  Board  a  report  of  the  security  taxes  paid  by 
the  Currier  Co.,  so  we  will  know  definitely  whether  he  has  or  not 
paid  starvation  wages  to  his  employees.  If  those  items  are  followed 
up,  it  would  clarify  this  whole  situation  and  bring  to  the  public  the- 
real  facts  in  the  case.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  for.  We  are  not 
asking  for  the  Government  to  favor  us  over  a  nonunion  employer,  but 
let  us  have  the  truth  and  let  us  know  the  true  situation.  That  is  all 
we  ask  for. 

Senator  Mead.  You  say,  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  estimate  of  the  total 
profit  of  this  company  that  was  bidding  against  Mr.  Currier  was  3 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  IVIead.  Approximately.  Do  you  believe  the  connnittee 
could,  b}^  socui'ing  the  information  you  suggest,  determine  the  profit 
that  the  Currier  Co.  contemplated  making? 

Mr.  Gray.  If  you  could  get  the  break-down  of  their  bid.  which 
was  submitted  to  P.  W.  A.,  which  we  have  no  opportunity  to  get,  I 
am  sni-e  that  should  divulge  the  difference  in  the  two  bids  and  the 
reasons  for  them. 

Senator  Mead.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Gray,  that  awarding  the  Cur- 
rier Co.  the  bid,  the  agency  awarding  the  bid  might  be  in  conflict 
with  some  of  the  established  policies  of  the  Congress  wiili  reference 
to  fair  labor  practices? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  see  liow  it  would  be.  Senator.  We  have  ap- 
proached this  stabilization  agreement  all  from  one  angle;  that  is  the 
jnost  impoi'taiit  i)roblein  })ef<)i'('  us,  the  ex|)editing  of  the  construc- 
tion work  in  the  defense  program.  It  is  an  emei'gency,  and  laws  that 
may  apply  in  every  other  instance,  to  my  mind,  if  they  are  going 
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to  be  invoked  at  this  time  and  in  this  situation,  are  going  to  destroy 
the  very  purpose  that  we  have  set  out  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Ball.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Currier  told  us  that  when  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  building  trades  council  approached  him  trying  to  organize  his 
plant,  they  told  him  they  would  never  agree  to  prefrabrication  if 
he  signed  a  contract  with  them.  "VMiat  is  the  attitude  of  the  building 
trades  department  on  pref abrication  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  If  Mr.  Currier  made  such  a  statement,  he  made  an 
absolute  misstatement  of  fact.  There  has  been  information  put  forth 
on  that  subject  to  that  effect,  for  this  reason.  TVlien  the  Lanham  bill 
was  before  Congress,  Mr.  Bates,  as  chairman  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  hous- 
ing committee,  tried  to  get  them  to  increase  the  unit  price  so  that  it 
would  enable  the  administrators  of  that  act  to  build  substantial  homes 
of  masonry  construction  or  of  frame  construction  with  plastered  walls 
inside,  and  the  theory  behind  that  was  not  because  we  object  to  pre- 
fabricated homes;  we  freely  and  frankly  admit  that  they  have  their 
use  and  their  purpose  to  serve,  but  because  at  that  time  the  principal 
problem  before  the  public  was  the  eradication  of  slums,  we  claim  by 
putting  up  temporary  prefabricated  homes  in  areas  like  Detroit,  where 
there  are  severe  climatic  conditions  and  where  there  is  danger  of  these 
prefabricated  sections  warping  and  pulling  apart  at  the  joints,  that  it 
was  really  more  costly  when  the  upkeep  and  other  factors  were  con- 
sidered than  building  the  conventional  type  of  home.  Now,  we  do  not 
object  to  the  manufacture  or  the  construction  of  prefabricated  homes. 
That  is  something  for  the  contracting  agency  to  decide  themselves, 
what  type  they  want.  Whichever  it  is,  our  members  will  work  and 
comply  Avith  the  specifications  in  constructing  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  that,  right  now  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  A.  F.  of 
L.  building-trades  carpenters  are  working  on  1,500  homes  of  a  pre- 
fabricated type.  We  are  also  working  at  the  present  time  at  Railway. 
X.  J.,  on  a  prefabricated  type  of  home.  We  completed  a  prefabricated 
type  of  job  for  shipyard  workers  outside  of  Camden  last  year.  I  am 
sure  that  is  evidence  that  we  don't  refuse  to  do  it. 

Senator  Ball.  Do  your  members  also  do  the  millwork,  the  factorv 
work,' in  prefabricating  i 

Mr.  Gra-^'.  If  an  employer  will  permit  them  to  be  organized  our 
men  do  the  millwork  in  prefabrication.  The  Carpenters'  Interna- 
tional ITnion  includes  in  it  millwork  as  well  as  construction  work 
contractors. 

Senator  Ball.  So  there  is  no  fjuestion  of  that. 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely  none.  I  would  like  to  know  of  one  instance 
where  we  have  refused  to  do  it. 

Senator  Ball.  All  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Currier  said  that  they 
wouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  He  said  somebody  told  him  so.  I  am  telling  you  where 
we  have  done  it.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gray,  this  committee  tried,  with  much  ques- 
tioning, or  with  many  questions,  to  get  Mr.  Hillman  to  tell  us  just 
exactly  what  the  difficulty  is  in  the  Detroit  area,  as  to  why  this  con- 
tract couldn't  be  let  to  the  low  bidder.  In  your  statement  you  say 
that  the  building  trades  and  the  Teamsters'  Union  would  be  inclined 
to  refuse  to  haul  material  and  the  necessary  things  to  the  job  so  that 
it  could  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  stabilization  agreement.     I  want 
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you  to  tell  this  committee  just  exactlj-  what  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
Detroit  area,  why  this  contract  should  not  be  let  to  the  low  bidder.  I 
couldn't  get  Mr.  Hillman  to  tell  me  that.  He  said  he  knew  the  situ- 
ation but  he  wouldn't  tell  me  what  the  conditions  were. 

Mr,  Gray.  Following  Mr.  Hillman's  testimony,  you  have  to  go 
as  far  as  Minneapolis.  The  C.  I.  O.  set  up  a  dual  union  up  there 
and  took  over  some  members.  They  took  over  a  local  of  the  Team- 
sters' International  Union,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  At  the  time, 
they  knew,  or  should  have  known,  there  was  plenty  of  publicity 
about  it,  with  preferring  of  charges  and  starting  to  prosecute  some 
of  the  officers  of  that  imion  for  not  conducting  themselves  as  they 
should;  at  that  time  they  moved  in  and  took  the  whole  union  over, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  which  was  purely,  to  my  mind,  a  raiding 
action.  Now,  the  teamsters  in  Detroit  know  that.  They  also  know 
that  Mr.  Currier  cannot  carry  on  his  business  unless  their  Team- 
sters' Union,  as  I  stated  in  my  statement  here,  haul  material  from 
manufacturing  plants,  like  cement,  brick,  and  other  items,  into 
his  yard;  he  can't  deliver  it  with  his  supposed-to-be  C.  I.  O. 
workers,  can  he  ? 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  would  not 
do  the  hauling  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  1  am  almost  sure  they  would  not.  Even  we  are  will- 
ing to  request  that  they  have  no  strikes  on  defense  work,  but  their 
feeling  is  so  intense  they  are  beyond  our  control. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  .willing  to  put  forth  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  have  the  job  carried  on  as  a  national-defense  project  from 
this  end  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Oh,  now — just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  had  a 
definite  understanding  with  the  Government  agencies.  First  it  was 
this:  That  that  stabilization  agreement  did  not  provide  for  a  closed 
shop  on  all  Government  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  has  made  that  statement  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  we  take  this  position,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  the  C.  I.  O.  or  an  antilabor  concern  like  Mr. 
Currier  to  hide  behind  that  agreement  and  attack  us.  They  have 
to  be  just  as  patriotic  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  this  question  of  prefabrication,  Mr.  Gray,  is 
it  definite  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
building  crafts  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  any  prefabrication  method  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  assure  you  there  is  none.  It  makes  more  work 
for  the  carpenters  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Why  should  thev  object 
to  it  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  they  object,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  I  heard  some  objections  to  it.  The  first  pre- 
fabricated housing  that  I  know  of  was  what  Avas  known  as  a  Sears, 
Roebuck  knock-down  house.  At  that  time  that  was  manufactured 
under  nonunion  conditions,  and  the  Chicago  carpenters  did  refuse 
to  construct  them.  They  would  not  erect  something  in  their  own 
line  of  work  prefabricated  under  nonunion  conditions. 

Mr.  Ful'TOn.  Let's  see  if  you  and  I  undei'stnnd  a  prefabricated 
house.    Do  you  mean  by  that  that  as  far  as  you  know  it  is  a  definite 
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policy  of  the  building  trades  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  a 
manufacturer  can  determine  the  methods  by  which  he  is  going  to 
manufacture  a  housing  unit  or  any  part  of  that  housing  unit,  and 
that  A.  F.  of  L.  members  will  work  on  that,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  it  differs  from  the  type  of  work  they  have  been  doing  before  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  assure  you  that  that  is  exactly  the  condition.  We  are 
not,  and,  as  acting  head  of  the  building  trades  council,  there  has 
never  been  any  action  taken  in  the  council.  There  may  have  been 
in  some  isolated,  individual  local  imion,  but  it  has  never  come  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  it  did  you  would  take  a  definite  position  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  principle? 

Mr.  Gray.  Just  as  definite  as  I  am  talking  here  now. 

Mr.  Fulton.  To  get  to  that  point  a  little  bit  further,  is  there  any 
opposition  to  the  use  of  machine  tools  or  to  the  use  of  new  or  different 
tools  from  the  ones  which  had  previously  been  used  by  the  journey- 
men in  that  particular  craft? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  know  of  no  objections  to  it. 
There  have  been  objections  in  one  particular  line  that  I  do  know  of 
by  the  painters  on  the  use  of  a  sprav-gun,  claiming  it  is  a  health 
hazard,  over  the  application  with  a  brush.  That  has  been  argued  at 
compensation  hearings  in  every  State  in  this  country.  Senator  Mead 
probably  remembers  hearing  it  in  tlie  Albany  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  that  exception  you  Iniow  of  no  case  of  that  kind, 
and  if  you  did  you  would  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  building-trades 
department  to  see  that  labor-saving  machinery  will  be  used? 

Mr.  Gray.  Counsel,  you  will  admit  that  persons  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence— and  I  think  most  of  the  labor  leaders  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
have  that  or  they  wouldn't  be  where  they  are — are  not  going  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress.  The  first  thing  that  taught  them  that  was 
the  linotype  business.  If  you  can  build  100  prefabricated  houses  to 
one  conventional  type  of  home,  surely  you  are  going  to  furnish  more 
employment  for  more  carpenters. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  you  can  i)uild  it  cheaper,  people  will  buy 
more. 

Mr.  Gray.  There  will  be  a  larger  market  to  build  them  in. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  your  own  federation  employees  have  to  live  in 
houses  and  are  definitely  interested  ni  their  cheapness. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  just  wanted  to  be  clear  on  that. 

labor  relations  and  the  defense  program 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  statement  here  that  you 
know  of  no  instance  where  Mr.  Hillman  has  interfered  with  or  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades  in  the  direction  of 
coercing  or  intimidating  any  employer  to  employ  members  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades  Unions  exclusively,  are  you  familiar  with 
this  dispute  that  arose  out  there  with  the  American  Zinc  Co.? 

Mr.  Gray.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  American  Zinc  Co.  decided  to  build  a  new  roaster 
ill  a  plant  that  was  organized  by  C.  I.  O.  and  started  to  work  with  the 
members  on  that  particular  plant,  and  subsequently  stopped  it  because 
at  a  different  plant  in  Illinois  they  used  A.  F.  of  L.  men  who  were 
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threatening  not  to  work  on  the  Illinois  plant  if  the  Missouri  plant 
continued  with  C.  I.  O. 

Mr.  Gray.  Counsel,  I  am  not.  Unfortunately,  I  am  in  this  posi- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Coyne  handled  that.  He  is  sick  and  I  don't 
know  the  details  of  it.     I  wouldn't  be  competent  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  trouble  apparently  is  that  the  C.  I.  O.  has  1,200 
members  there  and  won't  permit  the  A.  F.  of  L.  people  to  do  it  in 
Fairmont  City,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  people  won't  permit  the  Monsanto, 
111.,  project  to  go  on  unless  the  Fairmont  City  project  is  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  entirely  possible.  They  are  probably  thinking 
of  the  Detroit  situation  that  I  cited  of  the  automobile  workers. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  we  have  a  case  where,  by  reason  of  people  in  a 
different  State  refusing  to  work  on  a  ])roject,  the  Government  has  lost 
15,000  tons  of  zinc  production. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  this  a  construction  problem  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  a  matter  of  constructing  a  roaster,  which  involves 
a  number  of  construction  and  other  problems. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  roaster  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Zinc  is  one  of  the  strategic  materials  we  are  short  of. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  was  going  to  say  this.  If  it  is  machinery,  generating 
machinery  and  stuff  of  that  kind  inside  of  a  plant,  it  would  come 
under  the  province  of  an  industrial  j)lant  worker,  and  I  would  not  be 
familiar  with  it,  and  neither  would  Mr.  Coyne.  It  is  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  construction  game  altogether. 

Mr.  Fulton.  AVould  j^ou  check  into  that  and  inform  us  as  to  the 
facts  on  that,  because  it  appears  that  the  Government  has  lost  15,000 
tons  of  a  precious  metal. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  that  American  zinc,  you  say? 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  American  Zinc  Co. 

Similarly,  had  you  heard  of  the  dispute  between  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers,  which  is  not  C.  I.  O.  but  which 
is  not  A.  F.  L.,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  or  rather  Inde})endent  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers? 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes;  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  brought  that  case  to  the  board  of  review.  We  discussed  it 
at  considerable  length,  but  never  did  render  a  decision  on  it.  We 
had  a  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Government  last 
week  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  office,  with  Colonel  Battley,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  conference  they  got  a  teletype  system  on  which  Avork 
was  held  up  at  San  Diego  immediately  restarted,  and  negotiations 
are  under  way  between  the  telephone  company,  their  employees,  and 
representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  trying  to 
compose  the  ditFerences  without  any  stoppage  of  work,  and  draw  a 
line  where  the  two  classes  of  work  will  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  the  board  of  review  on  September  28  render  an 
opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Ctray.  No.  We  heard  certain  evidence  and  we  reached  certain 
conclusions  on  that  evidence,  but  did  not  render  a  decision.  Those 
decisions  were  typewritten,  and  in  some  way,  somehow,  somebody  got 
hold  of  those  conclusions  and  sent  them  out  and  br-oadcnst  them  as 
a  decision  of  the  board.    We  ne\'er  did  render  a  decision  on  that  case. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  vou  tell  us  whv  vou  didn't? 
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Mr,  Gray.  Because  we  only  heard  one  side  of  the  case,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  on  the  basis  of  that  you  have  written  a  typed-up 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No;  we  just  type  up  a  memorandum,  so  that  if  at  a 
later  date  we  heard  the  other  parties  we  could  compare  the  state- 
ments, that  was  all. 

jNIr.  Fulton.  Did  you  have  jurisdiction  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  doubt  it.  I  doubted  it  and  expressed  my  doubts  when 
the  case  first  came  in  before  us,  because  I  felt  we  only  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  people  that  were  parties  to  that  contract,  and  we  had  no 
right  to  make  decisions  affecting  people  that  were  not  parties  to  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  is  your  present  position  on  the  board  itself  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  my  present  position  on  the  board. 

Mr.  FuLTON.  Then  I  take  it  there  has  been  no  decision  of  any  kind 
by  the  board  of  review. 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  haven't  heard  the  other  side  to  the  case  at 
all,  the  National  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers,  which  has  a 
membership  of  150,000  men  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  records  will  clearly  show,  counsel,  that  we  have 
only  made  decisions  in  two  cases,  which  I  cited  today,  one  of  which 
was  affecting  my  own  organization,  in  which  I  decided  against  my 
own  organization. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  members  the  Ameri- 
ican  Federation  Building  Trades  has  today,  or  approximately  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Gray.  They  have  approximately  "between  1,750,000  and  2,000,- 
OOO  members. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  Iioav  does  that  compare  with  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  say,  around  September  1939  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  our  low  period — I  think  our  peak  low  period  was 
probably  '36  and  "37.  It  started  going  down  from  1929.  I  can  only 
speak  authentically  about  my  own  organization.  It  dropped  from 
119,000  members  down  to  69,000. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  wasn't  interested  in  the  low  peak,  particularly,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  what  it  was.  The  low  point  would  probably  be 
70,000  members,  and  you  can  take  my  own  organization,  of  which  I 
have  very  definite  knowledge,  and  it  dropped  down  to  69,000.  We 
now  run  close  to  80,000.  From  1939  up  we  have  been  getting  in  new 
members  at  the  rate  of  a  net  increase  of  about  165  or  170  a  month. 
That  is  the  net  increase.  Of  course,  we  have  A^ery  rigid  rules  for  ac- 
cepting membership.  The  man,  to  begin  with,  must  be  a  competent 
mechanic  in  our  line  of  business ;  he  must  be  vouched  for  by  two  mem- 
bers who  are  already  acknowledged  to  be  competent  mechanics.  They 
only  vouch  for  him  on  his  competency  as  a  mechanic. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But,  now,  you  could  furnish  us  with  the  information 
as  to  how  many  the  building-trades  department  had  in  or  around  the 


^  Mr.  Gray  subsequently  supplied  the  committee  with  a  table  of  membership  of  the  inter- 
nationals affiliated  with  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  appears  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2814. 
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period  of  September  1939,  or  if  that  is  impossible,  take  the  end  of  the 
year,  beginning  in  1940. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  can  you  estimate  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Gray,  Just  only  in  round  figures.  I  would  have  to  break  it 
down  by  individual  organizations  and  then  compile  it.^  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairsian.  Will  you  furnish  that  for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  take  it  with  respect  to  that  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service  that  you 
repudiate  that  as  entirely  unofficial  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely.  They  never  consulted  us  on  that  and  were 
forming  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  noticed  in  that  Fulton  Lewis  broadcast  that  was  put 
into  the  record  -  that  Camp  Chaffee  was  referred  to  with  a  statement 
that  I  think  an  executive  secretary  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  A.  F,  L. 
had  commented  to  the  effect  that  they  had  a  closed  shop.  Have  you 
checked  to  find  out  whether  he  ever  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  first  I  heard  any  reference  to  that  was  yesterday,  but 
here  about  a  week  ago  there  was  a  place  just  outside  of  Oklahoma — I 
am  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  it — Oklahoma  City,  in  the  same  area 
as  the  Camp  Chaffee  job ;  12  defense  jobs  took  in  an  area  between  the 
Texas  boundary  line,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  southern 
Missouri.  We  had  a  problem  confronting  us  there  where  the  wage 
rates  as  established  by  the  unions,  in  each  one  of  these  intervening 
cities — you  may  have  a  construction  job  here  and  another  one  here, 
the  source  of  supply  of  men  may  be  like  St.  Louis,  and  if  this  rate 
here  was  lower  than  that,  or  if  that  was  lower  than  this,  naturally  the 
building  trades  mechanics,  like  anybody  else,  were  going  where  they 
could  get  the  most  money.  This  contractor  would  have  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  men  and  keeping  them  on  the  jobs;  they  would  all 
be  going  down  to  that  job. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Certainly. 

Ml'.  Gray.  So  we  decided  that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  national 
defense,  regardless  of  what  our  wage  scales  were,  to  accept  a  uniform 
wage  scale,  to  break  those  12  jobs  down  into  2  areas  of  6  each,  so 
there  would  be  an  equal  distribution  of  the  men.  One  was  a  powder 
plant,  another  was  a  bag-loading  plant,  and  it  would  be  nonsense 
to  get  one  up  quickly  and  have  the  other  delayed  6  months  so  one  that 
was  up  couldn't  operate.  We  conferred  with  the  War  Department  on 
that,  and  finally  got  the  picture  clear  across  to  our  own  people.  In 
one  place  it  meant  a  reduction  of  wages  in  that  locality  for  our  mem- 
bers, and  we  took  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Gray,  my  question  had  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  responsible  official  of  the  A.  F.  L.  did  or  did  not 
make  the  statement  with  respect  to  Camp  Chafi'ee  that  the  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  required  the  use  of  a  closed  shop  A.  F.  L.  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  doubt  very  much  that  he  did.  He  could  not,  because 
that  has  been  very  clearly  set  out  to  our  people  and  explained  to 


1  See  footnote  on  p.  2577. 
^  See  apppndix,  p.  2810. 
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them,  both  by  Mr.  Coyne,  myself,  and  the  other  presidents  of  every 
international  union  affiliated  with  the  department. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  he  did,  it  would  be  completely  unauthorized. 

Mr.  Gray.  Unauthorized ;  and  if  he  tries  to  enforce  it  we  will  see 
that  it  is  stopped. 

Mr.  FtiLTON.  JSIow,  with  respect  to  the  stabilization  agreement,  1 
take  it  that  the  building-trades  department  recognizes  that  it  has 
entered  into  a  definite  obligation  and  commitment  that  there  shall 
be  no  stoppage  of  work  on  account  of  jurisdictional  disputes  or  for 
any  other  cause. 

Mr.  Gray.  Counselor,  I  heard  you  ask  that  question  the  other  day, 
and  can  I  attempt  to  chirify  in  your  mind  that  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem? That  document  is  a  contract  between  the  A.  F.  L.  building 
trades  and  the  various  Government  agencies  doing  this  defense  work, 
and  it  applies  to  jurisdictional  disputes  within  their  own  ranks.  You 
cannot  construe  by  that  that  it  means  our  hands  are  tied  not  to  resist 
raiding  propositions  by  some  other  union  or  some  other  type  of  people ; 
it  does  not  mean  that,  and  was  never  intended  to. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  refers  to  the  three  words  "of  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes," does  it  not?  You  are  referring  to  the  three  words  "of  juris- 
dictional disputes"? 

Mr.  Gray.  Apart  from  any  other  reason, 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  building-trades  men  who 
said  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  for  any  other  cause  meant 
anything  other  than  what  they  said  in  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  now,  wait.  I  think  I  clarified  that  a  moment  ago, 
and  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  that  we  would  enforce  that  agreement 
religiously,  not  alone  the  language  of  it,  but  try  to  obtain  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  negotiated. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  language 

Mr.  Gray.  Just  a  minute 


Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Just  a  minute.  And  the  only  language 
I  am  inquiring  about  is  "There  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  for  any 
other  cause." 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct,  meaning  among  the  contracting  parties. 
But  do  you  think  that  we  would  for  one  minute  tie  our  hands  up  so  we 
would  be  defenseless  against  any  other  people,  whether  it  was  an 
unscrupulous  contractor  or  some  other  organization  that  wished  to 
destroy  our  organization,  that  we  would  be  silly  enough  to  say,  "Here, 
this  agreement  w^on't  let  us  protect  ourselves."  Would  you  be  unfair 
enough  to  try  to  interpret  the  language  in  that  sense  ?  Let  me  ask  you 
a  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Gray,  I  am  simply  looking  at  the  language,  which, 
whether  you  were  silly  or  not,  you  signed.  I  am  not  characterizing 
it  as  being  silly.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  meant  by  the  terms  that 
"there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  for  any  cause." 

Mr.  Gray.  Within  our  control. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Within  your  control. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  wrote  those  three  words  into  that  provision  in 
your  mind,  at  least,  when  you  signed  it.  Now,  why  didn't  you  put 
those  three  words  into  the  contract,  "within  your  control"  ? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Well,  there  is  one  reason  for  it,  because  it  would  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  were- 
making  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  wouldn't  be  worth  anything  if  it  didn't  mean  what 
it  said. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  know  what  your  experience  has  been  in  labor 
relations,  but  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  some  people  would 
hang  their  hat  on  to  get  out  from  underneath  their  real  obligation,, 
no  matter  what  language  you  phrase  it  in. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  surprised. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  Mr.  Gray,  what  do  you  mean  by  "within  your 
control"?  Do  you  mean  that  the  Building  Trades  Department  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  no  control  over  the  crafts  which  are  members  of 
it? 

Mr.  Gray.  You  have  a  parallel  situation  right  in  the  so-called  Cur- 
rier case.  Here  is  a  condition  created  that  is  far  beyond  our  control, 
regardless  of  what  the  language  in  the  contract  may  say. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Let's  see.  The  language  of  this  contract  says  that  if 
you  have,  as  I  understand  it,  an  Army  project  going  ahead  in  Detroit, 
that  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  on  that  project.  Is  that  the 
way  you  construe  it  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  For  any  cause? 

Mr.  Gray.  Now,  wait,  don't  go  as  broad  as  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  only  using  your  own  language. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  you  want  to  use  the  express  language,  we  can  be 
charged  with  a  violation  of  that  agreement,  but  I  am  serving  notice 
on  you  right  now 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  That  you  intend  to  violate  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  Not  to  permit  any  unscrupulous  people  for  the  purpose- 
of  injuring  us  to  hide  behind  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  We  are  talking  about  the  A.  F.  of  L.  people.  They 
are  not  unscrupulous,  are  they  f 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  think  they  are  as  a  class,  any  more  than  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Let's  confine  ourselves  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  people. 
They  signed  this  agreement.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  Wayne, 
Mich.,  project  at  all.  We  are  talking  about  an  Army  project  or  a 
housing  project;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wayne,  Mich.,  project,, 
going  up  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  thought  Wayne,  Mich.,  was  defense  housing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  say  I  am  talking  about  an  A.  F.  of  L.  housing 
project.  Assume  for  the  minute  you  have  such,  and  I  think  you  have 
such,  in  Detroit.  You  are  obligated  not  to  strike  in  that  project,, 
under  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  are  responsible  people  and  intend  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  I  take  it  there  is  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
anyone  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  any  of  those  projects  are 
going  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  to  go  one  step  further,  if  Mr.  Currier  is  as- 
sumed, as  I  understand  is  your  position — contrary  to  fact,  you  think 
he  can't  do  it — if  you  assume  that  he  has  employees  who  can  build 
the  project,  is  there  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
that  they  intend  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  work  by 
the  men  who  are  employed  by  Mr.  Currier? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  if  he  can  get  his  material  on  the  job,  in  what  way 
can  we  interfere  with  him? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  I  take  it  there  is  no  suggestion  that  there  would 
be  any  such  interference? 

Mr.  Gray.  There  have  been  suggestions,  not  from  an  official  source. 
As  I  have  explained  time  and  time  again,  there  is  a  very  tense  feeling, 
and  the  teamsters,  particularly,  that  are  hauling  for  other  concerns 
that  manufacture  many  of  the  materials  that  are  distributed  from 
Mr.  Currier's  yard,  and  which  are  100  percent  organized — I  doubt 
very  much  if  we  get  those  men,  if  they  had  to  quit  and  resign  from 
our  union,  if  they  will  haul  that  material  into  Mr.  Currier's  yard. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That,  of  course,  is  their  privilege. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  their  privilege,  and  I  think  that  is  what  will 
happen. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  have  heard  no  suggestion  from  any  source 
that  if  Mr.  Currier's  men  are  willing  to  work  on  these  houses  and  to 
deliver  his  material  that  anyone  intends  to  interfere  with  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  We  couldn't  lawfully  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  couldn't  lawfully  do  so,  could  you? 

Now  then,  it  comes  down  simply  to  the  question  of  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Currier  to  perform  a  contract,  in  your  mind,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  would  dej^nd.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lewis  said  he 
has  50,000  building-tindes  worker.':.  If  40,000  of  them  are  common 
laborers  and  only  10,000  building  mechanics,  skilled  mechanics,  and 
they  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  where  is  he  going  to  get  his 
mechanics  from?     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Gray 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  talking  now  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  I  think  that 
Mr,  Currier  will  have  difficulty  in  securing  skilled  mechanics  from  the 
source  of  supply  with  which  he  signed  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  many  nonunion,  or  at  least  non-A.  F.  of  L. 
building  trades  workers  are  there  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Gray.  Nonunion  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Or  C.  I.  O. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  couldn't  give  any  authentic  figures  on  that.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Hillman  estimates  it  at  500,000  men. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hilhnan  may  have  access  to  some  United  States 
census  figures  and  stuff  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 
That  may  be  so.  I  wouldn't  even  hazard  a  guess  on  it,  because  I  don't 
feel  T  should  guess  on  a  situation  of  that  kind  and  make  it  a  matter 
of  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  least  it  is  a  figure  running  into  hundreds  of 
thousands? 
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Mr.  Gray.  I  can't  say.  You  would  have  to  form  yonr  own  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  can  you  tell  us  with  respect  to  the  Detroit  area, 
particularly  in  the  building  of  small  houses,  what  percentage  of  that 
is  organized  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that  question  directly  either,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  tabulated  matter.  I  know  what  our  own  membership 
is,  but  what  proportion  that  is  to  the  nonunion  field  I  don't  know. 
They  are  a  migratory  group  and  they  are  in  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  believe  you  gave  me  an  estimate  in  my  office 
several  days  ago,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gray.  Not  a  definite  estimate  on  figures. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  gave  me  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  was  an  approximate  percentage,  and  I  explained  to 
you  at  that  time  I  wasn't  definitely  sure  on  it.  I  think  I  said  they 
were  75  percent  organized  in  that  area,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  means  that  in  the  Detroit  area,  at  least,  of  the 
possible  people  who  might  work  on  this  project  roughly  25  percent 
of  them  would  not  be  A.  F.  of  L.  t 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  that  brings  about  the  other  problem.  Counselor. 
It  all  depends  on  how  you  break  them  down  by  crafts. 

Mr.  Fulton.  First,  before  we  break  them  down  by  crafts 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that,  because  I  can't  answer 
you  in  a  fair  manner  on  it.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  and  don't  have 
the  information  at  hand  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  did  make  the  estimate  that  roughly  25  per- 
cent were  not  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  figured  that  in  my  opinion  possibly  25  percent  would 
not  be  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  I  gave  that  as  a  minimum  figure  with  a 
possibility  that  I  was  wrong.  I  didn't  give  it  to  you  as  a  definite 
statement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  any  event,  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  building  in  the  small  housing  field  in  Detroit 
that  has  not  been  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  has  been  so  right  in  Washington,  but  there  have 
been  organizing  campaigns  in  the  last  2  years  that  have  changed  that 
picture  considerably. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  there  still  is  such  building  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely — and  probably  always  will  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Those  people  are  being  taxed  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram, and  I  take  it  that,  l3eing  taxed,  they  are  not  to  be  prevented 
from  working  on  defense  projects? 

Mr.  Gray.  On  the  other  hand.  I  don't  believe  that  one  section  of 
American  citizensliip  sliould  have  their  purchasing  power  reduced  to 
save  taxes  for  another,  because  if  we  are  to  follow  that  theory,  every- 
body is  going  to  take  a  devil  of  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  brings  us,  I  take  it,  to  the  question  of  ability 
to  perform,  on  which  you  know  at  least  that  ]\Ir.  Currier  has  a 
number  of  employees  now,  and  that  there  are  other  people  not  em- 
ployed by  him  representing  roughly  25  percent  of  the  industry  in 
Detroit  who  would  not  be  A.  F.  of  L.,  is  that  cori-ect? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  no  direct  "i(  is'"  or  ''it  is 
not"  correct.     Let  me  tell  vou  this.     I  don't  care  what  the  building 
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project  is,  particularly  if  it  is  something  of  a  prefabrication  type, 
where  you  can  mill  the  biggest  part  of  the  mechanical  work.  I 
could  go  out  tomorrow  and,  on  an  absolutely  nonunion  basis,  regard- 
less of  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.,  I  could  scour  this  country  and 
probably  gather  together  enough  building  mechanics  to  do  a  job 
of  that  character.     There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  as  Americans  you  would  have  a  right  to  do 
that  and  they  would  have  a  right  to  work. 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely  they  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  that  respect,  does  the  A.  F.  of  L.  contend  that  they 
have  organized  within  the  Currier  plant  a  large  number  of  his  em- 
ployees who  are  going  to  strike? 

Mr.  Gray.  In  the  Currier  plant?     Xo. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  inquest  proceedings  that 
were  made  with  respect  to  that  death  you  referred  to  there  is  an  ad- 
mission that  they  claim  no  such  membership. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  think  my  statement  will  show  that  they  have  filed 
charges  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  charging  that  Mr.  Currier  at  the  present  time  is  in  viola- 
tion of  a  contract  with  them.  That  is  the  only  definite  charge  I  have 
made  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  there  is  no  claim  that  there  are  enough  members 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  his  plant  to  in  any  way  lessen  his  ability  to 
perform  whatever  he  could  perform  in  his  plant  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  know  that  there  ai-e  any  A.  F.  of  L.  members 
at  the  present  time  in  liis  plant.     I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  least  there  is  no  claim  that  there  is? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  not  claiming  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  This  seems  to  boil  down  to  a  proposition  where  you 
say  you  have  no  right  to  stop  him.  but  your  only  fear  is  that  he 
couldn't  perform  the  contract,  and  on  that  he  has  offered  to  put  up 
a  bond  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  in  the  amount  of 
$750,000,  so  that  if  he  is  wrong  he  is  in  for  quite  a  shellacking, 
isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  AVell,  I  have  known  where  bonds  have  been  put  up  on 
construction  projects  before  and  the  surety  companies  had  to  finish 
the  job.  Whether  that  would  be  the  case  in  this  job  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  that  is  the  only  element  you  are  interested  in, 
his  ability  to  perform. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  preserving  peace  in  the  con- 
struction industry  on  defense  projects. 

Mr,  Fulton.  How  would  that  affect  peace? 

Mr.  Gray.  How  will  it  affect  peace? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because  you  have  just  told  us  no  one  has  suggested 
to  you  that  he  is  going  to  interfere. 

Mr,  Gray.  I  know^  it,  but  listen :  For  30  years  I  have  been  in  this 
labor  organization  business,  and  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  C.  I.  O. 
or  A,  F,  of  L..  when  you  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  average  construc- 
tion worker  he  is  liable,  and  very  liable,  to  do  things  that  you  or  I 
cannot  control.  And  say  they  are  uidawful.  If  an  injury  is  done 
and  the  man  is  put  in  prison  or  anything  else,  it  may  retard  somebody 
else,  won't  it?  But  it  will  not  correct  that  injury,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  avoid,  an  injury  to  the  defense  program. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Then  I  take  it  that  although  no  one  has  made  that 
suggestion  to  you,  and  although  you  agree  with  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  highly  illegal,  you  fear  that  someone  will  do  an  illegal  act. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  what  I  am  fearful  of,  and  anybody  who  knows 
that  situation  in  Detroit  will  have  the  same  fear.  Counselor,  let  me 
draw  something  else  to  your  attention.  That  town  is  a  thickly  popu- 
lated industrial  center. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  have  lived  there.     I  know  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  you  have  you  know  it  better  than  I  do.  You  know 
there  are  large  C.  I.  O.  groups  in  the  automobile  manufacturing 
plants.  Nobody  can  deny  that.  We  have  instances  where  right  in 
the  same  family  there  may  be  the  father,  an  A.  F.  of  L.  construc- 
tion worker,  the  two  sons  may  be  C.  I.  O.  men  in  the  plant,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  I  have  seen  A.  F.  of  L.  building  construction  workers 
refuse  to  go  through  a  C.  I.  O.  picket  line.  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  seen  them  so  wide  apart  that  they  were  ready  to  go  at  each 
others'  throats.  You  can't  gage  that  by  any  question  of  law.  That 
is  a  human  factor  that  I  don't  think  Solomon  himself,  or  anybody 
else,  could  devise  a  legal  procedure  that  would  take  care  of  it,  and 
there  is  a  danger  there. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  to  pursue  that  a  bit  further,  Mr.  Gray,  this 
illegal  action  that  you  are  expecting  will  come  from  what  source, 
the  teamsters  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Counselor,  I  am  not  going  to  infer  where  it  would  come 
from.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  charge  that  somebody  is  going  to 
do  something  before  it  happens.  I  say  there  is  a  probability  that  it 
will  come,  and  it  may  come  from  any  of  half  a  dozen  sources. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  only  source  you  mention  in  your  papers  here 
are  the  teamsters.  They  would  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to 
refuse  to  make  deliveries.  But  are  you  inferring  that  the  teamsters 
would  do  these  illegal  acts  that  you  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  not  saying  they  would  do  illegal  acts.  I  am  not  say- 
ing a  teamster  would  do  an  illegal  act.  I  don't  consider  that  a  teamster 
hauling  from  a  railroad  station  to  a  store  yard  is  covered  under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement.  That  is  not  a  building-construction 
problem.  That  is  a  transportation  problem,  see?  And  we  have  no 
control  over  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  he  can  refuse  to  take  work. 

Mr.  Gray.  But  I  don't  think  the  teamster  or  anybody  else  would 
sit  idly  by  and  not  use  the  only  weapon  that  he  has  to  defend  his 
interest  against  attack. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  is  that  weapon  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  As  a  transportation  worker  there  is  one  portion  of  the 
teamsters  that  is  not  bound  by  this  contract.  They  are  not  building- 
trades  men. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Gray.  We  have,  therefore — I  didn't  want  to  go  into  detail — 
no  control  over  them,  and  I  am  not  going  to  assume  repsonsibility 
as  acting  president  of  the  building-trades  department  over  somebody 
that  is  not  bound  by  that  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  is  not  a  member  of  the  building  trades. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  right;  and  if  he  does  strike  in  this  transportation 
end  of  it,  that  in  turn  ties  up  construction. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  why  we  felt  Mr.  Green  might  be  a  little 
-wrong  in  thinking  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  add  anything, 
^because  he  does  have  jurisdiction  over  the  teamsters,  doesn't  he? 
Mr.  Gray.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is  all. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Then,  the  teamsters  have  a  perfect  right  not  to  work 
if  they  don't  want  to  work  in  hauling  these  products,  but  that  still 
isn't  tills  illegal  act  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  refer  to  the  illegal  act.  You  are  the  one  referring 
to  the  illegal  act.  I  am  not  an  attorney.  Perhaps  I  don't  know  what 
an  illegal  act  would  be. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  illegal  acts  with  you.  Counselor.  I  don't 
know  enougli  about  it, 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  the  only  action  you  think  of  that  is  con- 
templated today,  simply  refraining  from  deliveries  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  that  is  contemplated.  I  am 
g-oing  to  say  that  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  it  occurring. 

Mr.  Fulton,  And  on  that,  that  relates  to  the  ability  to  perform. 
But  so  far  as  the  building  trades  are  concerned,  there  is  no  expectancy 
by  the  building-trades  department  to  repudiate  the  stabilization 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Absolutely  none.  We  made  it  in  good  faith,  and  we 
ure  going  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in  good  faith  with  every  means  within 
our  power. 

JSIr.  Fulton.  Suppose  one  of  your  crafts  that  is  in  the  building 
trades  repudiates  it?     What  would  happen ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Charges  would  be  preferred  against  him  in  the  building- 
trades  department,  and  maybe  his  charter  as  a  building-trades  affiliate 
woukl  be  revoked. 

Mr.  P'uLTON.  And  that  is  action  that  you  as  acting  president  of  the 
building-trades  department  would  think  appropriate  and  suitable  in 
case  this  section  3  were  violated  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
executive  council,  and  they  would  weigh  any  evidence  of  that  character. 
Mr.  FiT.TON.  Are  you  a  member  of  tliat  council  ? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flt^ton.  Would  your  position  be  of  the  tj^pe  that  you  have 
iust  referred  to? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  for  taking  any  means  possible  to  insure  the  com- 
pliance with  that  contract — any  means  within  the  power  of  the  build- 
ing-trades department. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Hillman  was  a  little  bit  unduly 
apprehensive  when  he  thought  that  you  people  might  be  threatening 
to  take  action  contrary  to  your  contract, 

Mr,  Gray.  Well,  I  don't  think  ]Mr.  Hillman  referred  to  us  people 
as  to  tlie  terms  of  that  contract.  He  had  the  same  knowledge  that  I 
have,  that  tliere  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  that  is  not 
affiliated  with  the  building  and  construction  trades  department,  and 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  Therefore  they  do  not  come  under 
tlie  provisions  of  that  agreement.  They  are  purely  in  a  transporta- 
tion business,  hauling  from  a  railroad  yard  to  Mr.  Currier's  and  similar 
plants  or  hauling  from  another  manufacturing  plant  to  his  plant. 
They  maj^  haul  lumber  from  some  lumber  yard.  He  takes  it  in  his 
mill  and  mills  it  or  prefabricates  it  into  doors  and  sash  and  makes 
them  up. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  "sve  understand  your  position,  and  they  are  not 
makino-  any  threats. 

Mr.  Gray.  None. 

Senator  Mead.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  in  this  stabilization  agreement 
that  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning  there  are  any  protective 
clauses  beneficial  to  labor. 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  I  can't  see  where  there  are,  I  have  heard  a  num- 
ber discuss  the  agreement  and  they  all  seem  to  harp  on  this  reduction 
from  double  time  to  single  time.  The  principal  sacrifice  that  I  think 
labor  made  in  this  agreement  was  giving  up  their  right  to  strike,  the 
only  real  weapon  on  which  they  have  had  to  rely  for  their  progress 
and  protection.  Overtime  rates  were  originally  established  as  a  pen- 
alty to  enforce  our  regular  working  hours.  In  an  emergency  a  ques- 
tion of  double  or  single  time,  so  long  as  it  was  brought  to  a  uniform 
basis  and  applied  over  the  country,  as  Mr.  Hillman  explained  the  other 
day,  was  the  only  problem.  But  we  did  make  a  big  sacrifice,  when  we 
agreed  not  to  strike,  and  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper  when  we 
found  a  situation  where  people  were  trying  to  take  advantage  of  that 
very  sacrifice  on  our  part  to  injure  us. 

Senator  Mead.  And  w^hen,  I  presume,  your  membership  feels  that 
they  are  about  to  suffer  an  injury,  an  injury  that  isn't  contemplated 
in  the  stabilization  agreement,  an  injury  to  their  economic  status,  their 
wage  standards,  their  working  conditions,  why  then  they  become  re- 
sentful and  they  feel  that  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment has  been  violated,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Gray.  Right  now  there  are  some  of  them  feeling  that  their 
leaders  sold  them  down  the  river.  I  so  stated  in  my  brief.  That 
statement  is  being  made  in  the  Detroit  area  right  now  against  us. 

Senator  Mead.  At  any  rate,  you  believe  that  if  the  good  faith  of 
all  the  signers  of  this  stabilization  agreement  is  maintained,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  so  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  do.  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  that 
I  know  of  as  far  as  labor  relations  are  concerned  that  happened  in 
this  defense  program.  For  instance.  Senator,  I  was  working  as  a 
building-trades  mechanic  during  the  World  War.  I  worked  on  a 
chemical  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  found  out  I  could  get  better 
wages  down  at  Copper  Hill,  Tenn.,  for  the  Tennessee  Iron  &  Copper 
Co.  I  had  no  compunction;  I  just  left  and  went  where  I  could  get 
more  money. 

This  agreement  does  just  what  the  title  says.  It  stabilizes  that 
condition.  Incidentally,  I  had  my  transportation  paid  to  get  me 
down  there. 

Senator  Mead.  I  think  we  are  forgetting  that  the  members  of  the 
building  trades  have  at  great  sacrifice  and  at  their  own  expense  in  most 
cases  reached  the  position  of  skill  which  they  now  command,  and  I 
can  recall  attempting  to  join,  and  eventually  succeeding  in  joining,  an 
organization  of  that  ty))e,  and  the  examination  to  ]:)rove  my  skill  was 
easily  as  severe  as  a  civil-service  examination,  and  I  can  recall  in 
our  defense  survey  being  told  by  contractors  as  fai-  removed  as 
Alaska  thai  tliey  would  very  gladly  ]viy  the  New  York  scale,  for 
instance,  if  tliey  could  get  the  New  York  type  of  skilled  tradesmen. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  spending  vast  sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  properly  so,  to  give  skills  to  people  who  are 
without  skill,  and  then  after  they  have  acquired  this  skill  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  the  Government  finds  work  for  them  in  the  defense 
industries.  But  your  men,  with  their  already  accomplished  skills, 
are  being  transported  around  the  country  at  their  own  expense  and 
are  participating  in  the  defense  program  without  any  advantage  ex- 
cept perhaps  what  advantage  they  may  have  in  the  stabilization  agree- 
ment or  in  other  agreements;  but  even  in  those  agreements,  as  you 
say,  they  have  yielded  the  right  to  strike  and  given  up  double  time 
for  overtime,  which  is  probably  a  lessening  of  their  labor  relations 
and  their  economic  standards. 

Mr.  Gray.  Counselor,  let  me  relate  an  incident.  At  Denver  I  get  a 
call  from  the  War  Department.  The  job  is  going;  it  isn't  a  question 
of  the  War  Department  assisting  us  in  keeping  the  job  going.  It 
is  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contractor.  He  never  hired  anything  but  A.  F.  of 
L.  men.  They  needed  100  bricklayers  on  that  job.  The  War  Depart- 
ment called  my  office.  Immediately  I  called  the  business  agent  in 
that  town  and  had  him  arrange  for  living  facilities  for  them,  to 
secure  room,  board,  and  so  forth.  Then  we  started  drawing  these 
men  and  sending  them  in  there.  The  result  was  that  you  had  men 
that  had  arrangements  made  ahead  for  them  through  our  agency; 
they  were  not  discontented  about  their  board  or  living  conditions  and 
Ihey  stayed  there  and  stuck  on  the  job.  There  is  more  to  this  than 
just  securing  employment  for  one  member  or  the  other.  We  have  a 
very  definite  service  to  perform  and  we  have  to  coordinate  our  efforts 
in  performing  that  service. 

Senator  Mead.  Your  background  has  been  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  I  take 
it  Mr.  Hillman's  background  has  been  C.  I.  O. 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

Senator  Mead.  Do  you  find  any  discrimination  against  one  or  the 
other  organization  insofar  as  Government  work  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  find  any. 

Senator  Mead.  I  mean  from  those  in  authority. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  what  I  assume  you  mean — Mr.  Hillman.  Abso- 
lutely no !  No  man  could  have  more  definitely  advised  us,  directly 
and  frankly  to  our  faces,  ''Here,  there  are  certain  positions  where  the 
C.  I.  O.  can  supply  the  Government  need  best.  There  are  other 
places,  in  my  opinion,  which  you  perhaps  are  best  fitted  to  service. 
The  Government  is  going  to  utilize  those  various  positions;  I  don't 
care  whether  it  is  C.  I.  O.  or  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  the  Government  is  not 
going  to  permit  either  one  of  you  to  use  it  as  an  organizing  agent. 

Now,  as  near  as  I  can  quote,  that  was  Mr.  Hillman's  statement  not 
alone  to  myself,  but  to  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Bates,  and  most  of  the  general 
presidents  of  the  building-trades  departments. 

Senator  Mead.  I  can^ee  in  this  testimony  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
that  unity  among  the  ranks  of  labor  that  the  President  has  so  often 
spoken  for. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  would  like  to  see  it  myself. 

Senator  Mead.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  had  this  unity,  along 
with  the  so-called  closed  shop — and  we  must  remind  our  lawyer 
friends  that  they  have  a  pretty  good  closed  shop 
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Mr.  Gray.  The  Bar  Association !     Try  to  get  into  it. 

Senator  Mead.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  into  it,  and  if  we  had  this 
real  genuine  democracy  resulting  from  that  sort  of  unity,  there 
wouldn't  be  so  many  violations  of  the  wages-and-hours  law,  and  there 
wouldn't  be  very  much  need  of  such  disciplinary  legislation. 

Mr.  Gray.  Correct. 

Senator  Mead.  And  I  think  we  would  all  be  better  off  for  it.  At 
any  rate,  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  labor  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  getting  together  and  we  will  have  a  real  opportunity  to  enjoy 
democracy  in  our  economic  life. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come,  Senator,  when  they 
will  take  the  best  features  of  both  sides  of  this  labor  division  and 
compile  them  together  as  one  unit.     I  am  for  it. 

Senator  Mead.  As  a  rule,  there  are  very  fine  men  in  both  bodies, 
and  I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  both  bodies  overwhelmingly  favor 
unity. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gray. 

(The  witness,  Mr.  Gray,  was  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Westbrook,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you 
paid  particularly  close  attention  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  last  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  Westbrook.  Yes ;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  weigh  it  and  we  will  hear  you  next 
week  on  a  further  consideration  of  the  contract  that  is  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Thai.     Is  Mr.  Thai  here  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  in  the 
matter  now  on  hearing  before  this  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Thal.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ED  THAL,  SECEETARY,  DETROIT  BUILDING  TRADES 

COUNCIL,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  We  just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Thai,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gray? 

Mr.  Thal.  Considerable.  I  am  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  but  I 
heard  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  differ  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  Thal.  I  agree  witli  Mr.  Gray's  testimony,  except,  of  course, 
the  understanding  that  I  had  of  the  local  situation  in  Detroit,  which 
is  my  own  understanding. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  situation  in  Detroit  is 
such  that  there  will  be  illegal  action  on  behalf  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Thal.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  illegal  action. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  Mr.  Gray  meant  by  illegal  action ;  namely, 
interference  with  projects  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Wayne 
housing  project. 

Mr.  Thal.  I  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  the  Detroit  Building 
Trades  Council  is  not  going  to  take  it  lying  down  by  Mr.  Denny 
Lewis  and  his  cohorts  attempting  to  disrupt  the  buikling  trades  con- 
ditions in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  Mr.  Thai,  suppose  you  tell  us  just  exactly  what 
the  building  trades  council  intends  to  do. 

Mr.  Thal.  I  can't  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  that.  That  will 
depend  upon  the  developments  that  will  occur  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Suppose  the  contract  is  let  to  the  Currier  organiza- 
tion, and  that  they  proceed  to  take  their  trucks  through  the  city  of 
Detroit  in  accordance  with  all  traffic  ordinances.  What  do  you  pro- 
l^ose  to  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Thal.  Let  me  say  this.  You  are  just  as  familiar  as  I  am 
with  building  trades  strikes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  giving  me  a  lot  of  credit. 

Mr.  Thal.  I  hope  you  are. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  you  know  more  about  strikes  than  I. 

Mr.  Thal.  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Just  what  do  3'ou  propose  to  do  in  the  event  that  I 
suggested  ? 

Mr.  Thal.  I  can't  answer  that  question.  As  I  say,  it  will  depend 
upon  developments? 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  developments  are  that  the  trucks  are  going 
through  the  streets  of  Detroit  as  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
complying  with  all  traffic  and  other  city  ordinances. 

Mr.  Thal.  I  am  going  to  leave  that  to  the  truck  drivers. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  Mr.  Roe  one  of  the  truck  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Thal.  Mr.  Roe  is  the  representative  of  the  teamsters'  unions 
that  are  in  the  material  and  coal  delivering  industry. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Has  he  told  you  what  he  proposes  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Thal.  I  am  not  quoting  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe  is  fully  able  to 
answer  that  question  himself. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  are  you.  Has  he  told  you  what  he  proposed 
to  do? 

Mr.  Thal.  He  hasn't  told  me  a  thing  of  what  he  has  proposed  to  do, 
but  I  imagine,  knowing  building-tracles  strikes  and  knowing  trans- 
portation strikes,  I  pretty  well  in  my  own  mind  am  aware. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  Mr.  Roe  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Thal.  Mr.  Roe  is  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  called. 

(The  witness,  Mr.  Thai,  was  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roe. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  in  the 
matter  on  hearing  before  the  committee  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  vou  God? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  W.  ROE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  TEAMSTERS' 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL;  SECRETARY-TREASURER  AND  BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVE,  LOCAL  247,  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  TEAMSTERS 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Roe,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gray  ? 
Mr.  Roe.  I  did. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  did  you  agree  with  him  that  there  is  to  be  no 
illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  Detroit  ? 
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Mr.  Roe.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  illegal  action. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  suppose  you  tell  us  what  action  you  contemplate 
taking  in  the  event  that  you  find  a  truck  lawfully  on  the  streets  of 
Detroit  performing  this  contract  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Roe.  Well,  I  wouldn't  care  to  say  what  we  would  contemplate 
doing.     We  don't  take  any  illegal  actions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Roe. 

(The  witness,  Mr.  Roe,  was  excused.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess  until  Monday  at  10 :  30, 
when  we  will  hear  Mr.  Odium  further  on  the  little  business  situation. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:35,  the  committee  recessed  until  10:30  a.  m., 
Monday,  October  27,  1941.) 
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MONDAY,   OCTOBER   27,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Inn^estigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:  38  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  Fri- 
day, October  24,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman)  and  James  M.  Mead. 

Also  present:  Hugh  A.  Fuhon,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Odium,  j^ou  were  approaching  a  statement  about  what  was  likely 
to  be  done  for  the  one-hundred-and-twenty-thousand-odd  small  manu- 
facturers who  employ  less  than  20  people  about  the  time  we  had  to 
adjourn  the  last  time.  If  you  want  to  make  a  statement  on  that  now 
I  would  a]>preciate  it  very  much,  for  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
that  situation. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FLOYD  B.  ODLUM,  DIEECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  CON- 
TRACT DISTRIBUTION,  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— 
Resumed 

division  or  contract  distribution,  cooperation  with  armed  services 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  I  had  started,  in  the  last  hearing,  to  cover  the 
program  really  from  the  small  end,  the  details,  upward,  and  I  had 
offered  what  we  had  been  doing  in  the  office  in  the  way  of  opening 
clinics,  and  offices,  and  exhibits,  and  what  not,  and  then  I  had  covered 
the  subcontractors,  the  so-called  56  companies,  and  there  were  2  other 
things  that  I  wanted  to  cover.  First,  what  we  had  been  doing  to  date 
with  the  services,  that  is,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  then  to  touch  on  some  of  the  broad  programs  and 
analysis  that  we  have  been  trying  to  make  between  times. 

Before  covering  what  you  mentioned,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  little 
bit  about  what  we  have  been  doing  with  the  services,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  And  even  before  that  I  would  like  to  cover  a  couple  of 
points  that  were  left  at  the  last  hearing.  One  is,  I  would  like  to  give 
the  itinerary  of  the  defense  special  trains  that  were  to  be  put  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  138"  and  is 
included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2802.) 
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Mr.  Odltjm.  And  you  also  asked  at  the  last  hearing  about  the  bill 
that  was  in  Congress  to  make  the  figures  of  the  census  accessible.^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Odlum.  There  are  two  bills.  One  is  House  Resolution  No.  213^ 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  October  6,  1941,  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  other  is  Senate 
bill  1627,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  11  and  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Census. 

The  House  bill  makes  the  census  data  available  to  defense  agencies. 
I  think  the  Senate  bill  covers  quite  a  bit  of  ground  beyond  that. 

So  far  as  tlie  armed  services  are  concerned,  the  first  thing  that  we 
tried  to  do  was  to  find  out  what  legal  impediments  there  were  in  the 
way  of  a  spreading  of  work,  and  we  called  on  each  one  of  the  services 
to  find  out  what  it  was  that  they  couldn't  do  on  account  of  the  laws  that 
we  felt  should  be  done.  There  are  several  impediments.  Primarily,  a 
limitation  on  purchasing  other  than  by  competitive  bidding.  Most  of 
the  other  troubles  stem  from  that.  Now,  if  you  couple  those  two  to- 
gether, it  prevents  zone  bidding  so  as  to  take  care  of  territories,  I  mean 
get  rid  of  the  rate  differential,  and  therefore  to  take  care  of  distressed 
situations'.  It  also  prevents  to  a  large  degree  the  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  so-called  pools  or  associations  that  haven't  been  established 
business  enterprises.  Also,  there  is'  some  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly with  the  smaller  companies,  in  the  matter  of  the  bid  bonds 
and  the  performance  bonds.  As  a  result  of  that  study,  we  drafted  a 
law,  or  drafted  a  bill,  a  proposed  law,  which  we  felt  would  effectively 
meet  the  point.  We  have  spent  the  last  3  weeks  going  over  this  pro- 
posed law  with  the  counsel  for  the  various  services,  and  it  is  now  about 
in  shape  to  suggest  for  introduction. 

There  is  just  a  slight  polishing  perhaps  that  needs  still  to  be  done. 
We  Imve  drafted  this  bill  not  only  from  the  purely  legal  standpoint 
to  do  away  witli  these  handicaps,  but  we  have  also  drafted  it  for  its 
so-called  psychological  effect — that  is,  to  spell  out  as  a  congressional 
policy  things  that  the  act  is  trying  to  accomplish,  and  the  methods 
that  might  be  used  to  accomplisli  them.  In  other  words,  we  think 
that  that  will  accomplish  something  in  itself,  just  telling  that  story 
so  that  the  services  wlio  have  for  many  years  been  following  certain 
standard  procedures  will  have  a  little  light  shone  along  the  way. 
It  is  not  long,  and  I  think  it  might  serve  some  purpose  if  I  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Odlum  (reading)  : 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  industrial  facilities  and 

resources  for  national  defense 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  It  is  hereby  decLired  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense — 

(a)  the  most  effective  ntilizMtion  of  existing  iiidnstrial  facilities  and  resources; 

(b)  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  contracts  among  the  smaller  business  enter- 
prises in  every  part  of  the  Nation; 

(c)  the  pooling  of  industrial  facilities  and  equipment ; 

(d)  the  wider  extension  of  subcontracting; 

(e)  the  conversion  into  defense  production  of  civilian  industries  affected  by 
priorities  and  raw-material  shortages  ; 
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(f)  the  alleviation  of  unemployment  i-esultiug  from  priorities  or  shortages  of 
materials. 

Sec.  2.  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  and  such  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  may  designate,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  during  the 
period  of  unlimited  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President  to  exist  on 
May  27,  1941,  without  regard  to,  and  irrespective  of,  any  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions contained  in  any  other  act : 

(a)  To  negotiate  contracts  for  materials,  supplies,  articles,  equipment,  and 
services  without  advertising  or  competitive  bidding  and  without  requiring  bid, 
payment,  performance,  or  other  bonds  or  security,  and  to  award  such  contracts 
to  such  persons,  in  such  amounts,  on  such  terms  and  at  such  prices  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  or  agency  concerned  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
purposes  of  this  act. 

(b)  With  respect  to  contracts  entered  into  before  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  to  make  advance  payments,  progress  payments,  or  partial  payments 
of  tlie  contract  price  in  such  amounts  and  upon  such  terms,  with  or  without 
security,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  or  agency  concerned  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  purposes  of  this  act. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  to  amend,  adjust,  or  supple- 
ment contracts  entered  into  before  or  subsequent  to  tlie  effective  date  of  this 
act,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terras  and  conditions,  inchiding,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  payment  of  additional  consideration,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  or  agency  concerned  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  purposes  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  cost  plus  a 
percentage  of  cost  contracts  or  to  render  inapplicable  existing  State  or  Federal 
laws  concerning  health,  safety,  security,  and  employment  standards  of  employees. 

Now,  we  think  that  a  large  part  of  the  job  will  be  covered  with  the 
passage  of  that  bill  into  law.  A  lot  of  the  trouble  with  respect  to 
outstanding  contracts  is  that  subcontracting  to  the  degree  that  we 
now  want  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time  the  contracts  were  entered 
into,  and  the  prime  contractor  therefore  doesn't,  in  many  cases,  feel 
that  he  can  assume  the  burden,  and  it  will  be  a  burden  of  going  through 
the  period  necessary  to  train  subcontractors  to  do  parts  of  that  work. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  get  subcontracting  more  intensi- 
fied and  to  speed  up  deliveries,  the  services  should  have  power  to 
enter  into  amendments  to  the  contracts  that  are  already  outstanding 
when  they  think  it  will  accomplish  those  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  arrivino;  at  the  situation 
as  outlined  in  that  proposed  bill  is  that  these  safeguards  and  the  things 
that  are  sought  to  be  gotten  around  in  that  bill  have  been  set  up 
over  a  period  of  j^ears  in  the  interest  of  honesty  and  integrity.  Of 
course,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  get  this  thing  spread 
out  in  such  a  way  that  everybody  can  get  part  of  the  contracts  either 
in  subcontracts  or  in  pooling  or  in  small  contracts,  and  I  suppose 
that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  amend  the  present  law  so  that 
can  be  done,  but  we  must  be  careful  that  we  don't  take  the  bars  down 
and  give  the  crooks  a  chance  to  get  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  have  no  complaint  as  to  the 
present  laws  so  far  as  they  fit  normal  conditions.  They  do  not  per- 
mit speed,  and  they  do  not  permit  the  very  things  that  we  have  to 
have  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  admitted,  and  we  will  have  to  trust  some- 
body in  order  to  get  this  job  done. 

Mr.  Odi.um.  And  I  am  sure  there  will  be  ways  opened  under  that 
bill  to  permit  some  people  at  some  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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situation ;  but  I  think  that  if  people  keep  on  their  toes  and  watch, 
it  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  kept  to  such  a  minimum  that  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  will  so  far  outbalance  the  disadvantages 
that  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Also,  of  course,  by  reason  of  those  temptations,  I 
assume  that  where  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  act  to  disregard  any 
such  regular  standards,  that  the  official  requesting  that  act  ought  to 
specify  very  carefully  his  express  reasons  for  that,  so  that  it  could 
later  be  examined  by  you  or  by  someone  else  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  in  fact  there  was  justification. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  that  is  true  as  to  most  of  these  things,  such  as 
area  bidding  and  letting  down  the  bars  on  performance  bonds,  but  I 
think  that  almost  as  a  general  practice  for  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency they  will  have  to  do  away  with  competitive  bidding  and  carry 
on  Ti'rchases  by  negotiation,  because  competitive  bidding  slows  the 
thing  up  terribly;  it  doesn't  give  the  small  contractor  around  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  get  his  bids  in  and  to  study  the  thing. 
Furthermore,  if  a  concern  in  Minneapolis,  let  us  say,  tries  to  bid 
against  a  concern  in  Baltimore  for  the  delivery  of  some  article  in 
Washington,  the  rate  differential  just  eats  them  up.  It  can't  be  done, 
and  we  won't  have  geographical  diversification  of  our  purchasing 
at  all. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  understand  that.  I  merely  meant,  though,  that  in 
all  such  instances  would  you  not  agree  that  the  procurement  officer 
should  specify  in  some  clear  detail  the  exact  reasons  that  he  had? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  agree  that  there  should  be  as  good  a  record  made  as 
possible,  but  I  fear  that  if  we  put  too  much  of  a  spot  or  record  on 
the  procurement  offices  we  will  find  them  unconsciously  reverting  to 
the  practice  of  playing  safe  and  not  accomplishing  the  purposes  that 
we  want  to.  There  is  a  nice  dividing  line  between  having  the  record 
com])lete  and  stopping  the  procurement  officers  from  going  ahead  and 
doing  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  spread  the  work.  I  did  have — 
that  is  a  very  pertinent  question — in  the  first  draft  of  this  bill  a 
paragra])h  which  I  think  would  completely  meet  it,  and  that  was  that 
whenever  any  purchasing  officer  or  employee  of  any  of  these  services 
Avasn't  sure  whether  he  should  act  one  way  or  another,  he  might  bring 
the  facts  to  the  Contract  Distribution  Division,  and  we  would  cer- 
tify and  thus  take  them,  in  effect,  completely  off  the  spot.  But  I 
think  there  were  two  objections  to  it.  First,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Contract  Distribution  Division  is  recognized  by  any  statute.  It  is 
the  creature  of  the  Executive  order  and  therefore  probably  shouldn't 
be  referred  to  by  name  in  any  act;  and  secondly,  I  tliink  that  proba- 
bly the  services  felt  that  they  shouldn't  be  relieved  of  that  responsi- 
bility and  that  it  was  better  to  open  up  the  way  and  let  them  take 
tlieir  own  risks  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  merely  asked  that  question  because,  in  so  many 
Army  and  Navy  reports,  we  find  nothing  but  a  conclusion  and  no 
really  good  written  detail  showing  how  they  reached  them;  and  in 
that  particular  case  where  they  would  be  disregarding  the  estab- 
lished standards,  they  really  should  specify  the  exact  reasons  why 
thev  did. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Tlie  third  objection  to  what  we  had  was  that  we 
had  said  that  these  facts  should  be  certified  to  us  and  that  the  deci- 
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sion  of  the  Contract  Distribution  Division  would  be  based  on  those 
facts,  and  they  felt  that  that,  in  effect,  didn't  take  them  off  the  hook, 
because  again  it  went  back  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  facts,  you  see, 
and  they  might  as  well  assume  the  responsibility  from  the  beginning. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  at  the  last  meeting  the  question  was 
asked  whether  I  would  be  willing  to  use  energetic  means  to  go  after 
the  services  in  case  I  found  that  they  failed  to  carry  through  on  this 
policy.  I  said  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
and  use  all  the  power  I  had  in  case  I  should  find  that  to  be  true. 
That  was  sort  of  in  answer  to  a  question,  out  of  the  context  of  my 
presentation;  and  by  reason  of  the  adjournment  and  the  fact  that 
it  stood  alone  in  the  record,  there  has  been  a  thought  on  the  part  of 
some  that  possibly  I  was  criticizing  the  services  or  tliat  T  was  sug- 
gesting that  perhaps  they  had  not  cooperated.  I  would  like  to  clear 
that  now.  I  have  seen  every  evidence  to  date  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 
They  have  taken  hold  at  the  top  of  this  Executive  order  and  the 
policy  contained  in  it  and  have  sent  numerous  directives  on  down 
through  the  field.  There  isn't  anything  that  we  have  asked  to  date 
that  we  haven't  gotten  in  a  fairly  prompt  and  fairly  satisfactory 
way.  I  don't  know  that  the  policy  has  completely  reached  nil  of  the 
outposts  yet,  but  I  know  it  is  seeping  down  through,  and  it  takes  a 
little  time  for  it  to  come  in  full  force. 

Some  of  the  major  things  that  we  will  need  in  order  to  carry 
through  this  spread  work  policy  have  still  to  come  up.  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  services  have  cooperated,  and  that  the 
people  who  think  that  they  are,  in  effect,  as  some  have  said,  giving  lip 
service  to  the  policy,  but  will  carry  on  in  their  old  standards,  will 
have  proved  to  them  in  the  course  of  time  that  that  won't  be  true. 
It  won't  be  true  for  two  or  three  very  good  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  services  themselves  at  the  top  fully  appreciate 
and  fully  want  this  policy  to  go  through.  I  can't  speak  for  the  rest 
because  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  they  do,  too,  down  the  line.  In  the 
second  place,  the  services  do  the  buying,  and  therefore  the  spread 
work  policy  will  fail  or  it  will  succeed,  depending  on  what  the  serv- 
ices themselves  do.  We  can  only  be  of  a  little  lielp.  We  can't  accom- 
plish anything  without  them.  For  that  very  reason,  if  the  thing  does 
fail  and  the  work  hasn't  been  spread  as  it  might  have  been,  the  failure, 
and  well  known  to  them,  will  come  back  very  directly  to  roost  on  their 
own  shoulders.  First,  they  are  giving  cooperation ;  and  second,  I  am 
sure  that  they  will,  because  the  necessities  are  such  that  they  must. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  what  I  understood  from  your  statement,  not  that 
you  were  suggesting  that  they  would  not  cooperate,  but  simply  that 
if  you  did  find  any  instances  in  which  a  procurement  officer  of  any 
of  the  services  did  not  in  fact  give  the  contracts  to  the  companies 
which  would  be  entitled  to  them  under  these  broad  considerations  of 
your  Executive  order,  you  would  see  to  it  that  that  particular  pro- 
curement officer's  action  was  brought  out  in  detail, 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  correct. 

Mv.  Fulton.  So  that  the  service  could  then  take  whatever  action  it 
saw  fit  with  respect  to  him. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  would  prefer  to  bring  out  the  problem  and  the  issue 
involved  rather  than  to  bring  out  any  particular  procurement  officer, 
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because,  as  I  stated,  I  think  that  the  success  of  this  program  depends 
entirely  on  cooperation,  and  I  never  expect  to  start  cooperation  by 
putting  anybody  on  the  spot  if  I  can  find  some  way  to  accomplish 
it  more  effectivel3\ 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  won't  hesitate  to  do  the  latter  if  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Odlum.  If,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it,  I  certainly 
won't  hesitate. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  last  analysis,  I  think  you  stated,  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  that  by  reason  of  established  principles,  such  as  looking 
for  an  established  ageut,  looking  for  a  company  that  is  biggest  and 
best  suited  to  do  the  work,,  there  is  so  much  reason  to  do  nothing  that 
it  is  almost  necessary  on  your  behalf  to  set  up  some  machinery  to 
counteract  it. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes;  there  must  be  machinery  and  by  setting  up  the 
prefer  machinery,  it  will  automatically  either  succeed  or  show  right 
on  its  face,  by  the  break-down  of  that  machinery,  that  there  has  not 
been  the  push  put  behind  it  that  should  have  been  put.  I  have  some 
ideas  on  what  that  machinery,  in  part,  should  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  to  date  taken  occasion  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  services  various  thintrs  where  we  thought 
that  the  policy  was  not  in  effect  working  out.  For  example,  as  a  part 
of  my  responsibilities  under  the  Executive  order,  I  have  appointed  an 
Engineering  and  Advisory  Committee,  and  that  Committee  has  had 
three  or  four  meetings  and  has  called  my  attention  to  two  or  three 
things  which  I  have  passed  on  to  the  services.  One,  it  was  believed 
that  their  requirements  as  to  tolerances  are  too  great  in  many  cases — 
not  in  all  but  in  some  cases — so  that  automatically  the  smaller  plants 
that  haven't  the  machinery  to  do  those  fine  tolerances  are  cut  out  of 
the  work,  whereas  the  work  itself  doesn't  require  such  fine  tolerances. 
I  called  that  to  the  attention  of  the  services,  and  we  are  having  a  sub- 
committee of  our  Engineering  Committee  meet  with  the  subcommittee 
of  certain  of  the  services  to  discuss  this  subject  of  tolerances. 

I  also  heard  of  a  situation  in  Ohio  where  a  bid  had  been  called 
for  on  a  certain  shell.  Two  plants,  although  they  were  shut  down 
and  although  they  had  machinery  that  could  make  that  shell  imme- 
diately, had  to  bid  competitively,  and  therefore  they  had  to  bid  on  a 
basis  that  required  them  to  go  out  and  buy  new  machine  tools  that 
would  take  12  months  to  build  and  leave  their  plants  idle  in  the  mean- 
time. I  felt  that  this  wasn't  carrying  through  the  policy  of  sprea;d 
work.  Even  with  a  little  higher  cost,  they  could  have  taken  the  pres- 
ent machinery  with  the  three  processes  and  gone  ahead  rather  than 
wait  for  the  new  machinery  with  the  one  process, 

I  also  found  a  case  where  one  of  the  services  had  called  for  some 
automobile  tires,  a  large  quantity,  on  an  all-or-none  basis.  I  felt  that 
that  didn't  give  the  little  tire  companies  a  chance  to  bid  on  the  order. 
I  called  that  up,  but  unfortunately  it  was  too  late  in  that  case,  but  I 
impressed  that  policy  on  the  service  so  that  it  will  not  occur  again. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  tolerances,  the  latest  complaint  I 
have  heard  is  that  people  who  have  been  making  the  micrometers  for 
the  measuring  of  these  tolerances  have  now  refused  to  furnish  tliese 
micrometers  to  the  little  i)eople,  so  that  they  can  meet  the  tolerances, 
that  the  cojnpany  in  New  England  which  has  been  making  these  mi- 
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crometers  for  the  last  80  years  has  refused  to  make  deliveries  to  them. 
If  that  is  the  ease,  then  the  little  fellow  is  shut  out  sure  enough. 

Mr,  Odlum.  If  that  is  the  case.  I  agree  with  you,  and  it  should  be 
Jooked  into  and  checked. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Odlum.  There  are  so  many  times  that  I  hear  things  like  that 
and  something  else  develops  on  a  stud}'  of  it  that  I  would  want  to 
know  the  facts  before  making  a  decision,  but  the  machine-tool  indus- 
try, of  course,  needs  fine  instruments.  It  is  really  the  bottleneck  of 
this  whole  defense  program.  They  are  booked  up  for  many  months 
ahead. 


In  that  connection,  I  might  say  that  our  Division  is  making 


a 


survey  of  machine  tools  in  existence,  and  we  think  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  more  we  are  going  to  have  a  much  finer  survey,  in  the 
sense  of  machine  tools,  than  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  furnish  you  this  latest  complaint. 

The  Odlum.  Fine.     I  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  reference  to  that  second  point  that  you  made, 
namely  that  some  companies  by  reason  of  competitive  bids  would  be 
forced  to  disregard  their  existing  machinery  and  order  new  ones,  is 
that  because  if  you  order  new  machinery,  you  could  order  more 
special-purpose  tools  which  would  not  enable  you  necessarily  to  do 
the  work  to  any  finer  tolerance,  but  which  would  enable  you  to  save 
a  few  cents  on  each  item  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  exactly  correct.  In  this  case  you  would  get 
a  tool  that  would  make  this  item  in  one  operation,  and,  therefore, 
make  it  for  about  10  percent  cheaper.  The  present  equipment  would 
take  three  operations  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  it  would  nevertheless 
get  out  a  shell  to  exactly  the  same  tolerance  and  s})ecifications  and  get 
it  out  now  rather  than  get  it  out  15  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Isn't  it  true  that  on  a  great  many  of  these  things,  if 
we  had  been  willing  to  use  these  general-pur})ose  tools  at  perha])s  a 
little  higher  rate  rather  than  to  wait  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
factory  and  for  the  building  of  new  machine  tools,  we  could  have 
been  much  further  along  today  than  we  are? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  you  would  have  been  some  further  along 
today,  but  I  think  the  jjeak  in  i)roduction  hasn't  been  reached  yet. 
The  difficulty  in  the  past  in  that  connection  has  not  been  nearly  as 
great  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  think  when  they  started  out 
in  the  beginning  to  order  certain  standard  pieces  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  that  they  logically  went  to  some  of  these  sources  that  they 
knew  had  the  machinery  to  make  it  quickly  and  cheaply.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  go  out  and  use  the  tools  and  machinery  that  we 
have,  even  though  it  costs  more  per  item,  and  maybe  even  though  it 
takes  more  labor  per  item,  because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  time 
is  of  the  essence,  and  if  we  get  plenty  of  tanks  and  airplanes  and 
equipment  and  munitions  now  to  help  the  people  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  to  help  ourselves,  we  can  save  a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot 
of  time  in  the  future.  It  is  nice  to  build  up  a  picture  whereby  we 
are  going  to  have  an  enormous  production  in  1943,  but  if  we  have 
some  more  production  now,  maybe  we  won't  need  that.  I  honestly 
believe  that  a  dollar  spent  now  will  save  three  or  four  or  five  dollai^s 
later. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  It  would  also,  I  think,  tend  to  lessen  the  priorities 
problem  for  the  reason  that  if  you  used  the  existing  equipment,  that 
equipment  being  in  defense,  it  would  not  compete  for  the  small 
amount  of  strategic  materials  available  for  civilian  supply. 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  would  take  that  producer  out  of  civilian  supply 
and  put  him  into  defense,  but  above  all,  it  would  relieve  a  great 
pressure  on  the  machine-tool  industry. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  propose  to  do  that  by  examining  most  care- 
fully all  orders  for  new  tools  and  new  equipment  by  proposed  let- 
ters and  to  say  the  one  who  can  do  it  with  his  existing  equipment 
should  be  allowed  to  have  the  contract  or  should  be  given  a  higher 
rating,  at  least,  than  one  who  has  to  have  a  new  factory  or  new 
tools, 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes;  under  the  present  procedure,  our  Division  has 
been  more  or  less  left  to  try  and  pick  these  things  up  at  the  time 
proposals  are  cleared  with  O.  P.  M.  That  is  where  it  finally  comes 
for  approval  after  it  has  been  studied  out  and  negotiations  carried 
up  to  the  point  of  execution  of  the  contract.  In  some  cases  involving 
large  plant  expansion  we  get  information  at  the  time  the  proposed 
new  plant  comes  before  the  Plant  Site  Board.  It  has  taken  a  pretty 
serious  obligation  to  stop  some  new  purchase  of  machine  tools  and 
plant  additions  at  this  time  because  everybody  has  had  months  to 
study  it  out,  and  we  might  at  that  date  simply  hold  up  national 
defense.  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  Division  to  get 
down  into  the  planning  stages  of  this,  so  that  we  can  show  where 
there  are  existing  tools  and  machines  and  plants  to  do  the  same  job 
before  the  thing  has  been  crystallized. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  been  working  on  with  the  serv- 
ices, and  in  principle  they  have  agreed  with  us.  When  we  get  the 
adequate  manpower,  we  will  be  working  down  in  the  planning  stages 
on  all  of  these  things.  At  the  present  time  we  are  working  on  the 
new  tank  program  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  We  have  also 
gotten  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  to  send  a  man  down  to 
Wright  Field  to  sit  in  on  the  planning  stages  there,  and  we  have 
sent  that  man.  We  are  also  studying,  by  agreement  with  the  War 
Department,  the  various  materials  that  will  be  brought  in  the  fairly 
near  future  by  the  Quartermaster  Department.  They  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  this  spread  work  because  many  of  them  are  of  standard 
makes  and  types,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  do  some  good  there. 

I  would  say,  incidentally,  that  during  this  last  week  we  were 
able  to  find  some  small  manufacturers  who  could  make  certain 
machine  tools,  and  we  got  a  3-million  order  for  machine  tools  and 
some  smaller  ones,  which  saved  a  bottleneck  and  also  helped  little 
businsss. 

There  are  some  other  things  that  we  have  been  working  on  with 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  We  have  arranged  to  have  a  little  further 
time  given  to  us  before  competitive  bids  are  called  for  so  that  we 
can  get  it  out  into  the  field  and  disseminate  that  information  among 
small  businesses.  We  are  now  getting  daily  reports  on  the  contracts 
which  have  been  let,  so  that  we  can  get  that  immediately  out  in  the 
field  and  let  the  small  businesses  work  on  the  question  of  subcon- 
tracting under  those  prime  contracts.  But  that  doesn't  go  far 
enough.     Beyond  all  that,  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  know  what 
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is  coming  up  in  a  general  way  and  over  tlie  next  3  months,  so  that 
we  can  begin  breaking  it  down  and  working  on  it  early.  We  have 
asked  for  that,  it  is  a  huge  job,  and  I  think  so  far  as  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  can  assemble  it,  we  will  have  it  in  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  a  very  basic  necessity 

Mr.  Odlum  (interposing).  Very  basic. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  for  the 
reason  that  you  mentioned.  If  they  bring  to  you  a  concrete  pro- 
posal which  you  haven's  heard  about  before 

Mr.  Odlum  (interposing).  It  would  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  would  first  be  a  delay  to  the  program  if  you 
should  refuse  to  agree  to  it,  and  second,  I  don't  quite  see,  if  you 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  make  your  underlying  studies,  how  you 
would  know  for  certain  that  a  specific  part  of  that  could  be  done 
by  a  specific  subcontractor. 

Mr.  Odlum.  No.  I  have  taken  the  general  position  in  the  last  2  or 
3  weeks  that  when  the  matter  gets  to  the  O.  P.  M.  or  Plant  Site  Board 
and  to  our  attention,  if  we  can't  immediately,  that  is,  within  a  matter 
of  2  or  3  days,  find  some  substitute  means  of  doing  that,  we  shouldn't 
take  the  risk  of  holding  it  up. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  are  going  to  try,  from  now  on,  to  get  right 
down  to  the  base  from  tlie  beginning  and  to  have  proposals  of  your 
own  to  make  to  the  procurement  officers  as  they  negotiate  the  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  correct. 

TAX  amortization  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  NEW  PL.VNT  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  is  another  thing  on  that  whole  point  that 
you  were  making  about  saving  time  by  utilizing  existing  tools,  even 
though  perhaps  the  operation  that  would  be  performed  on  the  exist- 
ing tools  would  cost  a  few  cents  more  than  it  would  on  a  brand-new 
tool,  newly  constructed.  Doesn't  that  bring  very  much  into  impor- 
tance the  question  of  ca]Htal  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to  get  tax  amortization 
certificates  whereby  he  can,  in  effect,  deduct  the  cost  of  this  new 
tool  from  his  taxes? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Exactly  so.  That  is  one  of  the  further  matters  that 
I  have  been  studying — this  tax  amortization  law. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because  if  he  can  deduct  that  from  his  taxes,  one 
of  the  reasons  he  is  cheaper  and  able  to  underbid  is  that  he  has 
what  really  amounts  to  an  unfair  tax  advantage  over  his  competitor 
Avith  existing  machinery. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  think  it  is  bad  from  every  standpoint  to  build  up 
a  lot  of  new  plants  which  he  will  have  after  the  war  work,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  letting  existing  plants  fall  into  disuse.  I 
don't  mean  by  that  that  there  is  not  a  lot  of  plant  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  built,  because  there  are  many  things  that  must  be  made 
that  cannot  be  made  efficiently  in  existing  plants,  such  as  big  parts 
of  tanks,  and  so  on.  But  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  line  drawn.  Pres- 
ent cost  is  not  the  criterion  because  cost  is  measured  in  terms  of  re- 
sults—and personally,  I  don't  care  whether  an  item  costs  50  percent 
more,  if  it  can  be  acquired  now  with  the  existing  plant,  I  think  it 
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is  cheaper  than  to  get  that  same  item  a  year  or  two  from  now  at 
30  to  50  percent  less,  with  a  lot  of  new  plant  that  has  to  be  amortized. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  won't  be  used  after  this  thing  is  over. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  it  probably  will  be  used  after  this  is  over,  at  the 
expense  of  the  plant  that  is  already  in  existence,  because  it  will  be  the 
efficient  plant.  I  sat  in  on  a  committee  that  helped  draft  the  amortiza- 
tion bill  a  year  or  two  ago.  Personally,  I  believe  in  the  essence  of  that 
bill,  but  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  its  detail.  In  the  first  plac«,  I  don't 
think  that  you  can  amortize  a  plant,  no  matter  in  what  year  the  plant 
has  been  built,  over  a  fixed  5-year  period.  The  5  years  were  taken  as 
an  assumed  period  of  the  emergency  at  the  time,  and  I  think  that  a 
plan  that  has  been  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  emergency  should  get  one 
treatment  and  a  plant  that  is  built  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  emergency 
should  get  another  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  when 
a  plant  is  built  that  doesn't  need  to  be  built,  it  shouldn't  have  the  right 
to  amortize  and  therefore,  if  there  could  be  some  elasticity  in  the  certi- 
fication of  Avhat  plant  could  be  amortized  under  that  bill,  it  would  be 
the  most  powerful,  potent  weapon — not  weapon,  but  club,  let  me  say, 
or  piece  of  sugar,  to  get  this  subcontracting  spread  out  before  any  new 
plant  site  owner  gets  the  right  to  amortize.  Even  before  he  gets  the 
right  to  build  the  plant,  we  should  have  the  right  to  pass  on  it  to  see  if 
that  plant  is  needed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  Senator  Truman  directed 
that  a  letter  be  sent  to  you,  asking  you  to  check  on  tax-amortization 
certificates,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  those  plants  which  are 
built  unnecessarily  and  which  unduly  compete  with  existing  industry 
which  could  do  the  same  work,  do  not  get  the  additional  tax  benefit. 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  bill  as  finally  enacted  cut  that  out,  but  I  don't  think 
that  would  go  to  the  problem,  anyway.  After  the  plant  has  been  built, 
if  it  has  been  built  under  Government  order  or  contract,  I  think  we 
have  probably  passed  the  stage  where  we  can  do  our  effective  work. 
I  think  we  should  be  in  there  on  the  negotiation  that  leads  up  to  the 
question  of  machine  tools,  new  machine  tools,  or  plant,  and  that  if  we 
have  not  found  something  as  a  substitute  for  that  new  machine  tool 
and  new  plant,  the  man  very  logically  should  have  the  right  to  amor- 
tize it — and  over  the  remaining  period  of  the  emergencj^,  not  for  5 
years  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  find  that  there  is  something  in  our  opinion 
that  can  be  used  to  do  that  work  and  they  still  go  ahead  and  build  the 
plant,  then  I  don't  think  he  should  have  the  right  to  amortize  it  at 
all.  He  should  just  have  the  ordinary  depreciation  on  the  plant,  as  he 
would  have  on  anything  else  he  buys. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  committee  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  in- 
form us  from  time  to  time  of  those  situations  where  you  don't  think 
amortization  would  be  proper  because  existing  facilities  could  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

PLANT  CONVERSION   FOR  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION PLANS  FOR   PROTECITON  OF 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  finished  my  presentation  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  services,  and  that  brings  me  down  to  the  last  phase  of  the  problem. 
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That  is  the  very  broad  analysis  and  the  very  broad  approaches  to  the 
sohition  of  this  problem. 

There  have  been  two  ways  that  I  have  seen  to  approach  it.  One  was 
to  try  and  convert  and  get  just  as  much  plant — small  plant — around 
the  country  into  production  for  defense  purposes  as  possible ;  and  the 
second  way  would  be  to  try  to  protect  small  business  and.  keep  it 
operating. 

I  think  our  true  approach  is  the  first  approach,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  Executive  order,  which,  you  will 
find  by  reading,  is  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  defense  production  and 
use  of  plant  for  that  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  can  get  these 
plants  into  defense  production,  we  automatically  meet  the  second 
point ;  that  is,  we  keep  them  busy,  and  we  save  their  organizations  and 
their  lives.  So  we  have  been  going  along  that  wa}'  and  trying  that 
between  doing  other  things  that  seemed  more  pressing  at  the  moment ; 
that  is,  to  get  the  various  things  moving  that  had  to  be  done  in  any 
event.    We  have  tried  to  do  some  large-scale  analysis. 

Over  the  week  end  I  had  opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  write  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  what  I  felt  was  the  correct  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  it  might  make  my  statement  a  little  more  accurate  if  I  should 
read  just  wliat  I  haA'e  said. 

The  CiiAiEMAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Odlum.  According  to  the  1939  census,  there  were  approximately 
184,000  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United  States.  Necessary 
details  for  a  complete  analj'sis  are  unavailable,  but  these  approxi- 
mately 184,000  manufacturing  establishments  for  our  purpose  can  be 
divided  into  four  classes;  namely:  (1)  Those  already  busy  on  defense 
work,  (2)  those  affected  b}'  shortages  of  raw  materials  and  priorities 
that  can  in  shorter  or  longer  time  be  converted  to  defense  work, 
;^3)  those  similai-ly  affected  by  shortages  and  priorities  that  can't  be 
effectively  converted  to  defense  work,  and  (4)  those  in  civilian  ])roduc- 
tion  that  don't  use  scarce  materials  and  are  therefore  unaffected  by 
priorities. 

The  primary  and  innnediate  problem  of  the  Contract  Distribution 
Division  is  Avitli  class  2;  that  is,  with  those  enterprises  not  now  doins; 
defense  work  that  are  affected  by  materials  shortages  for  their  usual 
operations  but  that  can,  in  time,  be  converted  to  defense  production. 
A  reading  of  the  Executive  order  of  September  4  makes  clear  that  our 
major  emergency  task  is  to  diffuse  defense  production  and  to  convert 
plants  to  defense  production.  "We  deal  primarily  with  defense  work 
and  plants  able  to  do  that  work,  but  the  preamble  of  the  Executive 
order  states,  among  others,  the  purposes  of  the  order  to  be  "the  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  caused  by  the  effects  of  such  priorities  and 
shortages." 

Therefore,  if  and  to  the  degree  that  finding  a  solution  for  class  3 — 
that  is,  the  plants  that  can't  be  converted — alleviates  unemployment, 
it;  would  seem  that  it  would  not  be  exceeding  the  authority  of  the  Di^i- 
sion  of  Contract  Distribution  to  raise  the  issue  presented  by  this  group 
and  point  to  a  solution,  even  though  the  Division  is  not  specifically 
charged  with  that  responsibility.  This  jurisdiction  should  be  as- 
sumed, liowever,  only  if  it  is  not  being  specifically  handled  by  others, 
but  is  a  sort  of  no  man's  land.  In  any  event,  the  J^roblem  of  this  class 
must  necessarily  be  pointed  out  for  prompt  action  by  someone  to  be 
charged  with  that  authority. 
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There  is  another  reason  that  this  would  seem  proper.  The  Exec- 
utive order  says  that — 

to  insure  unity  of  policy  and  coordinated  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors 
in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  industry  conversion  programs  and  contract 
distribution  and  subcontracting  procedures,  all  such  programs  and  procedures 
shall  clear  through  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution. 

No  over-all  program  for  industry  conversion  can  be  logically  ap- 
proached without  adequate  consideration  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
about  that  class  of  enterprises  named  in  3,  which  must  either  receive 
special  treatment  or  perish. 

Who  the  clients  of  the  Contract  Distribution  Division  are  is  not 
now  known  except  in  very  general  terms;  and  if  they  were  known, 
any  plant-by-plant  treatment  would  be  futile,  because  with  any  pos- 
sible manpower  that  could  be  mobilized,  available  time  would  play 
out  before  more  than  a  small  percentage  could  be  reached  and  con- 
verted. Broad  class  analysis  and  treatment  must  therefore  be  re- 
sorted to  if  the  situation  is  to  be  met.  Priorities  are  quick  in  their 
effects.  Conversions,  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  comparatively  slow. 
I  have  already  gathered  together  enough  information  to  break  the 
problems  down  as  follows: 

1.  Of  the  184,000  plants,  approximately  133,000,  or  about  72  per- 
cent, of  the  total  employed  less  than  20  workers  and  employed  in  the 
aggregate  about  10  percent  of  the  total  workers. 

2.  Investigation  of  1939  census  figures  seems  to  show  that  com- 
panies classified  as  directly  involved  in  metal-working  industries 
which  employed  20  people  or  less  required,  roughly,  between  5  per- 
cent and  6  percent  of  the  materials  used  by  the  companies  in  the 
same  industries  in  that  year.  If  1940  were  taken,  the  percentage 
would  still  be  less,  because  while  employment  increased  in  1940  over 
1939,  the  number  of  new  companies  was  not  on  the  rise.  Therefore, 
there  were  naturally  fewer  people  employing  less  than  20  people  in 
1940  than  in  1939.  It  is  also  logical  to  assume  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  commodities  in  1940  over  1939,  as  a  result  of  im- 
pending or  actual  war  conditions,  was  shared  in  to  a  lesser  degree 
by  the  small  companies  than  the  large  companies.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  small  enterprises  employing  less  than  20  people  today 
are  using  substantially  less  than  5  percent  of  the  raw  materials  avail- 
able in  1941. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  right  there,  between  5  and  6  percent  of 
these  materials  means  employment  to  1  man  in  10  that  is  employed. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  could  solve  that  situation,  you 
would  have  at  least  10  percent  of  the  unemployment  out  of  the  way? 

Mr.  Odltjm.  Yes;  that  is,  10  percent  of  the  employed  could  keep 
their  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  caused  by  the  closing  down  of  these  little 
factories  due  to  priorities. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  technically,  perhaps,  a  little  too  broad  a 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  don't  solve  that,  though,  these  little  busi- 
nesses are  gone. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  means  that  10  percent  of  the  people  that 
are  actually  gainfully  employed  would  be  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  would  be,  naturally,  10  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  same  industries,  which  would  be  primarily  the  metal-working 
industries. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  give  up  this  5  percent 
to  meet  that  situation,  couldn't  we?  Will  you  talk  that  over  with 
Mr.  Nelson  and  see  if  you  can't  get  that  practically  worked  out? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  been  formulating  these  things  in  my  mind,  and 
I  really  got  them  worked,  over  this  week  end,  to  a  point  where  I 
thought  they  were  something  definite  enough  to  submit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  vital  point  there.  If  we  can  keep  those 
133,000  little  factories  at  work 

Mr.  Odlum  (interposing).  There  are  four  or  five  things  that  we 
can  do,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  I  think  this  problem  can  be  solved, 
and  solved  without  any  distress  around  the  industry — with  very  minor 
distress. 

3.  The  Army  and  Navy  Departments,  as  a  result  of  long  accumu- 
lation of  work  as  well  as  the  so-called  "M"  day  plans,  have  data  in 
their  Departments  on  approximately  25,000  manufacturing  plants 
considered  usable  in  some  form  or  other  and  to  some  degree  or  other 
in  defense  work.  It  is  understood  that  the  information  is  very  com- 
plete on  about  12  to  15  thousand  of  these  plants  and  less  complete 
on  the  rest.  It  is  also  further  understood  that  the  services  have 
outstanding  orders  with  less  than  10,000  of  these  25,000  plants. 

4.  Metal-working  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
number  somewhere  between  40,000  and  45,000. 

5.  The  Contract  Distribution  Division,  except  for  tlio  more  general 
but  less  detailed  and  exact  information  that  you  find  in  the  census, 
probably  has  the  best  record  today  of  manufa<:turing  plants  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  gathered  together  up  to  date,  records  on 
about  34,000,  and  we  are  adding  to  that  at  the  rate  of  several  tliousand 
a  month.  That  duplicates,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  and  possibly 
to  a  large  extent,  the  facilities  that  are  on  file  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

C.  Spot  checks  and  analysis  of  genei-al  data  indicate  that  among 
the  plants  that  could  be  converted  from  civilian  to  defense  jiroduction, 
close  to  half  will  need  financial  assistance,  either  for  working  capital 
or  for  shifting  about  of  plant  and  machinery.  Practically  all  of  these 
capital  needs  are  snbniarginal  as  to  their  credit  rating  and  therefore 
cannot  be  obtained  through  normal  banking  channels  or  even  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  mortality  rate  among  these  loans 
will  be  exceedingly  high,  and  that,  coupled  with  the  amount  of  check- 
ing that  must  be  done  and  services  that  must  be  done  in  relation  to 
the  interest  ratio  to  the  interest  that  is  to  be  received,  makes  them 
unwanted  loans  by  any  of  the  normal  banks  or  agencies  that  must  be 
responsible  to  their  stockholders,  or  whoever  they  are  responsible  to,  in 
dollars  and  cents  in  operations. 

To  the  extent  that  a  small  manufacturer  becomes  a  subcontractor,  a 
l^art  of  his  financial  requirements  might  be  obtained  as  advances  from 
the  prime  contractor,  but  the  prime  contractor  is  unable  to  do  this 
today  to  anywhere  near  a  satisfactory  degree  out  of  the  funds  that  he 
has  received  against  his  prime  contract,   for  the   amount   of  such 
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advances  is  limited  today  to  30  percent,  and  the  prime  contractor 
doesn't  want  to  pledge  his  own  credits  with  the  banks  to  pass  along 
his  own  credit  to  the  subcontractors.  I  found  that  by  checking  with  a 
great  number  of  them. 

The  CnAiR]\iAN.  You  can't  blame  them  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Odlum.  No. 

7.  The  limitations  on  the  services  with  respect  to  competitive  bid- 
ding, with  respect  to  dealing  only  with  established  enterprises,  and 
with  respect  to  performance  bonds  in  the  way  of  spreading  work 
geographically  or  dealing  with  many  smaller  companies  or  pools  or 
association,  and  in  giving  small  trial  orders,  the  penalties  imposed  for 
delayed  deliveries,  even  though  those  deliveries  are  completely  in  ac- 
cordance with  specifications,  has  made  smaller  companies  reticent 
about  taking  orders  and  has  made  banks  reticent  about  giving  them 
credit. 

8.  Subcontracting  in  at  least  its  training  and  settling  down  stages, 
as  stated  by  most  of  the  prime  contractors  and  as  proved  out  in 
England,  is  costly  and  delayed.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  if  a 
man  starts  to  become  an  assembler  primarily  and  gets  all  of  his  parts 
from  subcontractino-,  then  his  assemblv  line  falls  down  if  anvone  of  the 
subcontractors  falls  down  on  his  job.  Therefore,  he  has  to  do  intensive 
supervision,  he  has.  in  effect,  to  overbuy  so  that  he  has  an  emergency 
insurance  fund  of  excess  parts  to  keep  his  own  line  running  smoothly. 

As  to  prime  contracts  already  let,  when  the  price  agreed  upon  d'  t 
not  contemplate  as  much  subcontracting  as  is  now  desired  and  where 
delivery  schedules  are  fixed,  the  prime  contractor  has  got  to  take  on 
additional  costs  and  risks.  As  to  prime  contracts  hereafter  let,  the 
same  situation  will  exist  in  fact  unless  the  degree  of  subcontracting 
is  imbedded  in  the  negotiation  and  the  costs  and  risks  thereof  are  taken 
into  specific  account  in  the  purchase  price  and  the  delivery  date. 

The  Chairman.  The  prime  contractor  to  some  extent  takes  on  a  lot 
of  potential  labor  troubles,  also,  with  these  little  fellows. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes,  he  does.  He  is  out  depending  on  somebody  else 
a  lot  of  the  time. 

9.  There  are  thousands  of  plants  in  civilian  production  that  can 
be  converted  to  defense  production.  To  do  this,  they  nnist  be 
reached  and  their  machinerv  and  organizations  studied  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  future  procurement  of  Government  orders  direct  "^ 
possible  subcontracting  from  existing  prime  contracts.  This  takes 
time.  Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  save  them  as  going  con- 
cerns from  the  sharp  impact  of  priorities,  many  of  them  will  close 
down,  and  their  organizations  will  disintegrate  before  they  can  be 
effectively  converted.  This  is,  in  effect,  giving  oxygen  while  the 
rescue  squad  is  arriving  and  while  the  patient  is  made  able  to  assimi- 
late the  new^  diet. 

That  is  the  w^ay  I  analyze  this  problem,  and  I  think  that  the  very 
analysis  of  the  problem  presents  the  solutions  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  a  5-  or  G-percent  priority  to 
take  care  of  this  130,000  little  manufacturers  would  be  the  first  stej) 
that  we  could  possibly  take  that  would  really  do  some  good  and 
let  them  go  ahead  and  operate. 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  wouldn't  be  a  priority.  It  would  more  likely  be  an 
allocation. 
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The  Chairman.  Call  it  Avhatever  voii  like,  just  so  that  they  get 
the  stuff. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  would  saj-  that  if  we  could  lay  aside  the  class  of 
small  business  that  employs 'less  than  20  men,  so  that  we  can  con- 
centrate on  the  intermediate  class,  not  known  to  the  Army,  during 
the  next  6  or  8  months,  then  we  can  clean  up  that  intermediate 
class  and  approach  what  should  be  done  about  the  smaller  class 
or  any  other  part  of  that  afterward.  I  think  that  you  really  have 
four  classes,  as  I  have  analyzed  it,  to  deal  with.  You  have  first  the 
class  of  plants  that  are  alreadv  known  to  the  Army  and  the  Xavv, 
with  full  information  on  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  a  less  efficient  organization  doing  the  work  that  the  more 
efficient  organization  could  do.  and  therefore,  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  getting  work  into  those  particular  plants  should  rest 
with  the  armed  services  themselves.  They  know  what  they  have  to 
buy.  They  know  the  plants  that  are  there  available  to  make  it. 
And  as  to  those  plants,  the  primary  responsibility  should  be  theirs. 
Of  course,  we  will  have  to  do  things  to  help. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Secondarily,  however,  you  do  recognize  a  responsi- 
])ility  to  see  why  the  Army  and  Navy  were  unable  to  use  the  10.000 
plants  in  their  own  survey  which  they,  theoretically  anyhow,  had 
previously  allocated  to  war  requirements. 

Mr,  Odlum.  Yes, 
:ji'The  Chairman.  If  the  Army  and  Navy  had  been  in  a  function- 
ing mood  on  these  small  businesses,  it  wouldn't  have  been  necessary 
to  set  up  your  organization.     Tliey  have  you  set  up  to  see  that  they 
perform.     I  hope  you  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  having  56  companies  get  all  these 
contracts,  let's  see  if  we  can't  have  5,600,  anyway. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Of  couise.  they  have  about  10,000,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  most  of  the  orders  are  in  the  50  now ;  but  I  might  add  to  that  that 
there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  tliinning  out  of  the  work,  and,  as  one 
little  indication  of  how  it  is  glowing,  tlie  applications  by  subcontrac- 
tors under  the  Army  and  Navy  orders  for  priorities  for  scarce  mate- 
rials is  now  around  1.200,000.  and.  of  course,  not  all  of  them  have  to 
ask  for  priorities,  because  tliey  may  have  raw  materials  on  hand, 
•ii'  The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  take  some  credit  for  this  committee 
for  that.  I  think  we  have  been  pounding  on  them  so  much  that  they 
have  really  had  to  go  to  work  on  it.  I  think  that  is  all  that  put  them 
to  work,  too. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  set  down,  as  well  as  the  analysis,  what  I  think 
the  solutions  are,  but  I  am  up  against  this  little  problem.  I  don't  know 
enough  about  the  various  agencies  and  the  various  responsibilities  in 
Washington  to  know  whether  the  solutions  that  I  present  cross  wires 
with  anybody  or  not,  and.  therefore,  I  kind  of  liesitate  in  talking  about 
solutions.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  so  patent  on  their  face,  if  you  divide 
the  problem 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let's  put  them  in  the  record.  AVhat 
we  need  is  a  little  common  sense  around  here.  Maybe  you  are  going 
to  bring  it  in.  Let's  get  those  solutions  in  the  record.  I  don't  think 
it  is  going  to  hurt  you.  and  it  may  give  you  a  chance  to  solve  the  whole 
problem.     Maybe  that  is  wliat  we  are  liunting  for.     I  don't  want  to 
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embarrass  you  or  to  put  you  in  any  embarrassing  position,  but  I  think 
maybe  a  little  common  sense  is  what  we  need.  Let's  have  those 
solutions. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  w^e  are  discussing  them,  anyway,  so  I  might  as 
well  get  them  in  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  would  like  to  present  them  accurately,  if  I  am  going 
to  present  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Present  them.  I  am  urging  you  to  do  it.  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  solutions  are  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  For  a  period  of  time,  say  until  June  30,  1942,  set  aside  in  a  sep- 
arate category  all  manufacturing  enterprises  that  in  the  past  have  and 
now  do  employ  less  than  20  peoi)le.  By  allocation  allow  them  to 
carry  on  business  to  the  extent  necessary  to  keep  them  as  going 
concerns. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  horse  sense. 

Mr.  Odlum.  These  small  enterprises  are  in  a  true  sense  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  way  of  life.  They  are  the  support  of  our 
smaller  communities.  They  do  not  use  much  raw  material  in  the 
aggregate.  In  these  cases  the  raw  material  bears  a  low^  ratio  and  labor 
a  high  ratio  to  the  finished  product.  They  represent  a  class  most 
difficult  to  convert  to  defense  production  and  a  class  that,  if  con- 
verted, would  give  the  least  direct  contribution  to  defense  production. 
By  setting  them  ahead  6  or  8  months'  into  the  future  as  a  problem,  the 
available  energies  can  be  intensively  employed  in  the  meantime  to  the 
larger  companies,  whose  diversion  will  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
defense  production.  This  is  merely  an  orderly  doing  of  a  job  that 
is  so  big  that  it  can't  all  be  done  at  once.  It  is  doing  more  important 
things  first,  and  less  important  things  later,  rather  than  trying  to  do 
them  all  at  the  same  time  and  failing  in  it. 

The  indications  are  that  it  would  take  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
1942  estimated  available  supply  of  scarce  raw  materials  to  carry  this 
V'/hole  class  of  small  manufacturing  companies  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1942  on  the  basis  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  130,000  small  manufacturers  and  10  percent 
of  them  gainfully  employed.    It  sounds  like  common  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  all  of  the  130,000  are  not  affected  by  the  scarce 
materials.  That  will  be  found  primarily  in  the  metal-working  indus- 
try, and  there  are  between  thirtv  and  fortv-five  thousand  of  those, 
all  told. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Odlum.  In  terms  of  effect  on  production  of  defense  articles,  it 
would  be  even  smaller  than  this  2  percent,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
part  of  the  product  of  these  small  manufacturers  feeds  into  the  de- 
fense stream  anyway,  because  it  is  sold  to  others  and  gets  back  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  you  would  certainly  require  all 
of  these  small  manufacturers  to  use  substitutes  wherever  substitutes 
were  available,  and  you  would  also  require  them  to  take  on  any  de- 
fense work  that  they  can  get  on  their  own,  so  that  you  get  down  to 
the  final  analysis  that  this  2  percent  is  cut — you  can't  be  too  definite 
about  it —  to  a  very  insignificant  figure,  and  with  it  you  keep  a  whole 
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group  alive.  That  is  tlie  first  job  that  would  be  caught  because  it  is 
the  last  that  you  can  reach. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  picked  for  this  class  allocation  companies  un- 
der 20  only  because  in  the  time  that  we  had  allowed — and  we  were 
approaching  the  breaking  down  of  Census  figures — that  is  the  figure 
that  came  back  to  me.  Although  I  had  originally  asked  for  the 
figure  of  25  or  less,  it  might  be  that  when  we  get  the  figures,  we  will 
find,  instead  of  20  or  less,  we  are  getting  25  or  30  or  less,  and  fur- 
thermore it  might  be  a  graded  scale.  You  might  start  with  j:he  little 
fellow  and  give  him  90  percent  and  then  the  next  fellow  up,  so  that 
you  can  keep  a  larger  group  of  them  on  a  going-concern  basis  with 
part  of  the  raw  materials. 

2.  As  to  the  plants  that  are  in  the  files  of  the  armed  services  as 
known  and  analyzed  potential  producers  for  the  defense  program, 
place  the  primary  responsibility  on  these  armed  services  for  getting 
the  plants  and  the  work  together.  This  will  enable  the  Contract 
Distribution  Division  to  concentrate  on  that  indefinite  but  important 
middle  field  between  what  is  well  known  to  the  armed  services  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  small  companies  employing  less  than  20  people 
on  the  other  hand.  Specifically,  this  could  be  worked  out  in  prac- 
tice almost  entirely  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that  whenever  a  pro- 
posed purchase  comes  from  the  armed  services  to  the  O.  P.  M.  for 
approval  which  invoh^es  the  building  of  new  plant  or  machine  tools 
or  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  company  that  is  already  fully  oc- 
cupied with  defense  work,  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  service  involved  that  there  is  no  existing  idle  plant  or  ma- 
chinery listed  which  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  service,  of 
doing  the  work  in  the  manner  and  the  time  needed,  or  that  the  serv- 
ice would  be  willing  to  have  undertake  the  work  without  taking  a 
serious  risk  of  interfering  with  the  defense  program. 

Wliatever  the  exact  formula  adopted,  it  should  go  to  and  cover  tlie 
basic  principle  that  the  armed  services,  with  their  own  talent  and 
forces  and  with  their  knowledge  of  the  procurement  requirements, 
should  themselves  cover  the  plants  well  known  to  them. 

3.  As  to  the  intermediate  field,  which  might  involve  30,000  or  more 
plants  and  which  no  matter  how  approached — in  groups  or  over-all- 
wise — cannot  be  converted  to  defense  work  except  in  the  course  of 
months,  allocate  an  emergency  pool  of  raw  materials  which,  by  some 
procedure,  probably  by  certification  on  the  part  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
tribution Division,  can  be  allocated  to  companies  to  keep  them  alive 
on  a  going  concern  basis  with  an  assembled  organization  until  they 
can  be  shifted  over  to  defense  production.  A  shut-down  plant  and 
disbanded  organization  will  be  hard  and  oftentimes  impossible  to 
levive.  A  shifting  employee  population  ds  not  good.  In  direct 
terms  of  defense  production,  it  would  be  best  to  keep  these  plants 
temporarily  alive  so  that  they  may  soon  become  effective  defense  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  estimating  that  it  will  take  6  months  to  get  this  group  of 
plants  converted  if  we  can  concentrate  on  that  group,  but,  of  course, 
the  process  will  be  continuous  and  it  will  be  cumulative.  There- 
fore, the  supply  of  scarce  raw  materials  needed  for  this  emergency 
shift-over  pool  would  not  be  great.     We  are  using  steel  and  copper 
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and  like  materials  available  now  not  for  current  production,  but  to 
build  plants  so  that  in  1942  and  1943  and  1944,  we  will  have  greater 
production.  If  that  is  sound  practice,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  it  is 
just  as  sound  practice  to  use  some  of  the  1942  available  raw  ma- 
terials to  keep  plants  alive  temporarily  which  we  can  very  quickly 
get  into  effective  defense  production. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  good,  common  sense.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Odlum.  4.  As  to  this  intermediate  field  as  well  as  many  in  the 
field  designated  for  primary  attention  by  the  services  themselves, 
provision  must  be  made  for  financing  of  needed  working  capital  and 
plant  changes  when  such  financing  is  not  available  through  normal 
and  existing  channels.  That  can  be  either  (a)  a  special  fund  created 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  loans  or  (b)  a  guarantee  of  some 
reasonable  extent  of  loans  made  by  banks,  because  speed  is  of  the 
essence.  It  is  believed  that  we  should  use  the  existing  available 
machinery  and  therefore,  that  the  guarantee  basis  is  the  best  basis 
to  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Mead  has  been  talking  about  that  for  the 
last  6  months,  and  I  think  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes,  I  do,  too.  If  you  guarantee  too  small,  you  don't 
get  the  loans  out,  and  if  you  guarantee  too  much,  you  get  improvident 
conduct  or  open  the  way  to  that.  So  I  have  tried  to  figure  out  what 
I  think  would  be  the  fair  field,  and  I  have  come  to  the  tentative  con- 
clusion that  to  guarantee  about  20  percent  of  those  things  on  certifica- 
tion from  the  Contract  Distribution  Division  would  be  about  right. 
It  seems  to  me  if  you  do  that,  that  probably  an  interest  rate  of  4 
percent  would  be  right,  and  if  a  higher  rate  is  right,  then  4  percent 
is  charged.  Then  the  excess  certainly  should  come  back  into  an 
insurance  pool  to  offset  the  overall  losses.    There  will  be  losses. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  bound  to  be. 

Mr.  Odlum.  And  because  the  mortality  is  very  high  in  this  class  of 
loan,  and  I  have  tried  very  roughly  to  figure  out  what  I  think  the 
overall  loss  would  be,  and  I  think  the  overall  loss  might  run  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  that  would  be  taken  care  of  by  this  excess  of  4 
percent  over  the  regular  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  wouldn't  be  taken  care  of  by  that.  It  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  part  by  that  if  you  followed  that  plan.  I  am  not  ready  to 
recommend  that  that  plan  be  followed.  I  think  it  might  be  well 
simply  to  get  our  facilities  to  work  to  simply  try  to  keep  the  losses 
down  as  best  we  can  consistent  with  good  defense  effort,  and  let  the 
losses — over-all  losses — be  a  part  of  our  defense  cost. 

5.  The  services  should  be  authorized  to  advance  more  than  30  percent 
to  prime  contractors  when  necessary  to  help  them  or  their  subcon- 
tractors finance  the  woi'k. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  should. 

Mr.  Odlum.  This  will  to  that  extent  make  bank  financing  unneces- 
sary. The  services  should  have  the  right  to  reopen  contracts  already 
let,  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  more  subcontracting  than  originally 
contemplated  and  thereby  speeding  up  of  deliveries.  The  services 
should  make  subcontracting  a  specific  part  of  any  future  negotiations. 
The  degree  will  vary,  of  course,  and  there  will  be  some  cases  where 
subcontracting  is  impossible,  but  every  case  should  stand  on  its  own 
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merits  and  whatever  is  worked  out  should  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
that  negotiation  and  spread  out  to  some  degree  or  other  in  the  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  the  subcontractor  should  include  some  of  the 
profitable  work  and  not  just  the  unprofitable  work. 

Mr.  Odlum.  The  subcontracting  should,  of  course,  cover  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  the  smaller  fellow,  and  that  is  going  to  be  the 
easier  work,  and  it  has  to  be  the  profitable  work  or  you  will  never 
get  subcontracting  done. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  some  large  industries  have  been  inclined  to  sub- 
contract only  that  part  which  they  could  not  themselves  do  as  cheaply. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  heard  tliat  said,  and  I  appealed  to  them,  both 
by  letter  and  by  radio,  not  to  do  that,  to  pass  on  their  simpler  work 
and  to  pass  on  their  profitable  work.  There  is  no  sense  in  trying  to 
pass  on  unprofitable  business.  It  couldn't  come  back  to  them  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place,  they  would  just  kill  the  subcon- 
tractor who  could  feed  into  the  defense. 

Mr.  P^ulton.  Do  you  propose,  in  addition  to  that  advice,  to  check 
on  it  to  find  those  cases  where  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  don't  anticipate  very  much  trouble  on  that,  because 
I  really  believe  in  the  principle.  We  have  talked  about  56  big  con- 
tractors, and  we  know  who  tliey  are,  having  this  enormous  amount, 
but  after  all,  they  see  the  need  for  this  policy.  I  tave  talked  to  a  lot 
of  them  now.  They  see  the  real  reason  behind  it,  and  that  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  irrespective  of  how  it  may  afl'ect  their  current  deliveries, 
if  they  can  meet  their  own  contractual  problems,  they  nmst  pass  on 
this  work  and  get  everybody  at  work. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  passing  that  the  Sperry  Co.  have  led  the  way, 
partly  because  their  work  adjusts  itself  to  a  degree  to  subcontracting. 
They  are  up,  I  believe,  to  about  80  percent  of  their  total  work  on 
subcontracting.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  General  Electric  Co. 
has  organized  on  a  very  broad  basis  to  do  intensified  subcontracting, 
and  they  have  sent  out  a  brochure  in  their  last  dividend  payment  to 
their  stockholders,  talking  all  about  this  subcontracting  jjolicy  of 
spreading  work,  and  they  are  now  digging  up  plans  and  specifications 
to  bring  in  to  us  so  that  we  can  find  some  subcontractors  for  them 
that  they  haven't  found  on  tlieir  own.  The  Westinghouse  Co.  have 
already  brought  us  in  $r),000,000  of  business  that  they  hadn't  found  a 
subcontractor  for,  and  we  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  about  10  days, 
in  finding  somebody  away  out  in  Illinois  to  do  that  work  for  them. 
So,  it  is  taking  hold.    It  is  going  to  take  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  will  check  also  in  the  cases  where  they  may  not 
be  doing  it  and  will  see  to  it  that  those  who  don't 

Mr.  Odlum  (interposing).  We  checked  with  every  one  of  these  56 
companies  as  to  the  amount  of  subcontracting  they  were  doing,  and 
as  to  their  general  intent,  whether  they  were  going  to  organize  this 
as  a  policy,  whether  they  would  appoint  some  executive  to  supervise 
and  check  with  us  as  liaison  officer,  and  also  have  asked  them  what 
stood  in  the  way  of  subcontracting.  I  have  had  that  all  analyzed, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  two  major  points  are  either  inability  to 
finance  on  the  part  of  the  subcontractor  or  that  he  doesn't  have  the 
equipment,  that  he  can't  find  a  subcontractor  with  equipment  to  do 
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the  work  that  they  need  to  have  done.  We  think  we  can  solve  both 
of  those,  given  the  proper  hiw  on  financing  and  given  a  little  time 
to  scurry  around  the  United  States  and  dig  up  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  found  any  trouble  due  to  specifications  by 
the  Army  or  Navy  being  of  such  type  that  it  would  require  the  work 
to  be  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  bigger  companies  because  of  patent 
or  other  situations? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  found  this  true.  I  was  out  in  Chicago  opening 
a  clinic  last  Thursday,  and  that  noon  I  gave  a  talk  to  an  association 
of  municipalities.  After  the  talk,  they  opened  it  up  to  questions. 
The  only  question  asked  was  one  by  a  prime  contractor  who  was 
jDresent,  and  he  asked  what  happened  to  them  when  they  spread  their 
designs  out  to  get  these  subcontracts  and  they  were  under  a  law  that 
gave  them  20  years  in  prison  for  divulging  these  specifications.  That 
was  a  new  one  on  me.  But  Colonel  Hare  was  there  also,  from  the 
Army,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Army  Contract  Distribution  Service,  and 
we  both  saw  the  point.  I  said  I  thought  that  the  bits  and  pieces  could 
be  shown  that  didn't  show  the  assembled  whole,  such  as  the  bomb 
sight  or  some  machine  gun.  If  that  can't  be  done,  certainly  we  want 
some  change  in  the  rules  or  regulations  so  tliat  Douglas,  for  example, 
or  Lockheed,  can  take  a  trim  tab  for  a  tail  and  go  out  and  show 
this  to  the  designers  that  come  from  the  Army. 

If  my  analysis  is  correct,  if  we  apply  these  work-outs  that  I  have 
suggested,  breaking  down  those  parts,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
the  industry  kept  at  work  in  one  fashion  or  another.  We  have  heard — 
at  least  I  have  heard — that  in  the  case  of  England,  when  they  shifted 
over  from  what  might  be  called  business  as  usual  to  all-out  defense, 
20,000  of  their  civilian  plants  died  overnight,  and  it  has  been  inferred 
and  assumed  that  because  we  have  a  lot  more  plants  in  the  United 
States  than  England  has,  our  mortality  would  be  that  much  greater. 
I  have  never  said  that,  and  I  have  never  thought  it.  I  think  that  it 
will  be  much  greater  unless  we  adopt  some  over-all  approach  to  this 
thing  so  that  we  can  handle  it  by  its  various  parts. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  suggestion  to  take  care  of  these 
small  plants  that  employ  under  a  certain  number  of  people  by 
just  an  allocation  of  materials  is  one  of  the  principal  ways  of  meet- 
ing that  very  situation? 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  do,  because  it  sets  aside  for  future  treatment  some- 
thing that  doesn't  cost  as  much  in  terms  of  current  production,  and 
I  don't  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  many  fatalities  if  we  ap- 
proach this  thing  this  way.  We  are  going  to  find  a  class  of 
companies  that  are  in  metal-working  business  and  that  cannot  be 
converted  to  defense,  and  therefore  the  issue  is  squarely  raised 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  with  those  particular  companies,  what 
is  the  national  policy  going  to  be.  There  seem  to  me  to  be  three 
thing  else  that  you  have  within  your  power  to  give,  that  is,  enough 
raw  materials  to  carry  on  and  keej)  alive  until  they  can  come  back 
into  the  vital  life  of  the  Nation  after  the  war  again;  or,  two,  if 
you  are  not  going  to  give  them  the  raw  materials  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  y<^ii  have  within  your  power  to  give,  that  is  enough 
money  to  keep  them  together  and  maintain  them  as  companies  or 
as  plants  with  some  little  key  organization  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  come  back  into  the  economy  after  the  emergency;  or,  three, 
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you  can  let  them  die.  I  don't  think  they  should  die.  I  would 
like  to  give  one  example  of  one  we  have  checked  that  I  think  brings 
out  this  point,  and  that  is  the  jewelry  workers.  They  are  mostly 
up  in  New  England. 

There  are  about  75,000  direct  employees  there  and  another  100,000 
that  are  working  dependent  on  that  industry,  and  it  can't  be  con- 
verted. It  is  not  qualified  for  conversion  except  to  a  small  degree, 
15  percent.  They  can  get  along,  they  can  maintain  themselves  with 
around  not  more  than  4,000  tons  of  brass  a  year.  They  can  hold  them- 
selves as  an  industry.  Well,  that  is  really  600,000  people  dependent 
on  that  industry,  or  roughly  that.  Should  we  give  them  4,000  tons 
to  keep  that  whole  industry  alive,  even  though  it  takes  it  out  of  the 
defense  program,  or  should  we  find  some  financial  means?  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  industry  that  is  laid  aside  today  as  a  plant,  a  plant  that 
is  laid  aside,  is  in  no  different  category  than  a  farmer  who  has  had 
his  crops  trampled  down  by  troop  maneuvers  or  some  householder 
Avho  has  had  his  property  taken  over  for  camp  purposes.  They  are 
both  taken  temporarily,  and  there  are  superimposed  more  vital  in- 
terests of  the  Government. 

I  raise  the  point  without  trying  to  settle  it.  I  just  think  it  should 
be  raised. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  consideration. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Now  I  would  like  to  say  that  completes  my  statement, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  say,  having  given  Avhat  I  think  is  the  proper 
approach,  that  I  don't  know  that  I  am  primarily  responsible  for 
putting  into  effect  all  of  those  approaches.  I  don't  know  who  is.  I 
am  sure  that  Don  Nelson  as  a  part  of  priorities  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  I  am  sure  that  Leon  Henderson  has.  A^Hiether  it  goes  beyond 
O.  P.  M.,  I  don't  know.  I  will  say  this,  though,  that  some  2  or  3  weeks 
ago  I  took  up  the  subject  of  allocations  as  an  emergency  l)ool  with  Don 
Nelson,  and  I  know  he  is  studying  it,  and  that  he  is  sympathetic  to 
the  whole  thing. 

I  have  seen  public  statements  that  he  has  made  that  something  should 
be  done  concerning  small  business.  I  knoAv  from  statements  he  has 
made  before  this  committee  and  elsewhere  that  he  is  working  on  a 
system  of  allocations,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that 
I  have  suggested  that  he  ])robably  wouldn't  in  general  principle  ap- 
prove. I  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  had  to  state  it  this  morning  before 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  it  out.  I  think  Leon  Henderson's  organization 
has  already  been  studying  this  general  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I  think  that 
you  should  make  an  endeavor  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  cooperation,  and  I  don't  want  the  slightest  intimation  in  the 
record  that  there  has  been.     It  has  just  been  lack  of  time  on  my  part. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  anxious  to  get  this  information  in  the 
record. 

I  was  informed  that  you  had  it,  and  that  you  had  a  plan,  and  it  is 
time  a  little  common  sense  is  being  put  to  work  in  this  set-up.  I  believe 
you  have  a  program  here  that  can  work  and  that  will  meet  the  situation 
if  it  is  put  into  effect. 
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Senator  Mead.  Before  you  concluded,  Mr.  Odium,  I  wanted  you  to 
look  at  a  finished  plant  that  is  located  up  in  Erie,  Pa.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  the  plant.  It  is  outside  of  my  State.  But  it  is  one  of  a  great 
many  plants  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  as  a  result  of  my 
association  with  the  problems  of  small  business.  Xow,  the  Government 
let  contracts  for  25-horsepower  engines  to  a  company  located  in  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  the  engines  per  unit  was  $114,000. 
This  plant,  which  is  modern  in  ever}'  way,  which  I  ran  into  by  accident 
while  in  Erie  attending  a  funeral  not  long  ago,  is  fully  equipped  with 
machinery :  it  is  modern  in  every  way,  and  it  is  inactive.  It  is  inactive 
not  because  of  the  defense  program,  but  perhaps  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  family  is  getting  out  of  business.  They  came  down  here  as  a 
new  organization  that  attempted  to  take  over  the  plant;  they  vSubmitted 
a  bid  to  a  Government  agency  just  a  few  days  ago  for  50  of  these 
engines,  at  a  cost  of  $112,000,  which  is  $2,000  less  than  the  former  award 
made  to  a  company  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  were  denied  the  con- 
tract, as  I  understand  it,  because  the  bid  was  too  high.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  having  them  get  the  bid,  but  I  just  wanted  you  to  see  the  size 
of  that  plant  and  notice  the  list  of  machines  and  equipment  which  they 
have  in  that  plant  and  realize  how  much  of  a  shame  it  is  to  have  that 
a  laggard  in  our  defense  program. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  you.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  this  plant.  From  the  picture,  it  looks  like  it  is  a  plant  well  main- 
tained and  equipped  to  do  something  or  other. 

Senator  Mead.  And  there  is  a  list  of  machines  there — very  neces- 
sary, essential  machines — 10  pages  long,  that  are  in  that  plant,  and  I 
understand  there  are  no  personnel  now  there  at  all  except  the  guards 
and  custodians  and  the  watchmen.  Now,  plants  like  that  all  over  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  pulled  into  this  program  even  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  go  over  and  seize  them.  But  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  showing  them  some  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
awarding  of  contracts.  If  it  is  established  that  it  is  a  big  plant,  that 
it  has  ample  machinery,  that  it  is  a  going  concern  and  has  the  per- 
sonnel and  will  take  no  amortization  subsidies,  then  the  Government 
ought  to  give  it  special  consideration  to  get  it  in  under  the  active 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Odluih.  I  agree.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question 
that  may  bear  on  this:  Has  this  plant  heretofore  made  the  type  of 
thing  that  it  was  bidding  on? 

Senator  Mead.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Odlum.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  to  get  around, 
you  see. 

Senator  Mead.  There  was  no  controversy  with  reference  to  their 
ability  to  do  the  job.  The  controversy  waged  over  the  cost  per  unit. 
However,  I  don't  want  to  bring  their  troubles  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Odlum.  They  are  a  part  of  my  troubles. 

Senator  Mead.  Well,  this  is  a  specific  case  in  which  I  don't  want  to 
ask  any  special  consideration.  T  think  the  general  order  that  you 
send  out  ought  to  cover  this  situation  along  with  other  situations. 
But  T  just  bring  it  to  your  attention,  because  it  is  one  of  a  number  of 
similai"  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Another  one  is 
the  Harlow  Aviation  Corporation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Mr.  Odlum.  I  know  that  company. 

Senator  ]\Iead.  I  had  a  chance  to  go  there.  They  were  completing 
their  last  ships  for  the  Dutch  Indian  Government,  and  they  told  me 
they  would  have  to  lay  off  their  personnel  and  close  the  plant  down, 
and  it  Avas  such  a  fine,  compact  little  plant,  and  they  could  really  do 
the  work,  and  they  were  doing  the  work  for  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  I  know  that  company  and  I  know  the  product 
that  it  has  turned  out,  and  we  in  our  division  heard  about  that  situa- 
tion last  week.  I  was  just  infonned  that  on  Friday  of  last  week  we 
sent  a  wire  to  some  of  the  larger  aviation  companies  on  the  coast  to 
check  its  facilities  so  that  we  might  discuss  with  them  what  could 
be  made. 

This  plant  is — do  you  mind  if  I  put  the  name  in  the  record?  I 
want  to  check  it. 

Senator  Mead.  All  right. 

Mr.  Odlum.  It  is  the  Erie  Machine  &  Boiler  Co. 

Senator  Mead.  I  don't  care  to  have  you  do  an3'thing  for  the  plant 
because  I  brought  it  to  your  attention.  This  is  the  point  I  make  and 
what  I  would  like  you  to  stress:  In  the  award  of  contracts  where 
the  work  can  be  done,  where  the  plant  is  not  now  working,  where  a  lay- 
off is  imminent,  where  its  use  will  obviate  tlie  necessity  of  further 
construction,  of  further  utilization  of  new  machinery,  of  further  tax 
subsidies,  stress  them,  even  give  them  a  bonus,  to  bring  them  in  the 
productive  side  of  the  defense  contract  service. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  agree.  This  is  the  type  of  plant,  if  it  has  never 
been  making  those  things  before,  that  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  given 
what  is  known  as  an  educational  order  to  find  out  what  they  can  do 
and  what  their  costs  will  be.  so  that  they  don't  have  to  take  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  proper  place  for  an  educational  order. 

Senator  Mead.  They  tell  me  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  their  ability 
to  make  it.    The  fight  is  over  the  cost  per  unit. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Yes. 

Senator  Mead.  And  I  guess  the  agency  of  Government  feels  that 
they  ought  to  be  constructed  at  a  lower  cost  now  than  was  the  case 
sometime  ago. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Maybe  they  can  construct  at  a  lower  cost.  We  have 
to  find  out  by  letting  them  make  a  few. 

Senator  Mead.  But  over  and  above  granting  the  contract  to  a  con- 
cern that  already  is  in  the  program,  I  would  like  to  have  some  rules 
and  regulations  and  some  attractive  features  that  would  bring  those 
not  now  in  the  program  into  the  program,  so  that  we  could  cut  down 
on  the  construction  program  and  increase  our  production  program. 

Mr.  Odlum,  Yes,  There  are  some  curious  things  developed,  of 
course,  and  I  am  working  this  out.  For  example,  it  serves  no  par- 
ticular purpose  as  a  whole  if  we  find  that  a  plant  needs  work  and 
we  get  an  order  for  it  and  then  find  that  the  order  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  some  other  plant  that  also  needed  the  work.  That  has 
already  developed  in  one  or  two  cases.  Another  curious  thing  has 
developed.  The  Army  quite  properly,  on  its  own.  in  buying  certain 
things  that  could  be  made  in  quantity  lots,  like  blankets  or  uniforms 
or  what  not,  split  them  up  into  small  units ;  and  j'et  we  find,  where 
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people  have  been  making  them  for  years,  the  splitting  up  in  small 
units  has  really  thrown  people  out  of  employment  there.  Those  are 
things  that  have  to  be  adjusted  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Mead.  Another  point  that  occurred  to  me  when  you  were 
categorically  listing  the  four  different  divisions  in  the  defense  program 
as  it  comes  within  your  jurisdiction  was  this :  The  second  and  third 
classes  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  our  economic  warfare 
activities.  I  have  been  reading  lately  about  the  emphasizing  of  our 
economic  warfare  activity  and  its  value  in  combating  the  Nazi  influ- 
ence in  the  market,  which  we  might  just  as  well  usurp,  and  which  will 
be  very  helpful  for  us  to  usurp.  So  I  was  thinking,  in  the  second  and 
third  categories  of  manufactures,  some  consideration  might  be  given 
to  a  further  emphasis  of  the  economic  warfare  so  that  they  could  man- 
ufacture, not  necessarily  military  commodities  but  commodities  that 
would  do  us  a  considerable  amount  of  good  in  the  economic  warfare 
field. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Well,  I  agree  thoroughly.  I  think  probably  economic 
warfare  to  date  has  been  more  along  the  lines  of  preclusive  buying 
than  anything  else ;  in  other  words,  of  getting  in  other  sectors  of  the 
Avorld  items  that  might  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
could  use  them  against  us.  But  I  think  economic  warfare  in  its 
broader  ])hases  involves,  and  ])robably  everybody  well  realizes  it, 
an  after-the-war  problem  of  economic  expansion,  and  I  think  bumps 
right  up  against  this.  The  fight,  the  issue,  of  course,  today,  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  take  away  from  defense  ])roduction  some  raw  mate- 
rials that  could  go  into  tanks  and  airplanes  to  allow  these  factories 
to  produce  something  that  either  flows  into  our  civilian  life  or  goes 
abroad  to  protect  our  interests  abroad,  and  I  think  that  it  is  all  a 
question  of  dovetailing  the  whole  thing  together  and  finding  that  fine 
point  of  balance. 

There  has  been,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  treat  production  and  na- 
tional defense  as  synonymous  terms.  They  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  Production  is  a  very  important — one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant— elements  in  the  national  defense,  but  not  the  only  one.  You 
have  morale,  you' have  economic  system,  you  have  maintenance  of 
it,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  sad  plight  if  we  started  down  a 
road  that  left  us  facing  an  after-war  picture  of  a  lot  of  small  com- 
panies tliat  have  gone  to  pieces  so  that  they  cannot  be  brought  back 
into  production,  and  concentration  of  production  in  a  com])aratively 
small  number  of  larger  plants.  That  is  the  very  broad  phase  of  the 
thing,  but  I  think  it  never  should  be  lost  sight  of. 

Senator  Mead.  I  think  the  big  job  for  you — in  view  of  the  fact, 
as  the  chairman  explained,  you  are  dohig  a  fairly  good  job,  and  you 
have  every  reason  to  do  a  good  job,  because  you  are  backed  and  rein- 
forced by  the  President's  Executive  order — is  to  get  your  oi-ganiza- 
tion  whi})ped  into  shape.  Somebody  or  some  group  of  bodies  ought 
vo  be  designated  to  complete  that  Nation-wide  organization  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  for  this  reason :  I  imagine  that  I  have  25  to  50  people 
and  from  50  to  100  telei)hone  calls  in  my  office  emanating  from  New 
York  every  day  as  a  result  of  their  oroping  around  in  tlie  darkness 
trying  to  find  out  somelliing  about  priorities,  about  national  defense, 
and  about  small  business;  and  if  we  had  this  Nation-wide  organiza- 
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tion  set  up  so  that  we  could  sent  them  into  this,  tliat,  or  the  other 
community,  so  that  the  leadership  in  these  towns  could  bring  them 
into  clinics  and  organize  them,  give  them  the  organization  in  the  field, 
it  would  certainly  give  you  ample  time  to  do  a  little  work  like  you 
had  over  the  week  end,  aud  it  might  do  a  little  along  that  same  line 
for  us. 

Mr.  Odlum.  My  time  has  been  given  95  percent  to  the  drudgery  and 
the  spade  work  and  5  percent  to  the  things  that  I  should  be  doing. 
If  I  could  get  4,000  people  working  for  me,  I  could  do  10  times  as 
much  of  that  other  type  of  work,  which  is  completely  necessary,  as 
I  can  with  400.  But  here  is  my  problem:  I  have  offices,  and  I  have 
to  close  some  of  them.  I  can't  pay  the  men;  I  have  no  budget.  I 
haven't  any  space.  Tomorrow  I  am  getting  a  police  station,  I  under- 
stand— one  floor  in  one,  rather — in  Washington.  I  am  going  to  move 
over  and  try  to  get  going. 

Senator  Mead.  Well.  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  the  expeditious  organization  of  j'our  set-up,  and  it  ought 
also  to  get  hold  of  the  Budget  authorities  and  find  out  why  they  are 
not  more  liberal.  That  is  another  trouble  that  we  have.  You  have 
to  take  care  of  this  one  phase  of  this  national-defense  activity,  and 
you  are  in  the  same  boat  that  we  are.  only  in  our  offices  we  have  to  take 
care  of  all  the  military  and  peacetime  activities  of  the  Government  as 
they  interest  the  people  of  our  States,  I  represent  one-tenth  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  they  are  interested  in  your 
phase  of  the  activity  and  in  every  other  agency  of  Government,  and 
they  just  swamp  us.  Well,  you  are  having  a  little  trouble  with  the 
Budget,  and  my  trouble  is  with  my  colleagues.  They  provide  me  with 
the  same  personnel  tlicy  piovide  the  Senator  from  Montana  or  Nevada, 
where  they  have  a  huiidi'ed  thousand  })eople,  and  they  say,  "Well,  noAV. 
you  can  take  care  of  14,000.000  just  as  easy  as  we  can  take  care  of 
100,000";  but  you  can't  do  it.  You  need  the  money,  and  if  the  Budget 
does  not  provide  the  money  for  you.  this  committee  couldn't  do  a  better 
thing  than  to  find  out  from  the  Budget  why  they  are  not  putting  this 
organization  into  shape  so  that  it  can  handle  this  problem. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  am  not  critical  of  anybody,  because  when  I  came  on 
the  scene  the  Budget  for  the  period  had  already  been  adopted,  and 
therefore  I  had  to  come  in  on  the  new  Budget.  It  takes  time,  what 
I  call  some  of  the  red  tape  that  I  hope  we  can  cut  through. 

Senator  Mead.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  importance  of  your  agency 
and  the  economic  loss  that  is  sustained  every  day  that  your  agency 
is  held  down. 

Mr.  Odlum.  I  have  two  things  to  do  primarily.  You  can  forget 
everythhig  else.  I  have  to  find  out  what  this  17  billion  is,  still  to 
come  up,  that  the  Government  is  going  to  buy  under  present  author- 
izations that  hasn't  been  committed  foi-,  and  then  I  have  got  to  find 
plants  to  do  it.  Now,  both  of  those  are  enormous  jobs  and  will  take 
an  enormous  quantity  of  verj'  qualified  people,  and  I  will  be  on  top 
of  this  job  in  another  2  months:  but  with  time,  that  goes  on,  anil 
Budget  and  space  and  breaking  those  things  down  and  getting  sur- 
veys of  plants,  I  will  make  progress  every  day;  every  day  I  am  ahead 
of  yesterday. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  tell  you  somethino;:  This  committee,  I 
think,  has  information  on  which  we  will  be  willing  to  let  you  alone 
for  60  days  and  let  you  get  on  top  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Odlum.  Good  enough.  I  have  three  things  that  have  to  go 
through  Congress.  I  have  to  get  the  census  and  this  new  law  which 
lights  the  path  and  breaks  down  precedent,  and  I  have  to  get  that 
financing  bill,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  recommend  in  terms  yet. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess  until  10 :  30  tomorrow, 
when  Mr.  Westbrook  will  be  the  witness. 

(Wliereupon,  at  12:10  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10:30 
a.  m.  Tuesday,  October  28,  1941.) 
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TUESDAY,   OCTOBEB  28,    1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Co^imittee  to  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Monday,  October  27,  1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena- 
tor Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman) . 

Present  also :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Currier,  you  have  been  sworn,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  seat. 

Mr.  Currier.  May  I  have  my  son  with  me  here,  and  also  may  I 
stand  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  like. 

Mr.  Currier.  I  prefer  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  always  like  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  the  witnesses.    That  is  the  reason  we  provide  the  chairs. 

Mr.  Currier,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  here  as  regards  your 
iibility  or  inability  to  carry  out  this  contract,  and  if  you  have  a 
statement  to  make  on  that  subject,  now  is  your  chance. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PATRICK  J.  CURRIER,  CURRIER  LUMBER  CO., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

currier  LUMHER  CO. LABOR  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Currier.  So  far  in  this  hearing  you  have  listened  to  some  care- 
fully prepared  statements  said  to  reflect  many  sides  of  the  issue  in 
question.  With  your  permission  I  prefer  to  talk  not  entirely  from 
a  formal  statement.  I  have  always  been  a  disciple  of  plain  talk, 
direct  from  the  shoulder,  with  all  the  unvarnished  facts  in  plain 
sight  on  the  record. 

I  brought  no  labor  question  to  Washington.  My  organization  is 
M'orking  at  peace  and  harmony  with  the  management.  We  had  no 
problem  with  labor  whatever.  When  I  arrived  here,  a  controversial 
labor  question  was  introduced,  as  I  understand,  by  representatives  of 
the  O.  P.  M.,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  have  this  controversy.  My  reaction  to  this  hearing  and 
all  the  events  before  it,  is  one  of  absolute  amazement ;  I  am  astounded 
iit  the  absurdity  of  this  situation  when  I  look  it  straight  in  the  face. 
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Here  is  the  condition :  -A  patriotic  American  employer  of  patriotic 
American  labor  making  a  sincere  effort  to  take  a  vital  part  in  the 
important  business  of  defending  our  way  of  life.  In  this  effort  we 
submitted  a  proposal  to  build  houses  for  American  workingmen  at  a 
price  representing  a  saving  to  the  workingman  of  at  least  $700  a 
house.  We  guaranteed  to  the  Government  and  to  the  occupants  that 
these  houses  will  be  excellent  and  will  be  produced  under  vuiion  work- 
ing conditions.  There  has  been  no  question  about  wage  rates,  and 
conditions  on  this  angle  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  contract.  But 
we  are  denied  this  right  to  make  this  contribution.  I  maintain  this 
would  be  ridiculous  for  any  reason,  but  it  is  absolutely  absurd  when 
this  denial  is  based  on  nothing  more  than  a  greedy  desire  on  the 
part  of  one  ancient  factor  in  organized  labor  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
the  meek  assent  of  a  spineless  agency  which  chooses  to  play  an  ap- 
peasement game  with  the  rights  of  my  emploj^ees  and  my  own  rights. 
If  it  were  not  a  serious  and  far-reaching  situation,  pregnant  with 
dire  possibilities,  it  would  be  laughable. 

During  my  stay  in  Washington  a  whirlwind  which  has  taken  me 
from  the  offices  of  America's  highest  legislators  to  the  opinions  of 
the  bootblack,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  solemn  talking  and  head 
shaking  about  the  rights  and  privileges  of  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  L.  So 
great  has  been  this  cry,  so  insistent  its  disciples,  that  I  am  almost 
convinced  that  the  basis  of  our  Government  is  organized  labor. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  American  people  realized  they  have  a  bigger 
union?  Have  we  entirely  forgotten  the  most  important  union  of 
all,  the  union  which  is  now  the  last  frontier  of  freedom?  Believe 
me,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  bigger  union,  a  sounder  union,  a  more  fun- 
damental union,  bigger  than  C.  I.  O.,  bigger  than  A.  F.  L. — it  is 
the  U.  S.  A. 

1  have  listened  for  days  to  the  pious  platitudes  of  those  who,  when 
faced  by  an  honest  choice  between  a  "Yes"  or  "No"  answer,  ducked 
behind  the  boast  of  a  lifetime  of  service  and  experience  in  organized 
labor.  I  also  cannot  understand  why  a  man — why  people  of  the 
type  I  am  referring  to,  who  have  always  been  the  center  of  con- 
troversial subjects,  particularly  labor  controversial  subjects — should 
be  appointed  where  he  can  do  so  much  damage  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  feel  that  his  position  is  not  one  of  unity  but  rather  that  of 
causing  disunitv. 

I  duck  behind  no  such  idle  boast.  I  say  that  it  is  time  that  we 
realized  that  if  C.  I.  O.  has  rights  and  privileges  and  A.  F.  of  L. 
has  rights  and  privileges,  they  must  always  and  everywhere  be  sec- 
ondary to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  union  to  which  we  all 
belong,  the  U.  S.  A. 

Is  this  Union  worth  while? 

Tlie  lessons  of  Valley  Forge  where  it  was  born  would  lead  us  to 
think  so.  Tlie  valiant  Washington  and  the  brilliant  Jefferson 
thought  that  it  was  worth  while.  Later  in  our  history  we  drenched 
our  soil  in  the  blood  of  a  4-year  Civil  War  to  establish  and  preserve 
this  Union.  Lincoln  did  not  appease.  He  saw  clearly  that  there 
were  some  fundamentals  inherent  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  vital  to  it 
and  he  fought  for  them. 

This  U.  S.  A.  has  never  needed  the  benediction  of  patrons  like 
jNIarx,  Lenin,  Nietzsche;  it  has  lived  because  it  is  fundamen- 
tally sound.     This  Union  which  is  old,  yet  now.  will   never  intimi- 
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date  those  who  refuse  to  join;  it  will  not  extort  fancy  "initiation 
fees" ;  it  will  not  pursue  its  purposes  over  a  ruthless  road,  of  murder 
and  force.  It  will  survive  now,  as  it  survived  in  the  past,  girded 
in  the  patriotism  of  its  followers,  its  members  won  by  justice  and 
love  and  freedom. 

Gentlemen,  before  we  go  into  the  maze  of  details  surrounding 
this  particular  case,  let  us  for  a  moment  come  out  of  the  woods  and 
face  fundamentals.  Just  what  is  a  union?  Just  what  is  it  supposed 
to  do?  Why  does  the  idea  of  ''union''  so  impel  our  thoughts  and 
actions  ? 

"Union,"  saj's  AVebster,  is  "the  act  of  combining  or  making  one." 
Obviously,  the  purpose  of  such  combining  is  to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  parties  to  the  union.  It  is  that  power  of  cohesive  action 
that  makes  us  desire  union. 

Are  not  all  these  values  to  be  found  in  the  fullest  measure  in 
that  greatest  of  all  unions,  U.  S.  A.?  Is  not  this  basic  union  more 
pleasing  to  us,  more  fundamentally  important,  than  all  the  petty 
cliques  within  it  which  form  wheels  within  wheels?  Are  these  little 
wheels  to  clog  the  entire  machine  and  render  it  powerless? 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  issue  before  you.  Let  us  not  duck  the 
answer.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  face  the  facts.  Let  us  realize 
that  the  union  on  trial  here  eventually  is  not  C.  I.  O.,  not  A.  F.  L., 
but  U.  S.  A. 

Xow,  I  have  no  desire  to  waste  your  time.  I  realize  it  is  valu- 
able. I  have  here  many  exhibits  pertinent  to  the  case.  With  your 
permission  I  will  introduce  them  into  the  record.  I  would  like 
the  privilege  of  commenting  on  each  and  telling  you  what  the  ex- 
hibit contains  and  how  it  pertains  to  the  case  at  hand.  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  more  time  tlian  I  possibly  can,  but  I  do  feel  that  I 
have  much  detail  to  submit  to  you  in  view  of  the  previous  testimony. 

This  is  a  document  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  one  which  stirs  me  as 
I  know  it  will  you.  It  is  an  appeal  written  and  published  May  11, 
1911,  by  employees  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  at  their  OAvn  expense. 
I  would  like  permission  to  read  it.  The  reason  I  introduce  this,  gentle- 
men, is  because  so  frequently  during  this  hearing  a  certain  strike  that 
occurred  in  Detroit  early  in  May  has  been  dealt  with  at  length.  As  I 
said  previously,  this  is  a  full-page  advertisement  that  was  inserted  in 
every  magazine  or  newspaper  in  Detroit,  at  the  cost  of  possibly  $3,000, 
and  to  which  each  one  of  the  Currier  employees  contributed.  I  luid 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  handled  it  themselves  [reading  Exhibit 
No.  139] : 

LET  FREEDOM  RING 

The  American  workman  is  blessed  above  all  workers  of  the  world.  Chief  among 
these  blessings  is  the  right  to  make  his  own  decisions. 

This  fundamental  right  is  guantnteed  every  American  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  sound  moral  reasoning  upon  which  this  democracy 
is  founded. 

AVe.  employees  of  Currier  Lumber  Co..  prize  this  right  above  all  our  possessions. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  safeguards  of  government  and  law,  agitators  from  out- 
side our  midst  are  using  strong-arm  methods  to  deny  us  our  rights. 

They  are  denying  us  the  right  to  make  our  own  decisions. 

They  are  denying  us  our  right  to  go  about  our  work  as  we  will. 

They  are  threatening  us.  collecting  in  mobs  to  taunt  and  ridicule  us — tliey  are 
ganging  up  in  ruthless  brutality  to  beat  and  pummel  us. 
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We  think  the  people  of  Detroit  hate  the  cowardice  and  flagrant  disregard  of 
law  and  civil  liberties  which  lie  behind  these  actions. 

We  think  the  people  hate  these  actions,  regardless  of  who  the  perpetrators  are. 

The  law  guarantees  us  the  right  to  join  or  to  refrain  from  joining  any  group  we 
choose.  We,  the  average  American  workmen,  have  the  moral  and  legal  right  to 
decide.  Only  those  who  are  in  fundamental  disharmony  with  America  and  its 
ideals  would  deny  us  this  right  by  rule  of  the  club  and  fist. 

It  is  not  the  way  of  Americans  to  gather  in  surly  mobs,  fortified  by  clubs  and 
brickbats  to  beat  workmen. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  brute  and  savage.  This  is  the  way  of  men  who  believe 
in  rule  by  might  and  violence. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  for  example,  2  Currier  Lumber  Co.  employees  were  driv- 
ing to  the  plant.  A  mob  of  nearly  100  men  followed  them  for  several  miles,  waited 
a  strategic  moment,  and  opened  fire  with  bricks  and  stones,  forcing  the  truck  to 
the  curb.  Quickly  the  mob  swung  at  the  driver  and  his  helper,  tried  to  smash  the 
truck,  and  then  vanished  when  a  crowd  gathered. 

These  hit-and-run  mobsters  must  not  be  allowed  to  roam  Detroit  streets  ter- 
rorizing workmen,  beating  men,  and  savagely  damaging  equipment. 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  America  where  the  average  workman  can  own 
his  own  home.  We  are  helping  make  this  possible.  We  will  continue  to  make  it 
possible  if  the  racketeers  and  musclemen  can  be  kept  out  of  our  industry. 

This  is  a  job  for  the  public.  We  need  your  support  in  this  battle  for  our  rights 
and  our  freedom.  Won't  you  please  report  any  such  occurrences  as  the  one 
described  above?  Cooperate  with  the  Detroit  Police  Department  which  is  doing 
a  wonderful  job  against  terrific  odds. 

At  Currier  Lumber  Co.  are  employed  approximately  25  percent  of  those  working 
in  Detroit's  himber  industry.  We  are  helping  house  Detroit.  President  Roosevelt 
has  declared  Detroit  "a  defense  area  in  which  an  acute  housing  shortage  exists  or 
impends."  We  consider  it  a  patriotic  duty  of  every  American  to  heed  his  Presi- 
dent and  give  his  utmost  to  solve  these  vital  problems. 

We  are  trying  with  every  ounce  of  our  energies. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts — and  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation — 
certain  agitators  who  give  nothing  to  the  common  cause  deny  us  our  rights,  and 
maliciously  interfere  with  an  important  program. 

These  are  the  sincere  thoughts  of  Currier  Lumber  Co.  employees — not  one  of 
whom  belongs  to  any  group  involved  in  a  strike — whose  one  aim  is  to  work 
peacefully.  We,  of  our  own  accord  are  putting  our  case  before  the  American 
public  because  we  know  it  will  find  a  democratic  reception. 

Each  Currier  worker  has  contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  advertisement.  We 
wish  we  could  sign  our  names,  but  we  fear  exposing  our  families  to  brass-knuckle 
revenge.  We  have  filed  with  this  newspaper  a  list  of  our  names,  open  to  those  in 
authority. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  139"  and 
appears  in  full  in  the  text.) 

Mr.  Currier.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  jnst  beg  to  comment.  The  charge 
has  been  made  why  my  employees  a  few  months  later  joined  a  labor 
organization,  and  the  labor  organization  was  not  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Teamsters,  who  were  responsible  for  the  actions 
mentioned  in  this  ad.  Did  the  authorities  in  Detroit  and  Michigan 
heed  this  urgent  cry  from  its  people?  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no.  Did 
this  warning,  this  plea  for  peace,  turn  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded 
marauders  posing  as  unionists?  No;  it  did  not.  In  spite  of  this, 
violence  continued.  It  has  been  said  there  is  something  queer  in 
our  employees  joining  the  C.  I.  O.  After  hearing  this  message 
read  to  you.  do  you  still  find  it  queer  that  these  men  sought  the 
protection  of  a  national  labor  organization?  And  I  might  add,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  heartily  agree  in  their  choice,  and  when  they  had  to 
join  the  labor  organization  due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
entirely  be  governed  by  their  own  wishes  because  of  the  lack  of 
support  of  law  and  order  in  this  Nation,  they  must  certainly  make 
the  decision.     They  couldn't  continue;  months  later  another  strike 
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would  occur.  My  men  would  have  to  suffer  injury  and  death,  pos- 
sibly. Certainly  they  had  to.  join  a  labor  organization.  They 
selected  the  C.  I.  O.  I  am  heartily  glad  they  did.  At  least,  I  feel 
that  they  do  their  utmost  to  represent  the  thinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman,  and  I  don't  condone  their  faults,  because  there  are 
many  millions  of  faults,  but  they  at  least  are  not  racketeering  all  the 
time.  They  may  have  used  much  poor  judgment  in  the  execution  of 
their  efforts  to  serve  the  workingman,  but  I  believe  they  have  tried. 

Exhibit  No.  140 — again  I  request  permission  to  read  this  brief  ex- 
hibit. Of  course,  I  am  now  reminding  you,  gentlemen,  that  3  days  after 
that  appeal  was  made  to  the  public,  the  rioting  occurred,  not  at 
the  picket  line  at  our  plant,  nothing  occurred  near  our  plant,  but 
2  miles  from  our  plant  where  an  attempt  was  made  by  about  300 
mobsters,  saying  they  represented  A.  F.  L.,  against  about  30  of  our 
men,  and  a  fight  ensued  in  which  I  understand  there  was  a  man 
killed.  His  name  was  Arthur  Quesebarth.  I  have  no  evidence,  and 
reference  to  the  in(iuest  held  later  gives  no  evidence,  I  believe,  as  to 
how  he  was  killed,  who  killed  him,  and  there  was  grave  doubt  as 
to  where  he  was  killed.  It  was  assumed,  though,  that  he  was  killed 
in  a  combat  over  on  Gunston  Avenue. 

At  that  time  the  A.  F.  L.  had  300  men  and  we  had  30  who  were  try- 
ing to  handle  the  crisis. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Currier,  this  is  interesting,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jections to  your  making  the  record  if  you  feel  like  making  it,  but  the 
thing  that  this  connnittee  is  interested  in  is.  Are  you  running  a  union 
shop  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  A  completely  union  shop. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  since  that  was  made  a  complete  union 
shop  ? 

Mr.  CuRREER.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  come  about  at  that  time  and  not  sooner  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  The  men  had  been  organizing  among  themselves  since 
June.  They  didn't  finally  consummate  their  arrangement  until  early 
in  September. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  your  rate  of  pay  after  the  union  was 
organized  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  not  been  paying  the  same  rate  of  pay 
previously  to  the  organization  that  you  are  now  paying? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  have  tried. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  was  there  in  the  rate? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  believe  it  was  a  week's  holidays,  and  based  on  what 
it  is  now,  I  think  it  is  a  difference  of  about  a  nickel  an  hour,  in  some 
cases  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Just  about  5  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Currier.  That  is  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  this  bid  for  this  housing  program,  can 
you  carry  out  the  contract  on  the  basis  that  you  have  made  the  bid  if 
you  are  not  interfered  with? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes,  Mr.  Senator ;  positively. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  bond  that  you  can  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  Currier.  We  have  $750,000  bond  we  have  .offered.  We  are  will- 
ing to  double  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  things  the  committee  is  interested  in. 
I  liave  no  objection  to  your  making  any  sort  of  record  you  want  to 
make,  but  I  think  the  history  of  this  case  is  pretty  well  known,  and 
what  this  committee  is  particularly  interested  in  is  your  ability  to 
carry  out  the  contract. 

Mr.  Currier.  Mr.  Senator,  I  answer  those  questions,  I  am  happy  to. 
I  have  exhibits  on  every  j^oint  that  you  have  raised.  I  don't  care  to  go 
into  a  long,  detailed  maze  of  facts  if  it  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Senator, 
but  there  isn't  any  question  about  our  ability  to  perform.  I  am  merely 
attempting  to  reply  to  charges  that  were  made,  and  I  know  my  case 
will  merit  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  been  a  case  of  charge  and  countercharge 
all  the  Avay  down.  We  have  had  the  A.  F.  of  L.  making  charges 
against  the  C.  I.  O. ;  we  have  had  the  C.  I.  O.  making  charges 
against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  we  have  both  of  them  making  charges 
against  you.  Now,  all  we  are  interested  in  is,  are  you  finally  settled^ 
are  you  set  up,  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  carry  out  the  contract 
which  you  offered  to  make  with  this  Government  'i 

Mr.  Currier.  Senator,  I  stand  ready  to  complete  that  contract 
in  every  regard,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  concerned  about  interference. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  if  you  have  anything  to  support  that 
statement  that  you  want  to  put  in  the  record,  I  think  you  ought  to 
put  that  into  the  record,  but  my  advice  to  you  is  not  to  go  into  all 
these  corpse-digging  things  that  have  been  going  on  before  this 
committee.  I  advised  Mr.  Lewis  not  to  dig  up  any  corpses  in  this 
thing.     I  am  going  to  advise  you  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Currier.  I  am  happy  to,  Mr.  Senator.  All  I  am  presuming 
to  do  is  to  answer  the  charges  that  have  been  made  before  you. 
If  the  charges  don't  mean  anything  I  will  be  hap])y  to  forget  them 
and  give  you  the  points  that  you  have  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  charges  can  be  weighed  for  what  they 
are  worth.  If  you  want  to  go  ahead  and  put  the  things  in  the 
record  I  have  no  objection.  If  you  want  to  complete  the  record^ 
that  is  all  right,  but  the  thing  that  you  want  to  present  to  this  com- 
mittee is  your  present  ability  to  do  the  job;  that  is  the  thing  we  are 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Currier.  Mr.  Senator,  in  that  event  I  will  still  submit  the 
record,  without  recounting  them,  to  the  young  man,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  pick  out  the  few  vital  points,  and  I  will  turn  to  the 
record  as  you  suggested. 

To  finish  the  point  I  am  on,  I  Avill  read  this  part  and  then  be 
through.  This  is  the  newspaper  clipping,  the  statement  of  the  widow 
at  the  time  of  the  death.    She  says  in  part : 

Of  course,  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  When  the  union  tells  a  man 
to  do  picket  duty,  he  has  to  go  or  be  lined,  or  he's  taken  out  of  the  local. 
But  he  would  never  have  considered  disobeying  the  order ;  he  was  that  much 
of  a  union  man. 

(The  clipping  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  140"  and  is 
included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2803.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  had  no  union  troubles  since  your  shop 
has  been  organized? 

Mr.  Currier.  Our  plant,  Mr.  Senator,  has 
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The  Chairmax  (interposing)-  We  are  not  interested  in  things 
that  have  liappened  in  the  past;  we  are  interested  in  the  future  and 
your  ability  to  carry  out  this  contract. 

Mr.  Currier.  We  will  put  it  on  that  basis.  Let  me  tell  you,  also, 
Mr.  Senator,  and  I  will  support  it  here,  that  our  plant  has  never 
been  closed  down  at  any  time  ex(,'ept  for  2  or  3  dayii — I  believe  it  was 
3,  maybe  4  days,  in  March  1937,  when  sit-down  strikes  were  all  over 
the  city  of  Detroit.  Our  plant  has  been  continued  with  every  man 
working  every  day  since  then.  We  are  not  dependent  on  teamsters 
for  any  material  coming  into  our  plant.  Our  sidings  have  room  for 
150  cars,  and  unless  all  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  States 
are  part  of  the  stabilization  agreement  which  has  been  referred  to; 
then  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  anything  coming  to  us.  Only  3 
days  in  these  whole  5  years  since  '37,  or  4  days,  have  we  not  shipped 
out,  and  those  3  days  were  only  because  the  mayor  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  asked  us  not  to  ship  out  those  3  days  and  we  complied 
with  the  request,  not  an  authoritative  request,  but  to  cooperate  with 
them.  But  every  man  worked  every  day.  So  the  charge  that  we 
are  dependent  on  anybody  for  the  maintenance  of  the  plant  or  the 
completion  of  our  job  is  absurd.  We  have  started  350  jobs  since, 
built  of  the  same  type  as  were  referred  to  in  the  Wayne  project. 
We  have  started  350  since  Sej^tember  18.  There  has  not  been  any 
revolution  in  Detroit.  There  hasn't  been  any  difficulty  of  any  kind 
as  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  carrying  on  construction  on  that  job 
now? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Senator;  and  we  are  not  disturbed 
about  interference.  We  have  listened  to  some  idle  threats.  If  they 
are  not  idle  threats  we  will  solely  rely  upon  the  law  of  our  land 
to  protect  us. 

Now,  I  will  just  pass  these  right  over  in  a  hurry,  sir.  In  fact,  I 
have  30.  exhibits  to  submit  to  go  into  the  record,  and  I  will  pick  out 
the  vital  ones.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  letters  here 
from  the  Governor,  for  instance,  speaking  about  cessation  of  our 
operations  and  his  reference  to  "lumber  strike."  May  I  read  that 
one,  Mr.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Currier  (reading  from  ''Exhibit  No.  141")  : 

Dear  Mr.  Currier  :  Thauk  you  for  your  letter  of  May  15,  1941.  I  regret  that 
your  firm  was  the  innocent  victim  of  the  dispute  between  the  Detroit  Lumber 
Association  and  the  teamsters'  union.  During  this  dispute,  I  was  in  constant 
touch  with  Mayor  Jeffries  and  Police  Connnissioner  Frank  Eaman.  and  I  was 
convinced  that  they  made  an  honest  effort  to  maintain  law  and  order.  It 
seemed  unwise  to  bring  in  the  State  police  when  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment had  several  thousand  oflBcers  at  their  command. 

I  was  glad  that  the  situation  was  corrected  in  time  to  permit  your  sched- 
uled delivery. 

I  could  go  into  that  in  much  more  detail,  which  I  won't  do. 

(The  correspondence  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  141"  and 
is  included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2803.) 

Mr.  Currier.  One  of  the  angles  is  our  ability  to  build,  I  have  made 
the  statement  before  you,  gentlemen,  we  have  either  built  direct  or 
worked  as  partner  builders  on  950  houses  in  Detroit  this  year.  It  has 
not  been  just  financing;  we  actually  operated  for  950.    We  have  under 
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construction  at  the  present  time,  or  under  F.  H.  A.  commitment,  better 
than  500,  and  we  have  never  had  a  stoppage  of  work,  a  definite  stop- 
page of  work  at  any  time,  and  certainly  we  have  continued  operating 
smoothly  for  the  last  4  or  5  months  w  ithout  even  1  minute  off.  These 
are  lists  of  all  the  contracts,  all  the  jobs,  people  they  are  sold  to,  and 
every  detail  to  give  your  committee.    We  have  here  160. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cun'ier,  those  will  be  made  committee  docu- 
ments, but  will  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  detailed  record.  They  will 
be  available  for  use  to  the  committee  and  to  anyone  who  is  interested, 
but  we  can't  afford  to  put  all  the  details  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  the 
record ;  they  will  be  committee  documents. 

Mr.  CuERiER.  I  submit  for  the  committee  record,  then,  a  list  of  86 
trucks  operating  and  88  additional  trailers,  including  cranes  and  other 
subsidiary  equipment  to  woi'k  with  them,  that  we  operate.  V/c  do 
331/3  percent  of  Detroit's  lumber  and  material  business.  We  do  10 
percent  of  Detroit's  building  business  in  our  own  field.  We  have  our 
men  distributed  here.  We  have  hundreds  of  carpenters,  electricians, 
and  proof  is  here.  We  have  29  men  in  our  tinning  department,  32  in 
our  electrical  department,  61  in  our  heating  department,  and  some 
140  in  our  plumbing  department.  We  have  10  master  plumbers.  We 
don't  think  there  is  an  organization  in  the  United  States  all-around 
that  can  show  the  number  of  men  that  we  are  able  to  use  in  any  job. 
We  are  not  dependent  on  the  A.  F.  L.  at  any  time  for  anything.  Our 
men  are  organized  in  the  C.  I.  O.,  completely  organized,  and  if  you 
Mdll  permit  me  to  say  it,  the  charge  of  raiding  is  absurd.  Our  men 
were  always  nonunion,  always  open  shop,  and  only  the  conditions  of 
our  times  and  the  disregard  of  law  and  order  and  the  failure  of  law  and 
order  to  perform  made  their  minds  up  that  they  would  have  to  get 
protection  from  some  great  union,  and  they  selected  the  C.  I.  O.,  but 
the  ]irocess  of  organizing  the  C.  I.  O.  extended  from  June  on  until 
Se])tember,  and  that  was  consummated  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  September. 

I  could  very  readily  bring  you  hundreds  of  men  here  to  testify  if 
there  should  be  any  question,  the  men  that  organized  it,  the  men  who 
were  in  on  it,  the  men  who  first  contacted  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Shea,  who 
were  the  organizers  in  Detroit. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  on  that.  I  think 
that  is  substantiated  by  other  witnesses. 

(The  documents  referred  to  Avere  marked  ''Exhibit  No.  142"  and 
are  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Currier.  Next  is  my  financial  statement  to  show  the  net  worth 
of  approximately  $3,000,000.  We  have  liquid  assets  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  We  don't  need  to  borrow  anv  money,  more  than  our  ordi- 
nary money  that  we  borrow,  to  handle  this  job.  In  fact,  we  don't 
consider  the  Wayne  project  a  big  job  by  any  means.  We  do  more 
business  than  that  every  3  weeks.  We  do  $10,000,000  worth  of  mate- 
rial business  and  lumber  business  a  year,  and  we  do  $4,000,000  Moi-th 
of  building.  T  can  submit  records  to  establish  all  this.  Mr.  Senator, 
and  if  you  care  to  read  the  record,  it  is  all  right. 

(Tlie  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  143"  and  is  on 
file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Currier  (continuing).  Now,  if  there  is  any  question  about  the 
matter  of  our  method  of  performing  this  contract,  about  the  type  of 
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work  we  use,  we  had  a  plan,  we  had  specifications  to  fill ;  the  Govern- 
ment decided  that,  and  gave  a  man  charge  of  the  work  to  see  that  it  was 
done  properly.  The  Government  examined  all  of  these  things  that  I 
am  telling  you  about.  Mr.  Westbrook's  department  examined  it  and 
knew  we  could  perform  long  before  thi?  came  up.  Wlien  he  recom- 
mended that  the  contract  go  to  us  as  low  bidder  he  found  us  quite 
capable  of  performing  or  he  couldn't  have  recommended  that  we 
get  it. 

If  there  should  be  a  question  about  how  it  was  done,  we  had  the 
same  plan  to  perform  as  anybody  else.  We  preferred  to  do  it  on 
our  method,  which  is  an  industrial  production  system.  We  preferred 
to  do  it  that  way.  If  there  is  any  criticism  about  that,  I  could  go 
into  that  angle,  but  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  criticism  of  that. 

Mr.  Currier.  I  have  here,  of  course,  built  up  a  tremendous  bunch 
of  facts.  Senator,  on  this  prefabrication  system  and  ordinary  house 
proposition,  I  could  submit  that,  although,  again,  if  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, why  take  the  time  of  this  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary, 

Mr,  Currier.  I  have  evidence  in  this,  that  would  prove  my  case  to 
the  most  prejudiced,  I  can't  understand  yet  why  the  question  was 
ever  raised. 

Did  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Senator,  something  about  a  wage  rate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  asked  you  about  that. 

IMr.  Currier.  Well,  we  are  submitting  for  the  record  the  last  4 
years,  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941,  our  wage  rates  as  compared  with 
three  other  lumber  companies  who  are  active  in  our  field.  The 
building  has  always  been  the  same.  We  conformed  to  a  subcontract- 
ing system  in  our  building  up  until  a  few  months  ago.  Since  a  few 
months  ago  we  have  used  all  our  own  labor.  We  subcontract  nothing. 
We  employ  the  plumbers,  we  em])loy  the  electricians,  we  em])loy 
the  heating  men,  we  get  our  own  material  in  carloads,  we  buy 
hardware,  for  instance,  in  full  carload  lots,  a  whole  carload  of  butts 
and  locks,  things  like  that.  We  have  a  big  supply  and  carry  an 
inventory  of  two  million.  The  inventory  required  on  this  project 
on  Wayne,  the  material  needed,  would  be  somewhere  around  500,000. 
Our  normal  inventory  is  more  than  that.  We  could  supply  the 
Wayne  job  witliout  iDuying  anything  except  veneer,  and  we  had 
enough  veneer  on  hand  to  build  the  first  150  jobs  without  getting 
any.  We  had  the  material ;  we  had  it  in  stock.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  our  ability  to  perform  any  part  of  it.  We  had  the  men  and 
material,  and  we  had  an  organization  supported  by  a  recognized 
union  with  which  our  men  were  well  satisfied.  There  was  no  reason 
that  we  should  have  any  trouble  of  any  kind. 

Now,  these  wage  rates  are  a  long  story.  I  will  not  read  that  to 
you,  I  will  pick  out  two  or  three  to  give  to  the  record  and  then 
you  can  put  the  rest  in.  I  believe  since  the  teamsters  question  has 
been  raised  and  talked  of  very  much,  I  might  state  that  I  took  these 
as  of  October  26  for  4  years.  Our  drivers  are  getting  90  cents  an 
hour,  no  deviation.  Under  a  contract  that  I  understand  the  A.  F.  L. 
teamsters  have  with  the  other  lumber  dealers  of  Detroit  they  are  get- 
ting 75-  That  is  yard  No.  1.  In  yard  No.  2,  they  are  getting  75; 
yard  No.  3  is  paying  70,  and  I  understand  they  are  under  contract. 
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I  might  also  say  that  we  are  paying  50  percent  overtime  for  every- 
body that  works  for  us,  and  have  done  so  since  within  6  months  of 
the  wage  and  hour  hiw's  going  into  effect.  When  the  wage  and  hour 
law  went  into  effect,  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  was  in  '39,  I  am  not 
sure  of  all  those  figures 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CuRKiER.  For  the  first  3  or  4  months  no  man  knew  where  he 
was  at.  We  were  engaged  in  business  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
The  national  lumber  associations  and  all  other  trade  associations  said 
(hat  a  person  who  was  engaged  in  one  State  and  didn't  do  business 
outside  the  State  was  not  subject  to  any  law  as  far  as  wage  and  hour 
was  concerned.  Four  or  five  months — close  to  it,  I  haven't  the  dates, 
but  not  more  tiian  that,  after  that  law  went  into  effect  we  were  work- 
ing 50  hours,  and  we  established  the  50  percent  overtime  over  40 
hou^'^  as  part  of  the  raise  we  put  into  effect,  and  from  that  time  we 
ha\  e  always  paid  time  and  a  half.  I  understand  that  at  the  rate  now 
on  A.  F.  L.  contracts  a  great  many  of  their  members  are  not  being 
paid  time  and  a  half  over  40  hours;  in  fact,  there  came  to  my  atten- 
tion a  short  time  ago  a  company  that  operates  next  door  to  us.  Their 
men  and  ours  would  go  down  to  the  same  saloon  after  pay  Wednes- 
day. We  discovered  through  our  men  that  an  outfit  under  an  A.  F.  L. 
contract  was  paying  time  and  a  half  over  55  hours  instead  of  40,  and 
were  also  paying  less  at  that  time,  10  cents,  I  think,  less  per  hour 
than  our  men  were  getting.  Naturally,  they  got  very  much  dis- 
turbed when  they  found  out  how  they  were  working  next  door. 
They  had  big  trucks  and  our  men  had  pretty  nearly  all  small  trucks, 
ond  they  found  they  were  being  discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of 
$15  or  $20  a  week,  and  they  got  quite  disturbed  and  unfortunately 
had  a  strike  over  there.  We  are  sorry  that  our  men  because  of  sliow- 
ing  that  information  were  responsible  for  that  disturbance,  but 
nevertheless  it  occurred.  I  can't  tell  you  what  compromise  was 
arrived  at. 

Now,  back  in  '40  on  the  same  date  we  were  paying  70  cents  an  hour 
for  truck  drivers;  65  cents  an  hour  was  paid  by  yard  No.  1  nonunion, 
60  cents  was  paid  by  yard  No.  2  nonunion,  and  60  cents  was  paid  by  yard 
No.  3  nonunion.  The  year  1939  drivers  were  paid  by  us  65  cents ;  yard 
No.  1,  60;  yard  No.  2,  60;  yard  No.  3,  55;  none  of  which  were  union. 
None  of  us  were  union.  We  have  only  been  union  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned since  early  in  September.  We  have  never  belonged.  We  were 
always  nonunion  but  we  always  can  prove  by  the  records  that  our  rates 
in  Detroit  were  25  percent  above  our  trade,  always  have  been,  and  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  aways  will  be. 

In  the  year  1938  we  paid  drivers  60  cents,  yard  No.  1  paid  60  cents, 
yard  No.  2  paid  55,  and  yard  No.  3  paid  55.  I  will  touch  on  any  other 
men,  Mr.  Senator,  if  you  care  to  have  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  competent. 

Mr.  Currier.  The  rest  will  show. 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  go  in  the  record. 

(The  schedule  of  wage  rates  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No. 
144"  and  is  on  file  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Currier.  We  are  paying  today  to  truck  drivers  15  cents  pei-  hour 
more  than  the  contract  existing  between  the  A.  F.  L.  and  other  people 
in  the  city,  stickermen  we  are  paying  25  cents  an  hour  more,  shapers 
we  are  paying  25  cents  an  hour  more,  and  while  there  may  be  a  com- 
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pany  in  Detroit  that  is  closer  to  these  figures,  I  couldn't  get  their  record ; 
they  refused  to  give  me  the  information.  I  know  they  are  nowhere 
near  our  figures,  but  I  think  they  may  be  higher  than  the  other  one, 
two,  or  three  that  I  got. 

The  Chairman.  Just  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Currier.  If  I  read  it  all  here,  it  would  be  3  o'clock  this  afternoon 
before  I  got  through  with  this  thing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  that  wage,  Mr.  Currier,  in  the  sheet  that  you  fur- 
nished the  committee  several  days  ago  and  which  Mr.  Hillman  took 
with  him  for  study,  you  had  set  up  against  the  A.  F.  of  L.  rates  your 
own  rate.     Now,  where  did  you  get  the  A.  F.  of  L.  rate  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  From  the  contract  that  they  made  with  the  lumber 
dealers  in  Detroit.     They  have  often,  during  the  testimony.  Mr.  Sen- 
ator, stated  that  they  Avere  subject  to  a  certain  contract  that  the  A.  F.  L. , 
made  with  Detroit  lumber  dealers  of  Detroit.     I  have  not  given  3^ou  the 
testimony,  but  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Fulton.  My  question  only  related  to  the  fact  as  to  those  wages. 
Are  those  wages  set  forth  in  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  They  are  set  forth  in  that  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you,  being  under  oath,  testify  that  the  wage  rates 
you  set  forth  in  that  schedule  as  being  yours  are  in  fact  being  paid  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  I  do,  sir,  and  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  records  or 
to  refer  to  the  social  security  to  confirm  the  statements  that  I  have 
sworn  under  oath,  Mr.  Fulton. 

This  was  unnecessary,  I  think — a  list  of  some  of  the  contracts  that  I 
have  given  out.  This  was  a  $200,000  job.  It  specified  in  the  contract 
that  only  union  labor  could  be  used.  That  Mas  a  year  ago,  A.  F.  L. ; 
all  A.  F.  L.  on  that  particular  job.  It  happened  to  be  heavy  construc- 
tion. My  residential  construction  has  always  been  nonunion  men, 
always  done  by  myself. 

Now,  gentlemen,  since  there  is  no  more  evidence,  I  Avill  submit  all  this 
for  the  record,  these  30  exhibits,  proofs  of  anything  that  a  man  could 
think  of,  and  if  you  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  I  hope  if  there  are  any 
questions  you  will  direct  them  to  me.  I  only  want,  Mr.  Senator,  to 
answer  w^hat  you  think  is  apropos  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fulton  has  a  question  that  he  wants  to  ask  you, 
and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Currier,  if  the  United  States  should  feel  afraid  of 
causing  labor  trouble  and  thereby  deny  you  this  contract,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  continue  building  small  houses  in  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Currier.  Yes,  Mr.  Fulton.  I  feel  that  if  the  United  States 
refuses  to  give  me  this  contract — I  am  asking  Mr.  Senator,  in  justice  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  innocent  men  come  down  here  and  bid  without 
any  knowledge  that  private  agreements  exist  between  your  O.  P.  M. 
and  any  group,  that  it  should  go  within  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
request  to  bid  to  every  man  that  is  asked  to  bid,  because  in  this  case  we 
can  prove  beyond  question  there  is  no  issue  involved  except  the  fact  that 
we  are  depriving  another  union's  employees  from  getting  the  contract. 
The  evidence  is  positively  conclusive,  and  I  defy  anyone  or  anybody 
to  combat  it.  Now,  that  would  be  one  of  your  answers.  Also,  if  I 
don't  get  that,  I  feel  I  will  be  at  liberty  to  submit  my  bid  within  my 
ability  to  perform  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  if  I  can  ship,  and  it  is 
within  my  ability  to  perform.     I  feel  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  bid  on 
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any  job  unless  yon  want  to  pnt  in  the  record  or  give  me  an  order  by  the 
United  States  Government  advising  me  that  I  am  no  longer  privileged 
to  place  my  bids.  I  think  it  should  be  clarified,  Mr.  Fulton.  I  think 
we  should  at  least  meet  the  issue. 

A  next  point,  if  it  is  all  right.  My  next  point — you  asked  me  if  I 
will  continue  in  Detroit.  Yes.  I  believe  that  I  will  build  this  year 
in  Detroit,  if  I  am  permitted  to  get  the  materials  through  the  priorities, 
and  I  don't  get  any  Government  business,  between  three  and  five 
thousand  houses  in  Detroit  this  year.  They  will  be  houses  following 
the  system  of  industrial  production,  such  as  we  applied  in  this  Wayne 
project.  The  houses  will  be  five-room,  full-basement,  every  modern 
convenience.  They  will  be  24  by  30.  There  will  be  five  rooms  down- 
stairs, and  one  or  two  bedrooms  upstairs,  as  the  people  who  buy  elect. 
The  house  will  have  automatic  oil  heat,  on  lots  no  less  than  40  feet  by 
150,  and  we  will  sell  those  houses  to  the  public  in  Detroit  between  $3,300 
and  .-,-3,500,  including  the  land  and  all.  The  cost  of  them  will  be  $16.85 
a  month  for  the  interest  and  principal,  and  it  will  be  all  under  F.  H.  A. 
mortgages,  all  under  F.  H.  A.  approval.  The  amount  that  they  ask, 
for  instance,  on  F.  H.  A.  a  month  is  $1.12  and  the  other  is  50,  that  is 
$1.62;  the  taxes  run,  in  the  area  I  am  talking  about,  $3.50.  That  is 
$5.08, 1  believe,  above  the  $16.85.  So  that  a  man  can  occupy  that  house 
for  $21.93  a  month.  He  will  have  to  have  $300  down,  which  is  $300 
down  and  $21.93  a  month.  We  are  going  to  provide  the  city  of  Detroit 
with  5,000  houses  if  the  Government  refuses  to  accept  it  and  cannot  see 
the  way  clear  to  accept  my  offer  of  cooperation  in  the  defense  program 
elsewhere. 

I  propose,  on  that,  that  there  will  be  60,000  men  just  starting  to 
work  within  a  mile  of  where  I  started  the  350.  Your  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  over  in  Detroit  Saturday,  I  believe,  and  opened  the 
Hudson  arsenal  plant.  I  am  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  that.  That 
is  where  my  first  350  are  going  up  noAv.  I  have  ample  land,  but  I 
propose  to  sell  everything,  land  and  all.  I  don't  propose  to  go  and 
build  on  a  lot  here  and  there,  because  if  I  did  it  I  could  not  accom- 
plish it  with  this  method.  Industrial  houses  on  that  basis,  gentle- 
men, are  coming,  and  there  is  no  use  of  the  American  people  thinking 
by  any  selfish  means  they  are  going  to  stop  that  progress.  Maybe 
there  are  men  who  still  don't  know  how  we  put  our  first  railroads 
through.  Ignorant  men,  who  were  concerned  with  their  selfish  in- 
terests, pulled  up  the  railroad  tracks.  xVnybody  remembers  that  the 
cotton  workers  in  Manchester  destroyed  the  plants  and  killed  their 
employers,  and  everything  else,  a  luuidred  years  ago,  hollering  for 
(heir  2  cents  a  day  because  they  thought  they  would  lose  their  live- 
lihood forever  because  progress  had  come.  Progress  has  arrived  in 
the  building  iiulustry,  Mr.  Senator,  and  no  perpetuated  old  methods, 
old  forms,  or  old  racketeering  methods  will  be  perpetuated  that 
means  to  destroy  this  progress.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  Does 
that  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Fulton  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question.    That  is  all. 

Mr,  Ct'Rrier.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  those  in  the  record  in  tlie  oi-der  in 
which  you  want  to  i)ut  them  in,  and  you  may  get  over  at  that  other 
table  and  make  the  arrangement. 

(Tlie  documents  referred  to  Avere  marked  "Exhibits  Nos.  145  to  148" 
nnd  are  on  file  with  the  committee.) 
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The  Chairman.  Colonel  Westbrook,  you  have  been  sworn,  haven't 
you? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  "the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  COL.  LAWRENCE  WESTBROOK,  DIRECTOR,  MUTUAL 
HOME  OWNERSHIP  DIVISION,  FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY 

REASONS  FOR  REJECTION   OF  CURRIER   BID  BY  FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Be  seated.  Colonel,  and  give  your  title  and  connec- 
tion to  the  reporter,  please. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  My  name  is  Lawrence  Westbrook.  I  am  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  AVorks  Agency, 
and  in  that  capacity  I  have  charge  of  an  operation  being  carried  on 
in  the  Federal  Works  Agency  known  as  the  Mutual  Housing  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  heard  the  testimony,  I  imagine, 
during  the  last  few  days  in  regard  to  this  Detroit  contract.  What 
is  your  conclusion  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Well,  sir;  that  is  quite  a  broad  question, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  a  broad  answer. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  If  I  should  attempt  to  answer  that,  I  ought  to 
have  time  to  make  a  prepared  statement  as  to  what  my  conclusion  is. 
If  the  Senator  would  be  good  enough  to  ask  me  what  my  conclusion 
is  with  respect  to  am^  part  of  it  or  any  aspect  of  it,  I  think  I  would 
be  competent  to  answer,  but  I  am  sure 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Colonel,  I  think  I  warned  you  yes- 
terday that  you  were  going  to  be  asked  this  question. 

Cohmel  Westbrook.  I  didn't  understand  that  I  was  going  to  be 
asked  what  my  opinion  of  this  whole  proceeding  was. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  don't  necessarily  have  to  give  your  opin- 
ion of  the  whole  proceeding.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
contract  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  That  I  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  shall  liave  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator with  respect  to  that. 

The  Chairman,  AVhat  recommendation  are  you  going  to  make  to 
the  Administrator  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  My  recommendations  to  the  Administrator 
would  be  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  made  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  the  O.  P.  M.,  all  of  these  bids  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Fulton.  For  what  reason? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  want  to  make  this  clear  that  this  is  my  own 
personal  recommendation,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  idea  of 
the  Administrator  or  not.  As  I  see  it,  the  O.  P.  M.  is  charged  with 
the  over-all  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the  defense  program, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  if  the  O.  P.  M.  makes  a  definite,  con- 
clusive recommendation  to  any  agency  of  the  Government  engaged 
in  defense  activities,  that  recommendation  should  be  carried  out. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Yon  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carmody  before  this 
committee  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  issue  as  he  phrased  it,  which 
I  believe  is  that — I  will  quote  him :  ^ 

I  saw  what  the  issue  was.  It  is  whether  or  not  in  its  endeavor  to  stabilize 
labor  relationships  throughout  the  defense  industry,  there  is  an  activity  or  an 
agency  of  Government  that  can  say  to  me  that  I  may  or  may  not  sign  a  partic- 
ular contract  because  it  will  upset  labor  relations,  perhaps  far  away  from  the  site 
of  the  particular  project. 

You  answer  that,  I  take  it,  that  you  think  there  is  such  an  agency. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No  ;  I  don't 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Carmody  that  he 
may  not  accept  the  lowest  bid  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't  think  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
is  competent  to  determine  what  effect  its  aciions  in  a  labor  dispute 
might  have  on  the  defense  program  as  a  whole,  and  I  woidd  say  that 
the  O.  P.  M.  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  all  of  those 
activities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  Colonel  Westbrook,  specifically  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Carmody's  issue,  you  answer  that  there  is  an  agency  that  can 
tell  Mr.  Carmody  that  he  may  not  take  the  lowest  bid  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't  think  that  they  can  tell  him  or  direct 
him,  but  I  think  that  they  can  make  recommendations  to  him,  which 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  you  recognize  that  you.  as  director  of 
this  Mutual  Home  Ownership,  which  has  received  the  bid,  and  Mr. 
Carmody,  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  Works,  have  the  responsibility, 
and  you  alone  have  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  the 
lowest  bid  shall  be  rejected. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  think  that  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  have  also,  I  think,  been  the  recipient  of  an 
opinion  that  you  requested  from  the  Department  of  Justice  concerning 
the  legality  of  this  proposed  procedure;  have  you  not? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that.  I  think 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  did  advise  Mr.  Carmodj^  with  respect 
to  it,  but  I  have  not  any  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  P'uLTON.  You  have  read  Mr.  Carmody's  testimony  where  he 
said,  and  again  I  quote,  "I  have  been  informed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  tluit  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  that." 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Meaning  for  the  refusal  of  the  lowest  bid. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  quite  correct,  that  there 
is  no  legal  basis  for  refusing  the  bid.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  undei-  the  Lanham  Act,  the  Administrator  has  tlie  right 
to  reject  the  bid. 

Mr.  Ftilton.  Now,  at  this  point,  I  might  ask  vou  where  you  think 
the  O.  P.  M.  has  the  authority  to  advise  you  to  do  an  illegal  act. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  It  is  based  on  this  assum]>tion.  which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  my  assumption  that  the  O.  P.  M.  does 
have  the  general  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the  defense 
program. 


1  Supra,  p.  2.372. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  To  the  extent  of  authority  to  advise  an  illegal  act  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  an  illegal  act.  I 
don't  think  the  rejection  of  this  bid  would  be  an  illegal  act. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  would  it  not  be  an  illegal  act  if  it  is  done  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  low  bid  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Because  that  would  not  be  the  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Isn't  it  the  question? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Isn't  that  the  question  you  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  It  wouldn't  be  rejected,  of  course,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  low  bid.  If  it  were  rejected,  it  would 
be  rejected  upon  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
to  the  effect  that  the  awarding  of  the  contract  might  adversely  affect 
the  carrying  out  of  the  defense  program  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  Mr.  Westbrook,  you  studied  the  testimony,  I 
take  it,  of  all  the  witnesses. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  be- 
cause I  haven't  had  a  transcript,  but  I  have  listened  to  it  rather 
attentively. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  heard  the  testimony  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  a  definite  agreement  by  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  not  to  strike  the  defense  projects  of  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  heard  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Gray  testify  that  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  they  intended  to  violate  that  agreement. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  your  action  is  not  based,  I  take  it,  on  the 
fear  that  there  will  be  strikes  on  other  projects  of  the  F.  W.  A.? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  My  recommendation  would  be  not  based  on 
my  fear,  but  it  would  be  based  upon  the  expressed  fear  of  the 
O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  take  it  you  would  have  the  responsibility  and 
recognize  that,  and  in  following  that  advice,  you  don't  think  it  relates 
to  anything  with  respect  to  stopping  your  other  projects? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No;  I  think  tliat  the  O.  P.  M.'s  recommenda- 
tions, as  I  understand  them,  were  based  on  their  fear  that  the  awarding 
of  this  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  would  adversely  affect 
other  aspects  of  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  other  aspects  of  the 
F.  W.  A.  projects,  has  it,  which  is  the  only  thing  you  have  any 
responsibility  for. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  that  is  the  only  thing 
we  have  responsibility  for.  I  think  we  have  responsibility  in  this 
situation  in  all  of  our  acts  to  forward  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  All  right.  Now  what  other  defense  projects  do  you 
know  of,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  this  testimony,  in  which 
there  is  the  faintest  suggestion  that  they  will  be  stopped  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  they  were  stopped,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  agreement  which  Mr.  Gray  testified  there  was  no  intention  of 
violating,  would  it  not  ? 
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Colonel  Westbrook.  I,  personally — and  I  am  sure  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  as  an  agency — would  have  no  opinion  with  respect  to  that. 
Our  action  would  be  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  an  agency 
which  should  have  information  covering  those  points. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  can  read  plain  English  and  you  haA'e  read 
the  agreement  to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  for 
any  cause. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes ;  I  can  read  English. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  recognize  without  any  difficulty  that  it 
means  what  it  says? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Oh,  yes ;  I  understand  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  heard  Mr.  Gray  testify  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  thinks 
it  means  what  it  says. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  they  have  no  intention  of  stopping  it.  Isn't 
that  true? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  you  are  not,  in  this  advice  that  you  are  expecting 
to  give  to  Mr.  Carmody,  influenced  by  the  opinion  that  defense 
projects  are  going  to  be  stopped? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  wouldn't  assume  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  any  rate,  your  advice  is  not  based  on  that  thought 
or  consideration  on  that  point. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  My  advice  is  based  upon  my  belief  that  to  carry 
out  the  defense  program  in  an  orderly  way,  the  agency  which  has  the 
overall  responsibility  for  prosecuting  that  program  should  be  recog- 
nized and  its  recommendations  followed  by  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  engaged  in  defense  activities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Even  though  you  have  that  responsibility,  you  recog- 
nize that  you  personally  should  follow  an  action  that  you  haven't 
given  any  consideration  to,  because  if  you  did  give  consideration  to  it, 
your  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  threat  on  that  defense  project. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't  think  that  I  personally  should  have  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Even  though  it  is  your  responsibility,  you  shouldn't 
have  an  opinion  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Well,  no,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Blindly  follow  advice,  without  an  opinion  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  is  it  that  you  said? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  said  that  I  thought  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  agency  which  did  have  that  responsibility  should  be 
folloAved. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Irrespective  of  wdiether  you  agree  with  it  or  not, 
you  should  follow  that  advice? 

Colonel  WEsniROOK.  Certainly.  Certainly.  I  do  lots  of  things 
that  I  don't  agree  are  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  where  you  admit  you  have  the  responsibility, 
you  do  things  tliat  you  thiuk  are  not  correct? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wasn't  that  what  you  said? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  didn't  say  that,  either. 
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Mr.  Fulton,  How  do  we  reconcile  this?  You  have  the  respon- 
sibility  

Colonel  Westbrook  (interposing).  I  am  perfectly  clear  as  to  how 
1  reconcile  it,  and  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  in  my  position 
as  an  administrative  officer  of  the  Government 

Mr.  Fui.ToN  (interposing).  Where  you  have  the  responsibility. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  will  observe  recommendations  made  by  an 
agency  of  the  Government  _  which  is  set  up  to  carry  out  a  specific 
program  if  my  operations  are  under  that  over-all  operation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  won't  make  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  where  somebody  else  gives  you  advice  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  you  advice,  testifies  that  he  has  no 
power 

Colonel  Westbrook  (interposing).  If  it  had  been  my  responsibil- 
ity in  this  case,  I  w^ould  have  made  it  as  soon  as  I  was  sure  that 
the  O.  P.  M.  was  in  possession  of  all  of  the  facts  and  that  it  made 
the  recommendation  conclusively.  I  would  have  made  the  decision 
immediately  to  reject  these  bids. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  because  they  have  given  you  that  advice? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Purely  and  entirely. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  next  issue  there,  since 
you  had  no  thought  and  gave  no  consideration  to  whether  any 
defense  project  would  be  stopped,  did  you  give  any  thought  or 
any  consideration  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  A.  F.  of  L.  have 
any  members  within  the  Currier  organization  who  by  simply  refusing 
to  work,  could  stop  them^ 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  have  never  had  any  serious  question  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  Currier  organization  to  do  this  job. 

Mr,  Fulton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  advised  Mr,  Carmody  that, 
in  your  opinion,  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  do  the  job? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  did.  and  if  the  recommendation  had  not 
been  made  by  the  O.  P.  M.  the  contract  would  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Currier  Co. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  in  acting  in  this  sense  that  you  have  acted,  of 
advising  Mr.  Carmody,  because  that  is  all  you  have  done,  you  haven't 
decided  to  reject  it? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  It  isiirt  my  responsibility-  You  asked  me 
what  I  would  do  if  I  had  the  responsibility,  and  I  told  you. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Why  haven't  you  the  responsibility?  You  are  the 
Director  of  the  Mutual  Home  Ownership,  are  you  not? 

Colonel  Westbrook,  Yes,  but  the  law  confers  responsibility  for 
the  awarding  of  these  contracts  upon  Mr.  Carmody,  and  he  delegates 
it  to  the  various  construction  agencies,  and  he  had  delegated  this  to  me. 

j\Ir.  Fulton.  Has  he  withdrawn  the  power,  too? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes;  he  withdrew  tliat  when  I  presented  to  him 
the  recommendation  of  the  O.  P.  M.,  and  I  have  no  authority  either 
to  sign  or  reject  the  contract  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  making  up  your  mind  to  advise  him  that  in 
your  opinion  you  think  he  ought  to  follow  Mr.  Hillman's  advice,  did 
you  give  consideration  to  the  testimony  here  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Roe  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  A.  F.  of  L,  in- 
tends to  do  any  illegal  act  in  the  sense  of  interfering  with  these  trucks? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't  think  it  is  my  responsibility  to  give 
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consideration  to  those  things.  I  think  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
O.  P.  M.  in  making  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Fulton,  But  at  least  you  didn't  give  it  any  consideration. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Well,  naturally  I  thought  about  it,  but  I  didn't 
think  that  it  was  and  I  still  say  that  I  don't  think  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  act  on  the  basis 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  If  you  did  think  about  it,  did  you 
reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  situation  here  where  the  United 
States  cannot  proceed  to  have  houses  constructed  because  there  is  a 
threat  of  illegal  action  that  would  prevent  the  United  States  from 
succeeding  in  having  the  houses  constructed,  and  if  so,  what  evidence 
did  you  have  of  that? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  wish  you  would  restate  that.  I  would  like 
to  answer  it  carefully. 

(The  reporter  read  the  immediately  preceding  question.) 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  didn't  reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  on  what  factual  basis  that  you  have  heard  in 
this  testimony,  from  Mr.  Hillman  or  otherwise,  did  you  think  there 
was  any  justification  for  a  responsible  official  of  the  United  States 
intending  to  lose  $700,000  of  taxpayers'  money  by  rejecting  a  per- 
fectly legal  bid  that  he  has  already  obtained  at  his  own  request? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  will  restate,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  have 
to,  but  I  will  restate  that  my  recommendation  is  based  entirely  upon 
my  belief  that  recommendations  made  by  the  O.  P.  M.  to  any  agency 
of  the  Government  engaged  in  defense  activities  should  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Whether  they  have  foundation  or  not  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook,  How's  that? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Whether  they  have  foundation  or  not  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  It  isn't  my  place  to  determine  whether  they 
have  foundation  or  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  your  position. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No;  I  am  not  the  judge  of  whether  the  acts 
of  the  O.  P.  M.  have  foundation  or  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  just  what  statute  of  the  United  States  are  you 
referring  to  that  gave  the  O.  P.  M.  such  power  over  officials  of  the 
United  States  acting  pursuant  to  statutes  of  Congress,  such  as  Mr. 
Carmody  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statute.  I  merely 
assume,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  assuming,  that  the  O.  P.  M. 
has  been  charged  with  the  over-all  responsibility  of  prosecuting  the 
defense  program. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  what  provision  of  what  statute  or  what  order 
gives  them  such  power  to  override  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
who  are,  like  yourself,  delegated  with  responsibility  by  the  Congress? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  overriding.  I 
think  it  is  a  recommendation  which  we  can  refuse  or  accept,  but  I 
would  not  refuse  it ;  I  would  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  your  advice  is  followed  and  the  bids  are 
rejected,  will  you  advertise  again? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  accept  a  bid  from  Mr.  Currier  if  he  bids? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  would  see  no  reason  for  Mr.  Currier  bidding 
again  because 
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Mr.  Fulton.  He  might. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  perfect  right. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes;  he  has  a  perfect  right,  but,  obviously, 
the  O.  P.  M.  would  make  the  same  recommendation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  you  would  reject  the  bids  again.  Is  that  what 
you  say? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  If  he  should  be  low. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  what  will  happen  the  third  time? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Of  course,  1  don't  know  that  he  would  be  low, 
and  I  don't  know  that  the  rejection  of  his  bid  would  be,  as  you  said 
a  minute  ago,  the  loss  to  the  Government  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.     I  don't  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  case  he  was  low,  what  would  be  your  reaction, 
to  keep  on  rejecting  him  forever? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  If  the  O.  P.  M.  continued  to  recommend  that 
we  not  award  him  the  contract,  and  I  were  responsible,  I  wouldn't 
award  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  O.  P.  M.,  will  you  point 
out  any  section  of  any  Executive  order  or  statute  which  gives  them 
authority  to  tell  an  officer  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  disregard  this  bid? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Have  you  asked  your  counsel 

Colonel  Westbrook  (interposing).  As  far  as  my  action  in  this  case 
is  concerned  they  wouldn't  have  to  have ;  I  would  accept  their  recom- 
mendation.    I  don't  think  they  have  authority  to  tell  me  anything. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  when  you  know  that  you  do  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  when  you  can't  find  any  authority  on  their  part,  you  are 
still  going  to  follow  their  advice? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  would  follow  their  advice ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  talked  with  any  counsel  on  that  matter? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  No — oh,  yes;  I  have.  I  have  consulted  with 
our  general  counsel  and  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  he  give  you  advice  with  respect  to  the  powers 
of  O.  P.  M.  and  the  duties  of  yourself  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  We  didn't  discuss  that ;  no. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  didn't  even  ask  that? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  discussed  that  recommendation  with  him, 
and  I  did  not  understand  from  him  that  in  any  way  would  that  be 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  he  present  in  the  room  ? 

Colonel  Westbrook.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnstone,  will  you  be  sworn  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALAN  JOHNSTONE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  FEDERAL 

WORKS  AGENCY 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Johnstone,  is  the  Federal  Works  Agency  an 
agency  created  by  statute? 

311932—42 — pt.  8 21 
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Mr.  Johnstone.  It  was  created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the  authority  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  is  Mr.  Carmody  a  man  who  was  appointed  at  the 
consent  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  as  such  do  you  agree  that  Mr.  Carmody  or  Mr. 
Westbrook  if  he  hadn't  been  deprived  of  the  authority  to  act  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  this  contract  should 
be  awarded? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fulton,  To  the  lowest  bidder? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
tration is  specifically  charged  by  statute  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  oi^inion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  requested  by  Mr.  Carmody  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Carmody  requested  an 
opinion  from  the  Department  of  Justice.  If  he  did  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold,  who  is  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  wrote 
Mr.  Carmody  a  letter  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  read  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  any  reason  to  take  issue  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  you  agree,  then,  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  refuse 
to  let  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Arnold's  letter  said 
that  it  would  be  illegal  to  refuse  to  let  this  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  what  Mr.  Carmody  understood. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  think  this  is  the  original  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Arnold  said  that  "Assuming  the  facts  set  out 
in  this  memorandum  can  be  substantiated,  it  would  appear  that  if 
the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  is  prevented  from  entering  into  or  perform- 
ing this  contract,  a  case  is  presented  of  the  kind  which  we  have  prose- 
cuted in  the  past,  and  which,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  equal  admin- 
istration of  law  requires  action  on  our  part.  The  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  limit  the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
in  labor  controversies  do  not  in  our  judgment  cover  this  situation. 

We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Federal  Works  Agency  should  hesitate 
to  let  the  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Arnold's  letter  was  based  on 
the  idea,  as  expressed  in  the  memorandum  to  wliich  he  referred.  Here, 
I  believe,  is  the  memorandum. 

But  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Arnold's  letter  was  based 
upon  the  suggestion  that  there  existed  an  agreement  between  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
to  the  effect  that  all  construction  program  ;  of  the  United  States  would 
be  awarded  to  companies  employing  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  It  was  upon  that  assumption  that  he  wrote  the 
letter. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  He  said  there  was  such  an  agreement,  and  it  was  of 
the  type  that  would  have  been  prosecuted  as  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law. 

Mr,  Johnstone.  I  agree  that  if  there  was  such  an  agreement  it 
would  be  an  illegal  agreement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  this  makes  it  even  worse,  doesn't  it,  the  fact  that 
there  isn't  any  such  agreement,  because  you  don't  have  any  contract 

Mr.  Johnstone  (interposing).  I  understand  the  statement  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hillman  that  there  was  no  such  agreement.  I  have 
read  the  so-called  stabilization  agreement  which  has  been  exhibited 
in  this  record. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  contains  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  agree  that  it  does  not  constitute  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  being  so,  and  there  being  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  disregard  the  lowest  bidder  who  is  found 
by  Colonel  Westbrook  to  be  competent  to  perform,  doesn't  it  make  all 
the  more  illegal  their  refusal  to  accept  that  bid  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  don't  think  that  the  matter  reduces 
to  a  question  of  legality  or  illegality. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But,  talking  of  legalitj^  which  is  the  point  we  are 
talking  on  now,  doesn't  it  make  it  all  the  more  illegal  to  reject  the 
lowest  bid  of  a  competent  bidder? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  illegal  to  reject  the  bid  of 
a  low  bidder. 

Mr.  Fui/roN.  The  lowest  bid  of  a  competent  bidder.  Do  you  think 
it  is  not? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  do  not  think  this  question  is  a  matter  of  law. 
Under  the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  United  States  can  reject  any 
bid  that  is  submitted  to  it  for  any  reason  that  it  wishes  to  except  an 
illegal  reason.  I  mean  it  doesn't  have  to  let  a  contract  to  anybody. 
Now,  to  the  specific  act  in  question,  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
may  advertise  for  bids,  throw  out  all  the  bids,  or  may  negotiate  the 
contract  as  it  chooses.  The  Congress  has  given  it  that  authority. 
I  do  not  understand  that  this  question  before  this  committee  can  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  legality.    I  think  it  is  a  question  of  policy. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And,  now,  if  you  think  it  is  a  question  of  policy,  what 
statute  or  what  Executive  order  did  you  base  any  opinion  on  that  you 
may  have  given  to  Colonel  Westbrook  that  there  is  any  authority  in 
the  O.  P.  M.  to  tell  Mr.  Carmody  that  he  has  to  disregard  the  lowest 
bidder  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  or  Executive  order 
which  gives  to  the  Office  of  Production  Management  the  power  to 
direct  a  Federal  official  to  let  or  not  to  let  a  contract. 

Mr.  FuL^ON-.  Then  you  would  resolve  the  issue  which  ]VIr.  Carmody 
stated  in  his  own  words  to  the  effect  that  there  isn't  any  such  agency 
that  can  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  it  is  up  to  him  and  his  people  alone  to  determine 
that  issue? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  That  is  i^lght,  it  is  up  to  him  to  do  it.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  let  or  not  to  let  this  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  is  what  you  told  Colonel  Westbrook? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  FiTLTON.  And  in  exercising  that  responsibility,  did  you  tell 
Colonel  Westbrook  that  he  could  legally  close  his  mind  to  the  facts 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  facts  and  go  only  on  the  advice  and  con- 
clusion given  him  rather  than  on  the  facts  as  he  found  them  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  do  not  understand  that  Colonel  West- 
brook  stated  that  I  gave  him  any  such  advice. 

Mr.  Fulton.  No;  and  you  didn't.    Did  you? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  No.  But  I  want  the  record  to  indicate,  from  the 
kind  of  question  that  you  have  asked,  that  Colonel  Westbrook  stated 
that  I  gave  him  any  such  advice,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  would  not,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  would  not  do  what? 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  would  not  advise  Colonel  Westbrook  that  he  can 
blindly,  where  he  has  the  responsibility,  follow  a  conclusion  given  to 
him  by  another  man  and  disregard  and  close  his  mind  to  the  facts  on 
■vN'hich  that  conclusion  must  stand  or  fall. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Well,  I  don't  think  anybody  in  his  right  mind 
would  advise  anybody  to  follow  any  such  course  anywhere. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  don't  think  you  do. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  certainly  don't.  I  would  advise  him  to  read  the  facts, 
and  where  he  has  responsibility,  to  exercise  intelligence,  to  make  his 
own  determination  on  that. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  As  I  understand  Colonel  Westbrook's  statement,  to 
which  I  have  just  listened,  it  is  to  this  effect :  that  he  regards  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  as  the  office  set  up  by  the  United  States  to 
establish  labor  policies  on  defense  contracts,  and  thinks  that  advice 
along  those  lines  should  be  followed,  and  that  is  all  I  understand  him 
to  have  said. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  understand  that  he  has  the  responsibility  of 
acting,  and  you  heard  him  testify  that  he  did  not  himself  analyze  the 
facts  as  he  understood  them  because  he  didn't  think  that  it  made  any 
difference  at  all  what  he  might  conclude  by  the  exercise  of  his  intel- 
ligence on  those  facts. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  heard  Colonel  Westbrook  state  that  he  did  not 
regard  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the  basis  of  advice  which  was 
given  to  him  by  responsible  Government  officials.  That  is  what  I 
heard  him  say. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Whether  that  was  his  business  or  not,  the  committee 
did  enab'e  him  to  hear  those  facts  by  calling  the  witnesses,  and 
Colonel  Westbrook  did  hear  those  facts,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Colonel  Westbrook  was  present  and  heard  the  facts 
from  the  witnesses  themselves. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wliether  he  thought  it  was  his  business  to  hear  the 
facts  or  not,  he  heard  them. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  having  heard  them,  is  it  your  opinion  as  counsel 
for  the  F.  W.  A.  that  he  can  close  his  mind  to  those  facts  and  not 
pay  any  attention  to  his  own  conclusions  and  not  make  conclusions 
on  those  facts  and  follow  the  advice  in  the  general  terms  as  it  was 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Hillman  ? 
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Mr.  Johnstone.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  will  answer  your  question  by  saying 
that  I  think  under  this  law  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  to  let  or  not  to  let  contracts.  I  think  he  cannot 
fail  to  let  a  contract  for  an  illegal  reason.  I  think  he  can  reject  any 
or  all  bids  that  are  submitted  to  him  under  this  Housing  Act,  and 
negotiate  contracts.     I  don't  think  he  has  to  advertise  for  bids. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  think  he  can  close  his  mind  to  facts  known 
to  him  and  not  exercise  his  intelligence  on  them? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  do  not  think  he  can.  I  certainly  do  not.  Nor 
do  I  understand  that  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Didn't  you  understand  that  Mr.  Westbrook  stated 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  rely  on  his  own  determination  of  those  issues 
because  he  was  going  to  be  guided  solely  and  exclusively  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hillman? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  1  understood  Colonel  Westbrook  to  say  when,  as 
and  if  the  Office  of  Production  Management  advised  against  the 
letting  of  a  contract  because  in  its  opinion  the  defense  program 
would  be  retarded,  that  he  would  follow  that  advice. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  he  wouldn't  exercise  his  own  intelligence. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I  didn't  understand  him  to  say  he  wouldn't  ex- 
ercise his  own  intelligence,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't  think  it  is  either,  and  I  want  to  take 
exception  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  legal  controversy  has  gone  quite  far 
enough.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinon  that  when  bids  are  taken 
in  good  faith  and  the  low  bidder  can  qualify,  that  that  bid  ought 
to  be  accepted  unless  there  is  some  siDecific  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  accepted.  Now,  Mr.  Hillman  has  said  that  there  will  be  trouble 
in  Detroit  if  this  bid  is  accepted.  Mr.  Currier  has  testified  that 
whether  the  bid  is  accepted  or  not  he  is  going  to  build  5,000  houses. 
Now,  whether  that  means  trouble  or  not,  it  is  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Federal  construction  would  be.  That  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  to  decide.  I 
think  the  Works  Administrator  has  the  responsibility  to  decide  that 
on  his  own  ability  and  not  on  what  Hillman  or  anybody  else  may 
tell  him.     That  is  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Now,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  can  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth  and  do  what  your  legal  duty  tells  you  to  do,  and  you  have  a 
counselor  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  imtil  Wednesday,  when  Mr. 
Nathan  Straus,  U.  S.  H.  A.,  will  appear  before  the  committee  on 
the  housing  program,  and  on  Friday  the  committee  will  hear  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  we  hope. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10:30 
a.  m.,  Wednesday.  October  29,  1941.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  29,   1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate 

the  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10:35  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Tuesday,  October  28,  1941.  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Sen- 
ator Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman)  and  Senator  Carl 
Hatch. 

Present  also:  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Straus,  I  believe  you  are  the  first  witness.  Have  you  been 
sworn  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  Straus.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Straus.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  NATHAN  STRAUS,  ADMINISTRATOR,  UNITED 
STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

criticisms  of  defense  housing  agencies SUGGESTED  CHANGES 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Straus,  will  you  give  your  name  and  title  to 
the  reporter,  please? 

Mr.  Straus.  Nathan  Straus,  Administrator  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Straus,  I  think  you  had  a  statement  which 
you  wanted  to  make  to  this  committee.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Straus.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  a 
speaker  often  begins  by  saying  that  he  is  unprepared.  I  want  to 
begin  my  statement  to  you  today  by  saying  exactly  the  opposite.  1 
have  been  preparing  myself  to  make  this  statement  really  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  many  of  the  views  that  are  expressed  herein  have 
been  expressed  privately  and  informally  to  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  others  over  and  over  again,  but  without  obtaining  any 
success  in  having  the  wrongs  that  I  see  righted,  and  having  the  con- 
ditions to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  corrected. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  involved  are  so  serious  and  the  matters 
are  so  vital  to  the  national  defense  that  I  do  welcome  the  opportunity 
that  you  are  giving  me  here  to  bring  them  before  this  committee.     I 
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am  going  to  be  absolutely  frank,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth, 
although  some  of  it  is  not  pleasant  to  tell,  especially  as  it  involves 
criticisms  of  many  people.  My  excuse  must  be  that  I  have  given 
really  almost  every  waking  hour  for  the  last  4  years  to  this  problem 
of  public  housing,  and  I  feel  very  deeply  about  it,  and  therefore  I 
naturally  may  express  myself  strongly,  and  I  hope  you  will  under- 
stand it  in  that  way. 

The  Chaikman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  Sometimes  a 
good  kick  helps  the  situation  out  very  materially,  so  proceed. 

Mr.  Straus.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  pass  over  rather  rapidly  the  relationship  between  housing 
and  national  defense,  because  you  have  before  you  the  record  of  the 
Tolan  investigating  committee,  you  have  before  you  the  work  of  your 
own  investigators,  and  you  know  that  the  provision  of  adequate  de- 
fense housing  on  time  and  at  the  right  cost  to  the  occupants  is  as  im- 
portant as  having  enough  ships  in  the  Pacific  and  enough  ships  in 
the  Atlantic.  You  know  also  that  the  country  is  not  getting  adequate 
defense  housing  on  time  and,  of  course,  the  defense  workers  can't 
afford  to  pay.  You  know  all  these  things  better  than  I  do,  and  so 
I  would  like  to  discuss  more  specifically  and  directly  what  I  believe  is 
wrong  with  the  way  the  job  is  being  done,  and  then  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  do  so  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  would  like  to  have 
somebody  come  here  once  with  a  constructive  suggestion  that  will  get 
the  job  done.     If  you  can  do  that  you  will  be  a  genius. 

Mr.  Straus.  I  don't  make,  Senator,  any  pretense  of  being  a  genius, 
but  I  think  when  you  have  worked  on  a  thing  as  long  as  this  you  have 
pretty  clear  ideas  as  to  how  the  thing  could  easily  be  well  done. 

A  year  ago  when  the  need  for  defense  housing  became  urgent,  I 
felt  really  a  sense  of  exultation  as  I  surveyed  the  machinery  available 
to  meet  that  need.  Throughout  the  country,  in  places  large  and  small, 
there  were  hundreds  of  local  housing  authorities.  Today  there  are 
more  than  600.  These  local  agencies  had  enlisted  the  active  partici- 
pation of  thousands,  several  thousands,  of  representative  Americans, 
men  and  women,  w^ho,  serving  without  pay  as  authority  members,  were 
devoting  their  energy  and  their  time  and  their  experience  to  solving 
the  housing  problems  of  their  communities.  This  was  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  local  democratic  action,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  the 
basis  for  a  large,  economical,  and  speedy  defense-housing  program. 

Supervising  these  local  housing  authorities,  there  was  available  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  an  agency  which  on  the  record  in 
the  construction  of  low-cost  homes  for  families  of  low  income  had 
cut  costs,  not  only  cut  costs  below  what  had  been  the  previous  cost  of 
Government  public  housing,  but  had  cut  costs  below  the  average  of 
private  industry;  had  introduced  technical  innovations  by  means  of 
a  technical  staff  that  I  believe  is  generally  recognized  in  this  country 
as  one  of  the  best  in  Government  or  in  private  industry;  an  agency, 
the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  that  had  achieved  sound  labor  relations,  and  I  want 
a  moment  to  digress  and  stress  that  point.  It  seems  to  me  particularly 
significant  and  important,  in  view  of  my  realization  that  periods  of 
stress  bring  difficulties,  that  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  had  obtained  the  willing 
cooperation  of  labor  toward  economy  and  toward  a  new  high  record  of 
industrial  peace.    And  may  I  emphasize  this,  that  up  to  the  time  when 
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the  Federal  Works  Agency  and  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator 
and  various  building  agencies,  including  the  Navy,  entered  the  public- 
housing  picture,  there  was  not  one  day  of  loss  of  time  due  to  strikes  in 
the  entire  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  border  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  record  is,  I 
believe,  unmatched,  and  I  cite  it  not  in  a  sense  of  boastfulness,  but  in 
order  to  indicate  what  might  be  done  again  should  the  job  be  given 
to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  doing  it. 

The  U.  S.  H.  A.  had  translated  a  dream  of  slum  clearance  into  a 
reality.  It  had  done  the  job  and  it  had  done  it  well.  Gentlemen, 
the  job  is  a  complex  one.  Unfortunately,  many  people  seemed  to 
think  that  an  organization  to  conduct  a  Nation-wide  housing  pro- 
j^ram  can  be  readily  improvised,  can  be  made  to  order  in  a  hurry,  but 
in  all  earnestness,  I  believe  that  it  isn't  any  more  possible  to  do 
that  than  it  would  be  to  improvise  a  Nation-wide  agricultural  pro- 
gram or  a  Nation-wide  post-office  system,  or  a  Nation-wide  health 
program.  The  problems  of  a  Nation-wide  public  housing  program 
are  complex,  are  technical,  involve  legal  decisions,  a  technical  organi- 
zation, and  experience,  and  those  things  cannot  be  created  to  meet 
an  emergency,  and  they  shouldn't  be  created  to  meet  an  emergency 
when  there  is  an  existing  organization  able  and  ready  to  do  the  job. 

I  say  this  because,  takmg  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  partisanship 
for  my  own  agency,  I  frankly  asked  the  Congress  to  give  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  the  defense  housing  job.  One  step  in  that  direction  was 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1940  when  the  Congress  passed  Public,  No. 
671.  This  action  enabled  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  to  devote  the  remnants  of 
existing  funds  to  the  construction  of  defense  housing.  The  20  proj- 
ects started  in  this  way,  through  the  use  of  local  housing  authorities, 
were  the  first  defense  housing  projects  to  get  going.  They  were  the 
first  defense  housing  projects  completed.  They  were  the  first  de- 
fense housing  projects  to  be  fully  occupied.  These  projects  have 
been  so  well  conceived  and  soundly  executed  that  they  are  generally 
recognized  as  the  yardstick  for  defense  housing  by  other  groups  that 
have  surveyed  the  field.  They  involve,  I  might  note,  no  subsidy  for 
defense  workers.  Unfortunately,  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  did  not  have  the 
loan  funds  to  do  many  defense  housing  projects,  and  so  at  the  precise 
moment  when  it  was  imperative  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
existing  machinery,  unfortunately  new  and  untried  devices  were 
resorted  to. 

The  construction  of  housing  with  public  funds  for  defense  workers, 
an  urgent  and  pressing  need,  began  to  be  widely  scattered  among 
many  agencies  and  many  administrators.  The  emergency  seemed  to 
beget  confusion  when  a  little  calm  was  all  that  was  needed.  A  search 
for  new  devices  was  substituted  for  resort  to  functioning  and  effi- 
cient machinery. 

First,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  given  a  $100,000,000 
fund  for  defense  housing.  I  don't  think  it  is  unfair  criticism  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  say  that  they  have  not  demon- 
strated preparedness  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  especially  as  to  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  did  a 
far  better  job  in  the  defense  housing  than  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  would  have 
done  if  it  had  been  assigned  the  job  of  producing  a  jjattleship.  It 
just  was  that  they  weren't  prepared  to  do  the  particular  type  of 
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work.  I  am  sure  they  are  doing  a  marvelous  job  in  providing  a  two- 
ocean  Navy  and  effective  Army  and  a  strong  air  force,  but  they 
didn't  do  a  good  job  in  the  defense-housing  field,  and  I  think  the 
record  will  show  it,  and  they  weren't  given  any  more  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

Then  the  Federal  Works  Agency  was  given  $150,000,000  to  appor- 
tion among  various  agencies  for  defense  housing.  This  sum  later 
was  increased  to  $300,000,000,  and  there  is  now  a  bill  pending  in 
Congress  to  increase  it  to  $600,000,000. 

Much  as  I  hesitate  to  do  so,  T  wouldn't  feel  that  T  was  doing  my 
duty  to  this  committee  or  to  the  country  properly  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  emphatic  judgment  that  this  approach  to  the  problem  was 
wrong  in  its  methocls,  and  that  administration  under  this  approach 
has  aggravated  its  basic  defects. 

First,  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  apportioned  a  large  share 
of  defense-housing  funds  to  the  Public  Buildings  Administration,  an 
agency  which  had  made  a  splendid  record  in  building  post  offices 
and  other  similar  edifices,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  never 
developed  a  significant  housing  project.  I  protested  to  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  but  obviously  I  was  in  no  position  to  make 
my  protest  effective.  Since  this  initial  mistake,  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  has  moved  gradually  in  the  direction  of  extricating 
the  defense-housing  program  from  the  inexperienced  hands  of  the 
P.  B.  A.  The  facts  are  plain  to  all  today;  the  tragic  cost  to  the 
public  interest  will  take  years  to  compute. 

Next,  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  established  a  Division  of 
Defense  Housing,  and  I  want  to  talk  in  some  detail  on  that.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  was  no  more  justification  for  setting  up  a  new  agency 
to  do  the  defense-housing  job  that  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  was  already  doing 
successfully  than  there  would  be  to  set  up  a  division  of  defense  roads 
to  do  exactly  the  job  that  the  Public  Roads  Administration  was  al- 
ready doing  successfully.  Such  action  was  pernicious  and  costly  in 
government,  just  as  it  would  have  been  in  business. 

Now,  the  D.  D.  H. — this  is  the  new  agency  set  up  to  do  defense 
housing — looking  about  for  personnel,  looked  where?  They  obvi- 
ously looked  to  the  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  found  their 
most  fertile  field  in  raiding  our  staff.  Moreover,  the  operations  of 
the  D.  D.  H.  have  constituted  a  reversion  to  a  centralized  administra- 
tion of  the  public-housing  program  in  Washington,  and  tended  to 
hamper  the  growth  of  self-reliant  local  authorities  which  should  be 
the  backbone  of  any  successful  housing  movement.  Persons  who 
visit  the  field  today  see  projects  located  without  regard  to  local  needs 
and  clashing  with  justifiable  community  sentiment.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  building  a  defense-housing  program. 

Next,  the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  no  doubt  pressed  hard 
by  other  eager  outstretched  hands,  sought  still  additional  methods 
of  getting  defense  housing  done.  Some  money  was  made  available 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  within 
the  F.  W.  A.  itself  another  unit  was  set  up,  the  Mutual  Ownership 
Division  of  Defense  Housing,  under  Colonel  Westbrook.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  they  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  don't  either,  so  proceed. 

Mr.  Straus.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  devices,  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator 
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Senator  Hatch  (interposing).  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr. 
Straus?  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  agencies  are  now  engaged  in 
defense  housing? 

Mr.  Straus.  I  believe  about  12. 

Senator  Hatch.  Twelve?  More  or  less  competing  with  each 
other? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

In  addition  to  all  these  devices,  the  Federal  Works  Administrator 
allowed  some  funds  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  local  housing  authori- 
ties, but  very  little,  and  what  have  been  the  consequences?  Week 
by  week  the  defense-housing  production  charts  in  the  Federal  Works 
Aclministrator's  office — he  has  a  chart  that  shows  how  the  program 
is  progressing — began  to  show  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  the  local  housing 
authorities  getting  further  and  further  ahead  of  their  competitors, 
and  I  use  the  word  "competitors"  advisedly.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  was 
generally  substantially  ahead  of  schedule,  for  which  our  excellent 
staff  deserves  the  credit.  The  other  agencies  were  generally  substan- 
tially behind  schedule,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  that  when  the 
Federal  Works  Administrator  appeared  before  your  committee,  three- 
quarters  of  the  projects  on  the  chart  which  he  brought  up  to  show 
you  were  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  that  U.  S.  H.  A. 
has?     It  is  less  than  three-quarters,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Straus.  Of  the  first  $150,000,000  made  available,  the  U.  S.  H.  A. 
was  assigned  for  construction  36  percent  of  the  family  dwelling  units 
involved.  Of  the  second  $150,000,000  made  available  it  was  assigned 
32  percent. 

Gradually,  but  inevitably,  the  capacity  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  to  do 
the  job  was  recognized,  but  there  never  has  been  any  clear-cut  decision 
to  let  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  do  the  job,  although  obviously  I  have  pleaded 
for  that  with  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  repeatedly.  In- 
stead, a  most  extraordinary  thing  was  done.  As  it  was  discovered 
that  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  was  best  equipped  to  do  land  acquisition,  it  was 
given  the  land  acquisition  job,  or,  more  properly  and  clearly,  our  land 
acquisition  staff  was  taken  and  utilized  by  the  D.  D.  H.  and  the  P.  B.  A. 
to  do  their  land  work.  It  was  discovered  that  we  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  cost  of  electric  current  in  our  projects  to  about  half  what 
normally  is  charged.  Our  Utility  Section,  exceptionally  competent 
and  with  a  wonderful  record  of  achievement,  was  taken  over  and 
utilized  and  ordered  about  by  the  D.  D.  H.  and  the  P.  B.  A.  and 
Colonel  Westbrook's  shop  and  the  other  people.  As  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  successful  in  arranging  with  communities  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  our  staff  to  do  that  was  taken  away,  and  its  time 
divided  in  serving  these  other  agencies. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  if  we  didn't  accede  to  that  arrange- 
ment, our  staff  members  were  coaxed  away  by  higher  salaries  which 
these  new  agencies  using  defense  funds  were  able  to  pay,  the  extraor- 
dinary part  being  that  these  trained  staff  members  were  separated 
from  U.  S.  H.  A.  supervision  and  they  had  to  teach  their  new  super- 
visors what  their  jobs  were. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  there.  You  puzzle  me 
a  litle  bit  about  taking  these  staff  members  from  you.  I  have  always 
understood  there  was  a  law  or  regulation  or  rule,  or  something,  that 
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one  department  could  not  take  a  member  from  another  agency  at  a 
higher  salary. 

Mr.  Straus.  Senator,  that  is  true  as  between  different  Govern- 
ment agencies,  but  remember,  this  was  all  within  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  I  was  completely  helpless.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  our 
keymen  that  were  transferred  to  these  other  agencies,  men  that  I 
trained,  men  that  were  an  integral  part  of  our  staff,  and  my  protests 
were  of  very  little  avail.^ 

Senator  Hatch.  I  would  like  to  have  that  list  furnished  and  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Straus.  Once  the  new  supervisors  in  the  various  housing  agen- 
cies learned  their  jobs  from  their  subordinates,  or  thought  they  had, 
they  commenced  to  expand.  Bit  by  bit  they  flung  offices  into  the 
field.  The  D.  D,  H.  now  has  duplicated  our  organization  on  the  west 
coast,  has  duplicated  it  in  New  England,  and  has  duplicated  it  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  copying  our  regional  offices,  the  relations  of  those 
regional  offices  with  the  local  authorties,  so  that  the  local  authorities  in 
those  regions  are  dealing  with  two  separate  offices  and  two  separate 
agencies  representing  the  Federal  Government  and  doing  exactly 
parallel  work  because  they  copied  our  techniques  and  have  taken  our 
staff.  Now,  if  local  housing  authorities  protested,  and  they  protested 
loud  and  vigorously,  and  if  they  urged  the  recognition  of  their  tested 
capacity  to  serve,  they  were  threatened  with  complete  banishment 
from  the  defense  housing  program  unless  they  kept  quiet. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  piece  of  a  letter  into  the  record  here. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Straus.  This  is  a  letter  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  director  for  region 
VII,  that  is  our  region  on  the  coast,  dated  July  15,  1941.  It  is  from 
the  Director  of  the  D.  D.  H.,  the  Director  of  Defense  Housing  for  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  this  is  the  sentence : 

If  we  are  continually  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  we  allow  an  Inexperienced 
authority  to  construct,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, but  do  not  allow  them  to  manage  the  project,  our  recourse  will  have  to  be  the 
exclusion  of  such  authorities  even  from  construction.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  resort  to  this. 

Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  that  threat  ?  It  was  the  legitimate  pro- 
test of  that  local  authority  against  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  as  he  was  setting  up,  and  now  has  set  up,  a  new  and 
duplicating  management  staff  in  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  man- 
age all  defense-housing  projects,  whether  constructed  by  local  housing 
authorities,  by  the  P.  B.  A.,  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  or  by  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  The  U.  S.  H.  A.  felt,  and  I 
protested,  that  the  management  of  public  housing,  including  tenant 
selection,  is  even  more  closely  tied  to  local  problems  and  local  senti- 
ment than  the  construction,  and  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  felt  that  while  the 
construction  of  defense  housing  and  other  public  housing  is  similar 
to  the  construction  of  private  housing,  the  management  and  tenancy 
policies  of  public-housing  projects  is  a  new  problem  and  involves  very 
complex,  new  subjects,  and  that  there  was  really  only  one  staff  in  the 
country  that  had  had  contact  with  those  problems,  and  that  was  our 

1  Mr.  Straus  subsequently  furnished  this  list  which  is  included  in  the  appendix  on  p.  2825. 
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own  staff,  after  3  or  4  years  of  experience.  We  urged  that  defense- 
housing  projects  should  be  managed  by  local  authorities,  supervised 
by  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  staff,  or  where  there  were  no  local  authorities,  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  could  temporarily  manage  them  directly. 

I  felt  and  I  urged  that  it  was  unwise,  uneconomical,  and  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  whole  defense-housing  program  for  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  to  set  up  a  new  and  untried  management  staff 
to  run  tenant  relations  from  Washington. 

My  worst  fears,  unfortunately,  were  soon  realized.  With  rents  on 
some  projects  established  by  the  U.  S.  H.  A.,  and  rents  on  other  projects 
in  the  same  areas  established  by  the  Federal  Works  Administrator, 
there  was  no  uniform  treatment  of  the  market  to  be  served.  More 
than  that,  new  and  untried  Federal  managers  with  no  experience 
started  to  innovate  rent  policies  that  were  unworkable,  kept  projects 
unfilled,  either  because  the  rent  schedules  were  wrong  or  because  they 
had  no  rent  schedules,  as  they  did  not  have  in  many  cases. 

I  remember  when  our  project  in  Pensacola  was  finished  I  couldn't 
find  anybody  to  turn  the  keys  over  to  for  3  days,  although  they  were 
clamoring  clown  there  for  housing.  [Laughter.]  It  wasn't  funny 
to  me. 

Senator  Hatch.  That  sort  of  thing  isn't  f uimy  to  the  country,  either, 
Mr.  Straus. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Straus.  These  inexperienced  Federal  managers  commenced  ten- 
ant selection  far  too  late  to  assure  the  filling  of  projects  properly. 
Tliey  simply  had  no  grasp  of  the  very  complex  problems  of  tenant 
selection. 

Then  the  apologies  commenced.  Take,  for  instance,  the  project 
built  under  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  program  in  Boston.  Tliat  project  was 
sold  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Why?  Because  it  enabled  the 
defense  workers  in  Boston  to  have  housing  that  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, which  they  needed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  us  funds 
for  an  additional  slum-clearance  project  to  be  built  later.  That  was 
perfectly  sound,  but  instead  of  using  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  to  supervise 
management  and  to  formulate  rental  and  tenant-selection  policies, 
as  I  pleaded  with  the  Administrator  to  allow  us  to  do,  he  msisted 
that  the  new  F.  W.  A.  Management  Division  should  take  over.  It 
did.  For  a  long  time  they  didn't  even  know  where  to  begin.  They 
couldn't  decide  on  management  policies  or  determine  which  defense 
workers  were  to  be  served.  Wiat  happened  in  Boston  is  happening 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  tenant  that  Boston  project 
as  we  have  tenanted  other  projects,  it  would  have  been  filled  promptly 
with  the  defense  workers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It's  wrong, 
it's  wicked,  to  make  the  statement  that  defense  housing  isn't  needed 
when  it  is  the  clumsiness  and  ineptitude  of  the  agencies  administer- 
ing it  that  have  kept  the  tenants  from  getting  the  housing  they  need. 

Of  course,  when  projects  are  not  filled  on  time  the  Defense^  Hous- 
ing Coordinator  and  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  indulge  in 
mutual  recriminations,  but  the  facts  are  clear,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  this.  Defense-housing  projects  constructed  with  the  rem- 
nants of  U.  S.  H.  A.  funds  and  managed  by  local  housing  authorities 
under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  H.  A."  have  an  occupancy  of  97 
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percent  of  the  dwelling  units  available  for  occupancy.  Projects 
managed  or  supervised  by  the  D.  D.  H.  under  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  have  an  occupancy  of  only  70  percent  of  the  available  units. 

It  is  no  explanation  of  the  low  occupancy  rate  on  defense-housing 
projects  to  say  that  there  is  no  need.  There  is  a  need.  That  need 
was  pointed  out  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  dated 
June  26,  1941,  asking  additional  funds  for  defense  housing.  The 
President  said,  and  I  quote  him : 

I  am  convinced,  from  information  presented  to  me  by  heads  of  interested 
departments  and  agencies  of  tbe  Government,  tliat  there  remain  further  needs 
which  cannot  be  provided  for  except  by  the  enlargement  of  the  autliorization 
under  this  act.  *  *  *  Data  have  been  presented  to  me  which  indicate  the 
possibility  that  the  Government  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  at  least  125,000  additional  defense  homes  between  now  and  July  1,  1942. 

Besides  this  need  for  125,000  additional  defense  homes  by  the 
middle  of  next  year,  the  President  has  already  determined  that  there 
is  a  need  for  the  125,000  defense  homes  for  which  allocations  have 
already  been  made.  So  that  there  is  now  a  recognized  need  for  at 
least  250,000  defense  homes  to  be  provided  under  the  public-housing 
program. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  this  vital  need  for  defense  housing, 
but,  gentlemen,  there  is  an  equally  vital  need  for  placing  the  respon- 
sibility for  defense  housing  in  one  place  and  in  making  sure  that 
the  responsibility  is  placed  with  an  organization  that  has  demon- 
strated its  competence  in  this  highly  complex  and  novel  field. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  housing 
for  defense  workers  at  rents  they  can  afford,  because  much  of  the 
alleged  defense  housing  is  being  provided  today  at  rents  that  they 
can't  afford,  of  which  I  will  have  more  to  say  later.  There  are  acute 
housing  shortages  because  of  defense  activities  in  many  areas,  and 
gentlemen,  regretfully,  but  for  the  record,  I  want  to  predict  now 
desperate  housing  conditions  in  many  defense  centers  next  winter 
that  will  hamper  the  defense  program,  that  will  cause  dangerous 
congestion,  and  that  I  fear  are  going  to  cause  serious  epidemics.  I 
do  not  make  that  statement  lightly.  I  make  it  after  most  careful 
surveys  through  our  local  housing  authorities  as  a  result  of  what 
has  happened  throughout  this  country.  All  of  this  could  have  been 
avoided  if  there  had  been  an  early  enough  recognition  of  the  real 
housing  need  and  if  the  tested  machinery  of  established  housing 
agencies  had  been  used  to  meet  that  need. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  most  serious  part  of  my  speech. 
In  an  effort  to  facilitate  "business  as  usual"  in  the  field  of  defense 
housing,  a  device  was  evolved  by  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator 
to  utilize  the  desperate  need  of  defense  workers  for  shelter  in  order 
to  force  them  into  the  purchase  of  homes.  That  work  was  added 
to  the  other  work  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  as  title  VI. 
I  would  like  to  characterize  title  VI  for  the  record  as  the  most 
vicious  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  within  my  mem- 
ory in  the  field  of  housing,  under  the  spur  and  drive  of  selfish 
real-estate  interests.    I  will  have  much  to  say  of  that  as  I  go  along. 

Title  VI  of  the  F.  H.  A.  not  only  does  not  produce  homes  within 
the  means  of  the  average  defense  worker — and  I  have  detailed  figures 
on  that — but  it  diverts  part  of  the  workers'  pay  check  into  the  pur- 
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chase  of  a  house  that  he  will  probably  lose  when  he  loses  his  job 
at  the  end  of  the  defense  emergency.  Title  VI  takes  advantage  of 
the  workers'  need  for  shelter,  to  saddle  him  with  a  continuing  burden 
of  payments  on  a  house  that  he  possibly  or  probably  will  not  want 
or  need  when  the  defense  emergency  is  over.  Title  VI  operates 
to  increase  installment  selling  now,  at  the  very  time  when  installment 
selling  to  avoid  inflation  should  be  discouraged.  Title  VI  will  be 
deflationary  when  the  defense  emergency  is  over,  and  thousands 
of  defense  workers  will  lose  their  homes,  under  foreclosure,  and  the 
homes  will  be  dumped  on  the  real-estate  market  to  constitute  a  blan- 
ket on  all  building  at  the  very  time  when  we  need  a  building  boom. 
A  public  policy  designed  to  anchor  to  home  ownership  low-income 
defense  workers  whose  employment  status  is  least  secure,  is  ill-con- 
ceived, unsound,  and  subversive  of  the  true  American  ideal  of  sound 
and  permanent  home  ownership. 

Under  the  terms  of  title  VI,  the  banker  and  the  builder  are  given 
100  percent  protection  by  the  Government  for  the  risk  they  are  assum- 
ing.   There  is  absolutely  no  protection  of  any  kind  given  the  worker. 

Title  VI  will  divert  into  the  purchase  of  the  house  part  of  the  weekly 
j^ay  check  which  should  go  into  the  savings  bank  or  defense  bonds  as 
protection  against  the  rainy  day  that  may  come  when  the  defense 
emergency  is  over. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record,  if  I  may,  a 
letter  that  was  written  under  circumstances  that  may  perhaps  account 
for  its  somewhat  overemotional  tone.  When  title  VI  was  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  I  was  having  the  newspapers  read  to 
me  because  of  an  eye  operation  in  a  New  York  hospital,  and  I  became 
so  excited  about  the  thing  that  I  drafted  a  letter  which  I  insisted  upon 
sending  to  the  Vice  President,  as  the  bill  was  then  in  the  Senate,  and  to 
various  other  people  immediately  concerned  with  what  I  thought  was  a 
vicious  thing.  The  only  reason  I  touch  upon  these  personal  matters, 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  mentioned,  is  that  the  letter  has,  as  I  re- 
read it  now,  a  rather  emotional  tone.  The  facts  are  as  I  there  state 
them,  and  I  would  like  you  to  allow  me  to  put  it  in  the  record  as  evi- 
dence that  my  criticisms  today  aren't  recent  or  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened,  but  are  on  the  basis  of  study  made  then.    May  I  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Straus.  It  is  dated  March  20, 1941. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  A  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  which  is  so 
inimical  to  the  cause  of  proper  housing  for  working  people  that  I  cannot  refrahi 
from  expressing  my  views  about  it. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3575)  in  effect  provides  100  percent  financing  for  speculative 
builders  of  houses  to  be  sold  to  workers  in  defense  areas.  Supporters  of  the  bill 
urge  its  enactment  on  the  ground  that  uncertainty  of  continued  employment  in 
such  areas  prevents  private  builders  from  putting  up  houses,  even  with  90  percent 
financing  provided  under  the  present  Federal  Housing  Administration  Act. 

If  continuation  of  industrial  activity  in  these  areas  in  so  uncertain  that  builders 
will  not  go  ahead  with  90  percent  low  interest  mortgages  insured  by  the  Govern- 
ment, then  H.  R.  3575  is  worse  than  bad  business — it  is  certain  to  load  the 
defense  workers  with  houses  for  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  continue  payments 
when  the  defense  emergency  is  over. 

The  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  to  give  away  millions  of  public 
funds  to  speculative  builders  to  enable  them  to  sell  homes  on  tlie  installment  plan 
to  workers  whose  probable  inability  to  meet  the  installments  is  the  very  justifica- 
tion urged  for  enactment  of  the  bill. 
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After  the  defense  emergency  is  over,  when  the  purchasers  have  lost  their 
homes  and  their  savings  tied  up  in  these  homes,  the  houses  will  be  dumped  on 
the  real-estate  market,  clogging  it  at  a  very  time  when  there  will  be  need  for 
construction   on   a   large   scale   to   take  up   the   slack   in   employment. 

H.  R.  3575  is  a  speculative  real-estate  operator's  dream  come  true.  To 
pass  it  would  make  the  Government  a  party  to  a  scheme  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  all  the  risks,  the  workers  will  endure  all  the  hardships,  and 
the  only  beneficiaries  will  be  a  few  real-estate  speculators  operating  with 
Government  funds. 

The  $100,000,000  provided  in  the  bill  is  only  the  beginning.  May  I  earnestly 
urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  those  pushing  this 
bill — men  who  are  willing  to  use  the  defense  emergency  as  a  smoke  screen 
for  the  enactment  of  a  piece  of  vicious  legislation  that  would  go  far  toward 
nullifying  all  the  housing  progress  of  the  past  few  years. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Nathan  Straus. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Vice  President.  The  same  letter 
was  sent  to  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director  General,  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  and  a  carbon  copy  to  Hon.  John  M.  Carmody, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

I  want  to  dwell  on  this  a  little  more,  if  you  will  allow  me.  The 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  was  the  agency 
that  put  over  this  legislation,  in  its  confidential  weekly  letter,  dated 
April  14,  1941,  proclaimed  with  what  I  term  refreshing  candor : 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  title  VI  program  is  that  it  hasn't  a  great  many 
restrictions.  A  builder  has  no  strings  on  him  as  to  who  should  rent  or  buy 
his  homes. 

Moreover,  the  association  pointed  the  way  clearly  to  future  objec- 
tives in  the  same  letter  with  these  words : 

The  $100,000,000  will  be  exhausted  quickly,  perhaps  within  2  or  3  weeks. 
If  this  new  plan  of  Federal  Housing  Administi-ation  financing  works  well 
and   builders   and   realtors   are   satisfied   with    it     *      *      *. 

You  notice  that  wording  [reading] : 

If  this  new  plan  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  financing  works  well  and 
builders  and  realtors  are  satisfied  with  it    *    *    *. 

Not  if  the  public  is  satisfied,  not  the  defense  housing  program, 
not  the  workers  in  national  defense,  but  the  builders  and  realtors. 
They  put  it  over,  and  they  are  frank  about  telling  us  so.    [Reading :] 

If  this  new  plan  of  Federal  Housing  Administration  financing  works  well 
and  builders  and  realtors  are  satisfied  with  it,  it  is  proposed  that  Congress 
be  asked  to  increase  the  amount  by  another  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars. 

They  prophesied  correctly,  gentlemen.  In  September  the  F.  H.  A.'s 
powers  under  title  VI  were  increased  by  $200,000,000. 

On  September  19, 1941,  at  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
I  said — and  I  want  to  read  two  brief  statements  from  that  speech 
again  merely  as  an  indication  that  what  I  am  giving  you  isn't  new  or 
isn't  half-baked,  but  things  that  I  have  been  thinking  about  and  saying 
for  a  long  time.    This  is  a  quotation  from  that  speech. 

Private  enterprise,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
has  thus  been  unable  to  provide  any  substantial  supply  of  housing  within  the 
means  of  families  with  incomes  similar  to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  defense 
workers.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  beliet^e  that,  under  the  stress  of  a  nafional 
emergency  with  prices  rising,  private  enterprise  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  a  few  months  what  it  has  been   unable  to  accomplish  over  the   last  few 
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years  *  *  *.  It  is  dangerous  to  delude  ourselves  with  the  assumption  that 
private  enterprise  can  do  or  will  do  what  any  study  of  the  figures  will  demon- 
strate it  cannot  possibly  do. 

And  further,  again  quoting: 

We  do  not  have  to  devise  a  new  method  of  doing  the  job  or  to  guess  at  the 
results  that  it  will  produce.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  whether  costs  will  be 
low  enough  or  completion  dates  quick  enough.  For  there  is  a  Government 
agency  now  engaged  in  building  defense  housing  and  doing  it  quickly  and 
well  *  *  *.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  local  housing  authorities  operating  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  program. 

It  is  sad  to  realize  how  much  further  along  we  would  be  if  that 
advice  had  been  heeded.  Since  that  speech,  economic  conditions  have 
improved,  but  the  basic  situation  is  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  figures  on  the  incomes  of  defense  families 
and  the  housing  that  is  provided  by  private  enterprise  with  the  aid 
of  the  F.  H.  A.  The  figures  are  brief,  simple,  and  they  go  into  one 
paragraph. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  families  of  defense  workers  today  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,750  a  year,  and  can  afford  to  pay  not  more 
than  $30  a  month  rent  on  the  generally  accepted  basis.  This  estimate  is 
based  upon  a  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Emploj^ment  Security  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  families  of  de- 
fense workers,  a  little  less  than  half,  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,750 
a  year,  and  can  afford  to  pay  not  more  than  $30  a  month  rent. 

The  F,  H.  A.  from  1935  to  1940 — this  is  their  own  record — provided 
rental  housing  of  which  only  1.9  percent  rented  for  $30  or  less,  and 
were  within  the  means  of  families  with  incomes  of  $1,750  or  less. 

The  F.  H.  A.  in  1940 — and  I  am  taking  the  most  favorable  figures — 
provided  single  family  houses  only  9.5  percent  of  which  were  within 
the  means  of  workers  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,750. 

In  essence,  45  percent  of  your  defense  workers  are  in  an  area  where, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  private  enterprise  is  unable 
to  meet  their  needs.  That  was  true  when  I  made  that  original  speech. 
It  is  equally  true  today.  And  that  fact  has  never  been  frankly  faced 
and  recognized  in  terms  of  legislation  designed  to  provide  housing  for 
these  people,  which  can  be  provided  only  under  a  public-housing  pro- 
gram. We  continue  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  real-estate 
lobby  that  says  that  private  enterprise  will  do  the  job. 

I  want  to  get  now  into  the  subject  of  priorities.  The  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordinator's  desire  to  expand  his  operating  functions  and  his 
predolictions  for  private  housing  are  playing  havoc  today  with  the 
whole  priorities  situation.  About  4  or  5  weeks  ago,  when  S.  P.  A.  B. 
was  set  up,  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  through  his  representative,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan Jones,  sent  for  me,  and  within  48  hours  we  had  a  system  worked 
out  whereby  this  housing  in  defense  areas  under  way  by  the  U.  S.  H.  A., 
under  its  regular  slum-clearance  program,  would  get  priorities.  The 
Defense  Housing  Coordinator  said  no,  that  no  priority  would  be 
granted  without  his  approval.  I  again  inquired  as  to  what  the  U.  S. 
H.  A.  should  do  to  obtain  his  approval.  I  was  not  able  to  find  out,  and 
I  still  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  wants,  although  we  have  submitted 
many,  many  applications  to  him  in  the  form  which  we  thought  would 
suit  his  wishes. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Coordinator  only  yesterday  directed  the  U.  S. 
H.  A.  to  submit  to  his  office  for  review  all  plans  and  all  specifications 
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for  projects  asking  for  priorities.  Gentlemen,  some  of  those  plans 
weigh  30,  40,  50  pounds  apiece — some  of  them  over  a  hundred  pounds. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason,  except  a  grasping  for  power,  that  the  Co- 
ordinator should  set  up  a  duplicating  technical  staff  to  make  such 
reviews.  The  O.  P.  M.  is  fully  content  that  the  technical  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  H.  A.  can  review  plans  and  specifications  submitted  by  local  au- 
thorities, and  can  make  necessary  eliminations  of  scarce  materials. 

My  position,  gentlemen,  is  this :  Once  the  Housing  Coordinator  has 
defined  defense  housing  critical  areas,  and  once  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  has 
certified  that  it  is  constructing  houses  in  these  areas  and  that  we 
will  make  such  housing  available  on  a  preferred  basis  to  defense 
workers,  the  O.  P.  M.  ought  to  have  the  green  light  to  give  priorities 
at  once.  The  O.  P.  M.,  let  me  emphasize,  is  ready,  and  has  been  ready 
for  over  a  month,  to  do  so,  but  there  has  been  a  delay,  and  there  is  still 
a  delay  that  is  criminal  in  its  effect  on  housing  in  defense  centers  next 
winter  due  to  interference  by  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 

The  U.  S.  H.  A.  is  receiving  splendid  cooperation  from  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson's  office.  The  procedure  between  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  and  the  O.  P.  M. 
w^as  agreed  upon  more  than  a  month  ago,  but  the  Coordinator  con- 
tinues to  hold  things  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Housing  Coordinator 
is  now  holding  in  his  office  applications  for  83  projects  urgently  needed 
for  defense  workers  on  which  the  work  is  being  held  up  because  he 
won't  allow  those  applications  to  go  through  to  the  O.  P.  M.  as  applica- 
tions for  priorities. 

Under  date  of  October  15,  1941, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  priorities  committee  of  the  Western  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Authorities,  a  very  representative  body  on  the  coast,  comprising 
all  the  local  housing  authorities.  May  I  read  a  little  piece  of  that  let- 
ter in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Straus  (reading)  : 

It  does  seem  very  strange  that  speculative  builders  in  San  Francisco  are  ob- 
taining priorities  vv'ith  no  difficulty  while  our  low-rent  housing  program  is  now 
completely  stopped. 

That  was  dated  October  15,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  that  from  Fatlier  McLaughlin  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Is  Father  McLaughlin  chairman  of  the  priorities  com- 
mittee ?  No ;  I  don't  think  he  is.  I  think  this  is  from  Mr.  Evers,  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  is  chairman  of  the  entire  authority. 

Mr.  Straus.  Father  McLaughlin  is  chairman  of  this  organization, 
and  tliis  man  is  only  chairman  of  its  priorities  committee.  He  is  Al 
Evers,  I  am  almost  sure,  the  executive  director  of  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Father  McLaughlin  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee and  set  out  some  of  the  things ^ 

Mr.  Straus  (interposing).  Am  I  duplicating? 

The  Chairman.  No.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  took  roughly  the  same  position  you  do  on  decentrali- 
zation and  on  the  desirability  of  consulting  the  local  housing  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  Straus  (reading) : 

It  does  seem  very  strange  that  speculative  buildeVs  In  San  Francisco  are  ob- 
taining i)riorities  with  no  difficulty  while  our  low-rent  housing  program  is  now 
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completely  stopped.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  interests  of  common  sense  to  allow 
one  branch  of  the  Government  to  complete  its  program  without  being  stopped 
by  another? 

Of  course,  he  feels  very  keenly  about  it  because  his  project  is  1  of 
those  83  that  are  reposing  in  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator's  office. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  about  the  end  of  my  statement.  I  have  deemed 
it  vitally  important  to  speak  in  general  terms,  to  enunciate  general 
principles,  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  atmosphere.  It  seems  to  me  fun- 
damental that  tested  machinery  and  not  new  devices  should  be  used 
in  the  emergency.  It  seems  to  me  fundamental  that  the  facts  about 
speed  and  costs  and  adequate  planning  are  the  only  safe  guides  as  to 
where  competence  rests.  It  seems  to  me  fundamental  that  these  things 
must  be  said  and  that  we  must  seek,  with  your  assistance,  to  have  them 
acted  upon. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Hatch.  Your  testimony  has  impressed  me,  Mr.  Straus.  It 
has  reminded  me  of  a  fable  I  read  one  time.  There  was  a  man  who  set 
out  to  build  a  house,  and,  being  a  considerate  man,  he  called  in  all  of 
his  neighbors.  He  wanted  to  get  their  ideas  on  the  kind  of  house  he 
should  build.  They  all  advised  him,  and  he  consulted  and  consulted, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  confusion  and  the  lack  of  agreement,  the  poor 
man  never  built  his  house.  He  worried  all  the  balance  of  his  life  as 
to  which  of  these  proverbs  were  true:  "In  the  multitude  of  counsel 
there  is  wisdom."    And  the  other:  "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

Mr.  Straus.  It  fits  in  perfectly. 

I  think  you  could  steer  a  middle  course.  I  believe  in  a  multitude 
of  counsel,  but  I  do  believe  that  one  person  should  be  put  in  charge 
and  should  be  held  responsible  for  doing  the  job. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  also  believe  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  people  who  are  familiar 
with  local  building  conditions  and  who  are  on  the  ground  are  much 
more  likely  to  know  how  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  come  up 
than  somebody  sitting  in  an  office  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Straus.  I  do  believe  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  common  sense  and  ought 
to  go  without  much  argument. 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Fulton? 

Mr.  Fui.TON.  I  wanted  to  raise  a  question  of  cost  plus,  Mr.  Straus. 
The  usual  argument  for  cost  plus  is  that  despite  its  obvious  defects, 
it  leads  to  rapidity,  and  in  our  investigation  we  noticed  that  the 
P.  B.  A.  had  had  112  cost-plus  projects  out  of  a  total  of  147,  and 
that  your  organization  had  let  none,  and  yet  our  comparisons  of  time 
and  speed  indicated  that  you  succeeded  in  making  even  a  better 
record  in  that  respect  than  the  P.  B.  A.  Could  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  your  attitude  toward  cost-plus  and  whether  you  think 
it  necessary  that  we  use  that  rather  defective  instrumentality  in  this 
defense  housing  program? 

Mr.  Straus.  First,  I  personally  dislike  cost-plus  jobs.  I  was  in 
private  business  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  always  avoided  them. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  cost-plus  used, 
and  I  had  a  feeling  at  the  time  that  it  was  first  started  that  it  was 
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just  seeking  an  excuse  for  delays,  to  say  that  the  competitive  bidding 
system  was  what  was  causing  the  deLays  of  the  P.  B.  A.  That  is 
not  seeking  its  true  cause.  We  have  been  successful  in  using  com- 
petitive bidding  and  not  cost-plus.  We  have,  I  think,  consistently 
bettered  the  speed  records  of  the  other  Government  agencies  by 
reason  of  a  more  efficient  technical  staff.  If  you  want  to  question 
more  in  detail,  Mr.  Seaver,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Development, 
is  here  and  could  talk  better  on  that  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  least  you  have  found  it  possible  both  to  achieve 
the  same  speed  and  to  make  the  saving  incident  to  accepting  the 
lowest  bid  in  your  work. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Straus,  in  fairness  to  your  agency,  I  suppose 
we  ought  to  say  that  we  had  two  investigators  over  there  for  the 
better  part  of  a  month,  and  we  don't  find,  perhaps  due  to  our  care- 
lessness, any  subjects  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  ^s  very  gratifying,  sir,  and  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  our  staff,  which,  I  want  to  emphasize,  really  deserves  the  credit 
for  building  up  an  organization  which,  for  efficiency  in  doing  its  job, 
is  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  I  have  seen  in  business  or  in  public 
life.  We  have  created  something  there,  a  technical  staff,  to  do  public 
housing  through  local  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  dealing  through  local  agencies. 

Mr.  Straus.  Through  local  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  to  utilize  the  people  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  staff  is  merely  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  use  of  the  local  agency ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Strau.  Absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  answer  to  the  whole  situation,  and 
it  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  compliment  you  on  what  you  have 
accomplished,  and  I  hope  that  the  statement  which  you  have  made  will 
have  some  effect  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  so  we  can  use  local  agencies 
to  carry  on  the  rest  of  this  program. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Straus.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  Friday  at  10 :  30,  when  we  will  talk 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:25  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10:30 
a.  m.,  Friday,  October  31, 1941.) 
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FEIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,   1941 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate 

THE  National  Defense  Program. 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:38  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on 
Wednesday,  October  29, 1941,  in  room  318,  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena- 
ator  Harry  S.  Truman  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Harry  S.  Truman  (chairman)  and  Senator  Tom 
Connally. 

Present  also :  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  chief  counsel ;  Charles  P.  Clark,  asso- 
ciate chief  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Ewing,  will  you  please  take  the  chairs  ? 

Both  of  you  have  been  sworn  by  this  committee,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ewing,  do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fulton  will  proceed  with  the  examination. 

TESTIMONY  OF  I.  W.  WILSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ALUMINUM  CO. 
OF  AMERICA,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. ;  AND  OSCAR  R.  EWING,  HUGHES, 
HUBBARD  &  EWING,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  COUNSEL,  ALUMINUM  CO. 
OF  AMERICA 

negotiations  between  GOVEKNMENT  and  ALCOA  TO  INCREASE  ALUMINUM 

PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Wilson,  are  you  familiar  with  the  negotiations 
that  have  existed  with  respect  to  the  possible  increase  in  the  aluminum 
and  alumina  production  of  the  Nation  which  was  started  some  time  in 
May  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  O.  P.  M.  you  refer  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  O.  P.  M.,  the  Defense  Plant,  or  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  any  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  I  think  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the  negotia- 
tions or  discussions  with  O.  P.  M.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  any 
further  negotiations  with  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  is  because  Mr.  Arthur  Davis  has  more  or 
less  exclusively  conducted  those  negotiations,  instead  of  yourself? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Did  he  inform  you  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  he 
was  having  and  what  was  said  by  him  and  what  was  said  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  would  say  that  he  did  not  in  any  such  detail  as 
that.  In  a  general  way  I  was  advised  of  what  the  developments  were, 
but  not  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  are  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  production  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  as  such  did  you  not  follow  closely  all  proposals 
that  were  made  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  or  were  made  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  the  O.  P.  M.,  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Or  with  the  Defense  Plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  were  to  my  knowledge  no  detailed  discussions 
with  Defense  Plant  Corporation  as  to  the  program.  The  discussions 
with  Defense  Plant  Corporation  have  been  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tract to  cover  the  program  as  recommended  by  O.  P.  M.  and  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  be  the  official  in  charge  of  construction  and 
operation  of  these  plants  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  would  as  far  as  operation.  As  far  as  con- 
struction, our  chief  engineer  is  the  one  who  would  have  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  he  a  vice  president? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  he  a  subordinate  of  yours? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  About  the  early  part  of  May,  shortly  before  the  middle 
of  May,  the  committee  developed  from  the  O.  P.  M.  that  they  had 
tlien  discovered  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  aluminum  capacity 
of  the  country  by  approximately  600,000,000  pounds  annually.^  Did 
the  O.  P.  M.  ask  the  Aluminum  Co.  to  formulate  a  specific  proposal 
as  to  what  it  was  willing  to  do  in  that  connection  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  general,  I  believe  the  answer  to  the  question  is  yes, 
that  we  had  numerous  or  nearly  constant  discussions  with  O.  P.  M. 
in  regard  to  increasing  the  production  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Starting  when? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Starting  at  the  time  practically  that  the  Defense 
Council  was  formed  in  June  1940,  and  the  Defense  Council  then  was 
subsequently  succeeded  by  O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  there  was  any  suggestion 
of  increasing  the  capacity  by  this  600,000,000  pounds  that  is  now  under 
discussion? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  don't  recall  the  exact  time,  but  I  think  that  was 
a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  May.  I  w^ould  have  thought  that  was 
possibly  in  early  June  of  1941. 

The  Chairman.  June  of  1941? 

Mr.  W1L8ON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  you  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Batt's  testimony  to 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  the  O.  P.  M.  decided  we  needed  the 
600,000,000.  That  wns  early  in  May.  What  is  the  first  conference 
5'ou  can  recall  that  had  anything  to  do  with  carrying  out  that  600,- 
000,000  program?  ' 


^  See  Hearings  Part  3. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  if  I  have  the  approximate  dates  correctly  in  my 
memory,  we  had  a  discussion  with  O.  P.  M.  early  in  May  at  which 
time  I  thought  that  the  figure  mentioned  was  about  300,000  000  or 
400,000,000  pounds.  I  don't  think  it  had  reached  the  600,000,000  stage 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  show  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Knudsen  to  Mr.  Jones 
dated  May  24  and  ask  you  if  that  does  not  refresh  your  recollection 
of  the  600,000,000,  which  is  the  exact  figure  Mr.  Batt  has  discussed 
with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  never  seen  this  letter  of  May  24  from  Mr. 
Knudsen  to  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  did  you  first  learn,  Mr,  Wilson,  that  the  United 
States  had  been  recommended  by  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment to  increase  its  capacity  by  600,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  pick  out  of  my 
memory,  Mr.  Fulton.  I  would  have  thought  it  was  early  in  June. 
If  there  were  something  that  would  refresh  my  recollection.  I  do 
know  that  during  May,  the  early  part  of  May,  we  were  discussing  a 
very  major  expansion,  but  I  don't  think  that  the  figures  mentioned 
at  that  time  were  as  large  as  600,000,000. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  simi^ly  that  it  wasn't  at  that  time  said  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  would  do  the  whole  600,000,000  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing with  you  what  fraction  you  were  willing  to  undertake  to  do 
and  on  what  terms.     Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  not  correct.  The  background  leading  up  to 
those  discussions  early  in  May  were  continuous  discussions  during 
which  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  had  offered  to  expand  its  produc- 
tion to  whatever  extent  it  was  in  the  first  place  felt  increased  produc- 
tion was  desirable;  and,  in  the  second  place  that  power  could  be  made 
available  for  that  expansion ;  and  the  third  factor  which  had  not  en- 
tered into  it  but  naturally  would  be  a  controlling  factor  if  the  program 
was  expanded  very  largely,  would  have  been  the  financial  ability  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  undertake  that  expansion  on  its  own 
credit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Without  borrowing  money  or  pledging  its  assets? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  have  needed  to  borrow  money  but  might 
have  exhausted  its  present  facilities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  you  produce  any  proposals  that  you  made  to 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  on  any  part  of  this  600,000,000 
program.    I  understand  you  wrote  a  letter  in  May. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  first  wrote  a  letter  in  April,  I  believe  April  17. 

Mr.  Fulton.  May  we  have  that  letter? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  sorry ;  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  that  with  me. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  May  letter  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ewing  has  it.  In  the  April  17  letter,  in  the  letter  I 
refer  to  as  the  April  17  letter,  we  made  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
thought  an  additional  100,000,000  pounds  of  production  could  be  ob- 
tained if  the  power  at  the  locations  we  proposed  to  make  the  expan- 
sions could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  what  location  was  that,  Mr.  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Those  were  at  Alcoa,  Tenn. ;  Massena,  N.  Y. ;  and  I 
think  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  with  Bonneville  power. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  particular  block  of  power 
that  had  been  allocated  to  any  other  company  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  don't  recall  that  there  was  any  question  such  as 
that. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Was  the  power  at  Vancouver  power  that  was  available 
there  at  that  time  free  from  any  option  to  any  other  company  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  far  as  we  know ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  not  power  that  had  been  allocated  to  plants  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no, 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  what  terms  were  you  proposing  to  build  those  three 
plants?    Would  the  Aluminum  Co.  build  them  themselves? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Aluminum  Co.  themselves  would  build  them  as 
part  of  their  own  plants  already  at  those  locations. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  with  its  own  funds,  to  be  raised  by  bond  issue  or 
open-market  credit  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Presumably  open-market  credit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  the  O.  P.  M.  indicate  an  interest  in  having  those 
built? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  had. 

Mr,  Fulton.  Did  they  make  any  recommendation  with  respect  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  not  in  response  to  the  April  17  letter. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  they  advise  you  to  see  any  persons  with  respect 
to  the  power  or  did  you  have  any  negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
power  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  I  know  we  did  have,  but  I  can't  recall  the  exact 
sequence  at  that  time.  I  know  that  on  May  3  or  4,  that  is  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  we  had  a  detailed  discussion  with  the  O.  P.  M.  people 
in  charge  of  the  aluminum  program  and  as  a  result  of  that  discussion 
we  changed  the  program  as  suggested  in  our  letter  of  April  17  pro- 
vided, if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Knudsen 
on  May  12  so  that  the  May  12  recommendation  was  a  substitute  for 
the  April  17. 

Mr.  Fulton,  May  we  have  the  copy  that  Mr.  Ewing  has  of  that 
letter? 

(The  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Fulton.) 

Mr,  Fulton,  Well,  you  state  here  that  Alcoa  suggests  subject  to 
further  consideration  and  change,  the  following  program :  to  enlarge 
the  Alcoa,  Tenn,,  plant  ^ — 

for  the  production  of  an  additional  30,000,000  pounds  per  annum  of  aluminum, 
Office  of  Pi'oduction  Management  or  other  Government  agency  to  arrange  for 
the  purchase  by  Alcoa  of  the  necessary  power  (40,000  kilowatts)  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  on  terms  and  at  a  price  acceptable  to  Alcoa. 

Did  you  state  to  the  O,  P.  M,  what  those  terms  and  prices  that  were 
acceptable  to  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Wilson,  No  ;  we  did  not, 

Mr,  Fulton.  Did  you  ever  build  any  plant  there,  or  anywhere  else, 
with  your  own  funds? 

Mr,  Wilson.  We  have  built  a  great  many  plants  with  our  own 
funds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  mean  at  any  time  after  this  date.  May  12.  At  that 
time  you  expected  to  use  your  own  money.  Have  you  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  any  plant  there  at  Alcoa  or  anywhere  else  with  your 
own  funds? 


1  See  Exhibit  No.  149,  appendix,  p.  2808, 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  we  have  built  three  new  units  which  are  being 
constructed  at  Alcoa  today,  to  be  completed  early  in  next  year. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Units  that  you  started  after  the  12th  of  May  of  this 
year  in  accordance  with  this  program? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  not  in  accordance  with  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  fact  is  you  abandoned  the  program  of  construct- 
ing any  plants  with  your  own  funds.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  'Wilson.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  My  hesitancy  arose  from 
the  question  as  to  when  we  actually  authorized  the  last  addition  at 
Alcoa,  as  to  whether  it  was  subsequent  to  May  12  or  not,  but  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  program  as  set  out 
in  the  letter  of  May  12,  even  though  it  may  have  been  authorized 
subsequent  to  May  12. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  plant  was  to  come  into 
production  next  year. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Early  next  year. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  by  early  do  you  mean  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  These  are  three  units  each  of  about  30,000,000 
pounds  a  year  capacity.  One  of  them  will  start  about  January,  an- 
other about  February,  and  the  third  about  March.  That  is  the  sched- 
ule laid  for  them.  Possibly  those  can  be  pushed  up  a  month.  If  they 
can  be  they  certainly  will  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Does  that  assist  you  in  determining  when  the  Alcoa 
determined  to  spend  its  money  to  create  those  facilities  by  reason  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  time  that  it  takes  for  you  to  select  sites  and 
order  machinery  and  construct  and  put  into  operation  plants?  Does 
that  assist  you  in  fixing  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Fulton,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind;  none  of  these  three  additional  units  of  Alcoa  are  as  contem- 
plated in  that  program  in  the  letter  of  May  12. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  might  furnish  us  with  the  date  on  which  you 
first  decided  to  build  these  three  units  that  you  talk  of  as  being  avail- 
able next  year  ? 

The  next  subdivision  of  your  letter  refers  to  increasing  the  Massena 
plant  by  an  additional  70,000,000  pounds  per  annum  if  the  O.  P.  M. 
or  some  other  governmental  agency  should  arrange  for  the  purchase 
by  Alcoa  of  the  necessary  power  on  terms  and  at  a  price  acceptable 
to  Alcoa.  That  is  one  of  the  places  where  you  are  planning  to  expand 
production  in  a  plant  to  be  built  with  Government  funds,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  in  that  case  you  originally  proposed  to  use  your 
own  money  to  construct  the  plant,  but  you  have  now  decided  to  use 
Government  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  a  quite  different  program.  The  program  you 
refer  to  from  the  letter  of  May  12  was  based  on  power  to  be  available 
from  Canada.  It  subsequently  developed  that  that  power  would  not 
be  available. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  other  power  would  or  might  be  available.  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  other  power  would  or  might  be  available 
which  could  be  used  at  Massena ;  the  power  you  intend  to  use  will  be 
available  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  of  course. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  What  is  the  difference?  Is  it  because  the  power  will 
cost  more  money  and  therefore  you  want  the  Government  to  be  operat- 
ing the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  aren't  making  that  decision  at  all,  Mr.  Fulton. 
That  is  a  decision  on  the  part  of  O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  O.  P.  M.  said  to  you  that  they  preferred  that  you 
not  build  the  plants  with  your  money  but  that  you  should  use  Govern- 
ment money? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  believe  they  put  it  just  that  way,  but  when 
this  program  did  not  materialize,  the  next  thing  we  know  we  are  told 
that  the  Government  has  this  specific  program  which  I  believe  was  in 
their  release  of  June  27. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  were  you  informed  and  by  whom  that  the 
O.  P.  M.  was  not  interested  in  your  building  this  plant  with  your  own 
money,  or  did  they  just  drop  the  negotiations  and  let  them  fall? 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  believe  that  that  program  dropped  out  of  the  pic- 
ture when  it  became  apparent  both  to  O,  P.  M.  and  to  us  that  this 
Canadian  power  would  not  be  available.  The  O.  P.  M.  took  part  in 
those  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  power  with  us  because 
of  the  necessity  of  Government  permits  and  governmental  allocations 
in  Canada — that  is,  Dominion  allocations  in  Canada — and  the  negotia- 
tions were  largely  with  the  power  coordinator  (I  believe  that  is  his 
title),  in  Canada.  They  were  aware  as  quickly  as  we  were  that  this 
program  wasn't  possible  of  carrying  out. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  at  a  later  date,  I  take  it  sopie  weeks  later, 
the  O.  P.  M.,  without  having  any  suggestion  from  the  Aluminum  Co., 
made  up  another  program  in  which  the  O.  P.  M.  volunteered  that  it 
should  be  a  plant  at  Massena,  a  Government  plant,  and  not  one  built 
with  Alcoa  money  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  quite  correct,  and  very  decidedly  without  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Aluminum  Co. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  Aluminum  Co.  was  at  all  times  willing  to  build 
that  plant  with  its  own  money  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  were  willing  to  make  expansions  in  plant,  whether 
at  Massena  or  at  Alcoa,  or  at  Vancouver,  but  w^e  were  finally  told,  or 
led  to  believe,  I  do  not  recall  that  I  heard  any  specific  statement  to  this 
effect,  but  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
make  any  more  expansion  ourselves. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  who  stated  that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  said  I  cannot  recall  the  definite  statement  to  that 
effect,  but  I  obtained  that  impression,  and  I  can't  point  out  just  where 
or  how. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  doesn't  stand  out  in  your  mind  that  some  officer 
of  the  Government  says  to  the  company  that  it  cannot  use  its  own 
funds  to  produce  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  doesn't  stand  out  in  my  mind  specifically,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, but  there  had  been  for  a  long  period  of  time — by  that  I  mean 
weeks  or  several  months — in  all  of  our  discussions  as  to  what  we  could 
do  and  wished  to  do  in  the  way  of  expansion,  they  w^ere  always  talk- 
ing there  of  what  the  Government  itself  would  do  or  should  do,  so 
that  it  was  a  build-up  of  a  background,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  a 
specific  statement  that  led  up  to  this  June  27  release  when  it  came  out 
to  the  public  that  the  Government  would  embark  on  this  large-scale 
program  in  Government-owned  plants. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  You  don't  suggest  that  until  that  public  release  was 
issued  the  Aluminum  Co.  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  still  considering  the  Aluminum  Co.'s  desire  to  use  its  own 
funds  to  build  the  Massena  plant  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  think  I  got  the  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  immediately  preceding  question.) 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  think  that  we  felt  that  they  were.     I  felt 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  I  think  you  dated  that  release  as  late 
in  June  when  you  referred  to  it  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  believe  it  was  the  27th  of  June.  We  certainly  felt 
that  the  Government  should  be  and  was  interested  in  our  expanding 
production  further  for  the  estimated  or  probable  requirements  for 
aluminum.    We  still  feel  today  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  were  you  talking  with  Mr.  Bunker  about  it  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  before  Mr.  Bunker  was  with  O.  P.  M.,  if  I 
recall  the  sequence  properly.  I  think  he  came  with  O.  P.  M.  early  in 
June. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  would  mean,  then,  that  he  was  not  the  man 
who  told  you  that  the  Government  was  unwilling  to  have  you  use 
your  own  funds  to  build  this  Massena  plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  was  it  Mr.  Holden  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Holden  took  part  in  the  discussions, 
but  as  I  don't  recall  any  specific  statements  to  this  effect,  I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  say  whether  it  was  Mr.  Holden. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Who  else  might  it  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  these  discussions  were  with  Mr.  ISIoffatt,  Mr. 
Alec  Henderson,  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Batt,  and  occasionally  with  Mr. 
Knudsen. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  which  of  those  can  you  state  it  could  not  have 
been — by  reason  of  your  memory  or  by  reason  of  your  knowledge  of 
their  function — try  to  limit  it  down  and  see  who  it  was  that  told  you 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.'s  money  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can't  say  because  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  taking  Mr.  Henderson,  for  example.  Was  his 
function  such  that  he  could  make  such  a  statement  to  you,  or  would 
make  such  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  each  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  I  speak 
of  was  in  a  position  to  have  made  any  statement  to  that  effect  or  to 
have  discussed  that  phase  of  the  situation,  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  recall  whether  two  or  more  of  them  were 
present  at  the  time  the  statement  was  made? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  I  think  we  usually  did  in  our  discussions  meet 
with  two  or  more  on  a  matter  of  major  program  planning. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  of  that  discussion? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Or  did  you  talk  about  it  with  anyone  in  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  whose  memory  might  be  better  than  yours  as  to  who  made 
that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  most  of  those  discussions  Mr.  Davis  took  part, 
and  his  memory  might  be  better  than  mine,  I  don't  know.  It  was 
usually  he  and  I. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  May  12  letter,  you  also 
proposed  to  increase  your  alumina  facilities,  and  I  note  that  you  say 
that  the  money  therefor,  and  I  am  quoting ' — 

will  be  supplied  by  the  Government  to  Alcoa,  either  as  a  loan  or  under  some 
other  plan  whereby  Alcoa  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  providing 
the  money. 

A  loan,  however,  would  mean  that  you  were  assuming  the  capital 
risk  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  Our  thought  was,  as  to  the  possible 
need  of  borrowing  from  the  Government,  that  our  credit  position 
might  be  getting  close  to  the  strained  point  if  not  at  the  strained  point 
because  our  expansion  program  then  under  way  contemplated  some 
$200,000,000  of  expenditures  for  expanding  facilities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  does  the  same  testimony  that  you  gave  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government's  being  unwilling  to  permit  you  to  expand 
your  aluminum  facilities  at  your  own  risk  apply  to  this  expansion  of 
the  alumina  facilities  at  your  own  risk  with  money  loaned  to  you  by 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  didn't  know  at  that  time  that  it  did.  It  subse- 
quently developed  that  that  was  the  position  that  was  taken. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  do  you  know  who  told  you  that  the  Government 
Vv'as  opposed  to  your  taking  this  capital  risk  involved  in  expanding 
the  alumina  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  think  we  were  told  that  at  that  time  in  May. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  when  were  you  so  informed  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  think  it  was  probably  in  July,  sometime  after 
the  June  27  release. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  by  whom  were  you  so  told  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  believe  both  by  Mr.  Bunker  and  Mr.  Batt. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  they  state  why  they  were  opposed  to  your  using 
your  own  funds  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  that  time  the  program  had  then  become  a  set  one 
for  Government  plants  for  the  smelting  of  aluminum  and  they  stated 
that  it  was  their  opinion  or  their  policy  or  their  recommendation,  T 
believe  probably  recommendation,  that  the  Government-owned 
smelting  plants  should  be  backed  by  Government-owned  alumina  pro- 
duction facilities  sufficient  to  operate  those  Government -owned  smelt- 
ing plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  they  say  or  in  any  other  of  their  conversations  did 
they  refer  to  the  fact  that  your  offer  to  build  these  plants  at  your  own 
risk  was  coupled  with  a  condition  ? — and  I  quote : 

for  the  curtailment  of  the  production  of  the  Government  plant  in  the  event  of 
diminution  of  consumption  of  aluminum,  and  so  that,  if  operated  after  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  the  production  from  the  Government  plant  will  not  be  prejudicial 
to  the  privately  owned  plants  then  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  never  discussed  with  O.  P.  M.  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  never  referred  to  the  conditions  that  you  were 
attnchins:  to  the  offer? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  I  take  it  that  even  though  you  made  proposals 
dated  May  12,  a  period  of  6  or  7  weeks  elapsed  before  any  program 


1  See  Exhibit  No.  149,  appendix,  p.  2808,  at  p.  2809. 
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was  submitted  to  you  by  the  O.  P.  M.,  and  then  that  program  was  one 
which  precluded  you  from  using  your  own  funds  in  connection  with 
the  expansion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  program  was  not  submitted  to  us,  Mr.  Fulton. 
That  program  was  announced  by  O.  P.  M.  and  the  public  press,  and 
that  is  the  first  advice  we  had  of  it.  That  wasn't  submitted  to  us  for 
any  comments  we  might  make. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  O.  P.  M.  specifically 
determined  the  amounts  that  were  to  be  produced  by  you  and  the 
places  in  a  general  way  where  it  was  to  be  produced  without  even 
consulting  you  first? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  was  later.  That  was  after  June  27.  They 
didn't  announce  who  would  operate  these  plants  until  July  15,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  between  the  announcement  of  June 
27  and  July  15  they  then  consulted  with  us  as  to  which  of  these 
plants  we  were  to  operate,  but  the  program  for  the  plants  was  set 
before  consulting  with  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Looking  at  that  date  of  June,  that  is  the  day  after 
the  committee's  report  on  aluminum  was  submitted,  and  on  that  day 
the  O.  P.  M.  anno.unced  that  it  had  a  program,  but  you  are  now 
telling  us  that  its  program  was  one  that  it  hadn't  even  discussed 
with  you  and  which  was  simply  a  generality  as  to  places  where  power 
was  available.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  wasn't  any  program  at  all  then,  was  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  program.  If  I  recall  it  cor- 
rectly, that  program  was  based  on  a  study  made  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  a  joint  study  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Power  Division  of  O.  P.  M.,  as  to  where  power 
could  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  it  was  not  based  on  any  study  of  the  aluminum 
companies  that  might  be  engaged  in  production,  or  of  what  those 
cornpanies  were  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  far  as  your  company  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Mr.  Fulton,  do  you  want  to  put  this  letter  in  the 
record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Let's  put  it  in  the  record  so  that  we  will  know 
what  we  are  talking  about, 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  149"  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  on  p.  2808.) 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  on  the  14th  of  July  it  was  proposed  that  you 
would  have,  I  think,  a  total  of  340,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum 
production  and  400,000,000  pounds  of  alumina  production,  which  is 
the  amount  ultimately  put  into  the  August  19  contract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  amount  in  the  August  19  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  show  you  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Administrator,  giving  the  same  amounts  as  were  in  your 
contract  ultimately. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  see  this  letter  of  July  14  from  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  to  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  but  we  would  have  no  knowledge 
of  this  letter  nor  have  we  ever  seen  it. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  I  showed  it  to  you  only  to  refresh  your  recollection 
that  from  the  outside,  the  same  number  of  pounds  capacity  in  thosft 
plants  was  under  discussion  and  ultimately  that  the  August  19  con- 
tract contained  tliose  figures  of  340,000,000  production  for  aluminum 
and  400,000,000  for  alumina. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  This  letter  does  not  check  with  those  figures, 
Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  much  do  you  make  the  alumina  increase  in  that 
letter  for  Alcoa  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Four  hundred  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  much  do  you  make  the  aluminum  increase  for 
Alcoa? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds  in  this  letter 
of  Under  Secretary  Patterson. 

Mr.  Fulton.  By  adding  what  figures? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  figure  of  90,000,000  for  Cascade  Locks  as  the 
probable  location,  the  figure  of  50,000,000  pounds  for  Massena,  N.  Y., 
as  the  probable  location,  and  the  figure  of  100,000,000  pounds  for 
Camden,  Ark.,  as  the  probable  location,  so  it  is  100,000,000  pounds 
short. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  is  that  100,000,000  pounds  made  up  in  the  actual 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  An  additional  100,000,000  from  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  see.    When  was  that  first  suggested? 

]\[r.  Wilson.  It  was  suggested  at  the  same  time  that  the  original 
program  was  developed.  I  don't  quite  understand  why  it  isn't  in 
here,  except  that  for  a  period  I  believe  it  was  discussed  as  possibly 
two  plants  in  New  York  State,  and  after  preliminary  discussions, 
O.  P.  M.  apparently  decided  upon  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
combined  into  one  plant.  I  surmise  that  is  why  this  schedule  is 
as  set  forth  in  this  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  Patterson. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  show  you  a  letter  the  very  next  day,  July  15,  from 
Sidney  Hillman,  referring  to  Massena  as  150,000,000,  and  I  rather 
wonder  if  that  first  one  was  not  a  typographical  error,  because  the 
150,000,000  is  referred  to  on  the  very  next  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know. 

provisions    of   defense  plant  CJORPORiVTION    CONTRACT   WITH   ALCOA 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  any  event,  you  were  always  talking  about  340,- 
000,000  aluminum  and  400,000,000  alumina  when  you  were  discussing 
this  new  contract  ultimately  signed  in  August  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  tell  us  when  you  first  prepared  a  draft 
of  that  contract,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recall  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know.  I  personally  didn't  prepare  any  of 
the  drafts,  but  I  am  reasonably  confident  the  work  was  started  on 
it  immediately  following  July  15  when  we  received  word  that  we 
were  to  be  responsible  for  these  particular  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Ewing? 


1  Previously  entered  in  the  record  as  Exhibit  No.  119,  see  Hearings  Part  7,  appendix, 
p.   2284. 

2  Ri-KitrdinR  negotiations  leading;  up  to  the  Defense  Plant  contract  with  Alcoa,  see  supple- 
mental statement  of  Arthur  V.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  under  date  of  December  24,  1941,  which  appears  on  p.  2313,  appendix.  Hearings, 
Part  7. 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  as  I  recall,  we  got  word  around — I  am  not  posi- 
tive of  these  dates,  although  I  am  reasonably  sure — noon  or  afternoon 
on  July  15  as  to  what  the  program  would  be,  and  Mr.  Davis  imme- 
diately got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Jones  and  made  an  appointment  for 
the  next  morning.  We  were  over  there  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  then,  I  think  there  were  2  or  3  days  of  preliminary  discus- 
sions before  there  was  anything  such  as  a  draft  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  at  the  outset,  who  made  the  proposals  as  to 
the  contract? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  have  a  concrete  proposal  to  lay  before  Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No;  we  went  to  Mr.  Jones'  office — Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  president  of  the  Aluminum  Co.,  Mr.  Wilson,  possibly  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  although  I  don't  recall  his  being  there, 
and  myself.  We  met  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Husbands,  Mr.  Snider,  and 
Mr.  Durr. 

There  was  a  discussion  there  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  or  so,  a  very 
general  discussion,  in  wliich  Mv.  Davis  outlined  the  problems  some- 
what. Mr.  Jones  asked  him  if  he  had  any  concrete  proposals,  and  he 
said  no,  that  he  didn't,  that  that  was  what  he  had  come  there  to  find 
out,  what  Mr.  Jones  wanted.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  time,  but  this 
conference  lasted  for  perhaps  a  half  hour  or  so. 

Mr.  Jones  had  a  telephone  call,  and  then  he  sent  in  word  and  asked 
Mr.  Davis  to  come  to  his  room,  and  from  then  on,  except  for  one  few 
minutes  I  had  with  Mr.  Jones  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Davis  had  all  of  the  discussions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis  negotiated  the  contract, 
and  you  wrote  it  up.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  know  who  first  suggested  that  the  contract 
should  not  be  on  a  management-fee  basis  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  the  sequence  of  that  was  that  first  morning, 
when  both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis  were  there ;  Mr.  Davis  outlined 
to  Mr.  Jones  the  fact  that  the  aluminum  here  was  not  sold  directly 
to  the  Government,  that  it  was  first  sold  to  a  fabricator,  and  then  was 
sold  to  a  plane  manufacturer,  and  then  went  to  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  planes,  and  that  there  was  a  selling  problem  involved, 
a  manufacturing  problem,  a  problem  of  servicing  your  sales  after 
they  were  made,  working  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  that;  and  to 
that  Mr.  Jones  said,  "Well,  we  want  you  to  do  the  selling." 

Then  came  the  question  of  what  price  and  terms.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  material  manufactured  in  Government  plants  would 
be  sokl  on  the  same  basis  as  those  manufactured  in  Alcoa's  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Who  made  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  As  I  recall,  Mr.  Jones  did.  Maj^be  Mr.  Davis  did.  I 
don't  know.  Anyhow,  that  seemed  to  be  perfectly  agreeable.  If 
it  were  to  be  a  management  contract,  I  was  immediately  on  the  alert, 
because  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  some  antitrust  problems,  and  we  are 
a  little  touchy  on  those — the  Aluminum  Co.  is.  So  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Aluminum  Co.  and  any  other  producer  as  to  prices, 
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and  I  raised  that  question.    The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more 
concerned  I  became  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  was  your  thought  that  if  the  Government  owned 
the  ahiminum  and  simply  hired  you  to  manage  and  control  the  sale 
policies,  you  would  be  in  much  more  danger  from  an  antitrust 
standpoint  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  was  afraid  that  we  might  be.  Whereas,  I  felt  that 
under  a  lease  arrangement  that  problem  did  not  arise. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  you  would  have  absolute  control  of  the  sales. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  was  not  so  much  our  absolute  control;  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  under  the  lease  arrangement.  Legal  title  was  in  the 
Aluminum  Co.  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  now  negotiating  another  contract  with  the 
Aluminum  Co.,  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  people  who  were  sup- 
posed to  take  part  and  construct  these  plants  haven't  been  able  to 
negotiate  a  contract,  and  I  understand  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  now 
is  negotiating  another  contract  with  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  these  new  plants.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? That  is  one  that  Mr.  Jones  talked  to  me  about  over  the  tele- 
phone last  night  and  said  he  didn't  want  made  a  part  of  the  record 
today,  and  I  told  him  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
but  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  specific  questions  about  that  new  con- 
tract. I  have  been  reading  this  one.  I  am  just  a  farmer  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  Senate.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  if  I  understand 
words — and  I  think  I  do — this  contract  gives  the  Aluminum  Co.  an 
absolute  stranglehold  on  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  same  situation  is  going  to  prevail  in 
this  new  contract. 

I  don't  want  to  expose  any  negotiations  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Davis  or  Mr.  Jones  and  you  may  be  making,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  specific  questions  about  the  veto  control  and  obstruction 
policies  that  can  be  followed  in  this  new  contract,  and  if  they  can  be 
sold  the  same  way  they  can  in  this  one. 

Now,  in  section  1  of  this  contract 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  Senator,  mind  you,  I  don't  agree  with  much  that 
you  said  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  don't  agree  with  me.  I  think  you 
have  acted  as  a  good  attorney  for  the  Aluminum  Co.,  and  that  is 
what  you  were  hired  for.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  you,  but  I  am 
quarreling  with  the  men  who  allowed  you  to  negotiate  a  contract  like 
that.  What  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  section  1,  Is  the  Aluminum  Co.  in 
this  new  contract  going  to  have  absolute  control  and  the  land  and 
plant  sites  and  title  and  things  of  that  sort?  You  see,  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  can't  buy  anywhere  unless  the  Aluminum  Co.  de- 
cides that  they  ought  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
absolutely 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  read  section  1  of  this  contract^ 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  say  that.  Else  I  don't  understand  Englisli. 
Maybe  I  don't  understand  English.       [Reading:] 
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Alcoa  agrees  promptly  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  acquire  for  Defense  Cor- 
poration, in  fee  simple,  all  lands  necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  aforesaid  plants  at  sites  acceptable  to  Defense  Corporation     *     *     * 

Mr,  EwiNG.  They  have  to  approve  the  sites.     They  choose  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  Alcoa  also  has  the  right  to  decide;  Alcoa 
chooses  the  sites,  and  then  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  O.  K.'s 
them. 

Mr.  E^viNG.  We  merely  recommend.  They  don't  always  follow  our 
recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  you  have  a  right  to  veto  that. 

Then  in  section  1  also,  on  the  options  in  the  contract  you  have  the 
veto  power. 

Mr.  EwaNG.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  how  to  read  English,  then.  I  say  I 
don't  know  how  to  read  English.  Then  in  section  2,^  you  absolutely 
have  the  veto  power  on  plans  and  specifications  and  on  the  installa- 
tions, and  you  can  veto  the  contracts  and  the  contractors  in  section  3.^ 

I  have  gone  over  this  and  made  these  notes,  and  I  just  want  to  know 
if,  under  this  new  contract,  you  are  going  to  have  exactly  the  same 
powers  that  you  have  in  the  old  one.  I  think  the  old  one,  from  the 
Government  standpoint,  is  about  the  worst  contract  the  Government 
ever  signed.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Jones  about  it.  I  don't  see  how  m  the 
mischief  you  fellows  ever  put  it  over  on  him  as  you  did,  and  I  think 
you  did  put  it  over  on  him.  I  have  studied  this  thing  to  some  extent. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  a  smart  lawyer  like  some  of  these  Senators  are, 
but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Government  is  going  to  hold  the  bag  on  the 
wdiole  tiling.  I  want  to  go  down  this  list  I  have  of  23  or  24  things  that 
I  want  you  to  answer  me  on. 

Mr.  Ewing.  May  I  answer  you  one  at  a  time? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Sure.     That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Now  on  the  first,  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 

Senator  Connally  (interposing).  When  you  answer,  refer  to  the 
portion  of  the  contract  so  it  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Surely. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  Alcoa  selects  the  sites. 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  merely  recommend.     They  select  their  own  sites. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Suppose  they  selected  a  site  that  Alcoa  didn't  want, 
Mr.  Ewing.  How  could  the  Government  use  that  site  under  section  1  ? 
Section  1  gives  power  to  Alcoa  to  acquire  the  site  and  gives  no  power 
to  Defense  Plant. 

Mv.  Ewing.  We  were  merely  to  do  the  leg  work,  we  go  out  and 
arrange  for  the  purchase  and  all  that.  They  make  the  selection,  and 
w^e  recommend  it.  They  can  take  an  entirely  different  one  from  that 
which  we  w^ant,  and  we  w^ould  have  to  go  right  ahead  on  any  site 
that  they  chose. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  provision  is  there  that  says  the  Defense  Plant 
can  select  the  site  opposed  by  Alcoa  and  that  Alcoa  must  accept  it  ? 

Senator  Connally.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  if  you  put  everything  in  a  contract  that  you  couldn't  do 
you  would  have  a  book  as  big  as  a  dictionary. 
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The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that,  but  what  I  am  contending^ 
Senator,  is  that  the  Akiminnm  Co.  has  in  this  contract,  as  I  i-ead  it 
(and  as  I  say,  I  am  no  expert  on  contracts  and  don't  pretend  to  be),  a 
unilateral  agreement,  where  the  Government  guarantees  everything 
and  receives  practically  nothing,  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure  out — not 
even  aluminum  on  a  specified  date. 

Senator  Connally.  Mr.  Chairman,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  ask  these  questions  and  let  the  witness  answer  each  one  and 
refer  to  the  particular  place? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Senator  Connally.  Let  me  interject  a  question  out  of  order,  since 
these  other  gentlemen  have  been.  Have  you  and  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  had  any  difficulty  at  all  about  sites  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Not  the  slightest. 

Senator  Connally.  I  mean  no  occasion  has  ever  arisen  when  they,  as 
the  counsel  points  out,  might  have  overridden  you  and  selected 
another  site,  or  you  might  have  disagreed  with  them  ?  You  have  never 
had  that  to  arise  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  arose  in  Takoma,  Wash.,  or  else  somebody  lied  to 
me  when  I  held  a  hearing  out  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  are  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Takoma 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  engineer  out  there  to  select  the  site, 
and  he  vetoed  the  site  that  Defense  Plant  wanted. 

Mr.  Ewing.  It  wouldn't  be  a  site  that  we  would  recommend.  Now 
as  to  the  Troutdale  plant,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  there 
was  urging  very  strongly  that  a  site  at  Cascade  locks  be  chosen. 

The  Ch  \irman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ewing.  The  Aluminum  Co.  did  not  think  that  was  a  desirable 
site.  "N'S^ien  they  put  their  own  plant  out  there  and  were  putting  up 
their  own  money — millions  of  dollars — that  site  was  offered  to  them. 
Instead  of  that,  they  took  another  site.  When  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  as  I  understand  it,  went  out  there  and  were  putting  up  their  own 
money,  that  site  was  offered  to  them,  and  they  didn't  take  it,  and  still 
the  Bonneville  power  people  were  insisting  on  it. 

We  recommended  another  site,  and  then  when  this  controversy  got 
up  between  the  various  departments  as  to  where  the  site  would  be,  we 
backed  out,  and  we  said  that  wherever  it  is  chosen,  whatever  site  you 
want,  we  will  accept.  It  means  nothing  to  us.  We  build  the  plant 
wherever  you  choose.  So,  as  Senator  Connally  says,  this  question  has 
not  arisen  and  is  not  likely  to  arise. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  as  you  construe  the  contract,  it  could  not  arise  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  do. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because  you  construe  it,  whatever  its  language  may  be, 
as  meaning  that  if  the  Defense  Plant  selects  the  site,  Alcoa  must  accept 
it  whether  it  wants  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Eaving.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,  and  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  get  into  the  record. 

Now  as  to  plans  and  specifications  and  installations.  In  section  2 
here  you  have  the  veto  j)Ower  on  those,  haven't  you?  ^ 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  sir.  We  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  and  they 
must  first  be  approved  by  Defense  Plant  Corporation.  When  they 
are  approved  by  them,  then  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  construction,  but 
not  until  then. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  they  should  suggest  a  change,  you  would  con- 
strue it  as  meaning  they  have  the  absolute  power  to  require  that  to  be 
made,  whether  you  want  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  is  their  plant.     Why  certainly. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  that  connection,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  determine  the  standard  or  basis  from  which  these  plants 
are  being  built.  During  the  World  War  we  built  a  number  of  liberty 
ships,  and  after  the  war  was  over,  we  found  that  they  took  too  much 
coal  to  operate,  took  too  large  crews,  and  were  too  slow,  so  that  they 
were  worthless  in  competition  with  privately  built  ships  and  had  to  be 
laid  up  for  many  years  at  great  loss  to  the  Government.  Is  there 
any  provision  that  you  know  of  that  is  being  made  for  a  comparison  or 
for  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  a  comparison  of  these 
plants  to  be  constructed  with  Government  money  with  the  plants  that 
are  to  be  constructed  or  are  now  being  constructed  by  Alcoa  with  its 
own  money  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No;  I  don't  think  there  is  anything.  There  certainly 
would  be  no  objection  to  their  making  any  comparison  they  want  to. 
That  question  was  never  thought  of  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Does  the  Government  have  the  right  to  examine  the 
production  facilities  of  plants  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  built  with  its 
own  money  and  owned  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether 
those  plants  are  no  more  economical  than  the  ones  constructed  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  provided  in  the  contract, 
but  I  can  say  emphatically  they  have  it  and  can  have  it. 

Senator  Connally.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there?  This  plant, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  les,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  They  furnish  the  money  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Connally.  Now,  if  any  situation  should  arise  that  is  not 
covered  specifically  in  so  many  words  by  the  written  contract,  is  it 
not  true  that  all  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  would  have  to  do 
is  just  to  say,  "Well,  we  won't  do  it"  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Certainly. 

Senator  Connally.  They  have  the  money,  and  you  can't  do  it  with- 
out the  money,  and  if  it  is  not  specifically  provided  for,  they  can  take 
a  stand,  like  an  old  mule,  and  just  stop,  and  that  is  all  that  will 
happen.     Isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  doesn't  get  us  aluminum.  We  are  after 
aluminum.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  aluminum  ever  since  we  found 
out  we  were  short,  and  all  these  proposed  controversies  that  we  are 
talking  about  will  be  just  a  means  to  prevent  us  from  getting  alumi- 
num.    The  aluminum  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes,  but,  Senator,  here  was  your  situation.  When  a 
lawyer  starts  to  draw  a  contract,  he  can  either  draw  it  on  the  basis  of 
preparing  for  every  possible  lawsuit,  or  he  can  try  to  set  up  a  mech- 
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anism  that  will  get  the  job  done,  and  we  were  not  spending  our  time 
imagining  all  sorts  of  things  that  would  not  arise  and  providing  against 
them.  If  we  had,  we  would  never  have  negotiated  this  contract.  We 
were  trying  to  get  you  aluminum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  what  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want,  and  what  we  are 
afraid  of,  and  what  I  am  afraid  of,  after  reading  this  contract,  is  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  will  get  aluminum,  because  there  is  no 
time  specification  here,  and  time  is  the  essence  of  this  thing.  You  have 
no  specified  time.  It  can  be  7  years  before  we  get  aluminum  on  this  if 
you  people  want  to  take  it  that  way. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Of  course,  that  is  assuming  our  bad  faith,  which  I  don't 
think 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  assuming  bad  faith  on  any- 
body's part.    I  am  reading  the  contract  for  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Ewing.  The  contract  in  here  says  that  when 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  just  didn't  want  this  next  contract 
to  have  all  these  flaws  that  I,  as  an  amateur,  can  point  out  in  it,  and 
I  haven't  consulted  anybody  on  this  at  all.  I  haven't  even  talked  to  my 
able  counselor  here  on  these  things  that  I  wrote  up  on  a  piece  of  paper 
this  morning.  I  read  this  contract  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  it  has 
kept  me  awake,  because  I  have  been  uneasy  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Government  under  this  contract. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  Senator,  as  soon  as  the  plans  are  approved,  Alcoa 
agrees —  ^ 

to  proceed  in  accordance  therewith  and  complete  as  soon  as  practicable  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  plants     *     *     * 

The  Chairman.  What  does  "as  soon  as  practicable"  mean?  How 
soon  is  that  going  to  be? 

Mr.  EwiKG.  Just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  people  built  enough  plants  to  give  some 
specific  time  in  which  you  can  put  those  plants  into  production  ? 

Mr.  E^vING.  Can  you  tell  ran  how  we  will  come  out  on  priorities? 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  we  will  be  interfered  with  by  strikes  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  don't  have  No.  1  priority  on  this  job  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  priority,  I  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Ewing.  May  I  also  say  that  this  language  is  exactly  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  all  of  the  other  Defense  Plant  Corporation  contracts, 
so  far  as  I  know,  because  this  contract  was  written  on  the  basis  of  their 
standard  form.  Secondly,  you  will  find  the  Navy  ccmtracts,  the  Army 
contracts — for  instance,  the  Navy  contracts 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say,  just  as 
you  said  awhile  ago,  that  this  contract  means  that  we  are  going  to  have 
aluminum  at  that  specified  date.    Can't  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  am  not  an  engineer.  We  have  our  engineer  here 
today  so  that  he  can  tell  you  what  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  tell  me  that  ? 

Senator  Connally.  Before  he  answers,  let  me  ask  the  witness  is 
there  any  reason  that  your  company,  anticipating  reasonable  profits, 
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I  assume,  would  want  to  delay  unduly  the  erection  of  this  plant  and 
the  production  of  this  material  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Not  the  slightest.  Not  only  that,  this  engineer  will 
show  you  that  it  was  on  June  27  that  the  O.  P.  M.  first  came  out 
with  an  announcement  of  what  the  program  would  be.  The  length  of 
time  in  which  you  get  your  aluminum  depends  on  not  when  you  begin 
digging  to  put  a  plant  in,  but  when  you  order  the  material  that  will 
take  the  longest  time  to  construct.  In  this  case  it  is  mercury  arc 
rectifiers.  We  placed  an  order  on  June  26  for,  I  think,  about  $4,000,000 
worth  of  mercury  arc  rectifiers.  This  contract  wasn't  signed  until 
August  19,  but  we  knew  that  there  was  a  program,  and  we  didn't  even 
know  what  part  we  would  have  in  it,  but  we  went  ahead  and  did 
that  and  made  arrangements  so  that  if  we  had  no  part  in  it,  that 
contract  could  be  assigned  to  whoever  might  be  building  the  plants 
for  the  Government  or  to  the  Government  or  to  anyone  else.  We  were 
trying  to  get  this  thing  along.  We  can  show  you  a  record  of  per- 
formance here. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  that  anticipated  activity  and  intelligent 
activity,  I  will  say,  can't  you  tell  me  within  some  reasonable  time 
of  when  we  are  going  to  get  aluminum  out  of  these  new  plants? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  can  tell  you  when  it  is  scheduled,  but  I  don't  know 
what 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  the  engineer  come  up  here  and 
answer  that  question. 

Have  you  been  sworn  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  JoixY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  before  this  committee,  so  help  you 
God? 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  D.  JOLLY,  CHIEF  ENGINEER  AND  DIRECTOR 
OF  PURCHASES,  ALUMINUM  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

alcoa's  estimated  date  of  production  for  new  plants 

Mr.  Jolly.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  titles  to  the  reporter, 
please  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  Thomas  D.  Jolly,  chief  engineer  and  director  of  pur- 
chases of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Jolly,  will  you  answer  the  question  which 
I  asked  Mr.  Ewing  as  to  some  specific  time  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
aluminum  out  of  these  new  plants? 

Mr.  Jolly.  I  have  here  a  schedule  of  the  operations  of  the  Massena 
plant  with  every  operation,  starting  with  the  grading,  foundations, 
the  structural  steel,  painting,  brick  work,  installation  of  equipment, 
everything  right  up  to  the  last  week.  I  have  the  date  erection  starts, 
and  tlie  erection  is  complete.  These  data  are  made  out  to  our  best 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that;  but  we  would  like 
to  have  some  specific  statement  as  to  when  we  are  going  to  get  alumi- 
num. If  things  continue  to  take  place  as  they  took  place  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  up  around  Iceland,  we  are  going  to  need 
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aluminum  a  darned  sight  more  in  the  next  3  months  than  we  need 
it  now. 

Mr.  Jolly.  If  we  get  tlie  deliveries  we  have  here  and  are  not  inter- 
fered with  by  strikes,  if  we  get  our  stuff  coming  through  on  schedule, 
we  will  make  aluminum  in  Massena  in  May. 

The  Chairman.  In  May  of  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  did  you  start  that  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  The  grading  on  that  plant  started  the  day  that  the  title 
was  taken  for  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation.  We  moved  machinery 
on  the  site  that  same  day  and  the  next  day  we  started  to  grade. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  in  time?  What  date  was  that?  Was 
that  along  in  August  or  in  September  ?     Wlien  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  On  October  3  R.  F.  C.  took  over  the  option  on  property 
at  Massena. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  7  months,  then,  from  the  3d  of 
October.  You  anticipate  production  in  May.  That  would  be  about  7 
months,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Jolly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  alumina  and  bauxite  ?  Does  that 
take  that  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Jolly.  I  will  qualify  that  7  months.  The  material  for  that 
plant  was  ordered  in  June — that  is,  the  rectifiers  and  the  heavy  ma- 
terial which  it  takes  time  to  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  about  11  months,  then,  according  to 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Jolly.  It  will  take  6  to  8  months,  normally,  to  obtain  mercury 
arc  rectifiers  for  one  line.  That  is  30,000,000  pounds.  Now,  because 
of  the  tight  condition  of  a  lot  of  materials,  such  as  mercury,  we  had 
to  get  into  schedule  early,  and  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  mercury 
arc  rectifiers  required  for  this  entire  program  we  had  to  get  started 
early.  After  we  get  those  in  the  building  it  takes  2  months  to  wire 
them  up.  Then  there  are  a  lot  of  other  materials  required  that  have  to 
be  fitted  together.  So  that  to  obtain  all  the  materials  and  have  every- 
thing arranged  so  that  it  would  arrive  on  schedule  when  needed, 
to  be  installed  and  ready  to  operate  we  had  to  get  a  start  on  this  job. 
On  the  3d  of  October  D.  P.  C.  took  title  to  the  property.  The  con- 
tract for  grading  the  site  was  let  the  same  day.  We  could  not  let  the 
contract  for  grading  without  the  approval  of  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration people,  and  they  would  not,  of  course,  approve  a  contract  for 
grading  a  piece  of  property  that  was  not  in  their  name.  So  we  had 
to  wait  until  the  titles  were  taken  over.  The  machinery  for  grading 
was  moved  on  that  same  day ;  and  the  next  day,  October  4,  the  grading 
started. 

On  the  25th  of  October  we  started  putting  the  foundations  in. 
The  structural  steel  erection  is  scheduled  to  start  on  the  20th  of 
December.  On  the  10th  of  January  the  first  building  which  takes 
rectifiers  will  be  completely  erected,  and  the  rectifiers  will  be  ready 
to  move  in  the  building  as  soon  as  the  building  is  ready  for  them. 
We  cannot  guarantee  a  definite  date  on  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  guarantee  a  date.  I  am 
asking  you  to  give  us  some  reasonable  estimate  when  we  can  expect 
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to  get  aluminum  out  of  this  new  plant,  this  150,000,000-pound  plant, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Jolly.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds,  sir.  We  are  on 
schedule  to  make  aluminum  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Chaieman.  That  will  be  for  the  whole  150,000,000  or  just  one 
30,000,000? 

Mr.  Jolly.  That  will  be  one  30,000,000-pound  unit,  and  we  will 
follow  that  with  one  30,000,000-pound  unit  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  will  probably  be  5  months  after  that 
before  you  are  on  complete  production  with  150,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  Possibly,  except  that  we  have  laid  the  scliedule  out  so 
that  we  know  we  can  do  it  on  the  dates  shown  if  we  don't  run  into  too 
much  trouble,  and  we  expect  to  anticipate  the  dates  on  there. 

Senator  Connally.  By  "anticipate,"  you  mean  to  get  it  at  an 
earlier  date  than  you  figured  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  The  schedule  says  May  16.  I  hope  to  have  it  May  1 
or  possibly  earlier. 

Senator  Connally.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  to  get  it  more 
quickly  than  the  way  you  are  pursuing? 

Mr.  Jolly.  You  cannot  make  aluminum  by  starting  to  dig  or  run- 
ning up  flags  or  having  brass  bands  played.  You  have  got  to 
schedule  the  job.  You  have  to  order  the  materials.  You  have  to 
let  them  accumulate  so  that  once  you  start  the  job,  you  have  every- 
thing coming  in  exactly  as  it  is  needed  to  construct  the  job  and  get 
it  into  operation. 

Senator  Connally.  I  hope  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  being 
under  attack  in  several  quarters,  will  realize  that  this  stuff  is  intended 
for  national  defense.  You  are  not  makino;  aluminum  now  for  skil- 
lets and  pans  and  flycatchers  and  things  like  that — you  are  making 
this  for  national  defense,  and  I  hope  to  God  you  will  put  every  ounce 
of  energy  and  strength  and  speed  into  the  production  of  first  your 
plant  and  then  the  production  of  aluminum.  Good  faith  requires 
that,  and  I  am  not  impugning  your  good  faith.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be.  I  want  you  to  bear  that  always  in  mind  and  not  to  think 
too  much  about  your  profit,  because  the  chances  are  we  are  going 
to  take  all  of  it  away  from  you  that  we  can  find  when  the  tax  bill 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Senator,  may  I  say  this  in  respect  to  that.  In  the 
past  6  months  we  have  made  more  aluminum  than  we  have  been 
able  to  sell.  Our  stock  pile  has  increased  over  30,000,000  pounds  in 
the  last  6  months,  and  that  was  true  of  October,  and  it  has  been 
true  of  every  month  back 

Senator  Connally  (interposing).  You  are  going  to  need  it.  You 
are  not  ooing  to  lose  it,  so  go  on  and  get  your  aluminum — we'll  use  it. 

Mr.  Ewing.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  this  new  production  will 
come  in  in  ample  time  to  be  ready  for  the  time  that  the  airplane 
people  will  want  it. 

Mr.  Jolly.  Senator  Connally,  in  reply  to  your  suggestion  that 
we  put  all  the  pressure  on  this  we  can,  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  started  to  work  on  this  thing  early  in  June,  that  is,  planning 
to  see  what  we  could  do  and  how  we  could  speed  the  program  up, 
while  waiting  until  the  contract  would  be  finished.     I  have  been  inter- 
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ested  in  the  remarks  about  the  contract  and  about  not  having  a  definite 
time  in  here  to  do  the  job  and  what  we  could  and  could  not  do,  and 
this  and  that.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  have  no  interest  in  the  contract. 
1  have  no  interest  in  the  profits.  All  I  have  to  do  is  build  the  plants. 
Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  contract,  I  had  obligated  the  company  for 
$16,065,000  worth  of  material.  Since  that  time  and  up  to  the  close 
of  business  Tuesday  night,  we  have  totaled  $36,042,248  in  expendi- 
tures for  materials.  All  of  those  materials  are  necessary  to  come 
in  on  the  schedules  we  have  here,  and  if  we  had  not  anticipated  the 
signing  of  the  contract  by  getting  in  schedules -in  the  shops  and 
operating  programs  in  manufacturing  organizations,  we  never  could 
have  kept  the  dates  that  we  have  in  here. 

1  never  flew  until  the  5th  of  August.  Since  that  time  I  have 
flown  35,000  miles.  I  have  been  on  sleepers  at  nights.  I  have  worked 
Sundays.  I  have  worked  nights — doing  everything  I  can  to  get 
these  plants  going  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  a  little  pride  in 
this  job.  We  don't  care  what  the  contract  says  about  when  we  finish. 
We  are  just  proud  enough  in  our  ability  that  we  are  going  to  do  a 
job  and  get  it  just  as  quickly  as  anybody  in  this  world  could 
build  a  plant. 

Senator  Connally.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  assurance.  I  think 
it  might  be  well,  if  you  are  going  to  negotiate  a  new  contract,  in- 
stead of  the  matter  of  putting  some  penalty  clauses  in  as  to  delay 
in  production 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  exactly  what  ought  to  be 
in  it. 

Senator  Connally.  To  give  you  some  bonus  clauses  if  you  antic- 
ipate it  and  do  it  more  quickly. 

PROVISIONS  OF  DEFENSE  PLANT  CORPORATION  CONTRACT  W ITH  ALCOA 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  were  those  penalty  clauses  and  bonus  clauses 
not  put  in  that  original  contract? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  was  not  ever  suggested.  This  is  the  standard 
form  that  is  used  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  that  you  do  it  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  furthermore, 
in  this  new  $90,000,000  construction  program,  including  the  new 
things  that  are  coming  along,  we  will  be  acting  as  general  contractor 
for  over  $90,000,000  worth  of  construction  on  which  we  do  not  make  one 
penny  profit.  And  to  penalize  us  for  something  when  we  are  doing 
our  level  best  to  get  it  done — it  might  fall  down  because  of  prior- 
ities, something  over  which  we  have  no  control — would  not  be  fair. 

Senator  Connally.  I  am  just  suggesting  your  consideration  of  that. 
It  may  prove  to  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know  why  the  Aluminum  Co.  should  be  singled 
out  of  all  the  contractors  in  the  country  and  expected  to  assume  a 
penalty. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  take  up  the  steel  contracts  and 
find  out  exactly  what  the  situation  is  with  them.  We  are  not  singling 
out  the  Aluminum  Co.  You  have  come  along  before  us  first  because 
we  happened  to  need  aluminum  worse  than  anything  else.  We  are 
going  after  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Tom  Girdler 
and  all  the  rest  of  these  people  and  find  out  when  they  are  going  to 
give  us  steel. 
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Senator  Coxnally.  I  hate  to  go,  and  I  want  to  apologize  to  the 
witnesses.  It  is  no  act  of  discourtesy,  but  I  have  some  other  engage- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  Glad  to  see  you,  Senator. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  May  I  say  this,  Senator  Truman.  When  we  ap- 
proached this  thing  we  started  out  on  the  hypothesis  of  trying  to 
make  a  contract  so  fair  to  the  Government  that  no  one  could  honestly 
criticize  us.    Apparently  we  have  not  succeeded. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  succeeded  because  as  I  say  I  know 
nothing  about  the  contract  business,  but  this  contract  strikes  me  as 
being  a  unilateral  agreement. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  or  to  anyone  that  it  is  an 
absolutely  fair  contract.  What  we  did  here,  we  provided  that  of  any 
profits  that  were  made,  85  percent  should  go  to  the  Government  and 
15  percent  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  on  the  operations,  and  we  get  no  profit 
from  this  enormous  construction  program.  Operating  the  plants 
is  a  partnership  affair.  Many  things  had  to  be  left  open  because 
we  didn't  know  what  the  future  would  be,  and  it  was  just  like  any 
other  partnership.  Two  partners  don't  know  what  they  are  going 
to  decide  on  a  thing  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  get  any  profits  on  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wliat  is  this  provision  in  paragraph  4  here  to  the 
effect  that  ^ — 

It  is  also  agi-eed  that  the  performance  of  certain  parts  of  the  work  on  the 
<'onstrviction  program  can  be  done  more  economically  when  performed  by  Alcoa's 
own  organization  in  connection  with  Alcoa's  other  business  such  as  joint  buying, 
joint  engineering,  and  other  joint  services ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  reimburse 
Alcoa  for  a  proper  share  of  such  expenses  which  cannot  be  readily  allocated 
but  which  are  properly  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  construction  program, 
Alcoa  shall  be  reimbursed  in  an  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  hereto. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  not  profit.    That  is  reimbursing  us  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Your  original  draft  you  intended  to  put  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  in  there,  because  I  noticed  3^ou  had  the  dollars 
blank.  How  much  was  the  amount  the  Alcoa  intended  to  put  in 
in  that  item? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  think  we  ever  had  anything  definite  on  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Even  tentative? 

Mr.  Ewing.  There  wasn't  any  tentative  figure. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Hoay  many  millions  or  himdreds  of  thousands  were 
jou  tentatively  thinking  about? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  None,  because  it  never  even  arrived  at  that  stage. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  was  in  the  contract,  in  that  form? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  was  in  there  in  blank  because  that  is  the  way  it 
appears  in  some  of  these  forms  that  are  used  by  the  Government, 
and  in  drafting  this  I  put  that  in  that  way  and  there  was  never 
any  discussion  on  it.  Mr.  Jones  didn't  want  it  in  that  way  and  we 
finally  just  simply  let  it  stand  that  we  were  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
extent  that  Defense  Plant  Corporation  agreed  that  they  were  proper 
expenditures. 


» Exhibit  No.  119,  Hearings  Part  7,  p.  2284,  at  p.  2285. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Clifford  Durr,  General  Counsel  for  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  specifically  took  that  item  up,  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  it  amounted  to  a  payment  of  a  profit  or  fee.  Did  you  know 
that? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  that  why  it  was  changed  from  dollars  blank? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Mr.  Jones  just  said  he  didn't  want  it  in  there.  We  felt 
we  were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  our  expenses.  So  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  expenses  would  be  approved  by  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration, and  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  that  point,  let's  see  how  that  works  out.  You  have 
got  the  right  to  charge  all  of  the  salaries  here  under  that  paragraph  4 
of  all  of  the  people  except  the  board  of  directors  and  certain  several 
designated  officers  who  are  engaged  directly  on  the  construction  pro- 
gram, whether  at  said  plants  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  that  says  their  salaries? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Fulton.  And  it  doesn't  say  that  they  have  to  be  spending  100 
percent  of  their  time  on  the  construction  program.  It  only  says  they 
have  to  work  directly  on  it. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right.    That  means  100  percent. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  doesn't  say  100  percent,  but  you  construe  it  as 
meaning  100  percent? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  yes ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  it  is  written  now,  however,  if  a  man  were  engaged 
directly  on  this  program  and  worked  half  the  time  on  the  Aluminum 
Co..  all  of  his  salary  could  under  that  provision  be  charged? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  not? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Because  his  salary,  if  he  worked  a  half  day  on  this 
program  and  a  half  day  on  the  Aluminum  Co.'s  time — this  job  would 
be  charged  with  half  of  that  day's  work.    That  is  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  doesn't  say  that  in  this  contract.  It  says  all  salaries 
of  persons  engaged  directly.  But  you  construe  that  limitation  that 
isn't  written  in  there  to  mean  that  he  would  have  to  work  100  percent 
in  order  to  charge  all  of  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  If  any  part  of  his  time  were  charged  in,  it  would  have 
to  be  represented  by  100  percent  of  that  time  that  was  charged  against 
this  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  you  would  add  that  which  isn't  in  there  to  say  it 
must  be  only  where  he  puts  in  100  percent  of  his  time,  and  that  is  the 
wav  you  construe  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  what  anyone  would  construe  it,  that  it  is  a 
direct  cliarge,  direct  time  that  that  man  spends  on  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  as  it  now  reads,  if  he  only  spends  10  percent,  still 
if  he  were  working  directly,  he  would  be  in  the  situation  where  you 
could  sav  that  you  could  charge  all  of  the  salary. 

Mr.  Eaving.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  wasn't  your  intent? 

Mr.  FwTNG.  I  would  not  so  interpret  the  contract,  Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  this  case  of  a 
man 
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Mr.  EwiNG  (interposino:).  I  also  say  that  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration has  a  man  in  Pittsburgh  today  and  every  item  of  time  that  is 
charged  against  this  contract  is  approved  by  him  before  it  is  charged 
against  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  How  do  you 
handle  this  ?  You  tell  the  staff  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  to  keep  a  record, 
I  suppose,  in  the  nature  of  a  diary,  indicating  how  many  hours  they 
work  each  day  and  whether  it  is  on  Defense  Plant  or  on  Aluminum 
Co.  business.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Somebody  can  answer  that  who  knows  more  about  it 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  Jolly.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  people  who  are  engaged 
all  the  time  on  Defense  Plant  Corporation  work.  We  have  some 
others  who  are  part  time,  like  the  members  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment and  occasionally  an  engineer.  The  head  of  the  department  keeps 
a  record  of  how  many  hours  each  man  puts  in  on  that  particular  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  job,  but  these  auditors  go  over  everything 
very  carefully  and  there  is  nothing  going  to  get  by  an  auditor. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  auditors  are  they?  Are  they  auditors  of  the 
Defense  Plant? 

Mr.  Jolly.  A  Defense  Plant  Corporation  man  is  assigned  to  cover 
our  jol)  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  do  they  have  the  authority  to  investigate  the  type 
of  work  that  those  men  are  doing  in  order  to  find  out  whether  that 
work  is  in  fact  work  that  relates  solely  and  specifically  to  the  defense 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  They  do,  and  they  do  just  that  very  thing,  too.  There  is 
also  a  Defense  Plant  Corporation  engineer  who  sits  right  in  our  engi- 
neering department  and  watches  all  this  stuff. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  under  this,  then,  the  Aluminum  Co.  is  entitled 
to  charge  every  last  hour  or  half  hour  of  work  which  a  man  does  on 
Defense  Plant,  and  you  set  up  a  system  to  make  sure  that  it  works  out 
fairly. 

Mr.  Jolly.  We  have  tried  to,  but  so  far  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  done  tliat  we  make  no  charge  for  at  all.  If  a  man 
is  on  that  job  a  half  hour  we  don't  bother  about  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  don't? 

Mr.  Jolly.  We  haven't  yet. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  suppose  he  goes  and  does  a  half  hour's  work 
on  Aluminum  Co.'s  business,  you  don't  bother  about  that  either? 

Mr.  Jolly.  He  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  he  can  do  a  half  hour  on  Defense  Plant,  why  can't 
he  do  a  half  hour  on  Aluminum  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Jolly.  Because  the  men  who  are  on  full  time  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  work  have  been  moved  into  another  division  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  do  Aluminum  Co.  work.  We  want  to  keep  this 
thing  straight,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  the  insurance  situation.  In 
section  7  of  this  old  contract,  the  insurance  losses  are  absolutely  in 
the  control  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  The  Defense  Plant  has 
to  turn  over  the  money  when  the  Aluminum  Co.  asks  them  for  it, 
whether  the  Defense  Plant  wants  to  rebuild  the  building  or  not.  Is 
that  same  provision  in  the  new  contract? 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  any  change 
in  that. 

The  Chaieman.  Suppose  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  made  up 
its  mind  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  rebuild  that  plant,  they  would 
still  have  to  turn  the  money  over? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  no,  no. 

The  Chairman.  This  contract  says  that. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  be^  your  pardon.    Let's  see.    What  section? 

The  Chairman.  Section  7. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  that  is  a  later  provision,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Just  a  second,  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Article  14.^ 

The  Chairman.  Page  7  instead  of  section  7. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  says :  ^ 

In  the  event  of  loss  under  any  such  policies,  the  proceeds  may,  upon  the 
written  request  of  Alcoa  promptly  made,  be  used  for  the  repair,  restoration,  or 
replacement  of  the  property  damaged  or  destroyed. 

The  Chairman  (continuing)  : 
and  to 

Mr.  EwiNG  (reading)  : 
and  to  that  end  the  Defense  Corporation 

The  Chairman  (interposing)  — 

shall  promptly   make  available  to  Aloca   the  insurance  proceeds   received  by 
Defense  Corporation. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  only  if  we  want  to  rebuild  or  repair. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Suppose  Defense  Plant  doesn't  want  to  rebuild  and 
you  do. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  under  this  contract  w^e  would  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  the  insurance  money  be  applied.    Now,  I  think 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Why  should  you  have  such  a  right? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  because  we  have  taken  a  5-year  lease.  That  is 
the  ordinary  provision  of  a  contract,  that  a  landlord  agrees  to  re- 
store, to  apply  the  insurance  money  to  the  restoration  of  premises. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  have  you  done?  Wh.at  have  you  put  up  that 
you  should  be  given  the  right  to  compel  the  Government  to  rebuild 
plants  that  they  may  consider  uneconomical?  What  have  you 
put  up? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  What  have  we  put  up? 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  comparison  with  the  Government's  $99,000,000? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  given  them  the  know-how 
to  build  a  plant. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  the  Government  paying  the  cost  of  that  know- 
how. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Sure. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Including  the  salaries  of  the  know-how. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  emergency  is  over  in  a  couple  of  years, 
then  what  ?     They  still  have  to  give  you  that  insurance  money. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  If  we  wanted  to  rebuild. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  provision. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  provision.  Does  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  insist  on  having  that  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  the  standard  provision  out  of  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  out  from  the  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion what  they  think  about  it.  There  is  another  question  I  wanted  to 
ask  about  section  7. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  a  similar  provision  is  in  War  Department  con- 
tracts and  in  these  other  Government  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be  there. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Wait  a  minute.  The  provision  there  is  that  if  the  lessee 
wants  to  rebuild,  the  Government  not  only  has  to  apply  the  insurance 
money  but  has  to  make  up  any  additional  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
replace  the  plant.    We  haven't  even  asked  for  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  and  suppose  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  rebuild  and  you  don't.  Is  there  any  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  to  continue  with  this  lease? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Sure. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  we  have  taken  a  5-year  lease;  I  think  we  would 
have  to. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  is  there  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  in  this  contract  to  rebuild  or  to  supervise  the  rebuilding? 
I  don't  see  it.  do  you? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  something  that  we  never  thought  about. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  construe  it  as  being  in  there. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  absolutely  do.  If  the  Government  wants  us  to  rebuild 
the  plant  we  will  do  it  so  quick 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Just  so  it  is  understood. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  I  think  it  is  implicit. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  phrase  in  section  7.  I  knew  I  had  section 
7  on  my  mind  for  something.  It  says  down  there  in  the  last  few 
lines :  ^ 

Alcoa  having  supervision  or  direction  over  the  construction  program  as  a 
whole  to  exercise  good  faith  or  that  degree  of  care  which  they  normally  exercise 
in  the  conduct  of  Alcoa's  business. 

Why  don't  you  just  leave  that  good  faith  and  cut  out  the  other 
phrase  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  You  would  be  worse  off.  We  will  do  it,  I'll  tell  you 
that,  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  there  should  be  any  qualifying 
phrases  on  good  faith. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  an  additional  protection  to  you. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  not  make  it  "reasonable  care?" 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Let's  read  the  whole  paragraph,  that  whole  sentence :  - 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  parties  hereto  and  the  intention  of  this  agree- 
ment that  all  work  in  connection  with  the  construction  program  which  is  approved 
ly  Defense  Corporation  is  to  be  performed  at  the  expense  of  Defense  Corporation 
and  without  profit  to  Alcoa,  and  Defense  Corporation  shall  hold  Alcoa  harmless 
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against  any  loss,  expense  (including  expense  of  litigation)  or  damages  (including 
liability  to  third  persons  because  of  death,  bodily  injury  or  property  injury,  or 
destruction,  or  otherwise)  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  arising  out  of,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  performance  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  construction  pro- 
gram, except — 

And  then  this  exception  comes  in,  they  have  got  to  reimburse  us  ex- 
cept when — 

to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  expense,  damage,  or  liability  is  due  to  the  i)ersonal 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  corporate  officers  of  Alcoa  or  of  other  representatives 
of  Alcoa  having  sui^ervision  or  direction  over  the  construction  program  as  a  whole 
10  exercise  good  faith  or  that  degree  of  care  which  they  normally  exercise  in  the 
conduct  of  Alcoa's  business. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  make  that  "and." 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  Senator,  then  you  would  have  to  prove  both.  Now 
the  Government  is  let  off  of  its  obligation  to  reimburse  Aluminum  Co. 
if  we  fail  to  use  good  faith  or  even  if  we  used  good  faith  and  have  failed 
to  exercise — 

that  degree  of  care  which  they  normally  exercise  in  the  conduct  of  Alcoa's  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  like  to  qualify  good  faith.  I  want  to  ask 
you  another  question.  I  noticed  down  here  in  the  appendix  to  this 
contract  it  says :  ^ 

Certified  public  accountants  :  Collins  &  Co. ;  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. ;  Lybrand, 
lloss  Bros.  &  Montgomery  ;  Haskius  &  Sells  ;  Arthur  Young  «&  Co. ;  Ernst  &  Ernst. 

Now  I  had  another  distasteful  duty  to  perform  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  to  act  as  vice  chairman  of  an  investigating  committee  that 
went  into  railroad  finance,  and  I  just  happened  to  remember  that  four 
or  five  of  these  accoimtants  up  here  had  been  railroad  accountants  and 
one  of  them  in  particular  was  before  this  committee  of  which  I  was 
the  vice  chairman,  and  over  which  I  presided  most  of  the  time,  and  that 
company  is  the  second  one  mentioned  here  in  this  list.  I  am  going  to 
put  this  record  in  the  record  so  you  can  all  look  it  up  if  you  want  to, 
and  if  these  other  accountants  are  in  the  same  class  and  a  lot  of  them 
have  been  railroad  accountants,  I  don't  say  anything  against  them  at 
all  but  here  is  the  record  as  made  by  my  committee  on  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.,  and  I  wouldn't  have  any  faith  in  any  report  that  they 
would  make  [reading] : 

Report  No.  25,  Part  3,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  by  the  Senate  S\ib- 
committee  Investigating  Railroad  Finances — 

And  refers  to  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.'s  two  audits  of  railroad  ac- 
counts. One  was  private  and  true ;  one  was  public  and  false.  I  am  to 
quote  from  the  record  now.    This  is  a  quotation : 

The  report  to  the  stockholders  failed  to  reveal  that  the  railroad  had  overstated 
its  current  assets  by  more  than  $3,000,000.  A  partner  of  the  firm  conceded  to  the 
committee — 

And  I  was  present  when  he  made  this  statement,  and  I  quote  him — 

■*     *     *     in  its  effect  misleadingly  erroneous. 

Four  of  these  auditing  firms  have  worked  for  the  railroads  in  the 
roaring  twenties,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you  would  be 
much  better  to  let  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  or  the  General 
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Accounting  Office  do  the  auditing  on  this  than  to  trust  these  particular 
accountants. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  provision  there  is  merely  for  an  arbitration  clause 
in  case  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  in  arriving  at  the 
profits  or  losses,  or  accounting  procedures. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Government  departments  you  can't 
question ;  you  can't  question  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  knows  how  to 
audit  books;  at  least  they  seem  to  do  pretty  well  in  getting  income 
taxes  collected. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  like  it  sometimes  when  they  get  into  a  tax 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  think  tliat  would  be  a 
darned  sight  better  provision  than  to  have  that  thing  there.  Proceed, 
Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  May  I  say  that  this  was  simply  a  list  of  accountants 
put  in  and  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  chooses  out  of  that  list  any 
partner  from  any  one  of  those  firms  on  that  list 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  remind  you  that  I  have  a  record 
on  one  of  those  firms. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  or  any  other  firm  that  we  are  mutually  agreed 

upon. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Ewing,  if  I  understand,  the  R.  F.  C.  loan  was  not 
even  discussed  because  the  Aluminum  Co.  had  been  told  that  it  would 
have  to  be  Government  financing.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  at  that  because 
as  I  understand  it,  an  R.  F.  C.  Loan  is  being  discussed  for  the  Reynolds 
Co.,  and  therefore  I  wanted  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  the  Akimi- 
num  Co.  takes  the  position  that  the  Government  forbade  it  to  discuss 
questions  of  raising  this  money  at  its  own  capital  risk. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  discussion  down  at 
O.  P.  M.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  at  all  is  that  when  this  pro- 
gram was  announced  it  was  to  be  an  entirely  Government  financed 
and  Government-owned  program.  T  know  Mr.  Davis  said  he  thought 
it  was  a  hell  of  a  note  that  Me  weren't  even  allowed  to  spend  our  own 
money  to  do  some  of  this  expansion. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  don't  recall  who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Davis  told  me. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  mean  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  who  took  that 
rather  unusual  position  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  the  program,  you  see.  The 
program  was  announced,  being  entirely  Government-owned  and  Gov- 
ernment-financed, and  he  made  that  remark  to  me,  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  hell  of  a  note. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  committee  is  trying  to  ascertain  who  in  O.  P.  M. 
made  this  decision  that  private  capital  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  finance 
its  own  expansion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  right  here  and  now 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.  is  still  ready  to  proceed  to  the  extent  of  its 
ability  with  expansion  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  means  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  is  willing  to  en- 
gage in  an  R.  F.  C.  loan  which  will  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  every 
asset  of  the  Aluminum  Co.,  the  same  as  the  mortgage  is  going  to  be  on 
the  Reynolds  Co. 
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Mr,  Wilson.  I  don't  know  the  terms  of  the  K.  F.  C.  loan  to  Rey- 
nolds, or  I  don't  know  from  whom  we  would  have  to  borrow  money, 
whether  it  would  be  an  R.  F.  C.  borrowing  or  not. 

Mr,  EwiNG.  Maybe  we  could  borrow  it  more  cheaply  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fulton,  But  you  are  willing  to  secure  it  with  your  assets? 

Mr.  Wilson,  That  is  correct, 

Mr,  Fulton,  And  yet  no  one  has  suggested  that  particular  method 
of  procedure  to  you,  although  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Reynolds 
Co,? 

Mr,  Wilson,  Not  only  have  not  suggested  it,  but  have  at  times  in- 
sisted that  we  must  not  do  it, 

Mr.  Fulton,  Who  are  those  people  ?  Can't  you  remember  even  one 
of  them,  because  that  is  a  pretty  important  thing? 

Mr,  Wilson,  In  regard  to  the  alumina,  I  know  that  was  Mr,  Bunk- 
er's and  Mr,  Batt's  attitude ;  I  don't  tliink  their  personal  attitude,  but 
they  said  that  that  was  the  decision  which  had  been  reached  some- 
where, which  I  don't  know  where. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  as  to  aluminum,  you  just  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Wilson,  No;  I  don't  remember  any  specific  statement  on  alu- 
minum. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  this 

Mr.  Wilson  (interposing).  We  have  offered  now  to  make  a  further 
65,000,000-pound  expansion  with  our  own  money.  Today  it  is  pend- 
ing before 

The  Ch.airman  (interposing).  You  understand  that  the  interest  of 
this  committee  is  to  get  all,  and  we  want  to  get  all, 

Mr,  Wilson.  That  is  our  interest,  too. 

The  Chairman,  We  want  to  get  all  in  the  manner  that  will  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

Mr,  Wilson,  Your  objective  and  ours  are  identical. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  my  objective  is,  exactly,  and  after 
reading  this  contract,  I  don't  think  the  interests  of  the  Government 
were  amply  protected,  I  am  not  blaming  anybody  except  the  men  in 
the  Government  who  were  willing  to  sign  a  contract  like  that  without 
putting  in  the  least  safeguards. 

Mr,  EwiNG,  Senator,  I  honestly  think  the  Government  is  fully 
protected  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  it  is;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking 
you  all  these  questions.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  record  so  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  fully  protected. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mi-,  Ewing,  with  respect  to  that  right  that  yon  said 
you  thought  was  implicit  that  the  Government  through  the  Defense 
Plant  could  inspect  any  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  plants,  not  these  leased 
plants,  or  their  operations  at  any  time,  you  have  a  provision  in  here 
in  section  18,  subdivision  (f),  expressly  permitting  the  Defense  Cor- 
poration to  inspect  the  leased  plants,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  an 
inspection  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  plants,^  However,  as  I  understand 
you,  you  would  read  that  into  the  contract,  that  there  is  such  a  right. 

Mr.  Ewing,  No;  here,  Mr,  Fulton,  that  provision  that  you  referred 
to  in  the  contract,  tliat  is  your  ordinai-y  provision  that  goes  into  a 
lease,  giving  the  landlord  the  right  to  inspect  the  leased  premises. 
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Now  the  question  was  never  discussed  as  to  any  right  to  go  into  our 
own  plants.  We  always  assumed  that  the  Government  could  come, 
and  they  tell  me  that  the  Army  and  Navy  people  are  in  our  plants 
constantly. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  Government's  exercis- 
ing that  right '( 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  written  into  your  new  contract,  both 
in  that  contract  and  in  this  one  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  never  heard  of  the  question  raised  before  until  you 
raised  it  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  see  that  it  might  be  very  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  be  able  to  check  to  see  whether  these  new 
plants  that  are  being  built  with  Government  funds  are  built  to  operate 
as  economically  and  efhciently  as  the  plants  that  are  being  built  by 
the  Aluminum  Co.  with  its  own  funds. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  They  are  absolutely  welcome  to  do  it  any  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  These  plants  are  being  designed  and  built  to  be  the 
last  word  and  the  most  efficient  plant  we  know  how  to  build,  ISIr. 
Fulton.     We  would  welcome  any  check. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  hear,  and  that  is  what  I 
want  the  record  to  show.  We  want  it  on  the  most  efficient  and  cheap- 
est basis  on  which  the  Government  can  possibly  get  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  order  really  to  determine  that  efficiency  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  the  right  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  leased  plants  and  the  Aluminum  Co.  or  Alcoa-owned, 
which  I  take  it  Mr.  Ewing  states  on  behalf  of  the  company  that  the 
Government  has,  even  though  it  isn't  written  into  this  contract. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no  question  whatsoever. 

Mr.  F-ULTON.  Now,  in  paragraph  18,  where  \'ou  did  write  into  the 
contract  the  provision  as  to  examining  accounts,  it  relates  only  to  an 
examination  as  soon  as  is  convenient  after  the  close  of  any  year. 

Mr.  Ewing.  You  are  talking  about  accounts,  not  examining  the 
plants.     This  is  a  different  subject. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Plants  and  accounts  are  both  necessary  in  order  to  de- 
termine operations.  Did  you  mean  to  limit  the  right  to  examine  to  the 
plants  as  distinct  from  tlie  operations  of  the  plants  as  reflected  in  the 
book  entries? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  was  talking  about  plants.  Now,  I  don't  understand 
that  this  contract  gives  the  right  to  the  Government  to  go  in  and 
examine  all  of  our  books. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  excludes  that  right,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  that  language  in  18  you  intended  to  exclude  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  have  tried  to  permit  them  to  examine  all  that  was 
agreed  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  an  absolutely  intelligent 
comparison  of  the  operation  of  the  two  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  does  any  part  of  this  give  them  the  right  to 
examine  the  figures  and  books  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  with  respect  to  its 
own  operations  and  its  own  plants  so  that  the  Government  can  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  being  operated  more  or  less  economically  than 
the  Government  plants? 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  This  contract  provides  that  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  make  a  comparison,  we  agreed  to  operate  these  plants — 
where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  section  18  is  the  accounting  provision,  and  I  think 
the  only  one. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  agree  to  ^ — 

operate  the  leased  plants  in  an  efficient  manner  and  exercise  the  same  care  therein 
as  it  uses  in  the  operation  of  the  owned  plants,  and  to  the  end  that  Defense 
Corporation  shall  be  assured  on  this  point,  Alcoa  will,  when  so  requested  by 
Defense  Corporation,  have  a  certified  public  accountant  acceptable  to  Defense 
Corporation  and  to  Alcoa  submit  to  Defense  Corporation  as  soon  as  is  convenient 
after  the  close  of  any  year,  a  statement  showing  the  variation  between  the  average 
price  paid  for  labor  during  said  year  in  the  owned  smelting  plants  and  in  the 
leased  smelting  plants  and  between  the  average  price  paid  for,  or  at  which  trans- 
fers were  made  of,  alumina,  power,  cryolite,  aluminum  fluoride,  and  carbons  used 
in  the  owned  smelting  plants  and  in  the  leased  smelting  plants  during  said  year, 
which  six  (6)  items  Alcoa  regards  as  comprising  approximately  ninety  percent 
(90%)  of  the  total  mill  cost  of  producing  aluminum.  In  giving  consideration  to 
such  variations,  due  weight  shall  be  given  to  natural  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages such  as  freights,  local  labor  conditions,  and  other  conditions  outside 
of  the  control  of  Alcoa.  Such  certified  public  accountant  shall  also  report  to 
Defense  Corporation  with  respect  to  any  other  facts  deemed  by  both  Defense 
Corporation  and  Alcoa  important  and  pertinent  to  a  comparison  of  the  operations 
in  the  leased  plants  with  the  operations  in  the  owned  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  First  taking  up  that  last  sentence  you  read,  that  is 
the  sentence  that  you  just  referred  to  as  having  been  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  any  right  to  examine  anything  other  than 
those  designated  matters  except  where  Alcoa  specifically  agreed  that 
it  should  be  done.    Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  was  inserted  in  there  so  that  we  weren't  giving 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  ai)lanket  open  sesame  to  all  of  our 
books. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Isn't  that  a  backhanded  way  of  saying,  "You  can't 
look  at  anything  else  unless  we  tell  you  to"  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  set  it  up  as  though  it  is  a  right.  You  say  he 
shall  also  report  on  such  other  matters,  and  then  you  exclude  it  by 
saying  they  must  be  deemed  important  by  Alcoa.  Why  not  simply 
say,  "You  can't  look  at  anything  else"? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  wasn't  intended.    That  is  why  we  didn't  say  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  do  intend  and  construe  that  provision  as 
prohibiting  the  Government  from  looking  at  anything  else  unless 
Alcoa  agrees  that  it  is  important. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Unless  Alcoa  agrees  that  it  is  important,  and  if  the 
Alcoa  and  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  can't  agree  on  it,  it 
would  go  to  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis  for  them  to  decide  as  arbiters, 
and  if  they  can't  agree,  it  would  go  to  a  third  person  to  be  chosen  by 
them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  they  can't  agree  on  a  third  person,  then 
what  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Then  the  person  who  refuses  to  agree  on  it  has  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  the  law. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  How  would  I  be  breaching  the  law,  if  I  were  Mr. 
Jones,  if  I  were  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the  man  that  Mr.  Davis  sug- 
gested as  the  arbitrator? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  You  see,  there  is  a  whole  body  of  law  behind  this 
thing,  and  this  provision  on  the  arbitration  was  put  in  there  with 
that  definitely  in  mind.  There  are  innumerable  cases  to  the  effect 
that  where  parties  have  agreed  to  arbitrate,  they  have  got  to  arbi- 
trate in  good  faith.  If  they  have  agreed  to  select  an  arbitrator,  they 
have  got  to  select  the  arbitrator  in  good  faith,  and  if  they  don't  do 
it,  then  the  court  goes  in  and  performs  the  function  for  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  if  the  court  could  prove  Mr.  Davis 
wasn't  acting  in  good  faith,  it  could  select  the  arbitrator. 

Mr,  EwiNG.  No.  I  think  in  that  case  the  court  would  go  in  and 
decide  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Aren't  you  posing  the  Government  quite  an  issue? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  To  prove  the  lack  of  good  faith,  which  is  a  subjective 
thing,  as  a  lawyer,  don't  you  know  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
anyone  could  do  ? 

Mr.  E"\viNG.  It  is  just  as  hard  for  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  No  ;  it  isn't  just  as  hard  for  you. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Ewing.  It  is  not  just  as  bad,  be- 
cause you  don't  want  the  thing  to  be  examined,  and  so  long  as  you 
and  Mr.  Jones  couldn't  agree,  it  wouldn't  be  examined,  so  you  don't 
lose  by  its  being  delayed. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  do  want  it  examined. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  why  not  simply  put  in  a  provision  here  that 
the  Defense  Plant  may  make  any  examination  of  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  its  partner  in  these  enterprises,  because  your  contract  in- 
volves going  into  partnership. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Not  into  partnei-ship  on  our  own  things.  All  the 
books  of  this  partnership  are  absolutely  open  to  examination  by 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  at  any  time.  It  specifically  says  so  in 
paragraph  D. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Oh,  yes ;  such  books  as  they  have.  But  now  the  point 
I  have  been  raising  relates  to  this  possible  construction  of  plants 
which  wouldn't  operate  as  efficiently.  To  determine  whether  they 
are  operating  as  efficiently,  I  want  to  know  whether  Defense  Plant 
shouldn't  have  the  right  to  go  in  and  find  out  whatever  it  wants  to 
find  out  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  Alcoa,  to  see  to  it  that  that 
operation  is  just  as  efficient.  In  other  words,  we  don't  want  a  situa- 
tion where  you  can  make  aluminum  for  9  or  10  cents  a  pound  and 
the  Government  has  to  be  satisfied  with  12,  without  even  knowing 
that  the  other  is  9. 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  have  tried  to  set  up  a  perfectly  fair  mechanism 
here  that  gives  the  Government  all  the  information  it  needs. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wliich  in  your  opinion  gives  the  Government  that 
information. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Sure,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Defense  Corporation. 
Now,  wait  a  minute.     Do  you  think  it  doesn't  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  saying  just  what  basis  has  Defense  Corporation 
for  making  that  determination,  because  the  statement  in  here  is  sim- 
ply that  Alcoa  has  the  opinion  that  it  is  90  percent. 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  Because  Cliff  Durr  didn't  want  to  put  a  provision  in 
that  he  was  assuming  responsibility  for  that.  They  had  their  eingi- 
neers  go  over  this  contract.  They  knew  whether  it  was  fair  or  not, 
and  we  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  could  they?  Even  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Gibbons 
wasn't  able  to  tell  me  what  it  cost  the  Aluminum  Co.  to  produce 
aluminum.  How  could  any  engineer  on  behalf  of  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  tell  those  facts? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  follow  you.  There  was  no  engineer  of  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  there  at  the  time  Mr.  Gibbons  was  on  the  witness 
stand,  but  the  cost  of  making  aluminum  in  these  plants  can  definitely 
be  determined  and  will  be  determined.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  gentleman  on  the  extreme  right  there,  I  think, 
made  a  remark.  Will  you  identify  yourself  and  put  the  remark  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.^  My  name  is  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  I  happen  to  be  coun- 
sel for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Are  you  the  general  counsel  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Our  firm  has  represented  the  company  in  many 
matters  for  40  or  50  years.    I  have  not ;  not  being  that  old. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record  the  remark  that  you 
made  and  the  basis  on  which  you  made  it  ? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  don't  recall  just  how  I  made  the  remark. 

Yes.  I  said  that  it  was  my  understanding  that  what  Mr.  Gibbons 
had  said  was  that  cost  was  a  variable  factor,  depending  upon  what 
went  into  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  said  to  this  committee,  and  he 
couldn't  give  us  what  it  cost  the  Aluminum  Co.  to  make  aluminum. 
What  we  are  interested  in  here  is  to  be  sure  that  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation's  property  is  being  operated  just  as  efficiently  as  the 
Aluminum  Co.'s  property,  and  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  find 
that  if  we  can't  see  the  books. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Quite  right,  Senator.  I  think  what  Mr.  Gibbons 
had  in  mind  in  what  he  said  was  that  the  question  of  what  is  cost  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  accountants  differ 
ever. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  just  as  difficult  in  these  plants  as  it  is  in 
the  Government  plants. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Once  you  set  the  standards,  you  can  make  a  parallel 
of  comparison.  It  depends  on  what  your  standards  are,  what  you  are 
going  to  include. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Mr.  Fulton,  may  I  clear  up  one  thing  here.  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's  firm  in  Pittsburgh  are,  I  should  say,  the  general  counsel. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Not  so  designated. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  At  least  they  are  the  counsel  out  there.  My  firm  of 
Hughes,  Hubbard,  and  Ewing,  and  its  predecessor  firm,  ha\'e  been 
Aluminum  Co.'s  counsel  in  New  York  for  upward  of  30  years.  I 
think  up  until  around  1925,  when  Judge  Hughes  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  State  and  came  back  to  the  firm,  the  employment  was  somewhat 
intermittent.     From  1925  on  wc  have  constantSly  had  something  in 
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the  office  for  them.  We  represented  them  in  this  last  antitrust  suit, 
for  instance,  and  I  have  represented  them  over  a  period  of  at  least 
10  years. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  understand  that.  It  is  a  long  connection.  I  only 
requested  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  repeat  his  remark,  which  he  apparently 
liad  forgotten,  which  I  thought  he  might  care  to  amplify  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  wanted  to  get  this  in  the  record,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  For  your  information,  Mr.  Fulton,  my  informa- 
tion was  made  clear  at  another  time,  when  I  was  sworn  before  this 
•committee  at  your  request. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  was  addressing  myself  to  the  remark  that  you  had 
made. 

On  this  accounting,  at  any  rate  you  don't  propose  to  put  in  a  pro- 
vision giving  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  the  right  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  Alumhium  Co.  as  to  its  own  production  in  its  own 
plants. 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  have  got  a  provision  here  in  which  we  tried  to  give 
them  every  right  that  they  would  possibly  need  to  examine  anything 
that  was  material  to  that  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Beyond  that  provision  you  are  unwilling  to  go? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Sure.    What  else  are  they  interested  in  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  respect  to  that  provision,  it  says,  "as  soon  as  is 
convenient  after  the  close  of  any  year."  Did  you  mean  by  that  to 
restrict  their  accountants  to  looking  at  that  only  once  a  year  and  then 
only  after  the  close  of  the  year  and  then  only  when  convenient? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  you  see,  that  was  on  the  question  of  the  determina- 
tion of  profits.  That  was  when  that  was  to  be  done.  Your  profits  are 
to  be  determined  annually.  But  I  don't  think  there  would  be  the 
slightest  objection  to  their  doing  it  any  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  construe  this  as  giving  them  at  least  the  right  to 
look  at  the  list  of  things  you  set  out  any  time  they  want,  to  any 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  think  any  partner  has  the  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  do  they  have  to  do  that  with  this  accountant  that 
is  to  be  selected  or  can  they  send  their  own  accountant  to  make  their 
owm  examination? 

Mr.  Ewing.  No  ;  that  has  to  be  a  certified  public  accountant. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  you  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  an 
examination  even  to  that  limited  extent,  to  a  representative  of  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  unless  you  have  yourselves  agreed  that  that 
is  one  of  the  firms  that  you  are  willing  to  have  hired. 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  is  i'iglit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  are  unwilling  to  sign  an  agreement  without 
that  kind  of  restriction? 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  hasn't  been  asked,  because  I  think  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  unfair  thing  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  perfectly  unfair  for  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  to  have  its  own  bookkeepers  have  the  right 
at  any  time  they  wanted  to,  to  see  the  partnership  books? 

Mr.  Ewing.  No;  they  have  that.  They  have  that,  but  this  is  our 
books.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  that  was  asked. 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  no.  They  have  the  absolute  right  any  time,  day 
or  night,  to  examine  the  books  relating  to  partnership  business. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  they  got  the  right  to  find  out,  for  example, 
these  five  facts  listed  in  Eighteen,^  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Now  wait  a  minute.  The  Senator  said  relating  to 
the  partnership  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  they  were  barred  from  seeing  any  of 
the  other  books  but  the  partnership  books. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  Senator.  This  provides  in  subdivision  A  that 
we  keep  all  costs  and  books  relating  to  the  construction  program. 
B  provides  that  we  keep  all  books  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
plants,  C  provides  that  we  keep  certain  accounts  with  respect 
to  all  shipments,  both  from  our  own  plants  and  from  the  Government 
plants.    D  provides  [reading]  :  ^ 

Make  available  to  Defense  Corporation  for  audit  and  inspection  all  of  the 
records,  information,  and  data  referred  to  in  subdivisions  (a),  (&),  and  (c) 
of  this  paragraph. 

They  have  an  unlimited  right  as  to  those. 

Now  in  subdivision  E,  which  you  are  coming  to,  we  were  trying  to  set 
up  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  fairly 
could  judge  whether  or  not  our  operation  of  these  Government- 
owned  plants  was  as  efficient  as  was  the  operation  in  our  own  plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes.  Now  on  that,  we  provide  that  our  own  books 
as  to  our  own  business  can  be  examined  by  a  certified  public  account- 
ant agreed  to  by  both  parties  as  to  these  various  items  which  con- 
stitute more  than  90  percent  of  the  cost.  We  also  agreed  that  if 
there  were  other  items  that  both  Alcoa  and  Defense  Corporation 
considered  pertinent  and  important,  the  man  could  go  into  them, 
into  our  books,  and  make  a  report  to  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  as  to  that  you  take  the  position  that  it  should 
not  be  done  by  a  Defense  Plant  representative  and  it  should  be 
done  only  once  a  year. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  our  position. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  what  you  have  written  into  the  contract. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes;  but  that  isn't  what  you  asked  me.  You  asked 
me  if  we  would  take  the  position  that  we  wouldn't  do  anything  else. 
I  haven't  said  that.  This  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Jones  and  to  us, 
and  we  were  trying  to  work  out  something  that  was  fair  to  both 
sides,  and  I  think  this  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  A  good  many  weeks  ago,  the  committee  asked  that 
you  examine  and  have  the  board  of  directors,  if  necessary,  examine 
these  things  so  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  representative  could  speak. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  are  speaking. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  now  the  point  is,  essentially,  do  you  construe 
that  contract  and  will  you  continue  construing  it  as  giving  you  that 
right  which  you  are  unwilling  to  give  up? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  the  contract  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  know  it  does.     It  speaks  eloquently. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  And  it  simply  says  that  the  parties  will  agree  on  a 
certified  public  accountant  who  goes  in  and  examines  our  books  with 
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respect  to  these  various  items  and  such  other  matters  that  are  agreed 
to  be  pertinent  and  important.  That  is  satisfactory  to  Defense 
IPlant  Corporation ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  any  event,  the  Akiminum  Co.  claims  ^yhatever 
rights  it  has  under  that  particular  provision,  and  it  is  unwilling  to 
discuss  changing  them. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  didn't  say  the  latter. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  has  nobody  asked  you  to  discuss  changes  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No  one  has  asked  us  to. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Including  the  new  contract,  then,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  has 
not  asked  you  to  consider  any  broader  rights  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  until  he  does,  you  won't  consider  it. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  don't  know  why  we  should. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Wilson  says  there  is  no  reason  to. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  is  no  reason  to. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  interested  in  it.  You  might  con- 
sider it  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Ewing.  You  are  telling  us  that  for  the  first  time.  I  didn't  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  heroically  to  display  our  interest  in 
the  contract. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  rewrite  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  We  don't  want  to  rewrite  the  contract.  Wliat  we 
want  is  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  honestly  think  you  are  amply  protected. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Amply  protected  to  the  extent  that  you  can  tell  the 
Government  that  only  once  a  year  can  it  look  at  these  things,  and  then 
only  to  that  limited  extent,  and  then  only  with  your  accountants. 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  because  that  is  not 
the  fact.    We  are  not  telling 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  state  the  fact  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Ewing.  The  fact  is  that  that  was  all  that  was  considered  neces- 
sary at  that  time.  They  didn't  consider  it  necessary  to  be  going  in  there 
all  the  time,  and  that  it  what  the  agreement  says. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  they  should  happen,  5  years  from  now,  or  4  years 
from  now,  to  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  it,  then  they  wouldn't 
have  any  right,  would  they? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration wanted  to  go  into  these  things  every  month  they  could — 
that  we  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  simply  rewrite  that  provision  and  say,  "We  agree 
to  let  them  look  at  it  every  month  to  any  extent  they  want  to." 

Mr.  Ewing.  Maybe  every  month  is  not  enough.  We  will  give  them 
any  time  they  want  to  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  One  other  thing  on  that  accounting,  and  that  would 
end  it :  Who  is  going  to  determine  whether  it  comes  within  one  of  those 
five  categories  or  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  be 
shown  to  this  outside  accountant?    I  take  it  that  is  Alcoa. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  think  that  the  accountant  himself  would  decide  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  would  look  at  everything,  and  all  books  would  be 
available,  and  he  would  decide  which  ones  were  those  items,  and  he 
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would  have  an  unlimited  right  to  look  and  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as 
to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  one  of  those  items  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  that  your  conception  of  it,  Mr.  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  think  it  is,  no ;  and  I  differ  with  a  great  deal 
of  diffidence,  with  counsel  on  a  matter  such  as  that,  but  I  wouldn't 
think  that  to  determine  whether  an  item  related  to  the  cost  of  car- 
bons, for  example,  or  these  specific  five  items,  he  would  go  on  a 
searching  expedition  throughout  all  the  books  that  the  company  had.  I 
think  he  would  make  a  request  for  all  data  in  regard  to  those  items, 
and  they  would  be  given  him  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  decide  for  the  accountant  whether  it  related  to 
that  item,  and  if  you  happened,  in  a  border-line  case,  to  decide  in 
your  favor,  he  would  never  even  get  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Wilson  means  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  mean  that,  but  I  don't  go  as  broad  as  I  take 
it  you  might  construe  Mr.  Ewing's  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  I  were  an  accountant  and  were  charged  with  de- 
termining those  particular  factors,  I  would  have  to  determine  whether 
anything  in  the  books  related  to  those  factors  or  not,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  satisfied  to  give  a  certificate  with  respect  to  those  accounts  based 
solely  on  the  information  given  me  or  the  books  that  I  was  permitted 
to  see  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  a  certified  public  accountant  would  have  to 
get  assurance,  satisfactory  to  him.  What  that  assurance  would  con- 
sist of,  I  can't  say,  because  I  am  not  a  certified  public  accountant, 
but  I  am  firmly  confident  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  out 
the  procedure  and  having  the  certified  public  accountant  satisfy 
himself  completely  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  last  analysis  you  reserve  the  right  to  look 
rhrough  your  papers  and  to  determine  which  ones  of  those  you  think 
come  within  the  ]:)Ossible  purview  of  those  five  items,  and  then  hand 
those  to  the  accountant,  and  those  only. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no.  Let  me  make  clear  why  I  say  I  don't  think 
the  certified  public  accountant  would  expect  to  see  all  the  books  of 
the  company.  I  don't  see  what  a  sales  ledger  of  sales  to  customers 
would  have  to  do  with  this  item,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  be  entitled 
to  go  into  the  sales  ledger  to  determine  these  items. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  in  connection  with  those  papers  and  books  which 
he  might  think  might  have  to  do  with  it  and  which  you  might  think 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  he  would. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ewing  that  as  to  anything 
that  the  accountant  would  say  he  thought  he  should  see  for  the  pur- 
pose of  iTiaking  that  determination,  it  shoidd  be  shown  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  I  think  we  would  be  obligated  to  that 
certified  ])ublic  accountant  to  see  that  he  had  seen  the  records  that 
permitted  him  to  make  the  decision. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  say  that  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  EwiNo.  I  think  we  do.     I  think  that  is  what  this  means. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right;  if  that  is  the  way  you  interpret  it,  I 
think  the  record  will  maintain  you  on  that. 

Before  it  is  time  to  quit,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that 
appendix  to  the  contract  and  section  4.  I  have  been  puzzled  over 
that  section  4.  It  says  here  for  overhead — and  a  lot  of  things  are 
enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph — ^ 

One-fonrth  of  one  cent  per  pound  of  aluminum  produced  in  that  year  in  tlie 
leased^  plants. 

And  then  in  the  next  sentence  it  says : 

*  *  *  for  such  portion  of  its  overhead  as  cannot  thus  be  specifically  allo- 
cated to  the  operation  of  the  leased  plants,  Alcoa  may  also  include  as  an  item 
of  operation  expense  the  sum  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  aluminum  produced 
in  the  leased  plants. 

Just  exactly  what  does  that  mean  ?  Does  that  mean  they  are  going 
to  charge  a  fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  whole  thing  and  then 
charge  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  whole  thing  and  then  charge 
a  half  a  cent  a  pound  or  a  fourth  cent  a  pound  for  alumina  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  In  this  respect  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  think  this 
wording  accurately  represents  what  both  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis 
understood  it  to  be. 

The  Chairman.     I  wish  you  would  tell  us  exactly  what  that  means. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Exactly  what  their  vmderstanding  was  was  set  forth 
in  the  summary  of  the  contract  ^^'hich  Mr.  Jones  submitted  to  the 
committee  after  he  testified  and  which  Mr.  Davis  had  seen.  The 
acttial  identifiable  items  of  overhead  applicable  to  ahimina  were  to 
be  included  to  the  extent  that  you  could  actually  prove  them,  but  not 
in  excess  of  an  eighth  of  a  cent  a  potind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  treating  it  for  each  2  pounds. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  is  easier  to  talk  about  eighths. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     We  understand. 

Mr.  EwiNO.  This  contract  only  provided  for  400,000,000  pounds 
production  of  alumina,  and  as  it  takes  2  pounds  of  alumina  to  make 
1  pound  of  aluminum,  that  would  only  provide  for  200,000,000  of 
aluminum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  had  contracted  here  to  build  plants  that  would 
have  a  capacity  of  340,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum,  so  that  that 
would  require  680,000,000  pounds  of  alumina  from  some  source. 
Therefore,  it  was  expected  that  unless  there  were  some  shut-down, 
at  least  as  long  as  the  aluminum  plants  were  running  at  full  capacity, 
all  of  this  alumina  would  go  into  these  plants.  Therefore  there  was 
ne\^er  intended  to  be  any  duplication  of  the  general  overhead  on 
alumina.  We  can  include  the  specific  overhead  on  alumina  up  to 
an  eighth  of  a  cent,  but  if  that  alum'na  then  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum,  that  is  all  of  the  overhead  that  would  be  charged. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  couldn't  charge  an  eighth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  for  overhead  on  alumina,  and  then  charge  a  fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  aluminum  for  the  same  alumina  that  had  already  been 
charged  for.     Is  that  what  you  are  getting  at  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  approached  it  this  way.  We  divided  this  between 
specifically  allocable  overhead  that  you  can  identify  as  against  your 


1  Exhibit  No.  119,  Hearings  Part  7,  appendix  p.  2284  at  pp.  2292-2203. 
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general  overhead  that  is  all  spread  out  so  that  you  can't  pick  up  various 
items,  but  you  know  it  is  there.  On  the  aluminum,  we  provided  that 
that  general  overhead  was  to  be  a  half  cent.  Again  on  aluminum, 
these  items  that  might  be  specifically  identified  were  to  be  included, 
but  the  up  limit  to  which  that  could  go  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Now,  on  the  alumina  we  have  no  general  overhead.  Although  this 
reads  as  though  you  could,  we  do  not.  It  was  not  intended  that  we 
could  collect  another  quarter  of  a  cent  on  the  alumina  to  the  extent 
that  that  is  used  in  the  smelting  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  make  it  read  to  mean  what  it  says? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  it  now  reads,  it  reads  that  you  could  on  both. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right,  and  that  was  never  intended. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  mean  what  it  says. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR   SUPPLEMENTAL   AGREEMENT  BETWEEN    DEFENSE    PLANT 

CORPORATION  AND  ALCOA 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  never  intended.  Will  you 
look  at  page  125  of  that  draft  that  you  showed  me  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Of  what  ?    Beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Of  the  original  draft,  your  No.  (in  red  ink)  125. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know  which  one  you  mean,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  page  was  your  paging  in  your  red  ink.  I  asked 
you  this  morning  to  return  it.     It  was  a  draft. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  probably  was  a  duplicate. 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  were  all  in  order  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  in  nu- 
merical order. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Here  is  126. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  a  draft  of  the  entire  contract,  of  which  that  is  a 
particular  provision. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  125,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  language 
you  originally  drafted  in  there,  quoting,  was  [reading]  : 

An  amount  equal  to  1  cent  per  pound  of  alumina  produced  in  the  leased  alumina 
plants,  and  an  amount  equal  to  1  cent  per  pound  of  the  aluminum  ingots  produced 
in  the  leased  aluminum  smelting  plants. 

So  in  that  original  language  there  was  still  less  doubt  that  it  related 
to  both  and  that  you  could  get  it  on  both. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  originally  we  did 
have  something  like  that  in  mind.  What  I  mean  to  say  to  you  was 
that  in  the  final  contract  the  language  got  by  in  a  way  that  was 
not  intended.  What  we  had  in  mind  at  first  was  probably  very 
different. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  have  a  modification  of  that  or  a  stipulation, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  will  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  with  respect  to  that,  in  that  original  draft 
you  people  had  four  times  as  much  for  alumina  and  twice  as  much 
for  aluminum.    It  was  a  cent  a  poimd  each. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  I  am  frank  to  say  I  don't  know  how  that  1 
cent  got  in  there.  I  noticed  it  in  here.  It  is  in  pencil.  I  don't 
know.     As  far  as  I  can   recall,  I  don't  remember  any  discussion 
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of  those  figures.    Do  you  remember?     I   don't  know  where  they 
came  from. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  personally  have  no  recollection  of  those  figures. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  computed  those  on  the  basis  of  this  modified  con- 
tract, which  I  understand  you  are  negotiating  now,  and  it  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  about  $15,000,000  a  year,  close  to  that  at  1  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oli,  no.     That  has  never  been  considered  the  basis. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  was  in  the  papers  you  delivered  to  me,  Mr.  Ewing, 
and  that  is  $10,000,000  for  alumina  and  roughly  $5,000,000  for  alum- 
inum a  year  for  each  of  the  years  that  you  are  operating  at  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  to  take  a  recess  because 
I  have  to  be  in  the  Senate.  Will  2  o'clock  be  satisfactory  to  you 
gentlemen,  or  2 :  30  ?    Let's  make  it  2 :  30. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  recess,  will  you  check  on  where  those  1-cent 
figures  came  from? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  check,  because  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  are  the  only  ones  that  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Senator,  may  I  ask  as  a  matter  of  personal  plans, 
do  you  expect  to  continue  after  this  afternoon  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  get  through  this  afternoon.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  having  a  session  this  afternoon.  We  are  trying 
to  finish.  I  thought  you  would  rather  do  that  than  to  come  back 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2 :  30 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

afiernoon  session 

The  committee  resumed  at  2 :  35  p.  m..  Senator  Truman  (the  chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed, so  as  to  make  use  of  all  the  time  we  can.  Mr.  Fulton,  you  were 
questioning  the  witness. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Ewing,  if  during  the  recess  you  ascer- 
tained more  about  that  1-cent  provision  vou  had  in  the  original  draft 
there,  your  draft  No.  D-113  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  didn't  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  the  basis  of  that,  if  that  had  prevailed,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  not  only  a  double  payment  but  a  payment  that  would 
have  been  as  much  as  $15,000,000  a  year  if  you  should  get  the  Bohn  and 
the  Union  Carbide  plants,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  haven't  figured  it. 

Mr.'  Fulton.  One  cent  on  the  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  alumina  is 
$10,000,000  a  year,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  but  you  can't  apply  those  figures  to  plants  that 
weren't  in  contemplation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  what  it  would  be  on  the  program  that  is  in 
contemplation  now  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton,  $10,000,000  a  year  on  the  alumina  alone. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  don't  know  where  that  figure  came  from. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  came  from  the  Aluminum  Co.,  didn't  it?  Mr.  Jones 
didn't  suggest  it,  and  you  cut  it  down  to  the  extent  it  was  cut  down. 
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Mr,  EwiNG.  It  showed  he  traded  us  out  of  what  he  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  he  made  one  good  trade,  anyway. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  He  got  us  a  long  way  from  where  we  started. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  that  time,  when  you  proposed  that  1  cent,  did  you 
have  any  studies  that  you  had  prepared  showing  how  much  this  over- 
head was,  so  as  to  justify  the  advisability  of  asking  for  such  sums  as 
those  ? 

Mr,  EwiNG,  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  was  ever  asked.  I  don't 
know  how  that  got  there,  or  what  the  discussions  were  between  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Jones  over  it,    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  reason  we  were  anxious  to  have  Mr. 
Davis  here.  We  had  Mr.  Jones  here,  and  he  gave  us  his  side  of  the 
questions,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Davis  here  to  give  us 
his  views,  but  of  course  Mr.  Davis  is  ill  and  unable  to  be  here,  which 
we  regret  very  much,  because  I  am  vitally  interested  in  this  new  con- 
tract that  you  are  bringing  up,  and  I  don't  want  the  same  escapements 
in  that  contract  that  are  in  this  one. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  any  rate,  you  don't  know  of  any  studies  even  with 
respect  to  the  quarter-cent  or  half -cent  that  were  ever  submitted  to  Mr. 
Jones  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Upon  what  basis  did  the  Aluminum  Co.  ask  for  it  if 
they  didn't  submit  any  papers? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  You  are  assuming  that  they  did  ask  for  it.  I  don't 
know  that  that  is  a  fair  assumption. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  you  made  the  first  draft,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  put  into  that 

Mr.  EwiNG  (interposing).  No;  no — well,  I  don't  know  where  that 
figure  came  from.  It  is  put  in  there  in  pencil.  There  was  a  blank 
space  left,  and  where  that  1  cent  came  from  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  this  draft  for  Mr.  Davis,  no  doubt  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pencil  notation  must  be  his,  if  it  isn't 
yours. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Davis  ever  saw  this  copy.  He  had 
another  copy.    This  was  my  own  copy. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  how  would  it  have  got  in  there? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  None  of  you  have  any  recollection  of  that  1  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Understand,  I  wouldn't  blame  the  Aluminum  Co. 
for  getting  the  1  cent  if  they  could,  but  I  would  very  seriously  blame 
Mr.  Jones  if  he  let  you  have  it.  • 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  would  blame  ourselves  if  we  tried  to  make  an  unfair 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  making  a  contract  you  deal  at  arm's 
length  with  the  other  fellow  and  are  entitled  to  what  you  can  get. 
I  am  not  blaming  you  for  any  of  these  things.  I  am  trying  to  get  your 
views  on  this  contract  and  what  it  is  intended  to  mean,  because  I  am 
trying  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Til  is  goes  back  to  the  first  draft,  and  the  final  contract 
was  a  long  way  from  that  firs!  draft. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  asking  price  is  always  much  greater 
than  the  one  you  are  going  to  take. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Sure. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  any  event,  you  are  definitely  planning  on  eliminat- 
ing, both  in  this  contract  and  in  any  future  contracts,  any  possibility 
of  getting  paid  the  overhead  on  both  the  alumina  and  the  aluminum? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  unallocated  overhead ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fui.TON.  How  about  the  allocated? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  allocated  overhead  those  that  definitely  can  be  allo- 
cated to  alumina;  we  want  that,  but  that  wouldn't  mean  a  duplica- 
tion, Mr.  Fulton.  You  see,  that  would  be  overhead,  that  would  be 
definitely  allocable  to  the  making  of  the  alumina. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  interested  in  that  that  can  be  allo- 
cated. The  overhead  that  can  be  allocated  is  specifically  set  out  in 
the  contract.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  what  you  intend  to  do  on 
the  unallocated  overhead,  and  whether  you  intend  to  charge  twice 
for  it. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  will  be  no  double  charge. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  the  one-quarter  cent  you  expect  to  get  to  the 
extent  that  you  can  allocate  overhead  expenses  for  that  amount? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Both  for  aluminum  and  alumina? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  deal  isn't  finally  made.  There  will  be  no  dupli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  as  to  this  existing  contract,  you  expect  to  get  up 
to  one-quarter  cent  on  the  alumina,  and  also  on  the  aluminum  made 
from  that  alumina,  to  the  extent  that  vou  can  allocate  the  over- 
head? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No ;  it  isn't  that ;  it  is  an  eighth  of  a  cent  on  the  alumina 
and  a  quarter  of  a  cent ;  that  is  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  I  mean  it  is  that  eiglith  of  a  cent  or  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  for  2  pounds.     You  expect  to  get  that  in  both  places. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Where  you  can  show  that  that  work  was  done,  then  you 
are  to  be  reimbursed  for  it,  and  that  is  merely  a  top  figure. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  as  to  the  half  cent  on  the  aluminum,  which 
would  be  half  of  that  on  the  alumina,  you  expect  to  get  that  only  on  the 
alumina,  and  not  on  any  aluminum  produced  from  alumina  on  which 
you  had  obtained  that  unallocated  overhead? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  am  not  sure.  The  way  I  would  state  it  would  be 
this — that  on  the  unallocable,  for  the  general  overhead  we  only  expect 
to  make  one  charge,  and  that  is  a  half  cent.  There  would  be  nothing 
on  the  alumina  that  is  used  in  the  aluminum  plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  alumina, 
which  is  what  you  are  now  discussing  in  the  original  contract,  plus 
the  modified  contract,  that  would  mean  an  eighth  of  a  cent  is  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  unallocated  overhead? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  don't  know  what  that  deal  will  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  an  eighth  of  a  cent,  unless  you  modify  the  deal 
you  got  in  August,  would  be  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Ewtng.  We  will  modify  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  you  will  lower  that  eighth  of  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  There  will  be  some  modification  there.  What  it  is  I 
don't  know. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Will  that  also  relate  to  the  half  a  cent,  the  quarter  of 
a  cent — that  is,  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  on  the  alumina, 
oven  on  your  basis  of  not  counting  it  twice,  for  unallocated  overhead, 
unless  it  is  modified  in  this  new  agreement-— is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG,  Well,  you  see,  there  would  only  be — theoretically  there 
would  be,  if  the  leased  aluminum  plants  are  all  in  operation — they 
would  take  680,000,000  pounds  of  alumina.  That  would  leave  320,000,- 
000  pounds  to  go  to  the  outside,  and  as  to  that  there  would  be  whatever 
direct  allocable  charges,  overhead  charges,  could  be  made,  plus  some- 
thing to  reimburse  us  for  general  overhead  on  that,  and  what  that 
figure  would  be  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  Fulton.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  asking  for  a  half  cent 
on  each  2  pounds  of  alumina. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  what  you  construe  this  August  agreement 
as  being. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  But  you  are  talking  now  about  an  agreement  that 
hasn't  been  made. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  have  a  draft  of  it.  Now,  what  have  you  got 
in  that  draft  on  this  point,  only  that  one  point? 

Mr.  EwixG.  Only  that  one  point?  We  have  a  blank  in  there  at 
one  point,  because  so  far  as  this  thing  has  developed,  this  merely  is 
the  basis  of  our  present  discussions,  to  which  no  one  has  agreed — this 
would  provide  that  the  directly  allocable  overhead,  the  limit  on  that, 
would  be  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  aluminum  produced  in  the 
leased  plants,  and  an  eighth  of  a  cent  on  the  first  400,000,000  pounds, 
and  a  sixteenth  on  all  over  the  first  400,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  in  that  400,000,000,  does  that  include  the  400,- 
000,000  in  the  August  19  contract? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  is  intended  that  that  is  the  400,000,000. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  modification  of  the  August 
contract,  rather  than  a  separate  contract  for  separate  plants? 

Mr,  EwiNG.  That's  right;  this  is  a  substitute  paragraph  for  that 
old  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  statements  on  that  same  subject  which 
you  have  made  this  morning  will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light? 

Mr.  Fulton.  This  is  the  proposed  new  contract  on  this  one  point, 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  overhead  premium  that  was  to  be  given. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  still  would  be  no  duplication,  just  the  way  I 
told  you  on  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then,  on  that  basis,  on  the  allocated  overhead,  the 
first  one-eighth,  on  the  first  400,000,000,  and  then  it  would  be  one- 
sixteenth  on  the  next  600,000,000. 

Mr.  Eaving.  That  would  be  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Fulton.  With  no  duplication,  except  that  you  could  have  up 
to  that  same  amount  of  allocated  overhead  on  the  aluminum. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Up  to  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Up  to  twice  that  amount. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  then  when  you  come  to  the  unallocated  over- 
head— in  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  when  we  first  had  discussed 
it  you  put  in  all  the  charges  you  can  properly  put  to  the  defense 
plants,  then  you  allocate  overhead,  including  even  parts  of  your  main 
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office  building,  and  everything  else,  and  then  we  come  to  the  unallo- 
cated overhead  angle.    What  will  that  be  under  the  revised  set-up? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  was  to  be  a  half  cent  on  aluminum  and  a  quarter — 
now,  when  I  go  to  alumina  I  am  only  talking  of  alumina  that  will  be 
sold  to  outsiders. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  alumina  that  goes  into  this  product  you  are 
talking  about  now  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That's  right.  It  will  be  a  half  cent  on  aluminum,  and 
on  the  alumina  that  is  sold  outsiders  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
on  the  first  200,000,000  pounds  and  an  eighth  of  a  cent  on  the  next 
200,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  it  is  a  half  cent  on  all  the  aluminum,  then? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  the  Bohn  and  the  Union  Carbide  do  not  operate 
these  plants,  as  in  fact  probably  they  won't,  then  what  will  be  the 
total  amount  of  aluminum  that  will  be  produced  under  these  plants? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  will  be  448,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  a  half  cent  on  that  will  be  $2,200,000  annually  for 
that  overhead  item. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is — now,  there  will  be  limits  on  these.  There  will 
be  top  limits  which  have  not  j-et  been  agreed  on. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Oh,  there  is  going  to  be  a  top  limit  superimposed  on  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That's  right.  At  least  that  is  the  way  we  are  working, 
Mr.  Fulton.     I  don't  know  what  the  final  thing  will  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  haven't  got  one  of  those  in  yet  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  would  make  a  very  substantial  difference,  if 
there  is  a  top  limit  on  these  and  if  you  have  this  sliding  scale,  from 
what  would  have  amounted  to  $15,000,000  a  year  under  that  pro- 
vision as  originally  set  forth,  had  that  been  applied  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  program  that  you  are  now  talking  about. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  a  proposition  that  was 
never  seriously  considered  by  either  side. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  now,  let's  see  if  it  wasn't  seriously  considered. 
Didn't  you  contemplate  at  all  times  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  was  the 
company  that  was  going  to  get  the  billion  pounds  of  alumina 
expansion  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No;  because 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Have  you  ever  heard  any  discussion  of 
anybody  else  being  considered  for  any  part  of  that  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  never  even  heard  the  billion  pounds  mentioned  until 
after  this  contract  was  made.     Maybe  somebody  else  did. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  didn't  read  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
that  the  O.  P.  M.  people  gave  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  didn't  think  they  said  anything  about  a  billion-pound 
plant  for  alumina. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Not  one  plant,  but  expansion.  If  you  are  going  to 
expand  aluminum  by  600,000,000  and  you  need  2  pounds  of  alumina 
for  each  pound  of  aluminum,  isn't  it  quite  obvious  that  you  have  to 
have  alumina  expansion  that  will  at  least  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
billion  pounds  or  more  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Sure;  but  there  was  never  a  suggestion  that  we  were 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  anything  except  400  million  pounds,  or  at 
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least  that  I  ever  heard  up  until  August  19,  when  this  contract  was 
made. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  that,  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  recall.  I,  of  course,  thoroughly  appreciated 
that  they  had  to  get  enough  alumina  production  to  back  up  these 
smelting  plants.  I  don't  know  when  any  discussion  reached  the  point 
where  there  was  any  indication  that  they  wanted  us  to  operate  the 
two  alumina  plants.  At  one  time  there  was  under  discussion  two 
alumina  plants;  for  quite  a  while  there  was  under  discussion  two 
alumina  plants  for  Arkansas;  and  I  think  I  rather  tended  to,  I  sup- 
pose, assume  when  they  first  talked  of  two  alumina  plants  that  we 
might  be  asked  to  operate  one  of  them  and  somebody  else  might  be 
asked  to  operate  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  can't  place  a  date  on  when,  for  the  first  time,  you 
ever  had  any  discussion  with  anybody  about  the  possibility  of  your 
getting  the  other  600,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  I  can't  place  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  August  4  Mr.  Knudsen,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Jones, 
specified  that  there  wasn't  at  that  time  any  allocation  of  the  remain- 
ing alumina  plants  to  anyone,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  he  hadn't 
made  recommendations;  but  you,  I  understand,  or  your  negotiating 
theory,  was  it  not,  was  that  you  would  also  be  negotiating  for  addi- 
tional plants? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  believe  that  the  term  "negotiating"  with 
O.  P.  M.  quite  represents  what  our  discussion  was,  the  form  that  our 
discussions  took.  We  have  constantly  taken  the  position  with  O.  P.  M. 
that  we  would  undertake  whatever  O.  P.  M.  or  the  other  Government 
agencies  wanted  to  call  on  us  for.  And  I  think  for  that  reason — I 
am  sure  for  that  reason — the  O.  P.  M.  has  always  taken  it  for  granted 
that  if  they  developed  a  program,  along  whatever  line  it  might  be, 
if  it  was  their  decision  and  their  recommendation  that  Alcoa,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  was  to  have  any  part  in  it,  they  relied 
on  our  general  assurances,  which  have  always  been  given  them,  that 
we  were  always  ready  to  do  whatever  we  could  to  further  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  there  were  practically  never  negotiations  with  O.  P.  M. 
as  to  whether  we  would  be  willing  to  operate  this  plant  or  what  not. 
They  just  didn't  take  that  form. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  in  any  event  you  didn't  make  any  plans  in  which 
you  thought  of  the  possibility  of  your  operating  that  plant. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  we  undoubtedly  thought  of  it  and  recognized 
we  might  be  called  on,  but  I  don't  recall  of  any  discussion  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  do  that  thinking  about 
these  additional  alumina  plants? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  the  moment  that  the  Government  program  was 
announced,  on  June  27. 

Mr.  FtJLTON.  So  even  then  you  had  in  mind  getting  this  additional 
600  000  000  that  you  are  now  negotiating  for? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  we  had  in  mind  that  the  Government  was  going 
to  have  to  see  that  additional  alumina  was  provided  in  some  manner 
or  other.  It  might  take  the  form  that  they  would  call  on  us  and 
iisk  us  whether  we  would  make  expansions  at  our  existing  alumina 
plants.     We  didn't  know.     That  was  when  we  were  told  we  weren't 
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to  be  permitted  to  make  any  more  expansion  of  our  own,  that  it  was 
to  be  all  Government-owned  facilities. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  your  earlier  testimony,  I  think 
you  said  that  you  were  told  that  you  were  to  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  340,000,000  pounds  of  additional  alumii.-um  facilities. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  wasn't  until  July  15. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes;  July  15.  Now,  it  was  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Ewing  and  others  started  to  work  on  the  preliminary  draft  for  the 
contract;  was  it  not,  Mr.  Ewing? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  following  day. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Wilson  have  any  basis  at  that  time 
to  assume  that  vou  were  going  to  be  given  additional  plants  other 
than  that  340,000,000? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  in  fact  we  were  rather  given  the  impression  that 
we  would  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  why,  Mr.  Ewing,  did  you  insert  in  that  draft 
D-113  a  specific  provision  relating  to  the  construction  of  plants  that 
at  that  time  were  supposedly  going  to  Bohn,  Union  Carbide,  and 
Olin? 

Mr.  Ewing.  The  Defense  Plant  Corporation  wanted  us  to  specifi- 
cally obligate  ourselves  to  build  such  other  plants  as  they  asked  us  to 
build,  and  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  obligation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  got  that  draft  D-113? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Is  that  the  one  we  were  talking  about  this  morning? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes.    Might  I  have  that  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  At  that  time  it  is  specifically  provided  in  the  contract, 
referring  even  by  name  to  the  other  three  plants,  and  then  was  stricken 
out,  that  there  was  to  be  later  three  further  aluminum  smeltiiuT  nljints 
with  aggregate  productive  capactiy  of  approximately  160,000,000 
pounds.  And  in  the  next  clause,  again  stricken  out,  it  names  their 
locations :  Tacoma,  Spokane,  and  California.  And  those  are  the  three 
precise  locations  that  were  being  discussed  for  Bohn,  Union  Carbide, 
and  Olin.  Now,  why  did  you  first  insert  it  and  subsequently  strike 
it  out,  because  there  is  no  such  reference  in  the  August  19  contract. 
There  is  only  a  statement  there  that  if  the  Defense  Plants  asks  you, 
it  may  ask  you  to  construct,  and  there  is  no  provision  that  you  are 
to  construct. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  as  I  recall  that  situation,  you  can  check  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  Mr.  Wilson,  those  plants  were  in  the  program  that  was 
announced  by  O.  P.  M.  Whether  they  were — whether  the  Union  Car- 
bide and  the  Bohn  Aluminum  Co.  and  the  Olin  Co.  would  build  those 
plants  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  I  think  there  was  some  discus- 
sion that  we  might  be  asked  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Ewing.  And  then,  as  it  developed,  I  assume  they  were  carrying 
on  discussions  with  them  at  the  same  time,  although  I  don't  know. 
I  judge  from  Mr.  Jones'  testimony  later  that  possibly  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  were  no  other  discussions  between  Mr.  Jones 
and  any  of  those  people  so  far  as  any  of  his  memoranda  indicated  until 
the  week  that  we  scheduled  a  hearing  from  Mr.  Jones  on  this  contract. 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  is  something  we  were  not  advised  of  and  knew 
nothing  about.    And  there  was  some  talk  about  wanting  us  to  build 
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those  plants,  first  that  they  might  want  us  to  build  them,  and  I  think 
the  first  draft  or  the  early  drafts,  in  the  early  drafts,  we  put  it  down 
specifically,  and  then  it  was  left  that  those  people  might  build  them 
themselves,  so  when  the  final  drafted  contract  came  to  be  written,  it 
was  simply  put  in  that  we  were  to  build  any  plants  they  might  ask  us 
to  build,  and  we  agreed  to  operate  them  except  for  one  exception  on 
the  same  basis  if  they  wanted  us  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  were  definitely  asked  by  O.  P.  M.  whether  we 
would  construct  plants  for  somebody  else. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  To  operate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  operate  after  they  were  finished.  We  said  "yes," 
we  would  cooperate  in  any  and  every  way. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Were  you  also  discussing  the  possibility  of  operating 
those  plants? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  think  so,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  we  were  definitely  told  that  we  were  not  to 
operate  those  plants.  That  is  why  we  were  asked  whether  we  would 
design  and  construct  plants  for  others  to  operate. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  are  now  discussing  the  possibility  of  operat- 
ing those,  except  that  of  the  Olin  organization. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  still  are  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  of  no  such  discussion. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  are  to  build  them.  That  has  been  definitely  de- 
cided.   We  are  to  build  the  Spokane  and  Los  Angeles  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes;  I  know. 

Well  now,  all  of  these  competitors,  or  rather  competing  Govern- 
ment plants,  including  the  private  plant  that  the  Reynolds  Co.  built 
with  its  private  capital  raised  through  an  R.  F.  C.  loan,  as  I  under- 
stand it  are  to  get  their  alumina  from  the  alumina  plants  that  are 
to  be  managed  by  the  Alcoa  company. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  This  one  plant. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Just  a  moment.  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Reynolds  Co.  has  an  alumina  plant  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  going  to  get  their  bauxite? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  are  they  going  to  get  their  alumina?  They 
haven't  capacity  for  that  additional  100,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know  what  capacity  they  have,  but  you  said — 
at  least  I  understood  your  question  to  be  that  all  of  the  requirements 
for  these  otlier  plants,  including  the  Reynolds  privately  owned  but 
R.  F.  C.  financed  plant,  were  to  come  out  of  this  alumina,  I  think 
your  statement  said  the  alumina  plants  operated  by  Alcoa.  That  is 
not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  is  it  to  com©  from? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  bigger  portion  of  their  alumina  requirements 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  care  of  out  of  their  own  alumina  plant 
which  they  now  own  and  are  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  they  get  their  bauxite  from  for  that 
plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know.  They  have  bauxite  properties  in 
Arkansas  and  they  have  imported  bauxite. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  First  take  alumina.  Is  it  your  understanding  after 
these  months  of  negotiation  that  the  Keynolds  Co.  will  have  sufficient 
alumina  to  operate  the  new  plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  hasn't  even  been  explored  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  assume  it  has  by  others,  but  not  by  us.  I  don't  know 
how  much  capacity  Reynolds  has  in  its  alumina  plant,  or  whether  it 
plans  any  expansion. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  there  is  no  present  negotiation  leading  to  any  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  which  would  assure  that  they  get  enough  to 
operate  that  particular  plant  if  they  need  it  ?     Or  even  that  they  get 

any  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  I  think  there  is.  I  think  there  will  be.  But  that 
is  a  part  of  a  planning  that  is  done  by  somebody  else.  Wlien  they  say 
that  we  need  a  billion  pounds  of  alumina  capacity  in  this  plant  that 
is  under  construction  in  Arkansas 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  It  is  to  be  one  plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  plant.  That  will  provide  additional  alumina 
which  will  be  available,  whether  it  is  for  Reynolds  or  whether  it  is 
for  Olin  or  whether  it  is  for  Union  Carbide  or  whether  it  is  for  Bohn 
or  whoever  may  be  the  operators  of  these  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  there  is  no  allocation  of  any  kind  of  how  much 
will  be  needed  by  each  of  these  plants,  or  of  any  basis  on  which  they 
a  re  to  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment  that  O.  P.  M.  has  this  all 
scheduled. 

Mr.  Fulton.  O.  P.  M.  isn't  even  a  signatory  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  they  are  the  ones  that  have  recommended  the  ca- 
pacity to  be  provided  for  in  this  plant,  and  in  recommending  that 
capacity  I  would  assume  that  they  have  figured  in  any  requirements 
that  are  going  to  be  necessary,  that  will  necessarily  need  be  taken  care 
of  out  of  this  plant  for  any  definite  capacity  Reynolds  may  have.  I 
do  not  know  how  much,  definitely,  there  mav  or  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Olin  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  think  so,  though  I  understand  they  have  a  test 
plant  of  their  own.  I  have  heard  so  many  stories  as  to  the  size  of  that 
plant  that  I  certainly  have  no  specific  information  as  to  what  the 
capacity  is  to  be. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  can  perhaps  clear  that  up  for  you,  because  I  have  this 
draft,  although  nothing  has  been  agreed  on.  "Alcoa  agrees  that  when 
the  alumina  plant  is  completed" — we  are  now  talking  about  the  bil- 
lion-pound plant 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Ewing.  In  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wliich  was,  in  August  400,000,000? 

Mr.  E^vING.  Yes.     [Reading:] 

Alcoa  agrees  that  when  the  alumina  plant  is  completed  production  of  alumina 
therein  shall  be  at  such  rates  within  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  for  such 
periods,  as  Defense  Plant  Corporation  shall  from  time  to  time  determine,  pro- 
vided that  Alcoa  shall  have  the  right  to  operate  said  plant  at  least  at  such 
capacity  as  is  necessary  to  supply  alumina  to  the  leased  aluminum  smelting 
plants  to  the  extent  of  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  a  little  hard,  of  course  for  me  to  follow  the 
thing,  but  I  note  one  very  major  improvement  there,  I  think,  over 
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what  was  in  this  August  19  contract.  As  I  understand  you,  you 
read  that  this  time  they  are  to  be  operated  at  such  rates  and  for 
such  periods  as  shall  be  determined  by  Defense  Plant. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Except  that  we  always  have  a  right  to  operate  it  at  a 
rate  of  capacity  that  will  supply  the  leased  plants. 

Mr.  FuLTOx.  Yes;  but  in  the  August  19  contract  it  was  provided 
that  it  would  be  at  such  rates  and  for  such  capacities  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  Alcoa  and  Defense  Plant,  so  you  have  eliminated 
the  requirement  that  Alcoa  has  to  consent  to  the  operation. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  the  point  was  that  that  was  all  going  into  the 
leased  plants.  Here  you  will  have  a  productive  capacity  in  excess 
of  what  will  go  into  the  leased  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  it  was  all  going  into  the  leased  plants,  why  was 
there  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  remainder  of  it,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  it  in  such  manner  as  the  Defense  Corporation  may  direct, 
at  prices  to  be  agreed  upon  by  Defense  Corporation  and  Alcoa  ? 

Afr.  EwiKG.  Because  you  might  have  a  let-clown  in  consumption 
in  the  leased  plants,  and  there  might  be  an  excess  production  there, 
but  so  long  as  the  leased  plants  were  operating  up  to  at  least 
200,000,000  capacity  all  of  the  alumina  capacity  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  leased  plants.  The  language  to  which  you  refer  was  really  to  take 
care  of  a  situation  that  it  wasn't  felt  was  likely  to  arise.  I  would  like 
to  go  on  with  this. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  would,  too,  but  I  want  to  take  up  that  first  point, 
which  is  very  critical.  On  that  first  point,  as  I  understood  it,  in 
the  original  draft  there  was  no  provision  for  the  sale  of  that  excess 
or  requiring  the  sale  of  the  excess,  as  determined  by  the  Defense 
Corporation,  and  the  provision  even  in  the  August  19  contract  was 
inserted  after  the  point  had  been  called  to  your  attention  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  may  very  well  be.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  we  say  at  any  event,  Mr.  Ewing,  now  the  pro- 
vision is  that  if  this  billion-pound  plant  is  one  that  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  wants  to  have  operated  it  can  have  that  operated 
without  asking  the  consent  of  Alcoa? 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  it  is  modified  in  that  extent  from  what  para- 
graph 13  of  the  August  19  contract  provided? 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  is  right.  Now  it  says  alumina  made  in  the 
leased  plant  shall  be  transferred  to  the  leased  smelting  plants  or 
sold  to  such  other  smelters  of  aluminum  as  the  Defense  Corporation 
may  direct  at  such  price  or  prices  approved  by  Defense  Corporation 
as  will  provide  a  reasonable  profit.  In  case  the  production  of  alu- 
.mina  in  said  leased  alumina  plant  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  alumina  of  the  leased  plants,  and  of  the  other  aluminum 
smelting  plants,  not  including  any  aluminum  smelting  })lants  owned 
bv  Alcoa  or  any  corporation  which  is  subsidiary  or  affiliated  with 
Alcoa,  then  such  production  of  alumina  shall  be  fairly  apportioned 
between  the  leased  smelting  plants  and  such  other  smelting  plants 
as  D^'fonse  Corporation  shall  direct.     So  your  excess 

The  Chairman.  You  have  improved  it  tremendously ;  I  will  compli- 
ment you  on  that.  I  don't  know  whether  you  did  it  or  Jesse  Jones,  but 
that  is  an  improvement. 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  the  credit,  but  I  will  give  it  to 

him,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  this  committee  deserves  some  credit. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  This  is  a  new  problem  because  by  increasing  alumina 
production  to  1,000,000,000  pounds,  we  have  an  excess  production  over 
what  is  required  in  the  leased  plants. 

The  Chairman.  We  agree  to  that  and  I  think  this  new  problem  is 
probably  brought  up  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  all  the  credit  to  which  you  are 
entitled. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  want  credit;  I  am  just  trying  to  save  the 
Government  some  money. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  with  respect  to  that  it  says,  if  I  recall  your 
language,  that  prices  shall  be  reasonable  profit.  Now  what  definition 
is  there  of  what  a  reasonable  profit  is  ?     Is  there  a  specified  percentage  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No.  Wouldn't  it  be  simpler — wait  a  minute;  I  will 
tell  you  what  is  in  there.  It  is  in  there.  Those  prices  here  are  fixed 
by  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  When  you  say  "here"  you  mean  in  the  new  proposal  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  In  the  new  one,  sold  at  prices  approved  by  Defense 
Corporation  as  will  provide  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Prices  fixed  by  Alcoa  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  can't  fix  a  price  unless  they  approve  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  he  can't  disapprove  it  unless  they  can  say  it  is 
unreasonable  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  little  simpler  for  you  and  Mr.  Jones 
to  discuss  what  you  had  in  mind  in  reasonable  profit  and  put  that  in, 
so  there  wouldn't  be  any  argument  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Somebody  beside  me  would  have  to  do  it,  but  somebody. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Was  this  discussed,  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  haven't  even  seen  this  draft. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss  that 
because  it  is  a  vitally  important  thing  for  this  reason,  the  price  of 
alumina  is  very  important  to  the  competin<T  Government  plants  or  the 
plants  of  the  Reynolds  Co.,  which  is  R.  F.  C.  financed.  If  you  set  that 
price  of  alumina  too  high  and  they  start  with  25  as  the  cost  of  what  to 
them  is  their  raw  material,  then  it  would  be  relatively  much  more 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  for  them  to  compete  in  the  sale  of  the 
finished  aluminum  ingot ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  point  here  is  we  simply  say  that  those 
prices  shall  be  such  as  are  approved  by  Defense  Corporation  and  I 
don't  know  what  the  situation  would  be  6  months  or  a  year  from  now, 
and  no  one  else  does,  and  we  tried  to  set  up  an  arrangement  here  that  is 
fair  to  these  people,  and  it  is  left  practically — the  only  place  we  can 
object  is  that  if  they  tried  to  insist  on  a  price  that  we  would  consider 
unfair. 

Mr.  Fulton.  No  ;  you  set  the  price  and  they  have  to  show  it  is  unfair ; 
the  burden  is  on  the  other  party. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Well,  no;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Let  me  read  the  sentence. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Wouldn't  they  have  to  take  the  burden  in  establishing 
the  price  was  one  that  was  unreasonably  high  profit? 

Mr.  EwiNG,  You  don't  get  a  price  until  they  have  approved  it, 
don't  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Ftilton.  I  see;  so  it  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  and  not  a  case 
where  you  think  they  have  the  burden  of  showing  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  do  you  have  anything  in  there  about  amortization 
rates  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  another  possible  element  of  dispute  as  to  what 
the  cost  w^oulcl  be  to  comjDute  the  reasonable  price  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  is  their  plant ;  if  they  want  to  amortize  it  that  is  up 
to  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  you  would  accept  whatever  amortization  rate,  if 
any,  they  decided  on  their  books  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  answer  that  because  the  idea 
was  they  have  an  interest  in  85  percent  of  the  profits  here ;  we  get  15 
percent,  and  if  this  language  here  is  finally  adopted  in  the  contract 
why  the  price  would  be  such  as  approved  by  them. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of  possibility  of  dispute  in 
that  language,  even  as  now  phrased,  even  though  it  is  several  hundred 
percent  better  than  the  existing  contract  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  is  just  exactly  what  you  always  have  in  a  partner- 
ship when  two  men  are  in  partnership  selling  anything,  of  course  they 
can  fall  out  over  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their  stuff. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  one  of  them  has  an  interest  in  an  outside  con- 
cern that  has  to  get  its  raw  material  he  usually  wants  to  be  pretty 
explicit  as  to  just  how  to  figure  that  price  and  that  is  why  I  wonder. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  have  left  it  to  that  fellow  to  say  what  the  price  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  still  haven't  covered  these  points  of  the  per- 
centage which  would  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No;  and  I  don't  think  that  would  be  practical. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  wouldn't  it  be? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  reasonable  percentage  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  am  not  arguing  on  behalf  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  Aluminum  Co.  is  the  one  asking  for  a  reasonable 
profit  on  that  15  percent  which  is  to  go  to  it. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  the  Government  is  just  as  much  interested 
as  we  are. 

Mr.  Fulton.  A  little  bit  more  interested  because  it  is  putting  up 
$90,000,000  and  you  aren't? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  And  we  are  leaving  it  to  them  to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  the  Government  also  has  an  interest  in  these  other 
plants  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  they  are  fully  able  to  take  of  themselves  on  this 
thing. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  discuss  percentages  that 
you  regarded  as  unreasonable  or  reasonable  should  Mr.  Jones  ask 
you? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  we  will  discuss  anything  Mr.  Jones  asks  us  to, 
but  I  don't  think  that  is  practicable. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Why  isn't  it  practicable  for  you  people  now  to  deter- 
mine what  you  think  is  a  reasonable  profit?  If  you  can't  do  it  now 
how  are  you  going  to  do  it  in  a  case  when  a  dispute  arises  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Wait  until  it  is  over ;  you  can  do  it  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  meantime  you  might  have  this  plant  shut  down 
because  of  this  dispute  in  perhaps  6  months  or  a  year,  during  which 
the  company  might  say  Reynolds  would  be  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  paying  interest  on  its  investment  in  an  aluminum  plant  it  couldn't 
operate. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  You  are  seeing  ghosts. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  am  seeing  possibilities. 

Mr.  EwiKG.  You  are  seeing  ghosts. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  ghost  at  all,  Mr.  Ewing.  The 
ghost  you  are  probably  thinking  about  is  a  change  of  administration, 
in  which  the  whole  attitude  may  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Ewing.  You  mean  change  of  administration  of  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  or  of  the  national  administration,  because  if  it  is  anything 
like  that,  I  certainly  am  not  anticipating  it.  Don't  accuse  me  of  that, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  anything;  I  am  merely 
making  a  statement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  with  respect  to  that,  of  course,  even  the  ques- 
tion— if  you  didn't  have  that  question  of  how  much  your  reasonable 
profit  would  be,  your  cost  depends  on  the  cost  of  bauxite.  Has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  provision  with  respect  to  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  vitally  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Ewing.  We  plan  to  change  that,  and  I  know  there  has  to  be  a 
further  change  from  what  we  have  already  discussed.  I  will  explain 
what  that  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  any  of  this,  Mr.  Ewing,  if  it  is  a  point  you  would 
prefer  not  to  discuss  because  of  delicacy 

Mr.  Ewing.  There  isn't  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  any  of  those  points  I  might  be  asking  a  question 
relating  to  a  particular  issue  that  is  in  such  a  state  of  flux  that  you 
aren't  at  any  agreement  at  all,  in  which  case  I  wouldn't  want  to  ask 
you  to  go  into  it;  but  if  it  is  something  reasonably  agreed  on  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Here  we  were  providing  the  Defense  Corporation  may 
furnish  as  much  of  the  bauxite  requirements  of  the  leased  alumina 
plants  as  it  desires  at  such  prices  as  Defense  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine, providing 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  much  better. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Wait  until  I  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  will  take  it  back. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Providing  such  price  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price  of 
bauxite  of  similar  grade  then  being  supplied  to  such  plant  by  Alcoa. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Does  that  mean  you  have  the  first  offering? 

Mr.  FwiNG.  It  is  just  whatever  they  want  to  give  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  don't  have  to  take  it.  I  see  the  Defense  Plant 
has  the  first  offering. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Up  to  the  price  we  set. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  But  if  the  price  is  equal  the  Defense  Plant  may  acquire 
from  sources  of  its  own  rather  than  from  Alcoa. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Equal  or  lower. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  is  I  think,  as  Senator  Truman  stated,  a 
definite  change. 

The  Chairman.  Very  decided  improvement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  on  bauxite  has  there  been  any  increase  in  the 
bauxite  operations  intended  to  get  for  these  plants  an  adequate  supply 
at  the  time  they  open  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Very  definite  plans.  The  program  has  been  laid  out 
for  it.  I  can  only  speak  insofar  as  those  plans  affect  Alcoa's  opera- 
tions and  incidentally  I  know  that  the  plans  are  being  made  that  affect 
other  people's  bauxite  property  as  well,  though  I  don't  know  in  detail 
what  those  are,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  owners  of  bauxite 
property  in  Arkansas  who  have  been  consulted  and  who  are  part  of 
the  program,  as  being  developed  by  O.  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And,  of  course,  from  your  standpoint  as  well  as  from 
theirs  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  have  some  idea  of  exactly  what  kind  of  a 
program  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  work  on  ? 

Mr.  Wilson,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  effect  almost  down  to  the  point  of  knowing 
what  you  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  for  the  bauxite  and  whether 
you  have  a  market  for  it,  if  you  increase  your  operation,  so  as  to  have 
it  available?  ' 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  we  know  if  a  plant  to  pro- 
duce a  billion  pounds  of  alumina  is  under  construction,  bauxite  to  the 
extent  of  those  requirements  must  be  made  available  if  that  plant  is 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  you  haven't  received  any  commitment  and  so  far 
as  you  know  neither  have  any  others  for  any  specified  amount  on  any 
specified  terms? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  yet  the  sooner  such  a  commitment  is  made  the 
sooner  there  would  be  certainty  in  that  j)articular  industry,  would  it 
not  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  and  I  know  the  whole  program  is  being 
very  actively  worked  on  by  the  division  in  O.  P.  M.  which  has  it  under 
iheir  tutelage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  sources  of  bauxite  besides 
Arkansas  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  a  great  many  throughout  the  world,  but  most  of 
the  others  are  cut  off  by  the  shipping  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  available  to  the  United  States 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  pretty  well  shut  off  by 
the  shipping  situation ;  there  have  been  some  cargoes  come  in,  but  none 
that  I  know  of  within  the  last  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  bauxite  that  is  to  be  used, 
it,  of  course,  is  low-grade  bnuxite ;  it  is  lower  than  the  cliaracter  and 
grade  that  you  were  generally  using  in  vour  own  operations,  but  which 
has  to  be  used  now  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  bauxite  supply  of  this 
Arkansas  supply  of  alumina?     Yes;  very  definitely,  the  reason  being 
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that  the  reserves  of  tlie  high-grade  bauxite  of  the  quality  which  here- 
tofore has  been  used  are  very  definitely  limited  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient reserves  in  this  country  to  permit  basing  a  billion-pound  alumina 
plant  on  those  reserves. 

The  CiiAiRjviAN.  Have  any  successful  experiments  been  carried  out 
v^ith  this  lower  grade  of  bauxite  so  as  to  have  any  assurance  that  you 
can  successfully  make  alumina  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  every  confidence,  no  doubt  whatsoever;  yes, 
to  answer  your  question,  there  have  been  enough  experiments  made 
that  I  speak  with  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we  can  be  perfectly  as- 
sured of  getting  this  production ;  insofar  as  there  is  any  question,  it  is 
in  regard  to  the  economy  as  to  cost  in  utilizing  this  lower-grade 
material,  and  we  are  optimistic  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because,  of  course,  you  are  using  so  much  more  ma- 
terial to  get  the  same  quantity  of  alumina  ? 

Mr,  Wilson.  For  example,  with  the  high-grade  bauxites  you  use 
about  2  tons  of  bauxite  to  produce  1  ton  of  alumina.  With  the  grades 
of  bauxite  that  we  contemplate  using  in  this  Arkansas  plant  it  runs 
up  as  high  as  3l^  tons  of  bauxite  that  will  have  to  be  mined  to  get  1 
ton  of  alumina,  as  well  as  having  other  operations  on  those  3V^  tons  of 
bauxite  that  you  don't  need  when  it  is  high  grade. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  will  increase  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Increase  the  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hope  by 
basing  this  plant  on  the  field  and  eliminating  transportation  that  we 
will  get  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance;  and  until  these 
factors  are  all  worked  out  in  actual  experience  obtained,  you  can't  say 
what  the  results  will  be. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  I  had  rather  wondered  why  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  billion-pound  plant  in  a  single  plant  when  it  might  be  that  the 
Government  would  want  to  be  operating,  say,  one  or  more  of  these 
Government-owned  plants  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period  without 
operating  all  of  them  and  might,  therefore,  prefer  to  have  several 
smaller  alumina  plants  and  operate  just  one  of  those.  Originally 
it  is  being  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  operate  one  part  of  it 
without  operating  another. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  can  operate  this  plant  anywhere  from  10  percent 
of  its  capacity  to  full  capacity  without  any  appreciable  loss  in 
efficiency,  and  you  could  build  the  one  billion-pound  plant  not  only 
much  more  cheaply  than  you  could  build  two  500,000,000-pound  plants, 
but  you  can  complete  the  one  more  quickly  than  you  can  complete 
the  two. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  if  after  the  war  we  had  four  or  five  small  alumina 
plants  it  might  be  a  lot  easier  to  sell  them  to  possible  competitors  than 
it  would  if  we  had  one  billion-pound  plant,  isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  see  there  is  something  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Fulton.  For  example,  Olin  mi<2:ht  buy  an  appropriate-sized 
alumina  plant  in  order  to  run  the  aluminum  plant  that  it  is  about  to 
be  licensed  to  run? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  thought  that  Olin  was  interested  only  in  the  kalunite 
process  and  figure  they  have  the  world  pretty  well  under  control  with 
the  kalunite  process. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Not  with  the  size  of  the  plant  that  has  been  ^iven  to 
them,  because,  as  I  understand  the  size  of  that  plant  it  is  considerably 
less  than  half  big  enough  to  supply  the  alumina  that  they  need,  so 
they  have  to  get  it  from  you  or  somebody.  Now,  if  they  had  to  get  it 
from  you  or  somebody  they  might  be  interested  in  buying  a  small 
alumina  plant,  but  they  wouldn't  be  interested  in  a  billion-pound 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  if  their  kalunite  process  is  as  good  as  they  say 
it  is ;  they  will  expand  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  the  meantime,  they  would  have  to  get  along  without 
any  alumina? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  believe  anybody  wants  that  and  certainly  the 
Government,  as  far  as  the  capacity  is  available,  wouldn't  shut  down 
their  own  plant,  would  they  ?     They  would  supply  the  alumina. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Keynolds,  for  example,  might  be  interested  in  buying 
a  small  alumina  plant  of  maybe  a  good  size  of  five  or  two  hundred  mil-, 
lion  pounds,  but  not  a  billion-pound  plant.    That  is  distinctly  a  possi- 
bility, isn't  it,  wdiich  is  precluded  by  having  one  plant? 

Mr.  WiLPON.  Possibly;  but  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty if  the  Government  wanted  to  sell  this  plant  and  didn't  find  buy- 
ers for  a  plant  because  of  its  size ;  they  would  sell  the  equipment  out  of 
this  plant,  and  that  equipment  could  be  put  up  in  whatever  units  were 
wanted.  Any  plant  of  any  size  making  alumina  consists  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  units;  each  one  of  those  units  could  be  taken  out  and  put 
somewhere  else  and  liave  the  capacity  of  the  given  number  of  those 
units  that  you  purchased  when  moved  and  located  in  a  new  location. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  why  I  rather  wondered  why  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  all  in  one  spot  on  one  piece  of  land  instead  of  perhaps  hav- 
ing them  in  the  same  area,  taking  the  same  field,  but  on  different  pieces 
of  land  so  that  the  Government  could  dispose  of  them  separately  if  it 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  one  billion-pound 
alumina  plant  will  cost  about  $5,000,000  less  than  two  half-billion- 
pound  plants;  isn't  that  right,  Mr.  Jolly? 

Mr,  Jolly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  the  Government  certainly  should  take  advan- 
tage at  this  time  not  only  of  saving  that  money,  but  that  money — the 
reason  that  money  is  saved  is  because  it  isn't  necessary  to  buy  mate- 
rials which  are  scarce  today,  steel  and  all  these  other  materials  that 
go  into  these  plants;  and  two  plants  would  take,  at  my  guess,  50  per- 
cent more  operating  force  than  one  large  plant  would  take.  In  other 
words,  the  drain  on  the  labor  and  the  supplies  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  Government's  money,  would  be  very  materially  greater  if  you 
split  this  up  into  even  two  plants,  let  alone  a  multiplicity  of  smaller 
ones. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Even  though  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  might  have  one 
unsaleable  plant  instead  of  two  saleable  ones? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  can  take  this  difference  in  the  money  they  had 
saved  and  split  this  up  into  units  and  sell  this  equipment  and  put  that 
$5,000,000  in  the  building  of  new  plants  and  be  better  off;  the  economy 
of  this  country  would  be  much  better.     There  would  be  a  net  gain. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  any  event  it  is  to  be  one  plant? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right,  that  we  are  building  for  a  billion 
pounds, 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  we  don't  want  to  operate  as  one  plant  we 
can  take  it  apart  and  sell  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fultox.  Has  there  been  any  estimate  of  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  do  that  as  compared  with  that  $5,000,000  estimate  which  you 
made  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  know  of  none  at  least. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  a  billion-pound  plant? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Fifteen  million  dollars;  we  figured  the  half -billion- 
pound  plant  at  10  million. 

Mr.  Jolly.  Four  hundred  thousand-pound  plant  was  10  million 
and  the  billion-pound  plant  was  15  million. 

PROVISIONS  OF  DEFENSE  PLANT  CORPORATION  CONTRAOT  WITH  ALCOA 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  coming  to  this  item. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  said  400,000;  I  meant  400,000,000. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Coming  to  article  11  of  the  August  19  contract,  signed; 
it  relates  to  a  profit  item,  saying  that  Alcoa  agrees  to  pay  to  Defense 
Corporation  85  percent  of  the  net  profits.^  Has  that  figure  always 
been  85  percent  ?     What  did  Alcoa  first  suggest  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  we  wanted  20  percent  and  80. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  this  August  19  contract  it  was  15  and  85. 
Now  what  was  it  in  the  modification  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Just  the  same,  despite  the  increased  size  and  capacity 
and  consequently  the  expected  increase  in  profit. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  Government  gets  85  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  there  is  not  set  up  any  sliding  scale  by  reason 
of  the  size  such  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  that  unallocated  overhead? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  are  getting  little  enough  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  much  do  you  estimate  this  little  enough  will  be? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know;  you  can't  tell;  you  don't  know  what 
your  power  costs. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  know  what  your  power  is  going  to  cost  you. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  entered  into  a  special  contract  to  make  sure 
that  if  the  power  at  the  Bonneville  project  was  more  that  3  cents 
that  it  wasn't  going  to  come  out  of  Alcoa  but  would  be  paid  by  De- 
fense Plant? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Wouldn't  reduce  our  profits. 

Mr.  Fulton,  That  we  paid  out  of  the  85  percent  of  the  profits 
of  the  Defense  Plant  so  you  took  care  of  any  uncertainty  in  that 
item  which  you  would  have  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Ickes? 

Mr.  EwiNG,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  was  in  a  separate  side  agreement,  made  on  or 
about  August  19? 

Mr,  EwiNG,  That  is  right. 


1  Exhibit  No.  119,  Hearings  Part  7,  appendix  p.  2284,  at  D-  2286. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  this  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
dated  September  2,  ought  to  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  150"  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  on  p.  2810. ) 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that,  irrespective  of  what  he  may  ask  on  the  amount 
of  the  price  of  his  current,  it  wouldn't  in  any  way  affect  the  15 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  believe  that  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Fulton.  It 
would  make  a  difference  as  long  as  it  was  less  than  3  mills.  It  is  only 
that  the  ceiling  on  this  is  at  the  3-mill  point. 

Mr.  Ftjlton.  Who  suggested  the  3-mill  ceiling  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can't  answer ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Who  fixed  3  mills  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  simply  a  matter  of 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  are  two  figures,  three  and  a  half  mills,  which  I 
understand  is  being  set  for  the  Reynolds  Co.,  and  3  mills  for  the 
Aluminum  Co.  I  wondered  how  it  happened  that  there  is  a  half  cent 
different  in  the  cost  of  current. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  A  half  cent  is  rather  a  sizable  amount. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  Reynolds  contract  would  be? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes,  about  Reynolds'  power  which  they  are  to  get 
for  the  plant  in  which  they  are  taking  all  the  risk  in  building,  and  I 
understand  figures  31/2  percent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  of  course  haven't  seen  any  such  contract. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  inquired  about  this  specifically  this  morning  to  find 
out  if  they  had  been  given  3-cent  power  and  they  hadn't  concluded 
negotiations  for  3I/2 ;  I  wondered  why  you  had  3  and  they  3%.  You 
don't  know  anything  about  the  reason  why  you  should  get  three? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  did  someone  just  voluntarily  offer  you  3,  or  was 
that  an  amount  you  insisted  on  getting? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  amount  I  think  they  thought  was  fair  and  I  just 
don't  remember  anything  about  it.  I  am  sure  that  was  a  point  of 
negotiation.  At  least  I  am  assuming  that  must  have  been  a  point  of 
negotiation  between  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Jones  wouldn't  be  interested  in  protecting  you  in 
the  3-cent  rate.     It  would  have  to  be  a  request  by  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  certainly  think  so. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  I  mean  the  suggestion  must  have  come  from  the 
Aluminum  Co. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Fulton.  We  first  had  in  mind  trying 
to  work  this  out  on  the  basis  where  the  Government  would  furnish  the 
power  and  then  that  got  too  complicated  and  there  was  an  alternative 
and  how  that  thing  was  arrived  at  I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  mean  it  got  too  complicated  in  the  sense  that  the 
Defense  Plant  wasn't  able  to  furnish  you  that  power  and  Mr.  Ickes 
was  taking  the  position  he  couldn't  furnish  you  that  power  under  this 
particular  contract? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  rate  that  is  agreed  to  with  the  Alumi- 
num Co.,  that  same  rate  ought  to  be  available  to  the  competitors  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  should  think  so;  we  don't  want  anything  better  or 
worse. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Reynolds  having  a 
3-cent  rate  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  putting  the  3i/2  cents 
into  your  contract? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Fulton.  If  that  is  put  in  the  Reynolds'  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Three  mills  is  what  we  are  talking  about  for  the  rate 
of  power  which  corresponds  to  the  3  cents  in  cost  of  aluminum.  That 
is  a  top  price  that  should  be  paid  for  power  under  any  normal  expec- 
tancy of  being  able  to  make  normal  cost  aluminum,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  that  was  set. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  is  paying  more  than  the  top  price. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  only  the  Reynolds  but  we  are  paying  more  and  we 
are  paying  more  for  supplemental  power. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  one  area. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  areas. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  so  the  15  percent  that  you  have  here  is  15  percent 
plus  that  3  cents  protection,  and  now  it  has  another  little  plus  on  it,  too, 
hasn't  it,  Mr.  Ewing,  because  as  I  look  at  it  here  it  appears  under  the 
existing  August  19  contract,  paragraph  11,  that  if  there  is  a  loss  both 
Alcoa  and  the  Defense  Corporation  take  the  loss,  but  then  it  is  made 
up  afterwards  not  for  the  defense  Plant's  loss  but  the  Alcoa  loss  by 
applying  a  hundred  percent  of  all  the  profits  until  Alcoa  has  made 
up  its  loss,^  so  your  loss  would  be  made  up  and  the  Defense  Plant's 
would  not,  which  means  again  that  you  get  something  more  than  the 
straight  15  percent? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Wait  a  minute.    No,  no.    I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Suppose  the  operation  is  at  a  loss ;  of  course  neither  one 
of  you  get  any  profit  and  you  both  take  your  loss. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Defense  Plant  Corporation  reimburses  Alcoa,  takes  the 
loss. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well,  it  reimburses  you  afterwards  to  the  extent — now 
in  the  first  instance  you  are  both  taking  a  loss  because  the  operation 
has  been  at  a  loss.  Now,  is  it  your  15  percent  of  that  that  is  made  up 
by  the  Defense  Plant,  100  percent  of  the  profits  as  they  are  after  made, 
aside  until  it  does  make  up  the  amount  of  that  loss? 

Mr.  Ewing.  No ;  that  is  not  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  have  your  interpretation  of  that. 
I     Mr.  Ewing.  This  merely  says  take  for  instance  your  first  year.    Sup- 
pose you  have  a  loss  your  first  year. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  started  with  a  quotation. 

Mr.  Ewing.  Let  me  finish.  Then  you  have  no  problem  because  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation  would  reimburse  us  for  loss.  Now  the  second 
year,  suppose  there  are  profits  of  $150,000 — I  want  to  say  profits  of 
$1,000,000.  Alcoa's  share  of  that  would  be  $150,000.  Then  we  have  to 
pay  certain  taxes  with  respect  to  that  property.    Now  we  will  say  in 


1  Exhibit  No.  119,  Hearings  Part  7,  appendix,  p.  2284  at  p.  2286. 
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the  next  year,  third  year,  there  is  another  million-dollar  profit.    Wait  1 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Say  there  is  a  loss.  Now  they  do  not  have  to  reimburse 
us  to  the  extent  that  we  have  had  profits  in  previous  years  beyond  what 
we  have  had  to  pay  in  taxes  for  those. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  means  in  simple  language  you  take  the  loss  to  the 
extent  that  you  have  profits  which  have  not  been  eaten  up  by  taxes? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Fulton.  And  then  in  the  next  sentence  it  provides  that  if  there 
is  a  subsequent  profit  in  the  fourth  year,  then  100  percent  of  that  profit 
is  applied  until  it  pays  you  back  for  the  amount  of  that  loss?  ^ 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Pays  Defense  Corporation  back  for  their  losses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  if  you  will  read  that,  until  it  pays  back  for 
your  account  the  amount  that  you  had  suffered.    Isn't  that  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  But  the  next  sentence  says :  ^ 

Thereafter  Defense  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  all  profits  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  such  plant  until  such  profit  shall  equal  the  amount  paid  by  it 
to  Alcoa  to  reimburse  it  for  said  loss,  after  which  85  percent  of  said  profits  shall 
again  be  paid. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  what  I  am  complaining  of,  because  it  looks 
to  me  on  this,  taking  your  own  example,  in  the  first  year  100  percent 
of  the  loss  falls  on  Defense  Plant,  not  on  Alcoa,  and  it  is  never  made 
up  at  all,  so  to  that  extent  you  get  more  than  your  straight  15  percent. 
The  second  year  you  get 

Mr.  EwiNG  (interposing) .  We  don't  get  a  dime  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  mean  to  that  extent  you  have  more  than  a  15-per- 
cent participation  in  loss  or  profit;  you  have  a  15-percent  participa- 
tion in  profit  and  no  participation  in  loss. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right;  but  we  can't  make  anything  except  15 
percent  of  profits  out  of  this. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  was  just  trying  to  indicate  or  develop  the  extent 
to  which  you  got  more  than  a  straight  15-percent  deal. 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  do,  because  you  don't  participate  in  any  loss  dur- 
ing that  first  year  at  all. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Or  any  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  the  second  year  you  get  your  profit,  and  assum- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  it  is  taken  by  taxes,  you  would  have  $50,000  on 
your  example  of  profit  over  tax. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  wouldn't  be  given  that  if  there  had  been  a  loss  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes,  you  would,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  Defense  Plant  retains  all  these  profits  until 
they  have  made  up  all  the  losses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  at  that  point  they  retain  the  profit  until  they 
make  up  all  the  loss  and  only  make  up  your  15  percent. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  the  losses. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Wilson  (reading)  : 

Thereafter  Defense  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  all  profits  related  to  the 
operation  of  such  plant  until  such  profits  shall  equal  the  amount  paid  by  it  to 
Alcoa  to  reimburse  Alcoa  for  said  loss. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  But  what  did  it  pay  to  Alcoa  to  reimburse  that  loss? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Whatever  the  loss  was  that  first  year. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Wliatever  the  loss  was,  don't  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Fulton,  Yes;  and  then  in  the  second  year  you  make  a  profit 
and  you  hold  that  over  as  your  share  of  what  you  have  to  pay  for  the 
loss.  Are  you  ever  reimbursed  for  that  share?  Suppose  you  have 
your  $50,000  of  profits  and  you  make  your  loss  the  third  year.  Are 
you  reimbursed  for  that  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  we  are  not;  they  don't  reimburse  us  for  the  loss 
to  the  extent  we  have  netted  any  previous  profit. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  I  understand  it  the  only  actual  loss  you  are 
paid  is  the  loss  in  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Any  year,  Senator ;  any  loss,  except  as  we  have  had 
previous  profits,  and  then  they  deduct  the  amount  of  the  net  previous 
profit  before  reimbursing  us  for  any  loss. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  can  simplify  this  thing,  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
simply  treat  a  5-year  operation  as  a  whole,  but  because  of  taxes  if  we 
got  any  share  of  taxes  in  any  year  we  had  to  pay  taxes  on  that  and 
that  is  why  we  had  to  put  it  back  on  a  yearly  basis,  but  the  idea  of 
this  thing  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  5  years,  whatever  profits  there  have 
been  will  be  divided  and 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  And  if  there  is  any  loss  the  Defense 
Plant  assumes  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Any  loss  the  Defense  Plant  assumes  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  simple  way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  aluminum,  is  it  your 
construction  that  except  for  the  right  to  cancel  in  the  event  that  De- 
fense Plant  establishes  tliere  is  an  unreasonable  profit  to  the  leased 
plants,  there  is  no  right  of  the  Defense  Plant  to  participate  in  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  finished  aluminum  ingot? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  probably  any  other  right 
would  be  illegal. 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  have  no  right  except  to  cancel  in  case  they  find 
the  profits  unreasonably  high? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Unless  they  exercise  it  on  that  ground  they  can't  even 
discuss  with  you  the  question  of  how  high  the  price  should  be  for  the 
finished  aluminum  ingot.     That  is  a  matter  for  you  to  determine? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  we  would  always  discuss  it  with  them  to  the 
extent  we  properly  could. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  would  discuss  it,  but  you  fix  the  price  and  they 
don't? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  it  has  to  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  if  they  start  out  to  show  that  the  price  is  unrea- 
sonably high,  the  Defense  Plant  would  be  starting  out  to  lower  its 
own  income  from  its  own  investment,  and  it  would  be  a  little  bit 
doubtful  if  they  would  start  such  a  procedure  until  the  unreasonable- 
ness had  reached  a  stage  where  there  could  be  no  question  about  it ; 
isn't  that  so,  Mr.  Ewing  ? 

Mr.  Ew:iNG.  I  would  assume  that  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long  for  them 
because  our  prices  will  be  reflected  in  their  airplane  costs  ultimatelv, 
and  I  should  think  they  would  want  to  keep  this  down  to  a  reasonable 
price. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  But  if  tliey  allow  it  to  be  slightly  unreasonable  before 
they  begin  to  take  action  on  it,  the  only  detriment  their  agency  would 
have  would  be  that  of  making  a  very  good  record  of  return  on  its 
investment  in  the  Defense  Plant ;  would  it  not  be  so  ? 

Mr,  EwiNG.  That  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  it  has  been  true  of  some  governmental  agencies 
that  have  been  desirous  of  having  their  record  look  well.  Now  when 
they  do  finally  decide  that  the  price  is  approaching  a  point  where 
they  would  have  to  take  the  position  that  it  was  unreasonably  high, 
you  have  a  provision  in  here  that  after  amortization,  and  I  think 
depreciation,  what  figures  have  been  set  up,  what  bases  have  been 
agreed  on  to  figure  out  those  amortization  schedules  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  has  been  none.  That  was  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, and  we  couldn't  get  anywhere  on  it  because  it  is  a  terribly  com- 
plicated problem. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  if  you  couldn't  get  anywhere  on  it  in  your  dis- 
cussions before  the  issue  arose,  would  it  be  very  likely  that  you  could 
get  anywhere  on  it  wlien  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  price 
was  unreasonably  high? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Surely ;  we  were  trying  to  get  a  contract  made  here  and 
get  these  plants  going  and  if  we  stopped  to  settle  all  those  it  would 
have  delayed  this  program  very  much. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  amortization  did  the  Aluminum  Co.  suggest  as 
being  a  fair  one  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  I  think  it  is  actual  amortization. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  of  no  such  discussions  so  I  can't  answer. 

Mr.  EwTNG.  I  don't  either. 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  could  you  know  it  was  difficult  if  you  didn't  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  determining  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  There  were  some  discussions  about  it;  I  recall  some- 
discussions.    Maybe — I  am  sure  it  was  just  within  our  own  group. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  would  make  a  very  vital  diffei^ence,  what  basis  you 
amortize  on,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Ewing? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  would  be  a  very  vital  thing  t,o  determine  on  what 
basis  and  there  are  several  possible  bases  on  which  you  could  make 
arguments  which  would  not  be  foolish  on  several  different  sides,  isn't 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  Sure;  that  is  the  most  arguable  thing  in  the  worlds 
almost. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  being  so,  how  much  value  does  the  right  to  cancel 
a  contract,  if  you  can  show  it  on  a  reasonable  profit,  have  before  you 
could  even  compute  the  profit;  you  would  get  into  a  lawsuit  on  the 
question  of  amortization, 

Mr,  Ewing.  So  what? 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  it  means  what  looks  like  a  control  or  check  on  the 
price  is  in  fact  pretty  nebulous,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Ewing.  No,  no;  it  assumes  bad  faith  all  around,  trying  to 
sabotage  everything.    I  think  that  is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  Fui.TON.  Reasonable  men  sitting  on  different  sides  of  the  table 
may  have  different  ideas  on  amortization  and  you  have  just  told 
me  they  might  well  have,  and  in  order  to  solve  that  you  would  have  to 
have  a  lawsuit. 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  So  you  want  us  to  settle  it  before  we  made  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Ftjlton.  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  know  what 
that  provision  means. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  could  argue  from  now  until  doomsday  about  it  but 
that  won't  get  aluminum  and  we  were  trying  to  get  aluminum. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Neither  would  it  get  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Which  is  more  important? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Neither  would  get  a  lower  price  if  the  Defense  Cor- 
poration concludes  that  there  should  be  one,  unless  it  wants  to  go 
through  an  extended  lawsuit  on  which  you  say  you  could  put  up,  of 
course,  a  very  good  argimient  for  a  different  basis  of  amortization, 
isn't  that  true?     It  might  take  a  year  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  To  get  a  lower  price  ? 

Mr.  Fulton.  To  get  that  amortization  question  decided  if  you 
should  ever  have  a  dispute  as  to  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  suppose  it  might;  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Or  several  years,  and  can't  there  be  some  formula- 
tion of  what  is  a  proper  rate  of  amortization  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Why  isn't  it  better  just  as  it  is,  and  I  think  it  is. 
Maybe  you  disagree  with  me. 

I^r.  Fulton.  Why  isn't  it  better  to  leave  it  so  it  can't  be  decided 
without  a  year  or  so  of  litigation?     I  don't  see  that  that  is  better. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  have  so  many  problems  in  here  that  we  could  not 
anticipate  where  we  would  come  out.  Now  you  have  gone  through 
them  one  at  a  time.  Why  didn't  we  settle  this?  Why  didn't  we 
settle  that?  It  would  have  been  goodness  only  knows  when  we 
would  have  finished  up  our  contract.  We  tried  to  get  something 
done  and  we  set  up  a  mechanism  here  to  get  it  done,  and  that  was 
our  object. 

Mr.  FuT^TON.  I  have  looked  at  the  drafts,  so  far  as  there  are  any 
that  have  been  supplied  to  me,  and  I  haven't  found  there  was  even 
5  minutes'  discussion,  as  far  as  the  drafts  appear,  of  these  particular 
points.  You  weren't  even  asked  what  your  views  were  on  amortiza- 
tion, were  you? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  personally? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Or  the  Aluminum  Co.? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  am  sure  there  was  some  discussion  between  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Jones  on  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Where  is  it?  Is  isn't  in  any  paper  you  have  got  or 
any  paper  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  Avouldn't  be ;  it  was  a  discussion  between  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Davis.    That  wouldn't  be  in  any  papers  I  had,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  with  respect  to  reasonable  profit,  the  same  thing 
applies  because  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  how  to  fix  a  reason- 
able profit  perceutagewise  or  by  any  other  criteria,  has  there? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  that  is  left  absolutely  to  the  determination  of 
Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  that  is  a  subject  which  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
roads hasn't  been  a  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  a 
period  of  some  decades? 

My.  Ewing.  We  specifically  provided  that  is  left  to  their  deter- 
mination and  their  determination  is  final;  we  can't  even  challenge  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  if  they  surmount  both  of  those  obstacles  and 
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do  say  it  is  an  unreasonably  high  profit,  their  only  remedy  is  to  cancel 
the  contract ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  that  event  \ou  have  the  right  to  remove  any 
key  or  strategic  machinery  that  you  may  have  put  in  of  your  own 
in  those  plants? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  might  possibly  render  them  incapable  of  oper- 
ation for  a  rather  extended  period? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  are  not  putting  a  particle  of  our  machinery  in 
there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  complete  plant  owned  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  take  it  that  provision  you  inserted  was  one  you 
put  in  out  of  an  excess  of  caution  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  came  out  of  the  standard  form  of  contract  of 
Defense  Plant  Corporation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Because  you  see  strategic  material  or  machinery  re- 
moved might  render  the  plant  inoperative. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  Government  could  take  it;  I  think  it  has  plenty 
of  power  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  After  an  emergency  would  it  necessarily  have  any 
power  to  take  it? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  not  just  put  in  the  contract  that  any  such 
machinery  shall  be  valued  and  left  there?  Is  the  Aluminum  Co. 
willing  to  put  such  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  any  such  ma- 
chinery  

Mr.  EwiNG  (interposing).  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Jones  wants 
it  or  not? 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  couldn't  hurt  because  it  is  an  option ;  if  Mr.  Jones 
says  he  doesn't  want  it  why  just  inform  us  on  that  and  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  that  answer. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

The  Chaieman.  I  always  thought  so  until  I  read  this  first  contract. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  am  ready  to  make  a  contribution  to  anybody  that 
ever  puts  it  over  on  Mr.  Jones;  build  a  monument  to  that  bird. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  think  he  is  opposed  to  getting  an  option  to  any 
machinery  at  its  value? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  think  anything  about  it.  You  are  asking  a 
hypothetical  question  there  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  wants  these 
provisions  you  suggest  or  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now  with  respect  to  the  additional  lease  period  here 
I  notice  in  paragraph  10  you  have  a  provision  in  there  that  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  for  the  respec- 
tive plants  each  party  agrees  upon  the  request  of  the  other  to  nego- 
tiate for  further  extension  of  the  leases  of  each  such  plant  upon  fair 
and  equitable  terms.^  Has  there  been  any  discussion  beyond  that  of 
what  those  terms  might  be? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  Was  that  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in  effect 
a  first-chance  right,  that  is  a  right  to  be  the  first  one  to  make  the  offer 
or  take  over  the  plants  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No;  that  was  simply  put  in — no  one  knew  what  the 
situation  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period,  whether  the  emer- 
gency would  be  over,  whether  it  would  be  continuing;  they  just  didn't 
know,  and  this  is  simply  an  expression  of  willingness  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  with  the  other  party  what  the  situation  is  at  that  time  and  try 
to  come  to  a  fair  arrangement. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  in  no  sense  represents  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  moral 
or  equitable  right  to  have  the  first  chance  to  buy  the  plants  or  the  first 
chance  to  take  them  over  on  equal  terms? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No ;  that  was  never  even  thought  of. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  price  element,  since  Mr. 
Wilson  has  testified  that  it  is  going  to  cost  more  to  produce  the  alumina 
because  of  a  less  desirable  bauxite 

Mr.  EwiNG  (interposing).  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  said  it  might.  I  said  this  is  where  the  question 
lies. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  And  it  might  be  less ;  you  can't  tell. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  it  might  be, 

Mr.  Fulton.  How  do  you  estimate  it  might  be  cheaper? 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  the  additional  costs  of  processing  this  lower-grade 
bauxite,  and  having  to  mine  the  greater  number  of  tons,  are  not  ex- 
cessive, are  not  very  high,  there  will  be  enough  saving  in  the  transporta- 
tion cost  of  not  having  to  move  this  bauxite  from  the  bauxite  field  to 
the  alumina  plants  that  we  may  finish  up  with  no  higher  costs;  maybe 
slightly  higher,  or  maybe  slightly  lower — we  don't  know  until  we  get 
this  plant  in  operation. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  made  any  studies  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  made  rough  estimates,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  have  those  estimates  come  out  with  an  ability 
on  your  part  to  produce  alumina  from  3  tons  of  bauxite  at  the  same 
price  that  you  produce  it  from  2  tons  in  your  own  plants? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  think  we  have  a  possibility ;  1  won't  say  we  have 
any  assurance  of  it.  But  there,  again,  it  will  dej^end,  Mr.  Fulton,  on 
the  price  that  is  going  to  be  set  for  the  bauxite. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  are  one  of  the  principal  sellers  of  the  pro- 
posed bauxite. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  The  Government  has  the  right  to 
supply  bauxite  at  any  time  at  the  price  we  are  willing  to  supply  it  or  at 
a  lesser  price. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  formulated  in  your  own  minds  the  price 
you  are  going  to  ask  for  bauxite  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  been  asked  for  a  price? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  had  discussions  with  the  O.  P.  M.  on  the 
question  of  what  would  need  to  be  the  right  price  in  order  to  bring 
bauxite  out  from  the  other  people's  holdings. 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  have  been  asking  you  what  price  they  should 
fix  in  order  to  bring  bauxite  out  completely  ? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  No;  they  have  not  asked  us  what  price  they  should 
fix.  Tliey  liave  asked  what  our  ideas  were  as  to  what  bauxite  could  be 
mined  for  under  these  conditions,  and  on  the  basis  of  our  experience 
as  to  our  own  cost. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  given  them  a  figure  at  which  you  state  your 
willingness  to  produce  this  bauxite  from  your  own  mines? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  We  have  given  them  suggestions  as  to  what  we 
think  the  price  might  need  to  be  to  attract  bauxite  from  the  other 
people's  properties. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Haven't  they  asked  you  what  you  are  willing  to  sell 
it  for? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  know  what  we  are  willing  to  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Then  you  have  given  them  a  figure  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  a  schedule  of  prices  today. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  your  figure  based  on  what  you  think  the  price 
ought  to  be  to  enable,  say,  the  marginal  producers  of  other  bauxite 
to  bring  in  the  bauxite?  Or  is  it  based  on  your  costs  of  producing 
the  bauxite  you  expect  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  think  most  of  the  discussion  has  been  what 
price  would  be  needed  to  bring  out — I  wouldn't  say  a  marginal  pro- 
ducer so  much  in  this  case  because  he  isn't  a  producer  yet,  but  would 
induce  the  owner  of  bauxite  land  to  open  up  his  property  and  supply 
the  bauxite  from  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  you  are  right,  that  should  be  submarginal 
rather  than  marginal. 

Mr.  Wilson.  He  isn't  a  producer  today,  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  because  his  operation  would  be  submarginal 
in  the  existing  markets  today.  Now  the  price  you  are  discussing  is  a 
price  sufficiently  high  to  bring  in  that  submarginal  production  by 
nonproducers  at  this  time,  and  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
the  O.  P.  M.  had  asked  you  what  your  price  would  be  based  on  your 
own  cost  of  producing  bauxite  and  your  own  operations  irrespective 
of  these  other  things. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  the  discussions  have  been  largely  around  this 
other  point,  but  I  haven't  taken  part  in  all  of  them  myself  and  I  can't 
answer  whether  there  has  been  a  more  specific  discussion  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  price.  We  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
one  way  or  another.     We  will  do  it  however  they  want  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fulton,  In  the  case  of  copper  Mr.  Nelson  testified  that  he  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  determining  a  price  which  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  copper  for  the  bulk  of  the  production,  and  then  in  order 
to  get  in  that  submarginal  production  of  people  who  wouldn't  other- 
wise come  in,  to  fix  perhaps  a  higher  price  which  might,  if  applied 
to  the  whole  thing,  result  in  unreasonably  high  profits  to  the  regular 
producers.  I  was  directing  my  attention  to  whether  the  O.  P.  M. 
had  discussed  with  you  the  possibilities,  or  at  least  the  facts,  so  that 
they  would  know  whether  they  should  consider  a  two-price  or  one- 
price  situation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  can't  answer  what  may  have  been  in  their  minds. 
From  the  little  I  know  about  it,  I  would  think  a  two-price  situation 
would  be  a  very  regrettable  one,  a  very  difficult  one  to  administer 
and  handle.     How  are  you  going  to  determine 
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Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  Very  difficult  for  you,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  us,  but  it  puts 
a  premium  on  inefficiency.  There  must  be  a  dividing  line.  When 
does  a  man  or  operator  qualify  for  the  subsidy,  which  is  what  I  take 
it  is,  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  don't  know  whether  you  call  it  a  subsidy  to  pay  a 
man  who  is  a  submarginal  producer  enough  to  keep  going  or  whether 
you  call  it  a  subsidy  to  pay  the  big  company,  which  is  able  to  do 
it  at  a  much  lower  expense,  what  amounts  to  an  unreasonable  profit 
on  its  investment,  for  the  purpose  of  having  one  price  for  it.  It  is 
a  debatable  question,  I  think,  Mr.  Wilson;  and  I  know  Mr.  Nelson 
at  least  stated  he  was  in  favor  of  two  prices  on  copper.^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Nelson  is  much  better  qualified  than  I 
am.  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  set  myself  up  as  having  any  judgment 
against  Mr.  Nelson's. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  just  wondered  if  they  applied  the  same  thing  to 
aluminum  to  the  extent  at  least  of  asking  you  to  submit  figures  which 
were  more  than  just  your  idea  of  what  the  smaller  producers  in 
Arkansas  would  have  to  get,  and  which  went  into  the  fact  of  how 
much  you,  yourself,  could  produce  this  for,  giving  you  one  of  these 
reasonable  profits  that  we  were  discussing  at  an  earlier  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  don't  believe  I  can  answer  that.  I  don't  know 
whether  their  questioning  of  us  has  been  with  that  in  view  or  not. 
I  just  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  you  discussed  your  costs  of  producing  bauxite 
in  the  proposed  mines  you  are  going  to  be  using  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  matter  of  anticipated  costs  has  been  a  matter  of 
discussion,  yes. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Have  they  got  figures  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  they  have  got  some  figures  from  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Which  are  cost  figures  of  your  operation? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  say  they  are  more  anticipated  costs  of  the 
operation  that  would  underlie  this  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  cost  more  j)er  ton  to  mine  this  lower-grade 
bauxite  than  it  does  the  high  grade  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  think  it  ought  to  cost  a  little  less,  merely  because 
the  lower-grade  bauxite  is  ai)t  to  lie  in  a  little  larger  bodies,  so  that 
once  it  is  opened  up  for  a  mining  operation  you  will  probably  have 
a  little  larger  ore  body  to  work  on. 

The  Chairman.  So,  ton  for  ton,  it  probably  won't  cost  as  much  to 
mine  the  lower  grade  as  the  other,  but  on  account  of  the  larger  bulk 
that  will  be  required  it  will  probably  cost  more  to  make  the  aluminum. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  but  when  I  say  it  might  not  cost  quite  as  much  to 
mine  the  lower-grade  bauxite,  I  don't  think  it  is  any  large  factor,  any 
great  difference  between  the  costs. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  very  important,  because,  of  course,  in  the  first 
place,  determination  of  those  factors  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
small  miners,  who  perhaps  need  bank  credit,  to  get  their  mines  open 
in  time  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  that  the  Bauxite  Division  in  O.  P.  M.  have  given 
consideration  to  that  phase  of  the  matter,  and  I  think  have  attempted 
to  work  out  in  their  own  minds — I  doubt  if  it  has  gotten  any  further 
than  that — a  scheme  under  which  they  could  advance  money  for  the 


1  Supra,  pp.  2435  and  2449. 
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purpose  of  opening  up  bauxite  properties,  and  then  be  repaid  for  that 
advance  on  a  per-ton  basis  when  the  bauxite  is  actually  mined.  Now, 
that  is  necessary  for  a  bauxite  owner  or  operator  of  limited  means, 
because  the  first  thing  he  must  do  is  to  go  onto  this  property  and  strip 
off  of  the  bauxite  the  overburden  of  nonbauxitic  material  which  may 
run  20  or  30  feet.  A  great  many  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  yards  of  material  have  to  be  moved  before  he  can  find  a  single  ton 
of  bauxite. 

Mr.  Fulton.  He  may  have  to  get  machinery. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  does  require  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  before 
he  can  begin  to  get  any  amount  of  income,  and  they  are  afraid,  of 
course,  if  they  put  several  thousand  dollars  into  stripping  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  emergency  ceased,  they  would  have  no  reasonable  possi- 
bility of  recouping  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  in  much  the  same  fix  as  the  old-time 
railroad  contractor  who  did  the  rock  work  first  and  then  had  the  con- 
tract canceled  on  him. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Much  the  same. 

Mr.  Ftti.ton.  In  any  event,  the  Aluminum  Co.  is  willing  to  discuss 
with  O.  P.  M.,  or  anybody  else,  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  bauxite? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  indeed,  and  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  if  those  prices  were  too  high  it  would  in  effect, 
reflect  a  higher  price  of  finished  aluminum  ingot,  making  the  profit 
feature  one  where,  if  the  price  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  result  in  an 
unreasonable  profit  on  the  operation  of  the  leased  plants,  it  still  might 
provide  a  very  large  "umbrella"  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  on  the  profits  on 
its  own  production  from  its  own  plants,  which  would  be  at  a  lesser 
rate;  isn't  that  true,  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  naturally,  anything  that  increases  the  prices  is 
going  to  decrease  the  profits  or  operate  to  hold  up  the  price  of  the 
finished  product  into  which  the  cost  of  that  material  has  entered. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  this  whole  question  of  the 
leased-plant  operation  is  a  special  situation  with  difficulties  that  relate 
to  the  defense  program,  namely,  using  lower-grade  bauxite  and  having 
many  other  problems  that  might  increase  cost ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  true,  and  I  think  possibly  you  realize  this  point. 
I  didn't  mention  it.  Low-grade  bauxite  of  itself  is  not  a  specific  mate- 
rial. Bauxite  is  very  varying  as  to  its  content  of  alumina  and  as  to  its 
content  of  silica,  which  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  cost  of  its  utiliza- 
tion, so  that  any  pricing  of  bauxite  will  be,  and  should  be,  a  sliding 
scale ;  it  is  a  scale  of  prices  that  we  are  talking  about  which  will  be  a 
sliding  scale  depending  upon  the  two  factors,  the  alumina  content  and 
the  silica  content. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Just  like  in  crude  oil,  you  have  to  have  the  exact  de- 
scription of  it  before  you  can  fit  the  price  to  that  product.  I  wasn't 
suggesting  so  many  cents  a  ton  or  anything  like  that,  but  you  do  need 
certainty,  and  the  point  I  was  trying  to  raise  was  simply  this,  that  since 
you  have  those  factors  of  probable  increased  cost  in  this  defense  opera- 
tion, and  since  you  have  to  build  plants  with  labor  during  wartime 
situations,  with  rates  that  are  rather  high,  it  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  if  the  price  of  the  finished  aluminum  ingot  is  sufficiently 
high  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  this  leased-plant  operation,  it  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  profit  which  to  some  extent  would  be  unrea- 
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sonable  on  the  production  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  in  its  own  plants,  be- 
cause that  production  is  cheaper.    Isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  be  cheaper,  and  it  may  not  be.  We,  today,  as  I 
think  your  committee  knows,  are  paying  to  maintain  the  operation  of 
our  own  plants  in  some  instances  a  great  deal  more  for  power  than  we 
get  for  the  pound  of  aluminum  that  is  produced. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  have  a  few  stand-by  plants,  but  what  does  the 
average  run  for  your  power  for  the  whole  Aluminum  Co.  ?  What  are 
you  paying? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know  today ;  with  that  high-priced  power  aver- 
aged in,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Is  it  in  excess  of  3  cents  a  pound  or  3  mills  per  kilo- 
watt ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  think  not.    I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Fulton.  So  that  the  high-priced  power  that  you  refer  to,  run- 
ning as  high  as  15  cents  or  more,  is,  when  averaged  in  with  your  entire 
amount,  so  negligible  in  quantity  as  not  to  raise  your  average  above 
3  cents. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  that  may  be  true,  and  it  is  true,  but  it  doesn't  alter 
the  fact  that  to  maintain  the  production  we  are  going  out  and  spend- 
ing in  dollars  and  cents  more  for  a  portion  of  that  production  than  we 
obtain  for  it  when  we  sell  it,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  small  quantity 
or  large  quantity. 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  make  the  point  that  it  is  an  infinitesimal  proportion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  far  from  infinitesimal.  Our  power  bills  to  T.  V.  A. 
are  running  $1,000,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Fulton.  What  is  your  entire  power  bill? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Why  do  you  have  this  one  item  and  not  the  other? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  get  the  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  do  have  the  item  where  it  costs  you  a  little  more 
than  the  average  but  you  don't  know  your  general  average  cost. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  our  own  power  costs. 
You  can  cost  it  on  any  basis  you  want.  As  long  as  we  don't  have  bond 
issues  out  on  hydroelectric  power  projects,  you  don't  develop  a  cost 
for  that  that  is  applicable  specifically  to  that  power  generation.  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  can't  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  point  I  was  coming  to  is  simply  this,  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  thing  if  the  cost  of 
producing  aluminum  under  the  difficulties  we  will  have  in  the  Govern- 
ment plants  should  be  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  aluminum  in  the 
Aluminum  Co.'s  plants.  You  do  not  take  the  position  that  it  would 
be  equal  to  or  more? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  I  think  we  are  producing  some  aluminum  that  is 
going  to  cost  more  than  in  these  Government  plants. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Taking  Alcoa's  average  cost,  do  you  expect  Alcoa  to 
pay  more  in  its  own  plants,  usinsf  this  high-grade  bauxite  that  you 
have,  than  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation's  plants, 
using  the  low-grade  bauxite  and  being  built  at  this  time  with  high 
wages  and  high  costs  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  it  all  depends;  as  far  as  the  profits  or  the  de- 
termination of  costs  in  these  Government-owned  plants  which  we  are 
to  operate,  the  investment  in  the  plant  is  not  an  item  of  cost  in  deter- 
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mining  whether  there  are  profits  or  not.    That  is  an  investment  that 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  will  have  made,  and  we  don't  take 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  I  thought  you  had  amortization  in 
there,  in  that  very  provision. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  are  unreason- 
able profits,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  profits  there  is  no  such 
figure  entered  as  an  item  of  cost. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Oh,  I  see;  in  figuring  your  15  percent  you  don't  figure 
anything  for  capital  cost. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  That  is  what  they  get  their  85  percent  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  get  the  85  percent.  If  there  is  any  profit,  if  there 
is  any  return  on  the  investment^and  whether  there  will  turn  out  to  be 
5-percent  return  or  15  percent,  time  will  be  the  only  thing  that  will 
tell. 

Mr.  Fulton.  And  you  get  your  15  percent  for  the  privilege  of  allow- 
ing them  to  hire  your  men  and  pay  them  their  salaries,  plus  this  un- 
allocated overhead  item  you  have  in  there;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  get  our  15  percent,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
cent,  merely  as  a  fee,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  however  you  may 
want  to  term  it,  for  having  designed 

Mr.  Fulton  (interposing).  At  their  expense. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  but  at  no  profit  to  us. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Except  that  comes  in  in  that  item  that  is  to  be  agreed 
upon  under  paragraph  4.^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  giving  them  the  know-how,  putting  in  these 
plants  the  know-how  accumulated  over  50  years,  the  trained  personnel 
to  operate  these  plants,  the  trained  administrative  forces  to  back  these 
plants  up,  and  for  it  all  we  say  when  it  is  all  said  and  done  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  period,  if  there  have  been  profits  you  pay  us  15 
percent  for  having  performed  all  those  functions. 

Mr.  Fulton.  But  in  performing  those  functions  the  Defense  Plant 
pays  those  salaries  of  all  those  people  you  just  listed,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course.    That  is  clear. 

Mr.  Fulton.  In  addition  it  pays  that  unallocated  overhead. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  an  expense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  not  an  expense. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course  it  is  an  expense. 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  not  an  expense  unless  there  is  an  actual  overhead. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  an  actual  overhead.  How  can  you  run  a 
business  without  actual  overhead?  Can  you  conceive  of  running  a 
business  without  having  an  overhead? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Certainly  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  to  me  the  Government  is  paying  the 
overhead  and  the  unallocated  overhead  is  your  profit,  and  I  can't 
see  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  E'wiNG.  That  isn't  right. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  conclusion  I  am  bound  to  come  to. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  believe  I  am. 


1  Exhibit  No.  119,  Hearings  Part  7,  appendix  p.  2284  at  p.  2285. 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  Your  overheads  are  just  as  much  expense  as  payments 
for  coal  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  add  to  this  hear- 
ing that  will  be  for  the  information  and  benefit  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  this  committee,  you  have  that  privilege  of  doing  so.  I  am 
going  to  call  the  hearing  to  a  conclusion  this  evening  and  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  on  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Thank  you.    The  committee  is  recessed. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :10  p.  m.,  the  conimittee  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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Seiptember  4,  1941. 

The  following  statement  and  the  Executive  Order  accompanying  it  are  for 
lease  in  papers  appearing  on  the  street  not  earlier  than  8 :  00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T., 
September  4,  1941. 
The  same  restriction  applies  to  its  use  over  the  radio. 

Stephen  Early, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

The  President  today,  after  conferring  with  Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal,  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman,  acting  as  the  Council  of  the  0PM,  and  with  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  issued  an  Executive 
Order  establishing  a  new  division  in  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 

This  division  is  to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  and  is  to 
be  coordinate  with  the  exstiug  divisions — Procurement,  Production,  Priorities, 
Labor  and  Civilian  Supply. 

Floyd  B.  Odium,  of  New  York,  has  been  appoihted  Director  of  the  new  division. 

The  conference  was  held  and  the  Executive  Order  was  issued  in  furtherance 
of  a  determined  move  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  help  the  smaller  busi- 
ness units  of  the  country  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  defense  orders,  and  to  prevent 
so  far  as  possible,  dislocation  of  industry  and  unemployment  of  workers  in  plants 
where  production  has  been  curtailed  by  priorities  and  material  shortages. 

The  program  devised  was  arrived  at  in  consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  and  0PM  and  has  the  full  support  of 
these  agencies. 

The  Labor  Division  and  the  Defense  Contract  Service  of  0PM  have  already 
done  a  great  deal  in  starting  the  machinery  of  sub-contracting  and  in  retaining 
and  obtaining  reemployment  for  discharged  workers.  The  program  is  now  to  be 
greatly  expanded  throughout  each  part  of  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  0PM.  The  present  personnel,  records,  etc.,  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Service  of  OPM  will  be  transferred  to  this  new  division. 

Through  this  Division,  the  Office  of  Production  Management  will  be  enabled 
more  effectively  to  adjust  the  dislocations  and  alleviate  unemployment  resulting 
from  priorities  and  material  shortages,  and  bring  about  maximum  use  of  the 
nation's  factories  and  industrial  plants,  especially  the  smaller  ones  throughout 
the  nation.     This  will  be  done  through  four  major  steps : 

1.  The  breaking  down  of  large  orders  of  supplies  into  smaller  units,  and 
spreading  the  purchases  among  more  firms  and  in  all  localities  possible. 

2.  Providing  assistance  through  the  Labor  Division  of  OPM  in  retaining 
and  obtaining  reemployment  for  workers  who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  shutting  down  of  some  plants  or  reduction  of  their  output. 

3.  The  effective  distribution  of  defense  contracts  to  the  smaller  business 
enterprises,  as  yet  largely  unused,  through  an  expanded  use  of  sub-con- 
tracting,, contract  distribution,  and  the  pooling  of  plant  facilities. 

4.  By  providing  a  staff  of  industrial  and  production  engineers  to  formu- 
late and  execute  specific  plans  for  the  conversion  of  non-defense  industries 
and  plants  to  defense  production. 

The  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  will  have  branch  offices  located  in  the 
various  States. 

The  Division  will  formulate  and  promote  plans  and  programs  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  smaller  units,  but  among  a  greater  number 
of  firms  and  in  as  many  different  localities  as  possible.  It  will  also  formulate  and 
develop  programs  for  the  conversion  of  plants  and  industries  from  civilian  to 
defense  production — with  the  assistance  of  the  government  wherever  necessary. 
It  will  formulate  the  organization  and  use  of  local  industrial  defense  production 
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associations,  and  will  promote  and  stimulate  farming  out  of  defense  work  and 
sub-contracting,  wherever  feasible. 

The  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  will  provide  an  industrial  engineering 
staff  whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  tools  by  assisting  manufacturers  and  business  enterprises  in  making  the 
necessary  changes  in  their  tools  and  equipment  for  effective  use  in  defense 
production. 

The  field  offices  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  will  be  adequately 
staffed  to  render  needed  assistance  to  businessmen.  Procurement  agencies  of  the 
Government  will  assign  representatives  to  the  main  oflSce  and  field  offices,  as 
required,  for  purposes  of  liaison. 

In  the  various  cities  will  be  established  exhibits  or  "market  places"  where  there 
will  be  displayed  specific  parts — "bits  and  pieces" — the  components  needed  for 
defense  production.  These  may  be  parts  of  a  machine  gun  or  an  airplane  or  tank, 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  items  which  are  needed.  These  "bits  and  pieces" 
will  be  labeled  as  to  the  quantities  needed  and  the  machine  tools  and  operations 
required  for  their  production  so  that  any  machine  shop  owner  or  manufacturer 
can  determine  whether  his  facilities  are  capable  of  prodvicing  such  items. 

Sub  contracting  arrangements  can  then  be  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  what  an 
individual  sees  he  is  capable  of  doing,  receiving  then  and  there  the  expert  indus- 
trial and  engineering  judgment  of  those  whose  assistance  he  may  desire. 

The  Division  of  Contract  Disti'ibution  will  also  provide  through  the  regular 
commercial  banking  channels,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  including 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches,  the  necessary  financing  facilities  for 
local  industrial  production  associations,  prime  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  will  recommend  whenever  necessary  such  additional  financial  procedures 
and  machinery  as  may  be  required  to  obtain  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
plant  and  tool  facilities  for  defense  purposes. 

The  Director  of  the  Division  is  to  appoint  two  advisory  committees,  one  to 
consist  of  representatives  of  small  business  organizations ;  the  other,  to  consist  of 
industrial,  management  and  production  engineers. 

It  is  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  face  the  responsibility  of  alleviating  the 
hardships  which  have  resulted  from  the  defense  program  and,  on  the  other,  to 
marshal  our  productive  capacities  to  the  objective  that  no  plant  or  tool  which 
can  be  used  for  defense  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  idle. 

The  text  of  the  Executive  Order  follows : 

Executive  Order 

establishing  the  division  of  contract  distribution  in  the  office  of  production 
management  and  dffining  its  functions  and  duties 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  define  further  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  with  respect  to  the  unlimited  national 
emergency  as  declared  by  the  President  on  May  27,  1941,  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  existing  plant  facilities  for  defense  purposes ;  the 
conversion  into  defense  production  of  civilian  industries  affected  by  priorities 
and  raw  material  shortages ;  the  alleviation  of  unemployment  caused  by  the 
effects  of  such  priorities  and  shortages;  the  local  pooling  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; subcontracting;  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  defense  contracts  among  the 
smaller  business  enterprises  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows : 

1.  There  shall  be  within  the  Office  of  Production  Management  a  Division  of 
Contract  Distribution  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  with  the  approval  of  tlie  President.  The 
Director  shall  discharge  and  perform  the  following  resiwnsibilities  and  dutie.«! 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Director  General  acting  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Associate  Director  General: 

(a)  Formulate  and  promote  si)ecific  programs  for  the  purchase  of  sui)plies 
for  the  Ai-my  and  Navy  in  smalltir  units  but  among  a  greater  number  of  firms 
and  in  as  many  different  localities  as  possible. 

(h)  Formulate  and  promote  modifications  in  federal  procurement  practices  and 
procedures  relating  to  negotiating  contracts,  bidding  practice,  performance  and 
bid  bonds,  and  other  practices  and  procedures,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  a 
wider  distribution  of  defense  contracts  and  purchases. 

(c)  Develop  programs  for  the  conversion  of  plants  and  industries  from  civilian 
to  defense  production,  with  the  assistance  of  the  government  if  necessary. 
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id)  Stimulate  the  organization  and  use  of  local  industrial  defense  production 
associations.^^^  and  stimulate  subcontracting  wherever  feasible. 

(f)  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  existing  productive  facihties  and 
tools  advise  manufacturers  and  business  enterprises  the  specific  ways  in  which 
their  facilities  and  tools  may  be  utilized  in  defense  production;  advise  such 
manufacturers  and  businessmen  with  respect  to  the  procedures  and  practices  of 
the  several  federal  procurement  agencies.  .  ,  ^     ,  .         ,  ,      ^,      „^_„ 

(g)  Facilitate  through  the  regular  commercial  banking  channels,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches, 
the  necessary  financing  facilities  for  prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  local 
industrial  defense  production  associations,  and  recommend  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Director  General  and  Associate  Director  General  such  additional  financial 
procedures  or  machinery  as  shall  be  required  to  ensure  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  plant  and  tool  facilities  for  defense  purposes. 

(h)  Provide  engineering  and  technical  assistance  to  such  prime  contractors, 
subcontractors,  and  local  industrial  defense  production  associations  as  may  require 
such  assistance  in  order  to  participate  in  defense  production. 

(i)  Perfonn  such  otlier  duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

2.  To  ensure  unity  of  policy  and  coordinated  consideration  of  all  relevant 
factors  involved  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  industry  conversion  pro- 
grams, and  contract  distribution  and  subcontracting  procedures,  all  such  programs 
or  procedures  shall  clear  tlu'ough  the  Division  of  Contracts  Distribution. 

3.  To  aid  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  aforesaid  responsibilities,  there  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  Division  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Navy,  respectively,  and  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  assist  as  liaison  in  the  speedy  and  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  aforesaid  program. 

4.  There  shall  be  in  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  two  Advisory  Com- 
mittees consisting  of  representatives  to  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management.  One  shall  be 
representative  of  small  business  organizations ;  and  the  other  of  industrial,  man- 
agement, and  production  engineers.  The  Committees  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  request  by  the  Director,  make  findings  and  submit  recommendations  to  the 
Director  with  respect  to  procurement  practices  and  procedures ;  contract  place- 
ments and  distribution  ;  industry  conversion  problems  ;  formation  of  local  produc- 
tion associations;  subcontracting;  and  for  such  other  matters  as  the  Director 
may  require  advice  and  assistance. 

5.  Within  the  limits  of  such  funds  as  may  be  made  available  to  the  Division 
of  Contract  Distribution,  the  Director  may  appoint  industrial  and  production 
engineers,  economists,  statisticians,  and  such  technical  and  other  personnel  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Division  herein. 

6.  The  Director  may  establish  branch  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  to  carry  out  his  duties.  There  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
branch  offices  such  officer  personnel  or  other  representatives  of  the  Anny,  Navy, 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  and  other  federal  procurement  agencies 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Director  for  liaison  purposes. 

7.  There  shall  be  assigned  to  the  main  office  and  to  each  field  office  of  the 
Division  a  representative  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  Office  of  Produrtion 
Management  to  cooperate  with  such  officers  in  the  Labor  Division's  efforts 
toward  reemployment  of  employees  of  plants  whose  production  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  priorities  and  material  shortages. 

8.  In  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  duties,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Contract  Distribution  shall  consult  and  collaborate  with  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  other 
government  procurement  agencies,  which  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with 
and  establish  close  liaison  with  such  Division  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  order. 

9.  The  Defense  Contract  Service,  established  pursuant  to  Regulation  No.  9, 
July  29,  1941,  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  is  hereby  abolished. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  said  Defense  Contract  Service  are  hereby 
assigned  to  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution.  All  records,  files,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Defense  Contract  Service  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Division  of 
Contract  Distribution. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
The  White  House,  September  4,  1941. 
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Exhibit  No.  123 


Office  of  Production  Management, 

Social  Security  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  21,  1941. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:  In  accordance  with  my  promise  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  of  your  committee  this  morning,  I  am  glad  to  list  below  the  locations 
of  the  existing  field  offices  of  this  Division  together  with  the  tentatively  decided 
locations  of  thirty  additional  offices  : 

Existing  Offices  as  of  Octoher  20, 1941 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Detroit,  Michigan 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Helena,  Montana 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York  City 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Maine 
Portland,  Oregon 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Rochester,  New  York 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Seattle,  Washington 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wichita,  Kansas 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Proposed  Tentative  Locations  of  Thirty  Additional  Offices 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Paterson-Passaic,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

AUentown  (or  Bethlehem)  Pa. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Rockford,  111. 

Peoria,  III. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

E vans vi lie,  Ind. 


Flint,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Toledo,  O. 
Akron,  O. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


I  find  there  is  one  omission  on  the  photostatic  copy  of  the  map  which  I  left 
with  the  committee,  i.  e.,  no  office  is  shown  on  the  map,  as  it  should  be,  at  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  B.  Odlum, 
Director,  Division  of  Contract  Distribution. 
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Exhibit  No.  126 

United  Construction  Workb:rs  Organizing  Committee, 

Waslmigton,  D.  C,  July  16,  1941. 
Mr.  Sidney  Htllman, 

Associate  Director  Oeneral, 

Office  of  Production  Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  note  on  page  13  of  the  July  16th  issue  of  the  "New  York  Times",  a 
statement  purported  to  have  been  made  by  you,  regarding  your  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Government  officials  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  stabilization  program 
in  the  construction  industry.  A  quotation  from  the  news  story  in  the  "Times"  is 
as  follows : 

"The  OPM  ignored  the  CIO's  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee ...  in  setting  up  the  standards  for  building  trades  workers  on  govern- 
ment jobs.  Mr.  Hillman,  himself  the  leader  of  a  CIO  union,  said  that  he 
regarded  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building  trade  unions  as  'predominant'  in  their  field  and 
they  alone  had  been  asked  to  participate  in  the  conference  for  this  reason." 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  with  which 
resolution  I  presume  you  are  familiar,  and  for  which  representatives  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  who  are  members  of  this  Board,  voted. 

I  would  appreciate  an  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  discrimination  against 
the  members  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  by 
yourself  in  your  effort  to  introduce  into  the  construction  industry  a  stabilization 
program,  and  why  you  ignore  the  viewpoint  of  a  large  number  of  workers  employed 
in  the  construction  industry  throughout  the  United  States. 

Various  representatives  of  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  and  of  the  C.  I.  O.  have  advised 
me  that  a  stabilization  plan  had  been  worked  out  in  conferences  between  yourself 
and  representatives  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  but, 
apparently,  great  secrecy  surrounds  this  agreement.  It  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  accepted  methods  of  conducting  public  business  for  Government  officials 
to  make  secret  agreements  which  will  affect  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  construction  industry  without  their  having  had  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  their  future  well-being. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  laws,  as  they  are  now  written,  which  govern 
the  letting  of  Federal  contracts,  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  Justice  to  all  parties 
of  interest,  and  I,  personally,  and  as  the  spokesman  for  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C,  fail 
to  see  the  necessity  of  adding  to  or  of  taking  from,  either  by  agreement  or  by 
Executive  order,  conditions  and  practices  which  have  existed  for  many  years. 

May  I  request  whether  or  not  the  statements  attributed  to  you  in  the  "NEW 
YORK  TIMES"  story  above-referred  to  are  true?     If  they  are  true,  why  do  you 
ignore  the  rights  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in  attempting  to 
effectuate  this  scheme  of  stabilization  which  you  are  promoting? 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
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August  1, 1941. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chuirnwn,  United  Construction  Workers  Organising  Committee, 
15th  and  I  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  16,  regarding  the 
stabilization  agreement  entered  into  with  the  government  agencies  engaged  in 
construction  work.    A  copy  of  this  agreement  is  enclosed  for  your  information.    It 
became  available  the  moment  the  negotiations  were  finally  concluded. 

The  stabilization  agreement  should  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  labor, 
industry,  and  goveriunent.  In  addition,  it  should  be  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  defonse  and  industrial  peace.  It  was  arrived  at  in  a  manner  deemed  most  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  the  aforesaid  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this  stabili- 
zation agreement.  As  such,  it  merits  the  approval  of  all  those  genuinely  interested 
in  the  objectives  of  the  gigantic  defense  effort  upon  which  our  country  is  engaged 
in  this  most  critical  period. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Sidney  Hillman. 
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OFFICE     OF     PRODUCTION     MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION    OF    CONTRACT     DISTRIBUTION 
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Exhibit  No.  128 

United  Construction  Workeks  Organizing  CoMMiTTEae:; 

Washinfftoii,  D.  C,  July  IS,  1941. 

To  All  G.  I.  0.  Regional  Directors,  Local  and  State  Industrial  Union  Councils  and 
Executive  Offvcers  of  C.  I.  0.  Unions,  Greetings: 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  concern- 
ing a  so-called  stabilization  agreement  in  the  construction  industry.  The  agree- 
ment has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  what  little  infor- 
mation this  office  has  been  able  to  receive  concerning  the  agreement  has  been 
through  the  public  press. 

Press  reports  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  agreement  is  a  closed-shop  one  between 
the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
United  States  Government  on  all  public  construction  under  the  National  Defense 
Act.  If  the  agreement  is,  as  the  press  leads  us  to  believe,  a  closed-shop  arrangemut 
between  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, it  is  a  complete  endorsement  by  the  Government  of  all  the  reprehensible  acts 
introduced  into  the  construction  industry,  which  have  been  so  widely  publicized 
by  the  public  press. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  you  in  order  that  the  methods  used  in  tlie  consumma- 
tion of  this  proposed  agreement  will  be  given  the  widest  publicity  throughout  the 
ranks  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  No.  129 

tCopy  of  decision  of  O.  P.   M.  Board  of  Rpview,   submitted  l).v  A.   D.   Lewis,   chairman   of 
United   Construction    Workers  Orsanizinj.'   Committee  1 

agrei:ment 

As  a  result  of  deliberation  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  O.  P.  M.  representatives, 
Messrs.  John  E.  Addicks,  James  P.  Mechan  and  R.  Conrad  Cooper,  suggestion 
was  made  to  solve  existing  problems  at  the  Martins  Ferry  Division  of  Blaw  Knox 
Company ;  which  threatens  suspension  of  work  on  this  vital  defense  project,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

1.  Blaw  Knox  Co.  will,  within  five  days,  suspend  work  by  its  employees  on  all 
parts  of  the  project  defined  as  "New  Construction". 

2.  Blaw  Knox  Co.  will  continue  to  do  its  maintenance  and  production  work  with 
its  own  employees,  known  as  production  and  maintenance  workers. 

3.  Blaw  Knox  Co.  will,  as  promptly  as  possible,  sub-contract  this  so-called 
"new  construction"  work,  such  subcontracts  to  si^cify  Union  Labor  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Agreement.  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  Agencies,  engaged  in  Defense  Construction  and  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

4.  The  so-called  "new  construction  work"  will  be  defined  as  follows : — 

(a)  Iron  ivorJcers. — 1.  The  handling,  unclading,  and  placing  machinery  ;  cyclone 
fence ;  the  setting  of  re-inforced  steel,  and  all  sheeting ;  and  the  re-placing  of  all 
types  of  structural  steel  members  shall  be  the  work  of  the  ironworkers,  and 
the  re-fabrication  of  electric  cranes. 

2.  The  burning  down  and  scrapping  of  all  steel  on  the  lean-to  of  the  main 
building,  shall  be  waived  by  the  iron  workers. 

(b)  Carpenter  Workers. — All  foremen  for  concrete  work  to  be  stopped.  This 
work  is  to  be  let  out  by  contract.  Linoleum  laying  shall  be  considered  as  new 
construction  work  and  is  to  be  let  out  to  a  Union  Contractor.  All  Millwright 
work  and  setting  of  new  machinery  shall  be  the  work  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenter  Union. 

The  carpenter  concedes  to  one  carpenter  being  used  on  maintenance  work,  or 
two  ( 2 )  men  if  absolutely  necessary. 

All  carpenter  work  on  construction  will  be  done  by  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  of  the  Wheeling  Building  Trades  Council. 

(c)  Electrical  Workerft. — The  installation  of  all  conduit,  wiring,  motor  and 
electrical  equipment  shall  be  done  by  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  Motors  and  other  electrical  eoxiipment,  after  being  placed 
in  operation  will  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Blaw  Knox  crew.  Old  meters 
and  switches  to  be  repaired  will  be  repaired  by  the  Blaw  Knox  Maintenance  crew. 
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(d)  Truck  drivers. — All  deliveries  to  be  made  to  and  from  plant  shall  be  done 
by  A.  F.  of  L.  drivers.  Company  has  one  truck  of  their  own.  It  does  not  operate 
outside  the  ground.     This  is  waived  by  the  truck  driver. 

(e)  Asbestos  Workers. — All  asbestos  work,  pipe  covering,  etc.,  shall  be  sub-let 
to  a  Union  firm. 

if)  Bricklayers. — All  new  brick  work  to  be  done  by  members  of  the 
B.  M.  P.  I.  U. 

(ff)  Roof  Workers.— All  built-up  and  composition  roofing  to  be  done  by  members 
of  the  Roofers'  Union. 

(h)  Engineers. — All  engineering  be  handled  by  the  Union  Contractors.  The  sub- 
contrators  will  employ  members  of  the  Hoisting  and  Operating  Engineers  Union. 
There  shall  be  an  iron  worker  to  give  signals  on  cranes.  The  overhead  cranes 
now  operating,  turned  over  to  the  Blaw  Knox  Company  for  operation,  shall  be 
manned  by  skilled  Blaw  Knox  cranemen. 

(i)  Painters. — All  painting  work  to  be  sub-contracted  to  a  firm  employing  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  Painters  and  Decorators  Union  A.  F.  of  L. 

(;■)  PluniMng,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitting  Local  #83. — All  this  work  to  be  sub-let 
to  a  firm  employing  members  of  the  United  Association  Plumbers  and  fitters 
A.  F.  of  L. 

(k)  Boilermakers. — To  sub-let  re-tubing  boilers  to  a  firm  employing  members  of 
the  Boiler  Union  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(l)  Cement  Finishers. — All  cement  work  to  be  done  by  members  of  the  Local 
Cement  Workers  Union. 

(m)  Laborers. — The  minimum  rate  for  Laborers  to  be  paid  on  all  work  con- 
tracted for,  will  be  72yo  cents  per  hour.  All  laborers  employed  by  sub-contractors 
shall  be  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Hod  Carriers  and  Building 
and  Common  Laborers  Union  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

5.  As  soon  as  each  part  of  the  so-called  "new  construction"  is  completed  by 
the  sub-contractors,  such  buildings,  machines,  etc.,  will  be  turned  over  to  Blaw 
Knox  Company,  to  be  maintained  and  operated  by  employees  of  the  Blaw  Knox 
Company. 

The  above  suggestions  were  found  acceptable  to  all  representatives  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  receive  the  problem. 

Additional  representatives  present  wei-e  as  follows — 

For  the  Blaw  Knox  Company : 

Mr.  L.  E.  Joseph,  Vice-President. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Ornitz,  Vice-President. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Edgar,  Genl-Superintendent 

For  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  of  Wheeling  and  Vicinity : 
Lawrence  Witzberger,  President,  also  representing  the  plumbers  and  steam 
fitters. 

Ralph  Watson,  Vice-President,  also  representing  carpenters. 

Patrick  O'Malley,  Regional  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

S.  S.  Gould,  Representing  Electrical  Workers 

N.  R.  Plumby,  Representing  Cement  Finishers 

Ross  Keffer,  ReprescMiting  the  Painters 

Jos.  Larey,  Representing  the  Teamsters 


ExHmiT  No.  130 

United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1941. 

To  CIO  State  and  Local  Industrial  Union  Councils. 
CIO  Regional  Directors. 
CIO  National  and  International  Unions. 

Greetings  :  The  Truman  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  has  called  upon 
Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director  of  the  OPM,  for  a  formal  statement  as  to 
whether  the  government  is  unduly  favoring  the  AFL  as  a  niattt<r  of  national 
policy.  This  connnittee  was  impelled  to  this  action  by  the  sensational  revelations 
of  OPM  favoritism  toward  the  AFL  Building  Trades  in  the  circumstances  that 
surround  a  housing  project  at  Wayne,  Michigan.     The  answer  by  Hillman  to  this 
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question  is  of  vital  concern  to  tlie  whole  CIO  and  for  that  reason  I  am  writing 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts  of  this  matter. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  if  the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  be 
on  the  same  discriminatory  basis  as  in  the  Wayne  project,  then  the  freedom  of 
choice  between  unions  guaranteed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  effec- 
tively repealed.  The  undisputed  facts  in  this  episode  reveal  a  government  policy 
that  reminds  one  of  systems  of  forced  labor  practiced  in  the  Fascist-dominated 
nations  of  Europe.  In  these  days  of  total  defense,  when  private  construction  is 
being  inevitably  paralyzed,  to  tell  a  man  that  he  cannot  work  on  a  government 
project  unless  he  belongs  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  equivalent  of  saying  to  him  that  he 
must  pay  tribute  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  go  without  work  in  the  construction 
industry. 

THE  FACTS 

The  Federal  Works  Agency. — When  bids  were  opened  on  September  18,  1941, 
by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  on  a  project  calling  for  construction  of  300 
defense  houses  at  Wayne,  Michigan,  it  was  found  that  the  $979,500  bid  of  the 
F.  J.  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  low  by  $431,000,  or  a 
saving  of  $1321  per  dwelling  unit.  It  was  the  only  bid  that  came  within  the 
limitations  of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  project.  Currier's  financial  standing, 
building  record,  labor  and  material  supply  were  examined  and  pronounced 
satisfactory  by  the  FWA  whose  oflBeials  congratulated  him  and  told  him  to  go 
ahead. 

Office  of  Production  Management. — ^While  the  Currier  company  was  busy  on 
basic  engineering  work  that  cost  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  it 
heard  disquieting  rumors  to  the  effect  that  influence  of  the  Oflice  of  Production 
Management  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to 
block  the  signing  of  the  contract.  It  was  then  learned  at  Washington  that  a 
board  of  review  of  the  0PM  had  requested  the  FWA  to  withhold  signing  of 
the  contract.  Its  reasons  for  this  action  were  that  the  Currier  firm  had  a  wage 
agreement  with  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee — CIO 
and  that  the  AFL  Building  Trades  would  object  to  the  employment  of  CIO 
membership  on  a  government  construction  project.  (It  will  l)e  recalled  that  the 
0PM  on  July  22nd  promulgated  a  stabilization  program  for  the  construction 
industry  which  purported  to  regulate  wages  and  hours  and  which  contained  a 
no-strike  clause.  Since  the  UCWOC  was  excluded  from  this  stabilization  pro- 
gram and  it  was  signed  only  by  the  AFL  Building  Trades  Department  there 
was  presumptive  evidence  that  the  real  intent  was  to  effectuate  a  monopoly 
of  defense  construction  for  AFL  unions.) 

Justice  Dcixirtnient. — The  confusion  caused  by  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement led  Federal  Works  Administrator  John  Carmody  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  legal  ruling.  Upon  examination  of  the 
facts,  the  Department  of  Justice  found  them  to  be  as  stated  and  its  conclusion 
was  that  there  was  no  basis  in  law  for  *he  denial  of  this  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  namely,  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  which  employs 
UCWOC  labor. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  case,  the  Department  of  Justice  said : 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  have 
adopted  any  policy  of  favoring  one  labor  organization  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  If  the  low  bidder  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  agency 
receiving  the  bid  that  he  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  his  contract  expedi- 
tiously, efficiently,  and  economically,  the  contract  should  be  awarded  to  him. 

"Notice  should  be  served  at  once  upon  all  concerned  that  the  Government  is 
interested  only  in  an  impartial  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  bids  in  awarding 
contracts. 

"In  this  case  Currier's  bid  was  far  below  other  bids.  He  has  also  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  financial  responsibility,  organization, 
and  experience  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  perform  this  contract  pursuant  to  the 
specifications  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  He  should  therefore  be  awarded  this 
contract  without  further  delay  in  order  that  work  upon  the  project  may  proceed 
forthwith." 

The  Truman  Committee. — At  this  point  the  Senate  Defense  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  which  Senator  Harry  Truman,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  is  Chairman,  held 
a  public  hearing  at  which  Messrs.  Currier  and  Carmody  appeared  and  substantiated 
the  facts  as  herein  stated.     It  is  especially  significant  to  note  that  Mr.  Carmody 
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told  the  Senate  Committee  he  had  been  prevented  from  awarding  the  contract  on 
instructions  from  Mr.  Hilhnan's  office.  Mr.  Carmody  praised  tlie  industrial  union 
technics  employed  by  Currier  which  resulted  in  greater  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
and  to  the  workers  who  will  ultimately  purchase  the  homes.  On  this  latter  point, 
it  was  disclosed  that  if  the  Currier  bid  is  rejected  it  means  extra  payment  by 
the  occupants  of  $10  a  mouth  over  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Carmody  also 
advised  the  Senate  Committee  that  the  Justice  Department  had  found  no  legal 
basis  to  justify  refusal  of  the  contract. 

It  was  also  disclosed  at  the  Senate  hearing  that  the  Currier  Company  pays 
wages  twenty  per  cent  higher  than  prevailing  union  wages  in  Detroit  and  that 
its  men  have  steady  year-round  employment.  Wages  on  the  Wayne  Housing 
Project  are  fixed  by  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  and  must  comply  with  the  prevailing 
scale.  The  hours  worked  are  uniform  and  the  specifications  complied  with  are 
identical  also. 

Mr.  Carmody  testified  that  the  A.  F.  L.  had  protested  to  him  against  awarding 
the  contract  to  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  employer.  He  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  men  in  Currier's  employment  were  fully  able  to  complete  the  job 
without  employment  of  any  outside  craftsmen. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. — From  Detroit  and  O.  P.  M.  officials  meanwhile 
came  statements  that  the  A.  F.  L.  would  call  a  general  strike  in  Detroit  and 
perhaps  over  a  much  larger  area  if  this  contract  were  awarded  to  the  U.  C.  W. 
O.  C.  firm.  That  the  A.  F.  L.  took  the  iX)sition  that  it  had  an  exclusive  monopoly 
on  all  defense  construction  is  confirmed  by  its  weekly  news  service  of  September 
30th  which  said : 

"In  his  amiual  report  to  the  convention,  President  John  P.  Coyne  is  ex- 
pected to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  stabilization  pact  entered  into  by 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  with  the  Federal  agencies 
in  the  defense  field.     Hilhnan,  in  his  official  position  as  twin  head  of  the 
O.  P.  M.,  helped  in  the  negotiation  of  this  pact  which  gives  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  a  virtual  closed  shop  on  all  defense  projects." 
The  same  publication  heralded  Hilhnan's  appearance  in  Seattle  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convpution  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  it  referred  to  Hillman  as  having  turned  the  "cold 
shoulder"  on  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C. 

In  his  address  to  the  convention  Hillman  praised  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades 
and  upheld  the  stabilization  pact  as  ending  labor  strife  in  defense  construction. 

CONCLUSION 

The  airing  of  this  matter  received  unprecedented  publicity  and  stirred  Wash- 
ington as  had  no  other  labor  subject  since  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program. 
Newspaper  and  radio  comment  condemned  the  one-sided  and  discriminatory  policy 
of  0PM  towards  the  CIO.  Affiliates  of  the  CIO  throughout  the  nation  rallied 
to  the  aid  of  the  UCWOC  and  flooded  Washington  with  telegrams  demanding 
an  end  to  the  0PM  interference  on  behalf  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  question  is 
whether  American  workers  are  to  be  forced  to  accept  government  dictation  on 
which  union  they  may  join.  While  this  particular  spisode  has  exploded  in  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  throughout  labor  and  industry,  it  is  but  one  of  a  series 
of  incidents  that  have  demonstrated  strong  bias  by  the  0PM  labor  division 
headed  by  Hillman  against  the  CIO.  The  effect  of  its  policy  is  to  grant  a  mo- 
noi)oly  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  workers,  expediting  of 
the  defense  pi-ogram,  or  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  comment  in  writing  to  CIO  affiliates  on  the 
agreement  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  a  clause  waiving  strikes  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 
This  no-strike  clau.se  incidently  has  been  violated  repeatedly  by  the  AFL  Build- 
\n^,  Trades  union  since  the  efeective  date  of  the  stabilization  agreement. 

It  passes  understanding  that  a  powerful  government  agency  should  lend  itself  to 
the  perpetuation  of  intolei-able  conditions  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
industry  and  exploited  its  labor  for  so  many  years.  It  also  passes  understanding 
that  Hillman,  who  is  identified  with  the"  CIO,  should  enter  into  an  unlawful 
conspiracy  witii  tlie  A.  F.  of  L.  against  the  CIO. 

When  the  Government  says  to  a  man  that  he  must  join  a  certain  type  of  union, 
or  none  a(  all,  it  definitely  inai'ks  the  most  backward  step  ever  taken  in  the  history 
of  labor  relations  in  this  nation.  Freedom  of  choice  as  guaranteed  by  the  Wagner 
Act  and  otli(>r  pro-labor  legislation  for  which  labor  has  fought  a  half  century  strug- 
gle, has  been  discarded  by  the  Ol'M.     Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  set  of 
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biu-eaucrats,  seizing  extra  legal  powers,  imdertaklng  to  rewrite  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  and  to  impose  on  free  American  labor  a  new  form  of  slavery. 

'  By  what  rule  of  reason  or  policy  should  any  branch  of  labor  or  industry  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  defense  program 
of  our  nation?  Why  are  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  so 
lightly  set  aside  i;i  order  to  continue  an  outmoded  and  too  often  corrupt  setup  in 
this  industry?  Are  American  workers  now  to  be  subjects  of  a  'Labor  Front'  on 
the  Hitler  model?  Are  reputable  businessmen  to  be  turned  away  solely  because 
they  have  sought  to  deal  fairly  with  their  employees  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
federal  labor  laws? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vital  questions  raised  by  the  repreheusible  conduct 
of  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  O.  P.  M.  in  his  stealthy  efforts  to  enforce  a  deal  with 
the  building  trades  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Fortunately,  this  matter  has  now  been 
blasted  out  into  the  open  where  the  issue  will  be  determined  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

BEXJUE8T  FOB  ACTION 

The  U.  C.  AV.  O.  C.  calls  upon  all  C.  I.  O.  Affiliates  to  communicate  immediately 
with  the  Senate  Committee  Investigating  the  National  Defense  Program  (Truman 
Committee)  to  expose  completely  the  ramification  of  this  policy  and  to  demand 
of  Sidney  Hillman  a  full  explanation  of  his  strange  conduct.  We  also  call  upon 
the  C.  I.  b.  membership  generally  to  write  members  of  Congress  protesting  against 
this  high-handed  O.  P.  M.  policy  and  to  President  Roosevelt  who  is  responsible  for 
Mr.  Hillman's  position  in  the  O.  P.  M. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  No.  131 
[Immediate  release] 

CONGIU:SS    op   industrial   organizations   EXECrmA'E   BOARD   RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY 

unanimous  vote 

January  8,  1941. 

Whereas,  There  has  long  been  evident  a  serious  shortage  of  proper  low-rental 
housing  for  industrial  workers  in  Camden  and  vicinity,  most  of  whom  are  membei's 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  union  and, 

Whereas,  The  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America 
took  the  initiative  many  months  ago  in  obtaining  federal  action  to  relieve  the  acute 
housing  problem  in  that  area  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  authorization  for  a 
500-home  project,  and 

Whereas,  This  project  will  be  occupied  by  members  of  the  lUMSWA  and  other 
CIO  unions  in  the  area  who  keenly  desire  that  this  be  a  100%  CIO  project,  built 
by  the  CIO  as  well  as  occupied  and  administered  by  the  CIO,  and 

Whereas,  The  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  has  a  sub- 
stantial membership  of  competent  mechanics  of  all  classifications  in  the  area  and 
also  has  wage  agreements  with  a  number  of  reputable,  experienced,  and  financially 
qualified  contractors  prepared  to  erect  this  project,  and 

Whereas,  Federal  Works  Administrator  John  M.  Carmody  has  stated  that  con- 
struction under  the  program  of  the  UCWOC  would  offer  the  only  feasible  answer  to 
the  problem  of  building  these  homes  within  an  average  cost  limitation  of  $3,000, 
and 

Whereas,  After  negotiations  between  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee,  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America,  the  South  Jersey  Industrial  Union  Council,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  on  the  other,  during  which  qualifications  of  CIO  contrac- 
tors were  submitted  and  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Works  Agency  suddenly  departed  from  its  policy  of 
negotiated  bids  on  defense  housing  projects  and  decided  to  let  this  single  job 
out  on  competitive  bids,  permitting  either  A.  F.  L.  or  nonunion  contractors  to 
enter  the  field,  and 

Whereas,  Officers  of  the  I.  U.  M.  S.  W.  A.  and  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  O.  have  worked 
diligently  for  many  weeks  on  the  details  of  this  housing  pi'oject  in  the  earnest 
desire  that  it  would  be  the  first  100%  C.  I.  O.  housing  project  with  proper  well- 
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built,  low-cost  homes  without  exploitation  of  construtcion  workers,  Therefore 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions believes  that  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  in  Camden  and  the  U.  C.  W. 
O.  C.  have  been  discriminated  against  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  in  not  adhering  to  its  policy  of  negotiated  bids  and  awarding  this 
project  to  one  of  the  several  competent  and  qualified  C.  I.  O.  contractors  without 
hesitation,  Therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved,    That    Administrator    John    M.    Carmody    of    the    Federal    Works 
Agency  be  advised  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  after  being  fully 
informed  of  the  details  regarding  this  project,   condemns  this  discriminatory 
action  against  the  shipyard  workers  and  the  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
membership  generally  in  the  Camden  area. 
Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to : 
President  Roosevelt 
Administrator  John  M.  Carmody 
William  Knudsen  and 

Sidney  Hillman,  Coordinate  Directors,  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission 
Also  released  to  the  Press 


Exhibit  No.  132 

Congress   of   Industrial   Organizations   Executive    Board 
resolution  adopted  january  9,  19-tl 

Whereas,  An  increasing  amount  of  construction  work  is  occurring  in  the  mass- 
production  plants  as  a  result  of  the  new  plant  facilities  and  remodeling  which 
are  required,  and 

Whereas,  The  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  offers  to 
the  construction  workers  the  only  democratic  union  available  to  them  with  an 
elimination  of  craft  purisdictional  disputes  and  racketeering,  now  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  CIO,  representing  all  of  the  affiliated 
unions  of  the  CIO,  hereby  determinees  that : 

(1)  The  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  should  extend 
its  organizing  efforts  among  the  construction  workers  employed  by  contractors 
in  the  inass-production  plants ; 

(2)  The  affiliates  of  the  CIO  pledge  their  complete  and  full  cooperation  to 
such  organizing  efforts,  promise  to  give  their  full  backing  to  the  UCWOC  in  all 
respects  and  condemn  any  local  agreements  with  A.  F.  of  L.  craft  unions  which 
prevent  this  cooperation  and  aid ; 

(3)  This  resolution  should  be  given  the  widest  distribution  among  all  CIO 
affiliated  unions  and  councils. 


Exhibit  No.  133 

[Telegram] 

October  20,  1941. 

Send  wire  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Administrator  John  Carmody,  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  president  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  representing  some 
600,000  workers  in  that  industry,  and  vice  president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  I  should  like  to  protest  violently  the  procedure  being  carried  out 
by  Govenunent  in  not  awarding  the  housing  contract  in  Wayne,  Michigan,  to 
the  Currier  Lumber  Company,  which  liolds  a  contract  with  the  CIO  construction 
workers.  I  have  many  reasons  for  opposing  this  policy.  Numl)er  one  is  the 
$400,000  additional  cost  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  sometime  have  to 
pay  if  tliis  contract  is  awarded  to  another  company  than  the  Currier  Company. 
Reason  number  two  is  tliat  if  all  contracts  given  Ity  the  Government  are  to  be 
given  to  companies  holding  contracts  with  the  AF  of  L,  and  if  that  organization 
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is  the  ouly  orgauization  recognized  by  the  Government,  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  enjoys  a  closed  shop  set  up,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  that  policy  and  the  policy  which  the  Government  applies  in  our  inH 
dustry  and  other  heavy  industries  in  this  country,  where  the  National  Mediation 
Board  is  refusing  closed  shop  contracts.  It  seems  to  me,  in  comparing  the  policy 
handed  down  by  the  0PM  and  the  policy  handed  down  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  that  there  is  clear-cut  discrimination  against  the  unions  organized  under 
the  banner  of  the  CIO.  In  fact,  this  discrimination  is  more  pronounced  than 
is  disclosed  on  the  surface  of  these  two  policies,  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
this  policy  was  set  up  with  the  AF  of  L  building  trades  without  any  elections  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  any  other  Government  agencies,  while 
the  only  places  we  are  asking  for  closed  shops  are  where  it  has  been  clearly 
decided  that  we  have  a  preponderance  of  the  membership  in  the  industries 
involved.  And  reason  number  three  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  so-called 
stabilization  agreement  between  the  AF  of  L  building  trades  and  the  OPM  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  law  governing  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  also  a  violation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  discriminatory  against  the  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

R.  J.  Thomas, 
President,  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 


[Night  letter] 

October  21,  1941. 
Hon.  Harry  Truman, 

Chairnmn,  Truman  Committee, 

Senate  Offiee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play  and  labor's  rights  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  expose  completely  the  high-handed  policy  of 
O.  P.  M.  in  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  Detroit.  In  the  interests  of  national  defense 
your  committee  should  demand  from  Mr.  Hillman  a  full  explanation  of  his 
strange  and  unprincipled  conduct  in  destroying  labor's  rights. 

Richard  Francis, 

C.  I.  0.  Regional  Director. 

1518  Smith  Tower,  Seattle,  Wash. 


October  21,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,  Senate  Defense  Investigating  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Truman  :  The  Second  Biennial  Convention  of  the  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Workers  of  America,  held  September  24th  to  27th  in  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, went  on  record  as  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  President  Roosevelt's  policy 
of  all-out  aid  to  the  nations  fighting  Hitler  and  Hitlerism.  The  Convention 
further  called  for  maximum  national  unity  in  order  that  the  national  defense 
program  should  be  pushed  forward  with  the  greatest  of  speed.  As  the  responsible 
oflGlcer  of  the  State,  County  &  Municipal  Workers  of  America,  I  am  naturally 
bound  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  implement  Convention  decisions. 

I  state  these  facts  in  order  that  you  may  be  clear  as  to  the  reasons  for  my 
interest,  in  behalf  of  our  Union  members,  in  the  present  situation  regarding  the 
defense  housing  contract  at  Wayne,  Michigan,  on  which  the  P.  J.  Currier  Lumber 
Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  low  bidder. 

I  have  followed  with  great  care  the  newspaper  stories  on  the  controversy  over 
the  Currier  bid,  and  I  have  also  studied  the  communications  on  the  subject  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee,  CIO.  At  all  times  I  have  attempted  to  evaluate  the  situation 
■with  a  special  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  national  defense  program. 

In  light  of  all  the  facts  I  have  at  my  command,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
taking  the  contract  away  from  a  company  whose  bid  was  low  by  $431,000  is 
neither  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  nor  valid,  reasonable  and  just.  The 
action,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  both  ill-advised  and  discriminatory. 
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Our  national  defense  program,  I  believe,  must  be  prosecuted  with  one  aim 
uppermost  in  mind,  that  is,  defending  and  protecting  the  democratic  institutions 
of  our  country  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people.  Such  a  fight  deserves  the 
utmost  support  of  all  people  united  in  the  common  aim  of  defending  our  nation 
by  smashing  Hitler  and  fascism  once  and  for  all. 

Anything  which  in  any  way  creates  doubts  or  lays  the  ground  for  suspicion 
that  the  defense  program  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people  within  our  democracy  is  dangerous  to  the  defense  program. 
Discrimination  in  the  awarding  of  contracts,  whether  against  individuals  or 
groups  and  classes  of  individuals,  or  against  employers  or  unions  of  workers, 
especially  by  key  defense  agencies  and  officials,  cannot  help  but  play  into  the- 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  national  defense  program. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  Defense  Investigating  Committee  will  continue 
to  prosecute  its  investigation  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  contract  from  the  P.  J. 
Currier  Lumber  Company,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  light  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  the  reasons  for  that  withdrawal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abram  Flaxek,  President. 


October  20,  1941. 
Mr.  Abkam  Flaxer, 

President,  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America, 

2  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brothek  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  9th  and' 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  which  yon  addi-essed  to  Senator  Harry  Truman,, 
urging  that  0PM  officials  be  subpoened  to  appear  before  the  Committee  Investi- 
gating National  Defense. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
ADL :  dp 

State,   County  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  9,  WJfl. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

United  Mine  Workers  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbur  Denny  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  wire  that  I  have  sent  today  to  Senator- 
Harry  Truman  at  your  request. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  of  value. 
Fraternally, 

Abram  Flaxer,  President. 


[Charge  to  the  account  of  State,  Coiintv  &  Municipal  Workers  of  America.  2  Lafayette  St.,. 

N.  Y.  C] 

[Telegram] 

October  9,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,   Special   Committee  Investigating  National 

Defense  Program,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Respectfully  urge  that  0PM  officials,  other  officials  in  charge  building  programs- 
under  national  defens^e  be  subpoened  to  appear  before  yonr  committee  and  state 
policy  on  llillnian  stabilization  agreement  in  building  industry  and  Currior  Lum- 
ber case  in  Detroit.  For  best  interest  of  national  defense,  this  situation  must  be 
cleared  up  once  and  for  all  to  satisfaction  of  labor  movement  which  is  deeply 
concerned. 

Ai!Ram   Flaxek, 
President,  State,  County  d-  Municipal  Workers  of  America. 
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[Charge  to  the  account  of  State,  County  &  Municipal  Worlcers  of  America,  2  Lafayette  St.. 

N.  Y.  C] 

[Telegram] 

October  7,  1941. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Buihling,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Understand  Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  lowest  bidder  defense 
homes,  nevertheless  has  not  received  contract.  This  contractor  employs  CIO 
workers,  members  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Dis- 
crimination against  CIO  in  this  instance  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  CIO 
affiliates,  especially  in  view  need  to  expedite  defense  program  as  rapidly,  eco- 
nomically and  fairly  as  possible.  Urge  that  contract  be  given  immediately  to 
Currier  Lumber  Company. 

Abram  Flaxesi, 
President,  State,  County  d  Municipal  Workers  of  America. 


October  20,  1941. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Dalrymple, 

President,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America, 

503  United  Building,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  13th  with  the 
■enclosed  copy  of  a  wire  addressed  by  L.  S.  Buckmaster  to  Administrator  John 
Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  which  you  urge  that  the  Currier  Lumber 
Company  be  awarded  the  contract  for  the  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne, 
Michigan. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

United  RrnnEn?  Workers  of  America, 

Akron,  Ohio,  October  IS,  19/,  1. 
A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

15th  and  Eye  Streets,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brotiii!2i:  Enclosed  is  copy  of  wire  sent  to  Hon.  John  Carmody, 
Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  regarding  the  Currier  Limiber  Company 
of  Detroit,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 


Fraternally  your^ 


S.  H.  Dalrymple, 
President,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America. 


[Telegram] 

October  8,  1941. 
Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  department  cease  discrimination  against  CIO 
Construction  Workers  in  letting  of  contracts.  In  the  interests  of  the  government, 
the  taxpayer,  the  consumer  and  clean  unionism,  we  specifically  ask  that  housing 
■contract  in  Detroit  be  awarded  to  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

L.  S.  Buckmaster, 
Vice-President,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America. 


[Day  letter] 

October  8,  1941. 
Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  strongly  urge  that  your  department  cease  discrimination  against  CIO  Con- 
struction Workers  in  letting  of  contracts.      In  the  interests  of  the  government, 
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the  taxpayer,  the  consumer  and  clean  unionism,  we  specifically  ask  that  housing 
contract  in  Detroit  be  awarded  to  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

L.    S.    BUCKMASTER, 

Vice-President,  United  Ru'blcr  Workers  of  America. 
Send  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis.     B.  J.  S. 


October  10,  1941. 

Mr.  John  L.  Lewis, 

President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

United  Mine  Workers  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  have 
addressed  to  Senator  HaiTy  Truman  urging  that  government  officials  in  charge 
of  building  programs  be  called  before  the  Special  Committee  Investigating  the- 
National  Defense  Program  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  stabilization  agreement 
between  the  AFL  and  the  0PM. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  9.. 
Hon.  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Program, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Hillman  stabilization  agreement  in  the  building  industry,  which  creates  a 
Government  monopoly  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  out- 
rageous action  of  the  0PM  in  the  Currier  Lumber  case,  assuredly  requires 
further  investigation  by  your  committee.  In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  United' 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  urge  that  your  committee  subpoena  and  have  testify- 
OPM  officials  and  other  departmental  officials,  in  order  to  fix  public  responsibility 
for  this  extraordinary  policy. 

John  L.  Lewis.. 
Charge  UMWA. 


[Telegram] 

October  7,  194L. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Representing  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  suggest  that  the  only 
honorable  procedure  is  for  the  government  to  award  the  Currier  Lumber  Company 
the  building  contract  upon  which  it  is  the  lowest  bidder. 


CHG  :   United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


John  L.  Lewis. 


united  mine  workers  of  ameirica 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  1941. 
Referred  to  Allan  S.  Haywood  for  your  information. 
Received  Oct.  1,  1941. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  Telegram] 

OcrroBEiR  7, 11>41. 

Chg :  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  United  Mine  Workers'  Building,  15th  &  I 

Streets. 
Honorable  John  Cakmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Representing  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  suggest  that  the  only 
honorable  procedure  is  for  the  Government  to  award  the  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany the  building  contract  upon  which  it  is  the  lowest  bidder. 

John  L.  Lewis. 


OCTOBEB  13, 1941. 
Mr.  Habold  Lane, 

Secretary-treasurer,  United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing,  And  Allied  Work- 
ers of  America,  205  West  Waclcer  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sib  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  have  sent 
to  Administrator  John  Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  protesting  dis- 
criminatory action  against  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  by  the  OflSce  of  Produc- 
tion Management. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairm<jn. 


[Telegram] 


Ootobeb  7,  1941. 


Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Strongly  protest  your  discriminatory  action  against  Currier  Lumber  Company,  in 
Detroit,  who  submitted  lowest  bid  on  housing  project.  Continued  discrimination 
against  companies  with  contracts  with  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  C.  I.  O.  will  result  in  loss  of  faith  in  your  administration  and  jeop 
ardlze  our  national  defense  efforts.  Earnestly  request  your  office  follow  past 
practices  of  our  Government  in  awarding  contracts  in  a  democratic  manner  to 
the  lowest  bidder  and  most  responsible  companies. 

Harold  Lane, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Cannery,  Agricultural, 

Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  0. 


CONGRESS   of  INDUSTRIAL  OBGANIZATIONS 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  11,  1941. 

Referred  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman  U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  for  your  information. 

By  Allan  S.  Haywood. 


[Copy  of  telegram] 

OaroBEB  7,  1941. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Strongly  protest  your  discriminatory  action  against  Currier  Lumber  Company 
in  Detroit  who  submitted  lowest  bid  on  housing  project.  Continued  discrimina- 
tion against  companies  with  contracts  with  United  Construction  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee  C.  I.  O.  will  result  in  loss  of  faith  in  your  administration  and 
jeopardize  our  national  defense  efforts.  F^amestly  request  your  office  follow  past 
practices  of  our  Government  in  awarding  contracts  in  a  democratic  manner  to  the 
lowest  bidder  and  most  responsible  companies. 

Harold  Lane, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Cannery,  Agricultural, 

Packing  and  Allied  TrorAers  of  America,  C.  I.  0. 
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October  18,  1941. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Whiting, 

Secretnry-Treasurer,  Contra  Costa   County  Industrial  Union  Council, 
Box  .'f8,  Martinez,  California. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :    Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  you  addressed  under  date  of  October  9th  to  Administrator  John 
Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  which  you  protest  the  action  of  the 
FWA  in  withholding  the  contract  for   the  defense  housing  project  from   the 
Currier  Lumber  Company. 
With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

Contra  Costa  County  Industrial  Union  Council, 

Martinez,  Calif.,  October  9,  19-^1. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deiar  Sir  :  This  Council  has  taken  note  of  the  letter  addressed  to  you  on 
September  29th  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee  in  which  he  protests  the  awarding  of  a  Federal  housing  project 
in  Detroit  to  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contractor  whose  bid  was  $400,000  Jibove  that  of  an 
established  and  reliable  C.  I.  O.  contractor.  We  join  with  Mr.  Lewis  and  others 
in  protesting  the  obvious  indication  of  government  subservience  to  A.  F.  of  L. 
racketeering  and  trust  that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  correct  this  action. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  C.  Whiting,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

cc:  A.  D.  Lewis 


October  18,  1941. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Bridges, 

President,  International  Longshoremen' s  and  Warehousemen's  Union-, 
593  Market  Street,  8an  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of 
the  night  letter  you  have  sent  to  Administrator  John  Carmody  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  in  which  you  condemn  the  action  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
in  withholding  the  contract  for  the  defense  housing  project  from  the  Currier 
Lumber  Company.  It  is  the  wholehearted  support  of  those  like  yourself  that 
will  enable  the  UCWOC  to  really  make  progress  in  the  construction  industry. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

International  Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen's  Union, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  7, 19.'/1. 

Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood, 

Director  of  Organization,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
1106  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  wire  sent  to  the  Honorable 
John  Carmody,  Adminstrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  in  connection  with 
the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit. 
Fraternally  yours, 

H.  R.  Bridges,  President. 


[Night  letter] 


October  7,  1941. 


Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'\'\\c  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  in  addition  to  being  guaranteed  and 
reliable  contractor  in  every  way  wa.s  al.so  lowest  bidder  for  house  building  in 
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connection  with  your  department.  In  view  of  this,  any  action  by  your  depart- 
ment to  deny  awarding  of  contract  for  house  building  to  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany is  outright  discrimination  against  CIO  and  its  members,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  by  this  company.  Such  actions  by  government  departments 
causes  much  speculation  as  to  sincerity  of  purpose  especially  at  this  time  when 
full  support  and  harmony  must  prevail  behind  all-out  production  and  defense 
program.  Our  entire  organization  insists  fair  dealing  and  justice  prevail  in 
this  instance  and  customary  government  practices  adhered  to  by  awarding  con- 
tract to  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

H.  R.  Bridges. 
President,  International  Longshoremen's 

and  WareJiousemen's  Union. 


October  18,  1941. 
Mr.  Reid  Robinson, 

President,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers, 

303  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  wire  you  addressed, 
under  date  of  October  7th,  to  Administrator  John  Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  in  which  you  urge  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the 
contract  for  tJie  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne,  Michigan. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  this  regard,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


[Telegram] 


UM  TWS  October  7,  1914. 
John  Carmody, 

Administrator  Federal  Works  Agency,  North  Interior  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  low  bidder  on  contract  for  building  houses. 
Company's  reliability  a  matter  of  record.  Urge  that  you  see  this  company  is 
awarded  contract  and  not  subjected  to  discrimination  because  employing  CIO 
members. 

Reid  Robinson, 
President  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers. 


International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smeu.ter  Workers, 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  S,  19-',1. 

Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood, 

Director  of  Organization,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization. 

1106  Connecticut  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  and  BROTHEas :  I  acknowledge  your  wire  of  the  6th,  with  regard  to  the 
contract  awarded  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  in  Detroit,  and  I  enclose  for 
your  information,  a  copy  of  my  wire  to  the  Honorable  John  Carmody,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Reid  Robinson,  President. 

■  October  17,  1941. 

^nir.  John  O'Leary, 

^H       International  Exectitive  Board  Member,  U.  M.  W.  A., 

^^  Farragut  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Jack  :  This  will  acknowledge  with  many  sincere  thanks  the  letter  you 
sent  to  Sidney  Hillman  regarding  the  unlawful  conspiracy  that  he  has  sanctioned 
between  the  government  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades.  It  is  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  those  like  yourself  that  will  enable  the  United  Construction 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  really  make  some  progress  in  that  corrupt 
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and  backward  industry  which  has  been  exploited  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  so  many 
years. 
With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


United  Mine  Wobkers  of  America,  District  Nineteen, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  October  l.'i,  19^1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chair-man,  U.  C.  W.  0.  C, 

United  Mine  Workers  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  letter  I  have  today  ad- 
dressed to  Sidney  Hillman — all  of  which  is  self-explanatory  and  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  O'Leaey, 
InVl.  Ex.  Bd.  Member. 


Knoxville,  Tenn.,  October  I4,  194I. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  affiliated 
with  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  of  the  United  States,  in  good  stand- 
ing— I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  you  should  enter  into  a  so-called  agree- 
ment with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades  for  a  promise  not  to  strike  on  Defense 
Projects — a  promise  which  has  been  broken  time  and  again. 

One  of  the  many  Defense  Housing  Projects  that  the  government  is  now  trying 
to  provide  is  in  Michigan.  The  low  bidder  is  a  Detroit  lumber  company,  headed 
by  P.  J.  Currier,  whose  bid  was  $431,000.00  under  that  of  his  nearest  competitor, 
and  incidentally  this  competitor  employs  C.  I.  O.  labor — evidently  that  is  the 
i-eason  he  has  not  secured  the  contract. 

If  you  can  sustain  your  position  before  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
the  membership  of  the  C.  I.  O.  it  is  more  than  I  can  understand  or  feel  that  you 
will  be  able  to  do. 

Yon  know,  if  you  know  anything,  that  this  procedure  is  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  betrayal  of  the  membership  of  the 
C.  I.  O. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  your  action  has  shown  very  clearly  you 
are  representing  the  A.  F.  of  L.  instead  of  properly  serving  National  Defense. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  O'Leiary, 
International  Executive  Board  Member. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  19J,1. 
A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman  Construction  Workers  Organising  Committee, 

Vnitcd-U.  M.  W.  A.  BJdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Request  you  wire  Honorable  John  Carmody,  Administrator,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  insisting  that  Currier  Lumber 
Company  in  Detroit  be  given  contract  for  building  houses  He  was  the  lowest 
bidder  Reliable  in  evei-y  way  and  employs  C.  I.  O.  members  of  the  United  Con- 
struction Workers  Organizing  Committee  This  flagi-ant  discrimination  agiiinst 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  members  is  of  grave  concern  to  everyone  and  contrary  to  all 
Government  practices  heretofore    Please  send  us  copy  of  your  protest. 

Allan  S.  Haywood,  Director  of  Organisation. 


October  10,  1941. 
Mr.  Donal  M.  Sullivan, 

President,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 

H  Pearl  Street,  Netv  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brothkr:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  have 
addressed  to  Senator  Harry  Truman  urging  that  government  oflicials  in  charge 
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of  building  programs  be  called  before  the  Special  Committee  Investigating  the 
National  Defense  Program  to  testify  regarding  the  stabilization  agreement 
I)etween  the  A.  F.  L.  and  O.  P.  M. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


[Copy  of  telegram] 

October  9,  1941. 
Senator  Harry  Truman, 

Chainnan.  Special  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Program, 
Senate  Ofjfiee  Bldy.,  Washington.  D.  C: 
In  behalf  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  I  urge  that  O.  P.  M.  and  other 
Department  officials  In  charge  of  building  programs  under  national  defense  be 
subpoenaed  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  State  their  attitude  toward  the 
stabilization  ag^reement  in  the  building  industry  i-eached  by  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman 
in  relation  to  the  Currier  Lumber  case  in  Detroit. 

DoxAL  M.  Sullivan,  President. 


October  10,  1941. 
Mr.  Lewis  Merru^l, 

President,  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America, 

8  West  -',0th  Street,  Ncrv  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  have 
addro\ssed  to  Senator  Harry  Truman  urging  that  gov(M-nniont  oflicials  In  charge 
■of  building  programs  be  called  before  the  Special  Conmilttcc  investigating  the 
National  Defense  L'rogram  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  stabilization  agreement 
betwen  the  A.  F.  L.  and  the  O.  P.  M. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yoni's  very  truly. 

A.  D.  Lewis.  Chainnan. 


Uniteh)  Office  and  Professionai>  Workers  of  America, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  9,  19.',1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

Chairman,  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

13  anil  E)/e  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lewis  :  For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
wire  sent  yesterday  to  Senator  Truman  of  the  Special  Conmiittee  Investigating 
the  National  Defense  Program. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Lewis  Merrill,  President. 


[Telegram] 


Senator  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Program, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Best  interests  of  broadest  and  most  effective  program  of  national  defense 
makes  It  urgent  that  O.  P.  M.  officials  and  other  department  officials  in  charge 
of  building  programs  for  national  defense  be  subpeonaed  to  appear  before  your 
committee  and  state  their  policy  with  respect  to  Hillman  stabilization  agreement 
in  the  building  industry  and  the  Currier  Lumber  case  in  Detroit. 

Lewis  Merrill, 
President,  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America. 
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October  10,  1941. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lewis. 

Chairman,  Packinghouse  Workers  Oryanizimg  Committee, 

1S2S  Engineering  Building,  205  West  W acker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  8th  and  the 
enclosed  copies  of  letters  which  you  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman 
and  to  President  Roosevelt,  in  which  you  protest  the  policy  of  the  stabilization 
agreement  between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood,  Director  of  Organization  of  the  CIO,  has  forwarded  me 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  John  Carmody,  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  in  which  you  urge  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne,  Michigan. 
Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Packinghouse  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  October  8,  19^1. 
A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  United  Construction  Workers,  CIO., 

Fifteenth  and  Eye  Streets  ]<IW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lewis  :  In  complying  with  your  request  of  September  29th,  I  have 
sent  letters  of  protest  to  Mr.  Hillman  and  to  President  Roosevelt. 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  letters  sent. 
Fraternally, 

J.  C.  Lewis, 
National   Chairman  Packinghouse   Workers   Org.    Comni. 


October  8,  1941. 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman. 

Office  of  Production  Management, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hillman  :  My  attention  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places,  where  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  Office  of  Production  Management  is  discriminating  against  CIO  con- 
struction workers. 

In  Detroit  the  lowest  bid  on  a  Defense  Housing  Project  was,  apparently, 
denied  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  because  the  workers  there  belonged  to 
the  CIO. 

I  feel  that  your  office  should  be  fair  enough  to  recognize  the  CIO  where  it  has 
a  membership  and  where  that  membership  is  capable  and  able  to  i^rform  ef- 
ficiently to  aid  in  the  national  defense  program. 

The  millions  of  workei'S  who  are  members  of  the  CIO  expect  fair  treatment 
from  the  Office  of  Production  Management  in  these  crucial  times. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  innuediate  attention. 

J.  C.  Lewis, 
National  Chairman,  Packinghouse  Workejs  Org.  Comm. 


OCTOBBX  8,  1941. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevet-t, 

President,  United  States  of  America. 
Dvjivt,  Mb.  President  :  Tlie  attention  of  this  office  has  betMi  brought  to  bear  on 
an  unhealthy  situation  now  prevailing  in  the  defense  projects  under  construction 
or  about  to  bo  initiated. 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  a  low  bidder,  Mr.  Currier,  was,  apparently,  denied  a 
contract  on  a  Defense  Housing  Project  because  his  employees  were  members 
of  the  United  Construction  Workers  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
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As  C.  I.  O.  members,  loyal  to  the  nation's  defense  program  and  to  their  fellow 

unionists,  the  millions  of  workers  in  the  C.  I.  O.  feel  strongly  that  Government 

Agencies  should  be  fair  and  impartial  in  their  dealings  where  defense  is  involved. 

Because  of  this  situation  I  appeal  to  you.     It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  use 

your,  great  influence  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Lewis, 
National  Chairman,  Packinghouse  Workers  Org.  Comm. 


Packinghouse  Workek.s  Organizing  Committee, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  October  7,  19-'fl. 
Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood, 

Director  of  Organization— C .  I.  0.. 

1106  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkss,  Brother  Haywood  :  You  will  find  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  my  tele- 
gram  protesting   to   the   Hon.    John    Carmody,   Administrator,   Federal   Works 
Agency  against  discrimination  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, as  per  your  request. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  am 
Fraternally  yours, 

J.  C.  Lewis, 
National  Chairman,  Packinghouse  Workers  Org.  Comm. 


[Telegram] 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Oct.  7,  1941- 
Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Recently  the  Ciu-rier  Lumber  Company  Detroit  Michigan  who  employs  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Construction  Workers  a  CIO  athliation  and  whose  firm  is 
reliable  in  every  respect  was  lowest  bidder  on  contract  calling  for  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  houses.  As  chairman  of  the  Packinghouse  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  representing  thousands  of  CIO  members  I  earnestly  urge  you  to  use 
your  good  influence  to  see  that  the  above  firm  receives  just  consideration. 

J.  C.  Lewis, 
National  PWOC  Chairman. 


October  9,  1941. 
Mr.  Anthony  H.  Esposito. 

r resident.  United  Paper,  Novelty  and  Toy  Workers 

International  Union,  225  LaFayette  Street,  Rm.  606,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Thank  you  very  much  for  forwarding  me  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  John  Carmody,  Federal  Works  Administrator,  in 
which  you  urge  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
defense  housing  project  in  Wayne.  Michigan. 
Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


united  paper,  NOVEa^TY  &  TOY  WORKEa?8  INTERNATIONAL  UNION CIO 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  7, 19^. 

Referred  to  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman,  Construction  Workers  Org.  Comm.  for  your 
••iformation. 

By  Anthony  H.  Esposito,  Pres. 
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[Copy  of  telegram] 

10/7/41. 
John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  North  Interior  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  name  of  the  50,000  thousand  members  of  this  International  Union,  I 
protest  most  strenuously  to  delay  in  awarding  contract  to  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  am  informed  this  firm  offered  lowest  bid  and  failure  to  award  contract  under 
such  circumstances  is  surely  contrary  to  established  Government  practice  and 
-constitutes  also  flagrant  discrimination  of  CIO  members. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  correct  this  situation  by  awarding  the  contract  to  Currier 
Lumber  Company. 

Anthony  H.  Esposito, 
President,  United  Paper,  Novelty  d  Toy  Workers 

International  Union,  C.  I.  0. 


UNITED  PAPER,    NOVELTY   &    TOY   WORKERS   INTEKNATIONAL  UNION,    CIO 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  October  7,  19.',1. 
Referred  to  Allan  S.  Haywood,  Dir.  of  Org,  CIO,  for  your  information. 

By  Anthony  H.  Esposito,  Pres. 


[Copy  of  telegram] 

10/7/41. 
John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  North  Interior  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  name  of  the  50,000  thousand  members  of  this  International  Union,  I 
protest  most  strenuously  to  delay  in  awarding  contract  to  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  IMich. 

I  am  informed  this  firm  offered  lowest  bid  and  failure  to  award  contract  under 
such  circumstances  is  surely  contrary  to  established  Government  practice  and 
constitutes  also  flagrant  discrimination  of  CIO  members. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  correct  this  situation  by  awarding  the  contract  to  Currier 
Xumber  Company. 

Anthony  H.  Esposito, 
President,  United  Paper,  Novelty  d  Toy  Workers 

International  Union,  C.  I.  O. 


united   paper,    novelty   &   toy   workers   international   union,    CIO 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  19.1,1. 

Referred  to  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman,  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  for  your  files. 
'  By  Anthony  H.  Esposito,  Pres. 


[Telegram] 
Senator  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Program, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Speaking  for  50,000  members  of  this  International  TTnlon,  I  insist  you  subpoena 
O.  I*.  M.  officials  and  others  in  charge  of  building  programs  under  national  defense 
to  appear  before  your  committee  to  state  their  policy  relative  the  Hillman  stabili- 
zation agreement  in  building  industry  particularly  as  it  applies  to  Currie  lumber 
case  in  Detroit. 

Failure  to  award  contract  to  Currie  Company  is  so  clearly  unfair  to  CIO  labor 
as  to  demand  thorough  investigation. 

Anthony  II.  Esposito, 
President,  United  Paper,  Novelties  d  Toy  Workers  International  Union. 
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October  19,  1941. 

Mr.  DoNAii  M.  Sullivan, 

President,  American  Newspaper-  Guild,  IJf  Pearl  Street,  Neio  York  Vitij. 

Dear  Sib  and  Brother  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  forvparding  me  a  copy  of 
the  telegram  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  John  Carmody,  Federal  Works  Administrator, 
in  which  you  urge  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne,  Michigan. 
Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


[Telegram] 

October  7,  1941. 

Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administr^ator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  strongly  urge  that  regular  procedure  be  followed  and  that  Currier  Lumber 
Company,  Detroit,  be  awarded  the  contract  for  building  defense  houses.  We 
understand  this  company  was  the  lowest  bidder  and  that  the  only  reason  for  vio- 
lating usual  procedure  was  that  company  employs  CIO  members  of  United 
Construction  Workers  Organizing  Conunittee.  We  believe  this  is  flagrant 
<liscrimination  against  the  CIO  and  its  members.  We  l>eliove  such  procedure 
^endangers  the  true  interests  of  national  defense  and  the  basic  right  of  American 
workers  to  choose  for  themselves  which  union  they  wish  to  join. 

DONAL  M.  SuixrvAN, 
President,  American  Newspaper  Guild. 


October  9,  1941. 
Mr.  James  J.  Mitche3.l, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America, 

911  15th  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Thank  you  very  miich  for  forwarding  me  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  John  Carmody,  Federal  Works  Administrator,  in 
-which  you  urge  that  the  CurriPr  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne,  Michigan. 
Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


United  Shoe  Workers  of  Ameiuca  of  the  C.  I.  O., 

M'ashington,  D.  C,  October  7,  lOIfl. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

President,  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

United  Mine  Workers  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Brother  Lewis:  Enclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  telegram  forwarded 
to  Honorable  John  Carmody,  Administrator  of  Federal  Works  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.,  demanding  that 
contract  for  construction  work  for  homes  in  Detroit  be  granted  the  Currier 
Lumber  Company  who  employs  members  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

Note  that  we  have  mentioned  in  our  telegram  that  a  refusal  to  grant  this 
■Currier  Lumber  Company  consideration  for  contracts  is  a  direct  discrimination 
iigainst  the  company  itself  which  employs  C.  I.  O.  members  and  is  contrary  to 
the  Federal  Labor  Policy. 

With  best  wishes  for  favorable  results,  I  am, 
Fraternally  yonrs, 

James  J.  Mitchell, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,    United  Shoe 

Workers  of  America  of  the  C.  I.   0. 
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[Serial] 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  lOJ/l. 
Mr.  John  Carmody, 

Administruior,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Urge  you  grant  contract  construction  of  workers  homes  in  Detroit  to  Currier 
Lumber  Company  which  we  understand  was  lowest  bidder.  Discrimination 
against  this  company  because  it  employs  C.  I.  O.  members  is  contrary  to  Federal 
labor  policy. 

Frank  McGrath, 
President,  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  0. 

James  J.  Mitoheix, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  0. 


United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  of  the  C.  I.  O., 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  19Jfl. 
Alan  S.  Haywood, 

Director  of  Organization,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizatio.ns, 

1106  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De:ar  Sir  and  Brother  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  wire  the  Honorable 
John  Carmody,  Administrator  of  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C, 
urging  that  he  grant  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  and 
protesting  the  discrimination  against  C.  I.  O.  employees  in  this  company  is  con- 
trary to  the  Federal  Labor  Policy,  you  will  find  enclosed  copy  of  telegram  for- 
warded as  per  your  request. 

Trusting  that  this  is  satisfactory,  I  am, 
Fraternally  yours, 

James  J.  Mitchesjj, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Shoe 

Workers  of  America  of  the  C.  I.  0. 


t  October  4,  1941. 

Miss  Josephine  Timms, 

International  Sec.-Treas.,  American  Communications  Association, 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dear  Madam  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  under  date  of  October  3rd  to  President  Roosevelt  protesting  the  dis- 
criminatory action  against  our  union  by  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 
Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


American  Communications  Association, 

Neto  York,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  19J,1. 
The  Honorable  Frankun  D.  Roosevelt, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  have  recently  been  advised  through  a  communication 
dated  September  29th,  1941,  signed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  United 
Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  CIO,  of  a  very  serious  situation  in 
the  building  trades  of  the  countx'y. 

The  letter  suggests  that  the  Office  of  Production  Management  is  discriminating 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  against  the  CIO  workers  in  the  building  trades 
by  awarding  all  tlie  defense  construction  contracts  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building 
Trades  Union.  The  medium  which  is  bringing  this  condition  about  is  the  '•Hill- 
man  Stabilization  Agreement". 
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The  agreement,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  provides  certain  policies  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors,  with  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions 
of  men  employed.  It  also  provides  for  a  "Board  of  Review"'  to  interpret  the 
provisions  of  the  agreements. 

In  our  opinion,  this  hoard  has  the  power  to  review  and  interpret  agreements  on 
questions  in  dispute  in  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions,  but  does 
not  liave  authority  to  determine  whether  a  contractor  under  wage  agreement  with 
either  C.  I.  O.  or  A.  F.  of  L.  shall  be  awarded  a  contract  for  any  Federal  projects. 

Assuming  this  is  correct,  we  find  this  "Board  of  Review''  conducting  hearings 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.  in  Detroit,  which  was  low 
bidder  by  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  three  hundi'ed  defense  homes  in  Detroit.  The  sole  crime  committed 
by  the  company  so  far  as  we  can  gather  is  that  it  holds  a  signed  agreement  with 
the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  instead  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades  Union. 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  deplore  such  a  situation  being  allowed  to  exist,  as  it 
indicates  discriminatory  practices  against  the  C.  I.  O.  within  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  government. 

This  organization  urges  that  this  condition  be  investigated  and  such  authority 
be  denied  the  Board  of  Review.  We  are  not  in  accord  with  a  program  in  defense 
industry  which  requires  every  lx)dy  working  on  such  Building  projects  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Trades  Unions,  and  further,  we  feel  a  low 
bidder  should  be  given  contract  awards  whenever  possible  so  that  the  funds 
available  for  national  defense  purpose  shall  not  be  wasted  and  will  be  spread  out 
to  cover  greater  needs. 

We  trust  that  serious  thought  will  be  given  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

Josephine  Timms, 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ice:  Sidney  Hillman 

Sen.  James  P.  Mead 
"     Robert  F.Wagner) 


[Telegram] 

October  S,  1941. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  representing  20,000  organized  workers  insist  that  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany be  given  contract  for  building  houses  in  Detroit.  Company  was  lowest 
bidders,  employes  C.  I.  O.  members.  Is  flagrant  discrimination  against  C.  I.  O. 
and  a  waste  of  tax  payers  money  to  award  contracts  for  building  projects 
under  national  defense  to  higher  bidders. 

Josephine  Timms, 
l7itl.  Secy.-Treas.,  American  Communications  Association. 


[Telegram] 

October  8,  1941. 
Senator  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman.  Special  Coinmittee  I nvesti (fating  National  Defense, 
Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  organized  workers  in  our  industry  iirge  that  your  committee  subpoenae 
the  officials  of  O.  P.  M.  and  other  department  officials  who  have  charge  of  build- 
ing programs  under  national  defense,  to  appear  and  state  their  policy  with 
respect  to  Hillman  stabilization  agreement  in  the  building  trades  industry  and 
specifically  in  the  Currier  Lumber  case  in  Detroit. 

Josephine  Timms. 
Infl  Sec'y-Treas.   American   Communications  Assoc. 
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October  4,  1941. 
Mr.  James  Robb, 

District  Director,  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

507  Lemcke  Building,  106  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Deiar  Sir  and  Brother:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  October  2n(J 
and  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  you  have  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt. 
Sidney  Hillman,  and  Senators  VanNuys  and  Willis,  in  which  you  protest  the 
discriminatory  action  against  the  members  of  our  union  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman, 


Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  2,  IdJft. 
A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  United  Construction  Workers  Org.  Committee, 
15th  and  Eye  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lewis  :   This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  relating  the  situation 
confronting  the  United   Construction   Workers  Organizing   Cormnittee   and   the 
unfairness  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  we  have  sent  the  President,  Sidney 
Hillman  and  Senators'  VanNuys  and  Willis. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  we  can  to  correct  this  very  unfair 
and  discriminatory  action  against  the  members  of  our  Union. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  sincerely, 

James  Robb. 
District  Director,  8.  W.  0.  C. 


October  2,  1941. 
Frederick  Van  NuysJ, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  thousands  of  Steel  Workers  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  in  the  interest  of  National  Defense,  we 
desire  to  vigorously  protest  the  action  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
in  depriving  men  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  right  to  work  on  projects  made  necessary  by  National  Defense,  through 
secret  understanding. 

I  believe  the  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  Mr. 
Sidney  Hillman,  and  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  through  secret  agreements  are  depriving  the  members  and 
Repiesentatives  of  our  organization  the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  speak  and 
represent  the  members  of  our  affiliated  unions. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  an  immediate  investigation  be  made  to  the  actions 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  can  work  and  have  the  right  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  without  jiaying  exorbitant  initiation  fees,  ex- 
cessive dues,  fines  and  penalties  that  are  shocking,  unfair,  unjust  and  against 
the  principle  of  our  Constitutional  Government. 

May  we  urge  something  be  done  immediately  in  regards  to  this  situation. 
Very  sincerely, 

James  Robb. 
District  Director,  8.  W.  0.  C. 
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Ootobke  13,  1&41. 
Mr.  John  Gkeen, 

President,  Industrial  Union  of  MaHne  and  Shipbuilding  Workers, 

534  Cooper  Street,  Camden,,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brothek  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  Administrator  John  Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  urging  that 
the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the  conti-act  for  the  defense  housing 
project  in  Wayne,  Michigan. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairnuin. 


[Radiogram] 


October  7,  1941. 


Mr.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Urge  that  Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  be  given  contract  for  building 
houses,  and  that  this  Company  should  not  be  discriminated  against  because  the 
employees  are  C.  I.  O.  members. 

John  Green, 
President,  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Sihiphuilding  Workers. 


DISTRICT  50,  UNITED  MINE  WORKEKS  OF  AMERICA 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  9. 
Referred  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis  for  Your  information. 

By  Kathryn  Lewis. 


[Copy  of  telegram] 


October  9,  1941. 


Senator  IlAiutv  Truman. 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Program, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Currier  lumber  case  reveals  flagrant  discrimination  against  C.  I.  O.  by  O.  P.  M. 
and  defense  building  oflicial.^.  To  clarify  situation  and  adjudge  responsibilities, 
I  urge  you  subpoena  officials  involved  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  explain 
their  policy.  Also  urge  that  committee  publicly  condemn  stabilization  agreement 
between  Hillman  and  A.  F.  of  L.  building  trades  since  it  arbitrarily  and  unfairly 
excludes  all  non-A.  F.  of  L.  construction  workers  from  defense  building  jobs.  This 
violates  basic  right  of  workers  to  clioos;e  own  union.  Members  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  join  me  in  vigorous  protest. 

O.  E.  Gasaway, 
President,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers. 


district  50,  united  mine  workers  of  AMERICA 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  8,  19Jfl. 
Referred  to  Mr.  Allan  Haywood  for  Your  information. 

By  Kathryn  Lewis. 
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[Charge  to  the  account  of  District  50,  U.  M.  W.  A.] 

[Telegram] 

OCTOBEK  8,  1941. 

Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Adiministrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  North  Inter  tor  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

In  name  of  members  of  District  50  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  I  urge 
you  to  give  Detroit  housing  contract  to  Currier  Lumber  Company.  Currier  is 
lowest  bidder  by  $400,000  and  interests  of  national  defense  demand  this  money 
not  be  spent  unnecessarily.  Justice  demands  no  discrimination  against  C.  I.  O. 
workers  for  Currier.  Such  discrimination  by  you  may  set  iinfortunate  precedent. 
Argument  for  your  favorable  consideration  of  Currier  bid  cannot  be  too  strong. 

O.  E.  Gasaway, 
President,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


DISTRICT  50,   UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  8,  19Jfl. 

Referred  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis  for  Your  information. 

By  Kathryn  Lewis. 


[Copy  of  telegram] 


October  8,  1941. 


Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  name  of  members  of  District  50  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  I  urge 
you  to  give  Detroit  housing  contract  to  Currier  Liunber  Company.  Currier  is 
lowest  bidder  by  $400,000  and  interests  of  national  defense  demand  this  money 
not  be  spent  unnecessarily.  Justice  demands  no  discrimination  against  C.  I.  O. 
workers  for  Currier.  Such  discrimination  by  you  may  set  unfortunate  precedent. 
Argument  for  your  favorable  consideration  of  Cun-ier  bid  cannot  be  too  strong. 

O.  E.  Gasaway, 
President,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


October  21,  1941. 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Cannon, 

Chairman,  Distillery  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

1106  Connecticut  Avenue,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  This  will  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  copy  of  the  very 
interesting  telegram  you  have  addressed  to  Senator  Harry  Truman,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  Investigating  the  National  Defense  Program. 
Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


congress  op  industrial  organizations 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  IJ/,  IB'tl. 
Referred  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis  for  your  information. 

By  Joseph  D.  Cannon, 
Chairman.  DistiUcnj  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
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[Telegram] 

Copy  to  John  Carmody,  Chairman,  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Hon.  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  Investigating  the  National  Defense  Program,. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  wish  earnestly  to  urge  that  the  Special  Committee  Investigxiting  the  National 
Defense  Program  delve  thoroughly  into  policy  and  conduct  of  O.  P.  M.  and  other 
Federal  Government  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  letting  of  contracts,  especially 
in  building  construction. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  go  deeply  into  the  reason  for  letting  Government  con- 
tracts to  contractors  who  employ  none  but  members  of  unions  charging  exorbitant 
initiation  fees  running  from  $25.00  to  .$1500.00  collected  in  installments,  and  so  it 
is  reported  workers  when  payments  were  completed  were  in  some  cases  discharged 
and  new  victims  lined  up  on  so  much  down  and  so  much  per  week,  and  the  process 
continuing  while  the  job  lasts  and  suckers  keep  coming. 

One  of  the  unions,  in  glass,  with  its  $1500.00  initiation  fee  would  accept  no  new 
members  but  charged  a  iiermit  fee  of  $2.00  per  day  for  workers  to  get  and  hold 
jobs  on  Government  pr(»jects. 

In  a  year  each  victim  would  pay  $000.00,  in  two  years,  $1200.00  and  in  two  and 
one-half  years  $1500.00  the  amount  of  the  initiation  fee. 

Yet  none  would  have  paid  initiation  fees,  just  permit  fees.  None  of  these  victims 
would  have  acquired  any  rights  to  protection,  seniority,  voting  privileges  or 
anything  else  that  goes  with  union  membership. 

Union  officials,  building  trade  unions,  contractors  and  contract  letting  officials 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  O.  P.  M.  are  in  some  way  near  or  remotely 
connected  with  this  vicious  situation. 

The  New  York  Times  some  two  months  ago  estimated  tlie  "take"  at  Fort 
Meade  alone  in  this  racket  ran  to  some  $4(10,000.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  some- 
time earlier  put  an  estimate  of  $.50,000,000  as  the  amount  realized  throughout 
the  country  by  building  trade  unions,  their  officers  and  others  susi>ected  of  being 
in  on  the  kickback. 

Your  conunittce  should  go  deep  enough  to  unearth  all  facts  connected  with  this 
scandal,  place  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs  and  free  from  suspicion  any 
who  may  unjustly  be  thought  parties  to  this  bold  up  of  over-exploited  workers. 

It  might  be  well  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  there  may  be  to  reports  that 
"go-betweens"  manage  to  liave  Government  contracts  go  to  good  paying  bidders. 

And  now  breal<s  the  n(>ws  of  the  Michigan  hou.^^ing  deal.  The  lowest  bid  is 
$32<)0.()O  per  house  for  3<X)  houses  l>y  a  concern  meeting  in  every  way  Govern- 
ment requirements  as  to  responsibilitv  and  otherwise.  The  next  low  bid  is 
$4600.W  per  house. 

But  we  are  informed  that  the  low  bidder  can't  get  the  job  becaui^e  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  might  not  like  it. 

Not  only  is  it  proposed  to  violate  all  ethics  governmental  and  otherwise 
by  refusing  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  these  houses  are  to  be  sold 
to  their  occupants.  If  the  lowest  bid  be  rejected  and  the  next  low  bid  accepted, 
it  is  estimated  workers  occupying  the  iiouses  will  have  to  pay  on  them  for  eleven 
years  more  before  getting  title  tbaji  if  the  lowest  bid  be  accepted. 

Government  officials  who  may  be  responsible  for  a  betrayal  of  workers  and 
home  buyers  in  such  manner  are  not  worthy  of  being  continued  in  positions 
of  trust. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph  D.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Distillery  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 


OCTOBEB  16,  1941. 
Mr.  P.  Charles  DiNeri, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Organizing  Committee  of  Barbers  and 
Beauty  Ciilturists  of  America, 

330  Flathiish  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dear  Sib  and  Brother  :  Your  letter  of  October  9th  addressed  to  Mr.  Allan  S. 
Haywood  has  been  referred  to  me.    I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  the  tele- 
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gram  to  Mr.  John  Carmody  iu  which  you  request  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany be  awarded  the  contract  for  the  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne, 
Michigan. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

National  Organizing  Committee, 
Babbers  and  Beauty  Culturists  of  America, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  9,  1941. 
:Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood, 

Director  of  Organizations,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
1106  Connecticut  Ave.,  'NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  In  compliance  with  your  telegram  of  October  6,  1941, 
the  following  wire  was  sent  to  John  Carmody. 

"In  the  name  of  our  national  organization,  we  request  that  the  Currier  Lum- 
ber Company  of  Detroit  be  given  house  building  contract.  The  Currier  Com- 
pany is  a  reliable  concern  employing  CIO  members  of  the  United  Construction 
Workers.  Our  understanding  is  that  they  were  the  lowest  bidder.  We  cannot 
understand  the  reason  for  this  fliigrant  discrimination." 

Trusting  that  the  above  is  satisfactory  to  you,  I  am  with  liind  personal  regards 
and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

P.    Charles    DiNeri, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Per  L.  M. 


October  21,  1941. 
Mr.  Joseph  Barley, 

Secretary,  Western  Maryland  Industrial  Union  Conncil, 
12  South  Mechanic  Street,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brothexi:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  copies  of  letters  you  have 
addressed  to  President  Roosevelt,  Sidney  Hillman,  and  Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  your  district,  in  which  you  protest  the  stabilization  agreement  between 
the  0PM  and  the  AFL. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  regard,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Western  Maryland  Industriat.  Union  Council. 

Cumberland,  Maryland,  October  11,  1941. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Western  Maryland  Industrial  Union  Council  has  instructed  me 
to  write  you  expressing  our  disapproval  of  any  legislation  which  would  freeze 
wages,  and  also  to  protest  the  action  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  in 
awarding  defense  contracts  to  employers,  who  employ  AFOL  workers  only. 

We  think  this  is  a  gross  discrimination,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  not  in  accord 
with  our  true  Democratic  Traditions. 

We  believe  that  contracts  should  be  given  both  to  CIO  and  AFOL  employees 
alike. 

Sincerely  yours 

Joseph  Bari^y,  Seoretary. 

CC  :  Copy  sent  to  :  Senator  Millard  Tydings,  George  Radcliffe  and  Congressman 
Katherine  Byron. 


Western  Maryi^nd  Industriat,  Union  CouNCir, 

Cumberland,  Maryland,  October  It,  19Jft. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Western  Maryland  Industrial  Union  Council  representing  22,000 
010  UKunbors  wish  to  register  a  jirotest  against  the  stabilization  agreement  which 
apparently  has  been  drafted  by  0PM. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  n  prnctic<^  which  is  in  accord  with  our  fundamental 
democratic  policies  to  favor  any  particular  group  or  groups  in  the  awarding  of 
Defense  contracts. 
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We  think  this  is  a  very  gross  discrimination,  and  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  the  0PM  of  which  you  are  a  memher  would  reconsider  some  of  the  deci- 
sions the  Office  of  0PM  has  made  recently,  especially  the  one  in  the  case  of  the 
■Currier  Lumber  Co.  of  Detroit. 

We  believe  that  the  companies  or  contractors  employing  CIO  workers  should 
be  given  the  same  consideration  as  ones  using  AFOL  workers. 
Sincerely  yours 

Joseph  Barley,  Secretary. 

JB:EC 

CC :  Copy  sent  To  Sidney  Hillman. 


WESTBaJN  Maryland  Industrial  Union  Council. 

Cumberland,  Maryland,  October  11,  19^1. 

Dear  Sir:  A  very  serious  matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
Council,  namely  the  practice  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  in  awarding 
of  Defense  contracts  to  employers  of  AFOL  workers  and  the  apparently  hostile 
attitude  of  0PM  toward  employers  of  CIO  members.  We  believe  this  is  discrimi- 
nation of  the  worst  type  and  are  sure  that  this  practice  Is  not  in  accord  with 
our  fundamental  democratic  principles. 

I  am  sure  that  you  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  democracy  in  the  world  do  not 
approve  of  such  luifair  practices. 

I  assure  you  that  in  our  opinion  both  AFOL  employers  and  CIO  employers 
should  be  treated  alike  and  no  preference  shown  to  either. 

The  Council  also  extends  best  wishes  for  your  continuation  of  your  good  health 
and  continued  success  in  your  fight  for  Democracy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Barley,  Secretary. 

CC :  President  Roosevelt. 


October  21,  1941. 
Mr.  Sam  Beers. 

Vice-President,  Oil  Workers  International  Union, 

108  West  8th  Street,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Df^r  Sir  and  Brother:  Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
■wire  you  addressed  under  date  of  October  11th  to  Senator  Harry  Truman  in  which 
you  urge  that  Ol'M  officials  be  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
Investigating  the  National  Defense  Program. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

October  11,  1941. 


[Copy  of  telegram] 


Honorable  Senator  Harry  Truman, 

Chairman,  Committee  Investigating  'National  Defense, 

Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Our  interest  your  committee  investigation  suggest  O.  P.  M.  and  other  depart- 
ment officials  be  subpoenaed  by  your  committee  and  questioned  re  their  policy 
Avith  respect  to  Hillman's  stabilization  agreement  in  building  industry  and  Cur- 
rier Lumber  case  in  Detroit. 

Sam  Beeks, 
Vice  President,  Oil  Workers  International  Union. 
Copy  A.  D.  Lewis,  UCWOC. 

October  21,  1941. 
Mr.  N.  A.  Zonarich, 

President,  Aluminum  Workers  of  America, 

209  Shcpard  Building,  Neiv  Kensington,  Pennsyvania. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  telegram  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  Administrator  John  Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  which 
you  urge  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the  contract  for  tihe 
defense  housing  project  in  Wayne,  Michigan. 
Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
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International  Union  Aluminum  AVokkebs  of  America, 

2Veif  Kensington,  Pa.,  Octoher  7,  lOJfl. 
Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood, 

Organizing  Director,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization, 

1106  Connecticut  Avenue,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  to  The  Hon- 
orable John  Carmody,  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency  regarding  the  Cur- 
rier Lumber  Company  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 


Fraternally  yours, 


N.  A.  Zonaeioh, 
President,  Aiuminum  Workers  of  America. 


[Telegram] 

October  7,  1941. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Aluminum  Workers  of  America  urges  that  Currier  Lumber  Company  in  Detroit 
be  given  contract  for  building  houses  as  that  company  was  lowest  bidder.  Re- 
liable in  every  way  and  employes  CIO  members  of  United  Construction  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  This  flagrant  discrimination  against  CIO  and  its  mem- 
l)ers  is  of  great  concern  to  everyone  and  contrary  to  government  practices 
heretofore. 

N.  A.  Zonarich. 


October  21, 1941. 
Mr.  David  J.  McDonald, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Steel  Workers  Organising  Coniniittee, 

1500  Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dk&h  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  11th  and  the 
copy  of  the  telegram  you  have  addressed  to  Senator  Harry  Truman,  in  which 
you  request  an  investigation  of  the  stabilization  agreement  between  the  0PM 
and  the  AFL. 

Mr.  Allan  S.  Haywood  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  the  telegram  you  sent  to 
Administrator  John  Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  which  you  urge 
the  contract  for  the  defense  housing  project  in  Wayne,  Michigan,  be  given  to 
the  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  11, 19-',1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  Construction    Workers  Organizing  Connuittee, 

Fifteenth  and  Eye  Streets  NW., -Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Dennie  :  Your  telegram  to  Mr.  Murray,  requesting  a  wire  to  the  Truman 
Committee,   Investigating  the  National  Defense   Program  was    referred  to  my 
office. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  wire  I  sent  to  Senator  Harry  Truman. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  J.  McDonald. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Steel  Worker's  Organising  Committee. 


[Telegram] 

October  11, 1941. 
Senator  Harky  Truman, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  Investigating  National  Defense  Program, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  is  requesting  investigation  of  situa- 
tion  affecting  stabilization    agreement  in    the   building    industry   wherein   such 
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agreement  has  resulted  in  collusive  understandings  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
OPM.  This  being  particularly  true  in  the  Currier  Lumber  case.  This  discrim- 
inatory agreement  worked  out  in  violation  of  the  law  of  decency  and  the  law  of 
the  land  necessitates  a  complete  examination  of  the  facts  by  your  committee. 

David  J.  McDonald. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 


[Copy  of  telegram  to  Mr.  Allan  Haywood] 

PiTTSBL-RGH,  PA.,  Oct .  7.  19 'ft. 

John  Carmody. 

Administrator.  Federal  Works  Agency, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
We  urgently  request  that  Currier  Lumber  Company  in  Detroit  be  given  contract 
lor  building  houses  in  defense  project  in  that  city.  This  company  was  lowest 
bidder,  reliable  in  every  way  and  employs  CIO  members  of  the  United  Construc- 
tion Workers  Organizing  Committee.  This  flagrant  discrimination  against  the 
■CIO  and  its  members  is  of  grave  concern  to  everyone  and  contrary  to  all  Govern- 
ment practices  heretofore. 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
David  J.  McDonald.  Sec'y-Treas. 
Charge  SWOC. 

[Telegram] 

Oct.  8,  1941. 
Hon.  John  Carmody, 
Adm.,  F.  W.  A., 

North  Interior  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C: 

Insist  that  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  given  contract  in  Detroit  as  they  were 
lowest  bidder  and  also  because  this  is  in  line  with  government  practice.  If  this 
•contract  is  let  to  anotlier  concern  it  will  only  be  because  of  downright  discrimina- 
tion against  C.  I.  O.  construction  workers  whicli  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Irwin  L.  DeShetler. 
Int.  Pres.,  Fed.  of  Olass,  Ceramic  and  Silica  Sand  Workers. 

Room  1603,  85  E.  Gay  St..  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Charge  Room  #417. 

Octorer  7,  1941. 
Mr.  John  F.  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   We  insist  that  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  be  given  the 
contract  for  building  tlio  houses  for  which  they  were  the  lowest  bidder.    We  have 
information  that  this  company  is  reliable  in  every  way  and  employs  CIO  members 
of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Your  failure  to  grant  the  contract  to  this  company  could  only  be  construed  as  a 
tiagrant  discrimination  against  CIO  members  and   their  Union.     Such   an  act 
would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  and  jiractices  of  Government  agencies. 
Please  advise  us  of  the  action  that  you  take  to  correct  this  grave  injustice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  Alan  Berne. 
International  President. 


139  South  Main  Street,  St.  Albans.  Vt..  October  8.  lO.'/l. 
Mr.  ALI.AN  S.  Haywood, 

Director  of  Organization.  C.  I.  0.. 

HOC}  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Db.\r  Sir  and  Brother:  I  have  your  telegram  of  recent  date  relative  to  the 
discrimination  against   the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit.  Michigan  by 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  et  al.    As  requested  by  you,  I  forwarded  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Honorable  John  Carmodv : 
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"I  register  an  emphatic  protest  at  unfair  and  discriminatory  treatment  accorded 
Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit,  Micliigan  and  its  employees  members  of 
United  Construction  Worlvers  Organizing  Committee  (C.  I.  O. )  in  the  matter  of 
contract  for  liouses  in  defense  program.  If  equity  and  justice  prevail  in  this 
matter  the  Currier  Company  will  get  the  contract.  The  principle  involved  is  of 
grave  concern  to  the  entire  C.  I.  O."     (Postal  Telegraph) 

I  have  been  following  this  case  and  other  similar  cases  with  interest  and  any- 
Jhing  that  our  organization  can  do  to  help  set  the  O.  P.  M.  right  in  their  flagrant 
discrimination  against  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
will  be  done  willingly. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Cecil,  V.  Crawford. 
Prcsi<ic)it.  United  Stone  and  Allied  Produet.s  Workers  of  America.  C.  I.  0. 


Portland  Industrial  Union  Council, 

Portland,  Oregon,  October  16, 1941. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  U.  C.  W.  0.  C, 

15th  and  Eye  Streets,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Portland 
Industrial  Union  Council  in  protest  of  the  discrimination  of  CIO  Construction 
Workers. 

Letters  were  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  Sidney  Hillman  and  to  our  Con- 
gressmen. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  wish  to  extend  our  and  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
you  for  keeping  us  informed  of  these  developments.     You  m&y  rest  assured  that 
we  will  cooperate  and  assist  in  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely  and  Fraternally  yours, 

Charles  Ross,  Secretary. 


OoroBEE  16, 1941. 
President  Roosevelt, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  United  Construction 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  CIO.,  has  called  to  our  attention  that  only 
recently  a  contractor  who  employs  members  of  his  organisation  was  denied  the 
contract  on  a  housing  project  because  of  the  fact  that  he  employed  members  of 
the  CIO. 

We  certainly  cannot  countenance  this  discrimination  against  members  of  the 
CIO,  and  we  know  that  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  country  will  not  relish  the 
idea  in  the  least,  when  it  becomes  known  that  this  particular  contractor  was 
more  than  $400,000  lower  than  his  next  competitor.  The  members  of  the  CIO 
find  themselves  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  They  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  job,  and  yet  they  are  asked  to  pay  to  make  up  the  difference  because 
someone  else  does  the  job. 

We  understand  that  the  basis  for  asking  the  workers  to  pay  un  additional 
$400,000  is  the  so-called  stabilization  agreement  reached  between  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  and  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  is  another  of  the  many  instances  wherein  the  0PM 
has  operated  as  a  recruiting  agency  for  the  AFL.  We  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  the  0PM  is  serving  National  Defense  or  the  interest  of  an  individual  organi- 
zation. 

The  Portland  Industrial  Union  Council,  representing  the  CIO  membership  in 
the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon  vigorously  protests  this  unwari-anted  discrimination 
of  CIO  members  and  also  the  unnecessary  expense  to  the  citizenry  as  a  whole, 
because  of  that  discrimination. 

We  urge  Mr.  President  that  you  use  your  good  office  to  see  that  there  is  not  a 
repetition  of  such  a  scandalous  incident.  We  feel  that  if  such  machinations 
ai'c  allowed  to  continue,  (ho  morale  of  the  entire  country,  will  suffer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  Ross,  Secretary. 
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Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Regional  Office, 

Kansas   City,  Missouri,  October  9,  lOJ/l. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C 

Fifteenth  d  Eye  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  Acting  upon  your  suggestion  in  your  letter  under  date  of 
September  29,  1941,  I  have  written  to  Sidney  Hillman,  President  Roosevelt,  and 
the  Missouri  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Currier 
Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Enclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  the 
letter  written  to  these  people,  and  I  hope  the  same  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Neil  Beam. 
Regional  Director  C.  I.  0. 


October  6,  1941. 
Hon.  Frank  D.  Roosevelt, 

White  House,  Washington  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  during  the  conference  in  the  oflHce  of  tiie 
Federal  Works  Agency  between  representatives  of  the  United  Construction 
Workers  Organizing  (Committee,  a  representative  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Detroit  which  was  the  low  bidder  on  a  F.  W.  A.  project  in  the  City 
of  Detroit,  and  John  Carmody,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
a  grave  question  (»f  public  policy  was  invoh^ed  in  the  letting  of  this  Government 
contract  for  the  building  of  Defense  liomes  in  tJie  City  of  Detroit,  brought  about 
because  of  the  so-called  Hillman  stabilization  agreement. 

This  office  has  been  advised  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency  w-as  not  a  party 
to  the  so-called  stabilization  agreement  between  O.  P.  M.  and  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  John  Carmody  him- 
self stated  that  he  had  no  knowledge,  nor,  so  far  as  he  knew,  did  any  of  his 
representatives  have  any  knowledge  of  the  making  of  this  so-called  agreement. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  admitted  that  the  F.  W.  A.  was  going  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

The  agreement,  so  far  as  I  liave  been  al)le  to  determine  after  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  same,  provides  certain  i)olicies  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  of  men  employed  upon 
National  Defense  pro.iects.  It  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
Review  to  interpret  tlie  provisions  of  the  agreement.  In  my  judgment,  this 
Board  of  Review  has  authority  to  interpret  the  agreement  on  questions  in 
dispute  with  resiject  to  wages,  liours  and  working  conditions  of  the  employees 
of  any  Federal  project  connected  with  National  Defense.  The  agreement  does 
not,  in  my  judgment,  give  authority  to  the  Board  of  Review  to  determine 
\Vhether  a  contractor  under  wage  agreement  with  either  the  C  I.  O.  or  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  shall  be  awarded  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  any  Federal 
project.  However,  in  the  instance  of  the  three  hundred  Defense  houses  in  the 
City  of  Detroit,  this  Board  of  Review  has  conducted  star-chamber  hearings  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  which  was 
the  low  bidder  by  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  awarded  this  con- 
tract, and  the  sole  crime  committed  by  the  Currier  Lumber  Company,  .so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  is  tliat  they  signed  a  wage  agreement  with  the 
U.  C.  W.  O.  C.  and  thereby  insulted  the  leaders  of  the  Craft  Unions  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Currier  of  the  Curi'ier  Lumber  Company  advised  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  that  he  was  willing  to  provide  a  completion  bond.  He  has  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  on  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  his  company, 
which  proves  beyond  question  his  fiiumcial  ability  to  carry  through  the  job 
to  completion.  He  informed  this  agency  that  he  had  sufficient  employees  on 
his  regular  annual  payroll  who  were  competent  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  to 
complete  the  job.  Yet.  the  mere  fact  that  the  company  is  under  wage  agreement 
with  the  C.  I.  O.  has  caused  a  delay  in  the  awarding  of  the  contract  and  consid- 
erable expense  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

I  challenge  the  right  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  or  the  office  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
to  deny  the  awarding  of  this  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of 
Detroit  and  insist  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  administrators  of  the  affairs 
of  our  Goveriunent  to  give  considerable  thought  to  the  legality  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  public  contracts  are  being  awarded. 
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The  housing  project  in  question,  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  according  to 
my  understanding,  was  bid  twice.  The  first  time  it  was  let  out  on  bids,  the 
bids  submitted  were  so  far  above  the  appropriation  that  they  were  all  rejected 
and  the  project  was  again  proposed  for  bids  and  the  Currier  Lumber  Company 
was  some  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  below  the  next  lowest  bidder,  who 
happened  to  be  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contractor.  The  bid  by  the  Currier  Lumber  Com- 
pany was  within  the  appropriation  for  the  job  and  I  am  sure  that  with  definite 
evidence  of  financial  and  physical  ability  to  complete  the  job,  the  protection  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  demands  that  this  contract  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  who,  in  this  instance,  is  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  this  country  can  be  assured 
that  our  administrators  are  not  going  to  be  brow-beaten  by  irresponsible  and 
so-called  labor  leaders  whose  sole  interest  Is  to  bleed  both  the  Government 
and  their  membership  and  who  are  attempting  to  control,  through  threats  and 
intimidation,  the  letting  of  contracts  by  our  Federal  Government. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Neil,  Beam, 
Regional  Director,  C.  I.  O 


[Charge  to  N.  ME.  B.  A.  315  Machinists  Bldg.] 
[Telegram] 


Oct.  7,  1941. 


Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal  Worki^  Af/cncy, 

North  Interior  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Strongly  urge  that  Currier  Lumber  Company  in  Detrt)it  be  given  contract  for 
building  houses.     He  was  the  lowest  bidder,  reliable  In  every  way,  and  employs 
CIO  members  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

S.    J.    HOGAN, 

President,  National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn. 


[Telegram] 

October  7,  1941. 
Honorable  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,  Federal    Works   Agency, 

North  Interior  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Urge  you  use  your  good  offices  in  seeing  that  Currier  Lumber  Company,  Detroit, 
be  given  contract  for  building  houses  since  they  were  lowest  bidder,  are  reliable 
in  every  way  and  employ  CIO  members  of  United  Construction  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  If  bid  is  not  considered  we  will  deem  it  discrimination  of  CIO 
members. 

Morris  Muster, 
International  President,  United  Furniture  Workers  of  America. 

261  r,th  Ave..  Neir  York  Vitii. 


National  Maritime  Union  of  America, 

Octoher  7,  19J,1. 
Hon.  John  Carmody, 

Administrator,   Federal   Works  Ageiicii, 

North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiMiial  of  contract  award  fo  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  lowest  bid- 
ders for  (h'feiisc  housing  project  at  Wayne.  .Micliigan.  because  company  employs 
members  of  CIO  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  is  flagrant 
violation  of  all  Government  practises  of  competitive  bidding.  This  action  con- 
trary to  all  trade  union  principles  is  direct  iittack  against  CIO  and  its  member- 
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ship  and  is  detrimental  to  national  defense.     We  urge  you  use  your  good  offices 
to  discontinue  immediately  such  discriminatory  practises. 

Joseph  Curran, 
President,  National  Maritime  Union, 
Vice  President,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 


Marlbrook  Hotel, 
Buena  Vista,  Va.,  October  20.  197,1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  United  Construction  Workers 

Organis;ing  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Find  enclosed  copy  of  letter  mailed  to  Senator  Truman 
protesting  the  action  of  0PM  regarding  the  Defense  Housing  Project. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  Shuey, 
Field  Representative  UMWA,  District  50. 


Hotel  Marlbrook, 
Buena  Vi^ta,  Va.,  October  20,  191,1. 
Senator  Truman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Truman  :  In  regards  to  the  investigation  of  the  Defense  Housing 
Program,  I  urge  you  to  expose  completely  the  action  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman. 
pertaining  to  the  0PM  favoritism  toward  the  AFL  Building  Trades,  concerning 
a  housing  project  at  Wayne,  Michigan. 

A  full  explanation  is  demanded  of  Mr.  Hillman,  as  his  action  to  date  is  in 
complete  violation  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Shuey, 
Field  Representative  UMWA,  District  50. 


October  20,  1941. 
yiv.  Yblverton  Cowhb»d, 

SecretarihTreasnrer,  Alabama  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 

717  Comer  Building,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  9th  signed 
by  Mr.  William  Mitch  and  .vourself.  I  note  with  interest  the  enclosure  in  your 
letter  addressed  to  all  local  unions  in  the  Alabama  area  in  which  you  request 
that  they  communicate  with  government  officials  protesting  the  stabilization 
agreement  between  the  government  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


October  20,  1941, 
Mr.  William  Mitch, 

President,  Alabama  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 

717  Comer  Building.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  9th  signed  by 
Mr.  Yelverton  Cowherd  and  yourself.  I  note  with  interest  the  enclosure  in  your 
letter  addressed  to  all  local  unions  in  the  Alabama  area  in  which  you  request 
that  they  communicate  with  government  officials  protesting  the  stabilization 
agreement  made  between  the  government  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
311932— 42— pt.  S 29 
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Alabama  State  Industrial,  Union  Council, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  October  i),  19^1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

Chaininin,  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

United  Mine  Workers  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sir  and  Bkother  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  letter  in  response  to 
yours  of  September  29.    This  letter  has  been  sent  to  223  local  unions  of  the  CIO 
in  the  Alabama  area. 

You  ought  to  get  results  so  far  as  this  area  is  concerned. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Fraternally  yours, 

William  Mitch,  President. 

Yexverton  Cowheird,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Alabama  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  October  9,  1941- 
To  All  Afiiliates,  Alabama  State  Industrial  Union  Council. 

Greetings  :  Chairman  A.  D.  Lewis,  of  the  CIO  Construction  Workers  Union 
advises  us  of  a  very  grave  situation  with  respect  to  the  letting  of  contracts  for 
Government  housing. 

We  are  cited  to  a  specific  incident  where  the  Federal  Works  Agency  has  refused 
to  award  a  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  in  Detroit  which  was  fully 
qualified  and  would  meet  all  specifications  on  the  bid,  and  their  bid  was 
$400,000.00  below  the  next  lowest  bidder. 

The  Currier  Lumber  Company,  or  the  lowest  bidder  by  $400,000.00,  is  under 
contract  with  CIO  construction  workers  and  the  next  lowest  bidder  was  an 
A.  F.  of  L.  contractor. 

This  is  a  gross  injustice  against  working  people  who  are  to  buy  these  houses 
and  it  means  that  they  will  have  to  make  payments  over  a  period  of  11  years 
longer  than  they  would  have  made  had  the  low  bidder  with  CIO  labor  gotten 
the  contract. 

This   is  a   gross    discrimination   against    CIO   construction    workers    and   we 

request  you  to  communicate  your  condemnation  of  this  policy  immediately  to : 

Honorable   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United   States,  White 

House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sidney  Hillman,  Office  of  Production  Management,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
and  to  all  Alabama  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

We  will  appreciate  receiving  copies  of  any  letters  you  send. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Alabama  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 

William  Mitch,  President. 

Yelverton  Cowherd,  Scct^etary-Trcasurer. 


October  18.  1041. 
Mr.  Stephen  Petrucci. 

President,  Neiv  Haven  Iinhistriul  Z^nion  Council, 

9-'f  Brown  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  telegram  of  October  14th 
in  which  you  state  that  the  New  Haven  Industrial  Union  Council  has  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  the  action  of  Sidney  Hillman  wnth  regard  to  the  Currier 
Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

With  every  best  wish.  I  am 


Yours  very  truly. 


A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


[Telegram] 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  October  14,  1941. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

United  Mine  Works  BJdfi.  Washington.  D.  C: 

The  CIO  New  Haven  Industrial  Union  Council  has  voted  to  go  on  record  as 
being  definitely  opposed  to  Sidney  HUlman's  actions  in  the  Currier  case  and  has 
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so  notified  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hillman  and  all  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Connecticut.    With  fraternal  best  wishes  and  good  luck, 

Stephen  Petruoci, 
President  CIO  Netv  H(wen  Union  Council. 


October  13,  1941 

Mr.  Peter  Campbell. 

CIO  Regional  Director,  238  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  Kentticky. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  8th  and  the 
enclosures.  I  note  with  interest  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Industrial  Union  Council  on  October  3rd.  in  which  they  protest 
the  discriminatory  action  against  the  Currier  Lumber  Company,  an  aflSliate  of  the 
United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Congress  of  Industrial  Okganizations, 

Louisville.  Ky.,  October  8,  1945. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

Chairman,  Construction  ^yorkers  Organizing  Committee. 

Fifteenth  and  Eye  Streets  NW..  Wa.^hingto)i.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Bp.other:  I  am  enclosing  for  your  information   a   resolution 
adopted  by  the  Fourtli  Annual   Convention  of  the  Kentucky    State   Industrial 
Council  on  October  3rd.,  1041,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  Department. 

You  will  also  find  certain  correspondence  witli  Federal  Works  Administrator, 
John  Carmody  and  his  evasive  answer,  all  of  which  are  on  record  in  your  office 
(luring  the  months  of  May  and  June  lit3S. 

Newspaper  clippings  bearing  upon  subject  are  attached,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
same  will  be  available  in  any  hearings  that  you  may  have  during  that  investiga- 
tions of  this  travesty  of  the  AVagner  Act. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Peter  Campbell.  Regional  Director. 


Resolution 


Whereas:  Since  1038  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  has  given  tacit 
approval  to  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unlawful  coalition  between  the  local  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Louisville.  Kentucky  and  tlie  Louisville  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Council,  afliliatrd  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  wherein 
none  but  members  of  said  council  would  be  given  employment  in  the  construction 
of  more  than  Nine  Million  Dollars  of  slum  clearing  projects  in  this  area,  and 

Whereas :  Repeated  protests  by  the  C.  I.  O.  against  this  open  discrimination 
against  C.  I.  O.  workers  in  construction  failed  to  receive  even  the  faintest  atten- 
tion of  the  government  officials  and  letter  of  protest  direct  to  Federal  Works 
Administrator  John  Carmody  dated  August  li7,  1940  was  met  with  an  evasive 
an.swer,  and 

Whereas:  It  now  develops  that  this  same  administrator  refuses  to  consider  the 
bid  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  upon  a  F.  W.  A.  project  in  that 
city,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  $400,000  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  immediate  investigation  and  put  a  stop  to  such  unfair  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  and  enforce  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Law  without  fear  or  favor,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  copy  to  Chairman  A.  D.  Lewis  of  the  Construction  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee  and  copy  to  the  press. 

Adopted  October  3,  1941,  Ky.  State  Council  CIO  Convention. 


?i'" 
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[Copy] 

August  28,  1940. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

Chairmmi,  United  Construction  Workers  Org.  Committee, 

Fifteenth  and  Ejfe  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm  and  Bkother:  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  sent  today  to  John 
Carmody  of  the  Federal  Works  Administration  setting  forth  the  contract  imder 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  successful  in  establishing  closed 
shops  on  the  United  States  Housing  Projects  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  so-called  agreement  made  by  Louisville  Build- 
ing Construction  Trades  Council  with  the  representative  of  the  Housing  Authority 
John  J.  McCurry.  All  of  which  is  contrary  to  statement  issued  by  Carmody  as 
quoted  in  the  Construction  Workers  News  on  the  15th. 

This  is  for  yOur  information  and  will  probably  bring  some  respon.se  from  Mr. 
Carmody  and  commit  him  to  some  definite  policy  on  future  projects. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Peter  Campbetx,  Regional  Director. 


[Copy] 

August  27,  1940. 
Mr.  John  Carmody, 

Federal  Workers  Administrator,  U.  8.  Department  of  Housing, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carmody  :  The  August  15th  issue  of  the  United  Construction  Workers 
New^s  quotes  you  as  denying  statement  attributed  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  saying  that  "the  United  States  Housing  Authority  had  'an  imderstanding' 
with  craft  unions  by  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  work  on  government  housing 
projects",  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  officials  of  the  Housing  Authority  "that  such 
understanding  would  be  entirely  illegal  and  contrary  to  all  government  practice 
to  take  sides  as  between  unions." 

For  your  information  and  with  a  view  of  clarifying,  if  possible,  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  procedure,  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  an  understanding  or  "agreement" 
given  out  on  the  nine  million  dollar  housing  project  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  on 
May  19th,  1938,  headed  "Officials,  Trade  Council  reach  an  agreement" — "Seeking 
to  obviate  danger  of  labor  trouble  on  the  $9,000,000  slum  clearing  projects, 
the  Municipal  Housing  Commission  has  obtained  an  agreement  from  the  Louis- 
ville Building  Construction  Trades  Council,  representing  24  ci-afts,  that  no 
stoppage  of  w^ork  will  occur  over  wages  or  jurisdiction  disputes,  Mayor  Scholtz 
announced  Thursday.  The  agreement  was  negotiated  by  John  J.  McCurry  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Department  of  the  Housing  Authority,  provider  of  the  money, 
A.  G.  Kaiser  and  P.  H.  Reardon,  president  and  secretary  respectively,  of  the 
council,  and  the  commission." 

The  negotiation  of  this  Agreement  or  "understanding"  has  resulted  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  unfair  and  unlawful  cases  of  discrimination,  not  only 
against  the  C.  I.  O.,  but  against  any  and  all  workers  who  were  not  affiliated  with 
the  Louisville  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

An  impartial  investigation  will  disclose  that,  under  this  so-called  agreement 
or  "understanding"  there  was  built  up  one  of  the  most  damnable  rackets  ever 
known  in  this  locality,  and  that  under  its  provisions  common  labor  was  hijacked 
into  paying  $35.00  permit  fee  c'alled  "initiation"  and  that  $10.00  positively  must 
be  laid  on  the  line  before  applicant  would  be  assigned  to  a  job.  Loan  shark 
agents  were  present,  in  office  of  union  to  advance  .$10.00  to  expectant  workers. 
It  developed  that  $2.00  per  day  was  checked  off  and  about  20  days  later  workers 
was  llaid  ofC  or  discharged  and  the  racketeering  process  applied  to  a  new 
".sucker". 

In  the  .skilled  crafts  the  proceedure  was  the  same,  only  that  "initiation"  or 
l>errait  charge  was  up  to  $100.00  cash  in  advance  being  the  requisite  in  some 
cases.  It  is  currently  reported  that  the  down  payment  on  application  to  the 
common  laborers  union  alone  number  more  than  (3,000)  three  thousand. 

It  would  be  presumptions  on  my  part  to  assume  that  such  cases  as  this  are 
general  or  that  your  office  is  party  to  any  such  proceedure  and  I  would  be  deeply 
grateful  to  you  if  you  would  enlighten  me  as  to  how  I  can  prevent  a  i-eoccurrence 
if  and  when  other  i»rojects  are  to  be  opened  up. 

Thanking  you  for  an  early  response,  I  am 
Very  sincerely, 

Fj-tteb  Campbell,  Regional  Director. 
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[Copy] 
LOUISVIIXE  BUUJ)ING   AND  CONSTErCTION    TBADES   COUNCIL 

Louisville  and  Vicinity 

Louisville,  Ky. 

To  the  United  States  Housiiiy  Authority,  and  the  Local  Housing  Authority  of 

LouisviUe,  Ky.  : 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Louisville  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, held  May  16,  1938,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas:  The  Louisville  Building  Trades  Council  of  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  recognizes  the  importance 
to  labor  of  the  low  rent  housing  project  which  is  to  be  built  under  the  loan  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the  Local 
Housing  Authority  of  this  city,  and 

Whereas:  The  Council  desires  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  low  rent 
housing  program :  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Building  Trades  Council  adopt  the  policy  of  completing 
the  work  on  the  low-rent  housing  project  for  which  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  at  the  wage  rates  which  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  construction  work  is  commenced  on  the  project,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  its  affiliated  Local  Unions, 
agree  that  there  will  be  no  stoppage  of  work  because  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
until  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the  loc/al  Housing  Authority  have  had  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  adjust  the  dispute. 

/s/     A.  G.  Kaiser,  President. 

Attest: 

/s/    P.  H.  Rr^ruon,  Secretary. 


Fedekal  Works  Agency, 
Washington,  September  6,  19->fO. 
Air.  Peter  Campbhxl, 

Regional  Director,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

2.5S  Starks  Building,  Lwiisville,  Kentucky. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  I  am  sure  nobody  connected  with  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  approves  either  of  loan  sharks  or  racketeers  of  any  sort. 
I  am,  therefore,  giving  Administrator  Straus  an  opportunity  to  see  your  letter. 

IW  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  USHA  has  had  an  excellent  labor  relations 
record.  Wholly  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  program  has  created  work  oppor- 
tunities for  thousands  and  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  at  prevailing  wages,  the  projects  have  been  singularly  free  from 
strife  and  singulai-ly  well  supported  by  labor  groups  everywhere. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Carmody.  Administrator. 


[From  Louisville  Times,  May  19,  1938] 
Housing  Job  Strikes  Out — Officials,  Trade  Council  Reach  Agreement 

Seeking  to  obviate  danger  of  labor  trouble  on  the  $9,000,000  slum-clearance 
lirojects,  the  Municipnl  Housing  Conunission  has  obtained  an  agreement  from 
the  Louisville  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  representing  twenty- 
four  crafts,  that  no  stoppage  of  work  will  occur  over  wages  or  jurisdictional 
disputes.     Mayor  Sholtz  announced  Thursday. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  by  John  J.  McCurry  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Department  of  the  Housing  Authority,  provider  of  the  money,  A.  G.  Kaiser  and 
P.  H.  Reardon,  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  council,  and  the 
commission. 

WAGE    hikes    barred 

It  provides  that  wages  prevailing  when  work  starts  will  not  be  hiked  and 
that  no  work  will  be  halted  until  all  groups  interested  have  had  "reasonable 
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opportunity  to  adjust"  any  dispute  which  might  arise.  The  plan  assures  com- 
pliance with  the  Wagner-Steagall  Act  that  the  cost  per  room  in  the  projects 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000.  Hourly  wages  for  various  trades  involved  range  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50.  Approximately  800  workmen  are  expected  to  he  employed  on 
the  projects. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  said  loss  to  Louisville  of  approximately  $11,000 
a  year  from  taxes  on  property  in  the  East  Central  area  set  aside  for  low-cost 
housing  will  be  offset,  in  a  long-range  view,  by  improved  sanitation  and  lowered 
cost  of  hospitalization;  lessening  of  crime,  a  reduced  cost  of  policing  and  a 
reduced  fire  hazard. 

$4  7,000  FOR  SEBVIOES 

That  is  the  view  of  A.  J.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  Municipal  Housing  Commis- 
sion, in  explaining  the  setting  of  an  arbitrary  value  of  $47,000  on  services  the 
city  will  furnish  tax-free  to  tenants  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  project. 
Cost  of  furnishing  the  city's  services  was  set  at  about  $75,000  a  year. 

The  city  was  moved  to  furnish  this  service  to  the  project  as  a  match  to  the 
$158,000  annual  subsidy  the  Government  undertakes  to  furnish  for  maintenance. 


Strike  Demand  Is  Closed  Shop — W.  P.  A.  Recognition  Sought  by  25  Quitting 

Efforts  by  union  representatives  to  force  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
to  recognize  a  closed  shop  on  Federal  Relief  Projects  here  resulted  Wednesday  in 
twenty-five  men  quitting  work  on  the  University ,  qf  Louisville  Law  School  build- 
ing and  the  Iroquois  Amphitheater. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Building  Trades  Council,  301  S.  Fifth,  said  the  walkout 
followed  a  resolution  by  the  executive  board  stating  that  union  men  cannot 
work  on  relief  jobs  with  relief  workers  in  the  same  trade  who  are  not  members  of 
a  union. 

State  W.  P.  A.  Administrator  George  H.  Goodman  said  the  Federal  relief 
program  is  concerned  with  an  individual's  need  above  the  question  of  union 
membership. 

Union  ofiicials  said  there  would  be  no  picketing  of  either  project.  Except  for 
the  vacancies,  work  went  on  uninterrupted. 


Agreement  Near  to  End,  .W.   P.   A.   Strike — City  Relief  Bureau  to  Certify 

Union  Men 

[From  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  June  10,  ID.'JS] 

William  C.  Burrow,  State  Commissioner  of  industrial  relations,  announced 
Thursday  night  that  an  agreement  is  near  between  W.  P.  A.  and  union  officials 
to  end  a  strike  called  last  week  by  the  Louisville  Building  Trades  Council  on  all 
Jefferson  County  W.  P.  A.  projects. 

Union  officials  have  charged  that,  in  work  on  the  University  of  Louisville,  th(^ 
Louisville  Amphitheater,  the  Jefferson  County  Court  House  and  Bowman  Field 
projects,  George  H.  Goodman,  State  W.  P.  A.  Administrator,  was  using  an 
inferior  brand  of  labor. 

SAY   CONTRACTS   ENDANGERED 

This  would  have  forced  the  Building  Trades  Council  to  abrogate  its  contracts 
witli  the  General  Contractors  Association,  and  segregate  union  and  non-union 
labor,  the  union  leaders  said. 

In  a  meeting  with  W.  P.  A.  officials,  :Mayor  Joseph  D.  Scholtz  and  union  spokes- 
men, in  the  Mayoi-'s  office,  Mr.  Burrow  stated  that  the  W.  P.  A.  agreed  to  employ 
union  labor,  piovich^d  the  Municipal  Relief  Bureau  will  certify  union  members 
to  tlie  Federal  agency. 

I'atrick  H.  Reardon,  secretary  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  said  that,  in  the 
past,  the  P.  W.  A.  has  done  this  tyi^e  of  work,  but  that  the  W.  P.  A.,  in  assuming 
the  P.  W.  A.  projects,  had  displaced  competent  craftsmen  in  favor  of  unskilled 
workmen  and  also  eliminated  the  contractors  on  building  construction. 
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TO  CERTIFY  UNION   MEN 

Solon  F.  Russell,  City  Welfare  Director,  agreed  to  have  the  Municipal  Relief 
Bureau  interview  ten  union  members  per  clay  until  the  W.  P.  A.  has  filled  its 
requirements  on  the  four  projects.  The  W.  P.  A.  will  continue  the  use  of  non- 
union members  until  they  can  be  gradually  replaced  by  union  men,  Mr.  Burrow 
said. 

Mayor  Scholtz  said  he  is  not  interested  in  the  matter  oflScially,  because  he  has 
no  control  over  differences  on  Federal  projects,  but  he  said  he  is  interested  in 
charges  that  the  Municipal  Relief  Bureau  has  refused  to  recommend  a  union  card 
bearer  for  a  relief  job. 

"There  was  no  tangible  proof  that  the  charges  have  any  basis  in  fact,"  the 
Mayor  said,  "but  I  will  get  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  if  anyone  knows  positively 
that  a  man  was  refused  certification,  I  will  take  proper  action." 


October  21, 1941. 
Mr.  John  Grigsby, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Kentucky  State  Industrial  Council, 

^■j'f  Starks  BuiMing.  Louisrille.  Ky. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October 
13th  with  the  enclosed  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Keiirucky  State 
Industrial  Council.  The  cooperation  of  CIO  meml>ers  in  your  area  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

Kentucky  State  Inditstrial  Council. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  October  13.  1941. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

United  Mine  Workers  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Enclosed  herewith  is  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Officer  and  delegates  of  the  Kentucky  State  Indus- 
trial Council  C.  I.  O.  which  assembled  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  October  3rd  and  4th. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Grigsby.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


resolution 

Whereas:  Since  1938  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  has  given  tacit 
approval  to  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unlawful  coalition  betw(>eii  the  local  Housing 
Authority  of  Louisville,  Kentucky  and  the  Louisville  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  wherein  none 
but  members  of  said  Council  would  be  given  employment  in  the  construction  of 
more  than  Nine  Million  Dollars  of  slum  clearing  projects  in  this  area,  and 

Whereas:  Repeated  protests  by  the  C.  I.  O.  against  this  open  discrimination 
against  C.  I.  O.  workers  in  construction  failed  to  receive  even  the  faintest 
attention  of  the  government  officials  and  letter  of  protest  direct  to  Federal 
Works  Administrator  John  Carmody  dated  August  27,  1940  was  met  with  an 
evasive  answer,  and 

Whereas:  It  now  develops  that  this  same  Administrator  refuses  to  consider 
the  bid  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  uix>n  a  F.  W.  A.  project  in 
that  city,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  $400,000  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  call  upon  President  Roosevelt  and  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  to  make  immediate  investigation  and  put  a  stop  to  stich  unfair  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  and  enforce  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Law  without  fear  or  favor,  and  it  is  further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  copy  to  Chairman  A.  D.  Lewis  of  the  Construction  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  and  copy  to  the  press. 

Adopted  October  3,  1941,  Kentucky  State  Council  C.  I.  O.  Convention. 
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United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committeie. 

Washington,  D.  C.  October  H,  WJfl. 
A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman.  U.  C.  W.  O.  C, 

15th  and  Eye  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  V. 
De:.\b  Dbnnie:  I  am  closing  herewith  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  sent  me  by  our 
representative,  John  J.  Carney  regarding  a   resolution   adopted  by  Local  231, 
the  original  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman.    This  is  for  your 
information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Russell  Turner. 


October  11,  1941. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  special  meeting  of  Local  #231,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C,  held  in  Jackson 
on  Saturday  October  11  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  award  of  the  contract  on 
the  Wayne  Defense  Housing  Project,  which  has  been  given  much  publicity  in  the 
Michigan  Press  and  known  as  the  P.  J.  Currier  job,  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  this  organization  communicate  with  you  and  also  both  of  the  Michigan 
Senators  and  Michigan  Congressman. 

This  organization  would  be  pleased  to  have  you,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Defense  investigating  committee  to  see  that  fair  play  is  given  Mr.  P.  J. 
Currier  in  the  award  of  the  above  mentioned  contract  as  he  is  rightfully  and 
fairly  entitled  to  it. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  O.  P.  M.  officials  should  stop  stalling  and  pay  no 
attention  to  phoney  threats  that  a  strike  on  all  defense  work  in  the  Detroit  areii 
will  be  called  by  the  A.  F.  L.  if  this  job  is  awarded  to  the  Currier  Co. 

The  Government  of  the  Unite<l  States  should  show  these  gentlemen  who 
threaten  to  call  strikes  that  they  will  not  be  intimidated  by  any  labor  group, 
either  the  A.  F.  L.  or  C.  I.  O.  on  any  defense  work,  this  organization  believes 
that  both  groups  should  consider  themselves  Americans  first  and  subordinate  all 
other  feelings. 

Hoping  you  will  lend  your  valuable  assistance  to  see  that  fair  play  is  given 
in  the  award  of  this  contract  to  the  Ciirrier  Co.,  we  are^ 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Carney, 
Business  Representative. 

CC  to  Sen.  Brown. 

CC  to  Sen.  Vandenberg. 

CC  to  Congressman  Michener. 


OCTOBFR   16,   1941. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stevenson, 

Secretary,  Cleveland  Indiistriol  Union  Coinicil. 

1000  Walnut  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in  sending 
)ne  a  copy  of  the  resolution  i>ass«l  unanimously  by  the  delegates  of  the  Cleveland 
Industrial  Union  Council  at  its  meeting  of  October  8th,  in  which  you  urge  thar 
the  Currier  Lumber  Company  be  awarded  the  contract  for  the  housing  project 
in  Wayne,  Michigan. 


Yours  very  truly, 


A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Clevei>ani)  Indtstriat.  Union  Council, 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Octoher  9,  WJ,!. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  United  Constructimv  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

1106  Comiccticnt  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  enclosed  resolution  wa.s,  after  a  supporting  dis- 
cussion, adopted  by  \inanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  of  the  C.  I.  U.  O.  at  the 
meeting  of  October  8. 
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Copies  with  strong-covering  letters  have  heen  sent  to  the  Hon.  John  Oarmody 
and  Sidney  Hillman.     We  will  continue  to  give  our  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
U.  C.  W.  6.  C.  wherever  we  will  be  able  to  do  constructive  work. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

Cleveland  Industrial  Union  Council, 
Bv  A.  E.  Stevenson.  Secretary. 


federal  agencies  discrimination  against  r.  c.  w.  o.  c. 

Whereas,  The  C.  I.  O.  has.  as  a  result  of  insistent  demands  from  workers  in 
tlie  construction  industry,  chartered  a  union  for  all  workers  in  this  industry  and 
luive  enrolled  thousands  of  members  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 

Whereas,  The  U.  C.  W.  O.  C  the  union  in  question,  has  not  only  accepted  but 
has  promulgated  the  most  modern  methods  and  techniques  for  the  construction 
of  homes  for  the  American  working  people  in  contrast  to  the  craft  unions  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  housing  to  American  working  i^eople, 

and 

Whereas,  The  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit.  Michigan  have  been  denied 
a  contract  to  construct  a  housing  project  in  that  city  for  the  Federal  Works 
Administration  on  which  they  were  the  low  bidder  by  $400,ttOO  simply  because 
rhey  have  a  signed  contract  with  the  UCWOC.  and 

Whereas,  this  discrimination  against  the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  membership  by  a 
Federal  Agency  stems  from  a  recent  so-called  "stabilization  agreement"  between 
the  0PM  and  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 

Whereas,  such  an  agreement  has  not  stabilized  the  Construction  Industry  but 
to  the  contrary  has  established  the  means  of  discriminations  and  higher  costs 
to  the  American  people  by  attempting  to  perpetimte  an  outmoded  principle  of 
unionism  that  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  be  the  basis  of  jurisdictional 
warfare  between  craft  luiions  in  the  industry,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  C.  I.  U.  C.  in  regular  meeting  assembled  does  reiterate  its 
protest  against  this  so-called  stabilization  agreement  and  requests  its  immediate 
dissolution,  and  be  it  further 

RcHolved,  That  we  call  on  the  Hon.  John  Carmody,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  see  that  the  Currier  Lumber 
Co.  is  given  the  contract  for  building  the  Detroit  Housing  Project  on  which  they 
were  the  low  bidder. 

Copies  to:  John  Carmody.  Sydney  Hillman,  Ass.  Director  0PM,  A.  D.  Lewis. 
Chairman  UCWOC. 

OCTOBKR  18.  1M\. 
Mr.  WirxiAM  D.U-kymple. 
CIO  Reoional  Director. 

.'lO.'i  Woodlnrk  Bidhliiif/,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir  and  BRtjTHER:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
,vou  have  circulated  among  the  CIO  local  unions  in  Oregon  In  which  you  urge  that 
they  take  action  to  protest   tlie  policy  of  the  stabilization  agreement  between 
the  government  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Appreciating  your  coopex-ation.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly. 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Portland.  Oregon,  October  7,  19/,  t. 
To  the  Ofjfioers  and  Members  of  All  CIO  Locals  in  Oregon: 

Greetings:  Enclosed  is  copy  of  letter  from  A.  D.  LpwIs.  Chairman.  United 
Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  to  all  CIO  organizations  as  well  as 
copy  of  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  Honorable  John  Carmody,  Administrator, 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

These  letters  are  self-explanatory  and  your  complete  cooperation  is  urged  on 
this  matter.     This  is  a  most  important  situation  as  it  effects  every  member  of 
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the  CIO  and  we  trust  you  will  comply  with  the  request  to  write  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  to  Mr.^Hillman  and  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Wm.  Dalrymple, 
Regional  Director,  CIO,  State  of  Oregon. 


United  Construction  Workeirs  Organizing  Committede, 
Affiliated  with  Congress  of  Industrial,  Organizations, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  2D,  19J,1. 

To   all   CIO   International    Unions,   Regional   Directors    and   Industrial    Union 
Councils: 

Greetings  :  On  behalf  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  grave  situation  that  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  letting  of  defense  construction  contracts  due  to  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Otfice  of  Production  Management  to  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

You  will  recall  that  I  recently  advised  you  about  the  effect  of  a  so-called 
stabilization  agreement  for  the  construction  industry  that  was  secretly  drafted 
by  Sidney  Hillman,  0PM  Associate  Director,  and  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  now  have  convincing  evidence 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  this  agreement  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Hillman  to  throw  all  defense  construction  contracts  to  the 
AFL  Building  Trades  union.  This  shocking  betrayal  of  the  CIO  and  of  the 
public  interest  is  being  exposed  in  the  press  of  the  nation.  We  ask  that  you  take 
action  to  acquaint  all  CIO  affiliates  with  this  gross  discrimination  against  the 
UCWOC  and  that  you  communicate  in  the  strongest  terms  your  condemnation 
of  this  policy.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt,  to  Mr.  Hillman 
and  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen.  This  office  would  appreciate  receiving 
copies  of  any  letters  you  send. 

The  accompanying  letter  explains  how  this  policy  sanctioned  by  the  0PM  is 
operating  to  deprive  a  substantial  contractor  who  employs  UCWOC  members  of 
an  important  government  contract  on  which  he  was  the  lowest  bidder  in  the  sum 
of  more  than  $400,000.  This  means  that  the  workers  who  will  occupy  and 
purchase  these  homes  must  make  payments  over  a  period  of  eleven  years  longer 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  do. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  0PM  has  operated  as  a  recruiting 
agent  for  the  AFL.  It  is  time  for  the  CIO  to  ask  whether  the  0PM  is  serving 
national  defense  or  the  interests  of  the  racket-ridden  craft  unions  of  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL. 

In  the  case  of  a  recent  steel  company  construction  job,  where  300  UCWOC 
members  were  employed,  the  0PM  intervened  to  force  our  men  off  and  to  employ 
AFL  members  from  outside  the  local  community  in  their  place.  On  this  particular 
job  at  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  contractors  under  wage  agreement  with  the  UCWOC 
were  advised  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  bid  since  0PM  would  not  allow 
any  contracts  to  be  awarded  to  them. 

This  policy  of  requiring  everybody  in  defense  industry  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
AFL  Building  Trades  is  being  prosecuted  by  0PM  regardless  of  the  true  interest 
of  national  defense,  savings  for  the  taxpayers,  efiiciency  of  operation,  or  the  basic 
right  of  American  workers  to  choose  themselves  which  union  they  wish  to  join. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  communicate  these  facts  to  you 
to  assure  that  you  will  take  appropriate  action  in  the  interest  of  the  CIO  and  the 
interest  of  national  defense. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

[S]     A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


I 


United  Construction  Organizing  Committee, 
Affiliated  With  Congress  of  Industrial  Orijanizations, 

Washington,  D.  C.  September  29,  19)1. 
Hon  John  Carmody, 

Administrator.  Federal  Works  Agency^ 

North  Interior  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  John  :  I  was  shocked,  during  the  conference  in  your  office  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  a  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  whicli  was  tlie  low  bidder 
on  a  FWA  project  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  yourself,  to  learn  that  a  grave 
question  of  public  policy  was  involved  in  the  letting  of  this  Government  contract 
for  the  building  of  Defense  homes  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  brought  abO"ut  because 
of  the  so-called  Hillman  stabilization  agreement. 

This  office  has  been  advised  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency  was  not  a  party 
to  the  so-called  stabilization  agreement  agreement  between  0PM  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  You,  yourself, 
stated  that  you  had  no  knowledge,  nor  so  for  as  you  knew,  did  any  of  your 
representatives  have  any  knowledge  of  the  making  of  this  so-called  agreement. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  you  admitted  that  the  FWA  was  going  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement. 

The  agreement,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  after  a  careful  i)erusal 
of  the  same,  provides  certain  policies  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  of  men  employed  upon  National 
Defense  projects.  It  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Review  to 
interpret  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  In  my  judgment,  this  Board  of 
Review  has  authority  to  interpret  the  agreement  on  questions  in  dispute  with 
respect  to  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  of  the  employees  of  any  Federal 
project  connected  with  National  Defense.  The  agreement  does  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, give  authority  to  the  Board  of  Review  to  determine  whether  a  contractor 
under  wage  agreement  with  either  the  CIO  or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  shall  be  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  completion  of  any  Federal  project.  However,  in  the  instance 
of  the  three  hundred  Defense  houses  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  I  find  this  Board 
of  Review  conducting  star-chamber  hearings  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Currier  Lumber  Company  in  Detroit,  which  was  the  low  bidder  by  four  hundred 
thou.sand  dollars,  is  to  be  awarded  this  contract,  and  the  sole  crime  committed 
by  the  Currier  Lumber  Company,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  is 
that  they  signed  a  wage  agreement  with  the  UCWOC  and  thereby  insulted  the 
leaders  of  the  Craft  Unions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Currier  of  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  advised  yon  that  he  was  willing 
to  provide  a  completion  bond.  He  has  on  file  in  your  oflBce  an  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  his  company,  which  proves,  beyond  question,  his  financial 
ability  to  c-^rry  through  the  job  to  completion.  He  informed  you  that  he  had 
sufiicient  employees  on  his  regular  annual  payroll  who  were  competent  to  do 
all  the  work  necessary  to  complete  the  job.  Yet.  the  mere  fact  that  the  Company 
is  under  wage  agreement  with  the  CIO  has  caused  a  delay  in  the  awarding  of 
the  contract  and  considei'^ble  expense  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

I  challenge  the  right  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  or  the  otficials  of  OI'.M  to  deny 
the  awarding  of  this  contract  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  and 
insist  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  our 
Government  to  give  consideration  to  the  legality  of  the  manner  in  whicli  thei^e 
public  contracts  are  being  awarded. 

You  know,  John,  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances.  John  Carmody  has 
always  been  held  up  as  a  shining  example  of  a  fearless  Administrator  with  the 
public  interest  at  heart.  That  has  been  my  own  feeling  with  regard  to  you  over 
la  period  of  years  when  we  have  met  at  various  times  to  discu.ss  problems  of 
mutual  interest. 

The  housing  project  in  question,  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  according  to  my 
understanding,  was  bid  twice.  The  first  time  it  was  let  out  on  bids,  the  bids 
submitted  were  so  far  above  the  appropriation  that  they  were  all  rejected  and 
the  project  was  again  proposed  for  bids  and  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  was 
some  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  below  the  nex^  lowest  bidder  who  happened 
to  be  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contractor.  The  bid  by  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  was 
within  the  appropriation  for  the  job  and  I  am  sure  that  with  definite  evidence 
of  financial  and  physical  ability  to  complete  the  job,  the  protection  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  demands  that  this  contract  be  a\\-larded  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  who,  in  this  instance,  is  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  conversation  to  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  by 
A.  F.  of  L.  Unions  in  the  city  of  Detroit  should  this  contract  be  let  to  the  Currier 
Lumber  Company.  May  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  this  Country 
can  be  assured  tltat  our  Administrators  are  not  going  to  be  brow-beaten  by 
irresponsible  and  so-called  Labor  leaders  whose  sole  interest  is  to  bleed  both 
the  Government  and  their  membership  and  who  are  attempting  to  control,  through 
threats  and  intimidation,  the  letting  of  contracts  by  our  Federal  Government. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
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Letters  From  UCWOC  Organizers  and  Officers  of  UCWOC  Locals 

United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  20,  lO-'/l. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chamnan,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C 

Fifteenth  and  Eye  Sts.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Kindly  find  enclosed  copy  of  letter  which  we  have 
mailed  to  the  following  persons. 
Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Senator  Harry  Truman  S.  D.  I.  C. 
Senator  George  L.  Radcliffe  Maryland 
Congressman  John  H.  Meyer  '" 

Congressman  Thomas  D'Alesandro     '" 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  O.  P.  M. 

Trusting  that  the  investigation  will  clean   out   this   nefarious    racket,    bring 
about  the  Impeachment  of  office  of  this  notorious  Benedict  Arnold, 
Kindest  best  wishes, 

Fraternally,  \ 

Harry  W.  Hauf. 


United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  20,  19',1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C, 

15th  and  Eye  Sts.  1S!W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis  :  Why  does  a  suffering,  over-taxed  American  public  have  to 
continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  inefficient  public  servants,  as  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation  in  a  statement  by  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tor withholding  a  contract  to  build  homes  for  defense  workers  in  the  Detroit 
area  from  a  bona  fide  company  that  was  in  a  position  to  save  our  government 
$400,000  and  the  individual  purchasers,  $1,3(X)  each? 

The  saving,  incidently,  is  not  at  the  exiiense  of  the  construction  worker  or 
the  quality  of  the  house.  The  only  question  arising  is,  whether  the  work  shall 
be  done  by  CIO  or  AFL  construction  workers. 

The  demand  to  withhold  the  awarding  of  this  contract  was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman,  Associate  Director  of  OPM  who  gave  us  the  following  lame  excuse, 
"The  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL  might  denounce  its  stabilization 
agreement  with  OPM,  adding  cost  to  the  pending  construction  program.  Civil 
war  may  break  out  in  the  construction  field." 

Has  the  stabilization  agreement  between  OPM  and  the  BTD  of  the  AFL 
worked  out  as  they  figured  it  would?  Absolutely  not!  It  has  been  the  means 
of  tying  up  government  work  all  over  the  country  on  defense  projects  that  are 
so  essential  to  our  program  of  preparedness.  The  leaders  of  the  BTD  of  the 
AFL  have  never  had,  nor  will  they  ever  have  control  over  their  affiliated  trades. 
So  what  guarantee  can  they  offer  to  unison? 

Since  this  so-called  stabilization  has  been  tried,  what  are  the  results?  Strikes 
all  over  the  country  have  been  called  by  various  crafts  connected  with  the  BTD 
of  the  AFL  because  their  memberships  will  not  agree  with  the  agreement. 
The  only  recourse  of  the  leaders  is  to  acclaim  unauthorized  stoppage  of  work. 
The  thought  of  this  agreement  is  not  fair  either  to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor, 
nor  is  it  fair  to  the  contractor  to  be  compelled  to  pay  a  different  rate  of  pay 
and  hours  on  private  contracts.  Why  does  not  the  OPM  plav  fair  with  the 
Industry  that  is  the  pulse  of  this  nation's  construction. 

Why  does  the  OPM  endeavor  to  stiffle  progress? 

For  .TO  years  the  construction  industry  has  been  dominated  by  a  labor  union 
which  has  proven  its  unworthiness  by  its  tactics  in  driving  out  members  who 
refused  to  be  coerced  by  the  organization's  methods  of  operation.  Racketeering 
in  the  industry  has  driven  skyrocketing  the  price  of  evervthing  connected  with 
con.struction.  Yet  we  find  the  "progressive"  OPM  turning  its  hack  on  some- 
thing that  It  "agrees  would  save  construction  agencies  millions  of  dollars,  but 
might  cau.se  a  revolution  in  the  building  industry." 

Why  do  we  have  to  tolerate  this  situation  when  we  have  something  nuich 
iH'tter  not  only  in  tlie  construction  industry,  but  in  labor  organization— tlie  CIO. 

Iliis  wonderful  labor  organization  was  fornuilated  to  organize  the  unorganized, 
regardless  of  nice,  color  or  creed  and  much  of  its  membership  came  from  people 
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who  had  been  members  of  organized  labor,  but  who  through  oppression  had 
dropped  their  membership  and  had  endeavored  to  go  it  alone,  until  the  CIO 
was  born.  The  CIO  gave  to  these  oppressed  people  that  which  they  are  entitled 
to  in   the  United   States  of  America,   freedom  to   join   a   union  of  their   own 

choosing.  ,    ,    .  ,  ^.^. 

Repetition  of  history,  the  cycles  in  which  we  travel,  bring  about  a  condition 
that  governs  us.  Prior  to  .59  years  ago,  we  had  a  union  called  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  which  if  history  is  correct,  was  doing  a  rather  good  job  until  the  organi- 
zation's leader  was  given  a  political  position.  The  Knights  of  Labor  was  dis- 
placed by  the  AFL  and  after  three  score  years,  what  happened  to  labor? 
Racketeering,  corruption,  only  on  a  larger  scale;  induction  of  unworthy,  so- 
called  labor  leaders  into  political  office,  thereby  selling  the  rank  and  file  members 
into  bondage. 

Thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence,   we  have  at  this  time  another  union  of 
mankind  that  will  take  up  the  tight  for  the  masses  and  classes — The  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  W.  Hauf. 


October  17,  1941. 
Honorable  Franklin  Dei.ano  Ro<jse\'Elt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

National  Capitol,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  investigate  the  secret 
stabilization  agreement  entered  into  by  Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General  of  the  OPM  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  being 
written  about  in  the  i)ress  of  the  nation,  and  talked  about  in  CIO  meetings 
and  by  small  business  men  as  an  act  of  collusion  and  bold  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  big  business,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Mr.  Hillman. 

This  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wayne  County  Michigan  Defense 
Homes  Project  is  being  with-held  from  the  lowest  resix»nsible  bidder.  The  Currier 
Lumber  Co.,  who  bid  $400,000  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bidder. 

From  all  information  available  to  u.s,  the  Currier  Lumber  C<i.,  should  be 
awarded  the  contract  as  it  will  save  each  defense  worker  who  buys  a  home 
more  than  $1,000. 

This  matter  involves  a  very  grave  situation,  and  indirectly  millions  of  work- 
ers, as  well  as  one  of  public  jiolicy,  public  trust  and  confidence. 

If  justice  is  done,  the  Federal  Works  Agency  will  award  this  contract  to  the 
Currier  Lumber  Co.,  who  employs  upward  of  1,200  CIO  meml>ers  of  the  building 
trades. 

We  have  confidence  that  you  will  see  that  justice  is  done. 
Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Harret.son,  Secret  or  If. 
By  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committfjs, 

Local  73 — Gary.  Ind. 


October  17,  1941. 
Honorable  Wm.  T.  Schultk. 

Congressmati  First  District,  State  of  Indiana. 

Dear  Congressman  :  We  have  urged  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  secret  stabilization  agreement  entered  into  by  Sidney 
Hillman,  Associate  Director  General  of  the  OPM  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Ljibor,  which  is  being  written  about  in  the  press  of  the  nation,  and  talked 
about  in  meetings  of  workers  and  small  business  men  as  an  act  of  collusion  and 
bold  discrimination  on  the  part  of  big  business,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Mr.  Hillman. 

It  seems  evident  now  that  this  agreement  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  means 
to  throw  all  defense  construction  contracts  to  the  AFL.  This  is  a  betrayal  of 
public  interest,  of  public  trust  and  confidence.  It  indirectly  affects  millions 
of  workers. 

We  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  Wayne  County.  :Michigan,  Defense 
Homes  Project,  which  is  being  with-held  from  the  lowest  bidder.  The  Currier 
Lumber  Co.,  who  bid  $400,000  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bidder.  From  all 
information  available  to  us,  The  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  should  be  awarded  the 
contract.  Their  bid  will  save  the  taxpayers  money  and  it  will  save  each  defense 
worker  who  buys  a  home  more  than  $1,(X)0. 
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It  appears  that  the  only  reason  for  with-holding  this  contract  from  the 
Currier  Lumber  Co.,  is  that  they  recently  signed  a  wage  agreement  with  the 
CIO.  If  this  is  the  reason,  then  the  OPM  has  become  a  recruiting  agent  for 
the  AFL,  and  is  not  serving  national  defense. 

As  our  Congressman  from  the  First  Indiana  District  we   ask  that  you  use 
your  good  offices  to  see  that  justice  is  done. 
Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Harrexson, 

Secretary,  0J\0  Buildiiiy  Trades  Local  73. 

:'■■:     i  I 


October  17,  1941. 
Indiana  State  Industrial  Union  Council, 

2Jfl  West  Maryland  Street,  Indiana  Indiana. 
Walter  Frisbie,  '  ■ 

Sec'ty-Treas. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  There  is  attached  herewith  informative  data  relative 
to  a  serious  situation  that  has  developed  and  which  is  being  written  about  in  the 
press  of  the  nation. 

If  the  action  of  the  OPM  is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  the  entire  structure  of 
the  CIO  will  be  afCected. 

Therefore  we  urge  you  to  take  appropriate  action  and  pass  it  along  to  your 
affiliates. 

Fraternally  yours, 

J.  R.  Harbelson.  Secretary. 


Agreements 

The  policy  of  the  CIO  is  for  open  and  above  board  discussion  and  action  Secret 
agreements  when  exposed  usually  prove  that  the  betrayer  rode  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  betrayed,  while  working  in  collusion  with  the  opposition. 

Betrayal  of  the  public  interest  is  being  exposed  in  the  press  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  in  the  press  of  the  CIO. 

The  situation  that  has  arisen  is  serious  and  affects  every  tax-payer  and  citizen, 
and  if  allowed  to  persist  may  demoralize  the  whole  defense  program,  because  it 
places  the  government  in  the  position  of  holding-up  defense  workers. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  of  which  Col.  Lawrence  Westbrook  is  Director, 
has  been  doing  a  splendid  job  in  launching  Defense  Housing  Projects  on  a  mutual 
home  ownership  plan.  These  homes  are  built  for  the  government  by  private 
contractors. 

BUT  NOW  WHAT  HAPPENS  ? 

Recently  there  came  to  light,  tlie  fact  that  Sidney  Hillman,  Associate  Director 
General  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  had  drawn  a  secret  agreement  known  as  a  stabilization  agreement  for 
the  construction  industry. 

This  so-called  Hillman-AFL  agreement  is  supposed  to  provide  certain  policies 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  of  men  emplo.ved  upon  National  Defense  projects.  It  also  provides  for 
a  BOARD  OF"  REVIEW  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  in  respect 
(o  (lisputos  regarding  wages-hours  and  working  conditions  of  the  employees  of 
any  Federal  project  connected  with  National  Defense.  .  .  .  But  the  BOARD  OF 
REVIEW  now  attempts  to  exercise  authority  in  granting  contracts. 

The  evidence  pouring  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicates  that  this 
so-called  Hillman  stabilization  agreement  is  nothing  moi-e  or  less  than  an  attempt 
by  Mr.  Hillman  to  throw  contracts  to  the  AFL  building  trades  unions. 

Why  a  secret  agreement?    Why  star-chamber  sessions? 

The  whole  thing  is  a  shocking  betrayal  of  the  public  interest. 

It  is  a  shocking  betrayal  of  every  govenuiient  department  interested  in  Defense 
Housing. 

It  is  a  shocking  betrayal  of  the  majority  of  organized  labor,  and  of  the  CIO 
by  Mr.  Hillman  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  CIO.  Mr.  Hillman  has 
placed  tlie  OI'M  in  the  position  of  a  recruiting  agent  for  the  racket-i-id(l(Mi  craft 
unions  and  has  bronght  al)0ut  a  condition  that  is  costly  to  the  govtunimtMit. 
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$400,000.00 ? 

Some  time  ago  the  government  asked  for  bids  on  a  300  unit  housing  project 
in  Wayne  County  Michigan,  (near  Deti-oit).  The  bids  submitted  were  so  far 
above  the  appropriation  that  they  were  all  rejected.  Bids  were  asked  for  again 
and  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  of  Detroit  bid  and  was  some  $400,000  below  vhe 
next  lowest  bidder  ....  the  company  is  financially  sound,  could  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  including  a  completion  bond,  has  had  an  annual  pay-roll  of 
over  1000  experienced  and  high  grade  mechanics,  but  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tract has  been  held  up.  It  was  discovered  that  the  above  mentioned  BOARD 
OF  REVIEW  was  holding  star-chamber  hearings  on  the  question  of  who  was 
to  be  awarded  the  contract WHY? 

The  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  had  just  recently  signed  a  contract  with  Local  368 
of  the  United  Construction  Woi-kers  Organizing  Committee — CIO  and  thereby  had 
insulted  the  leaders  of  the  craft  unions  of  the  AFL.  The  Currier  bid  is  more 
than  $1000.  lower  than  the  next  lowest  bid.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
defense  workers  will  have  the  houses  paid  11  years  sooner  than  otherwise. 

CIO  FORCED  OFF  HTEEL    JOB 

At  a  Steel  company  job  in  Martins  Ferry  Ohio  where  there  are  300  CIO 
members,  contractors  inider  wage  agreement  with  the  UCWOC  were  advised 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  bid  since  OPM  would  not  allow  any  con- 
tracts to  be  awarded  to  them  ....  thereby  forcing  CIO  men  off  the  job  to  have 
AFL  members  from  outside  the  local  community  come  in,  in  their  place.  .  .  . 
This  ijolicy  of  requiring  everybody  in  defense  industry  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
AFL  building  trades  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  OPM  regardless  of  the  interest 
of  National  Defen.se,  savings  for  the  taxpayers,  efficiency  of  operation,  or  the 
basic  right  of  American  workers  to  choose  for  themselves  which  union  they 
wish  to  join.     This  condition  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 

Write  your  protests  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  your  Congressmen 
and  Senator 

Demand   that  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  be  rightfully  be  given  the  contract 

UNITED  CONSTKUCTION   WORKI  RS  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEB  LOCAL  73. 


October  20,  1941. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Shea. 

J'rcsidcnt,  UCWOC  Local  Union  No.  08, 
9210  Petrosky,  Detroit,  Michi(/an. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  copy  of  the 
letter  you  have  addi-cssed  to  Honorable  Ilany  Truman  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  you  protest  against  the  stabilization  agreement  between  the 
OPM  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 


Yours  very  truly. 


A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


[Carbon  copy  to  A.  D.  Lewis] 

October  11.  1941. 
Hon.  Haruy  S.  Truman, 

Chairman,  Committee  Investifjating  Defense  Contractors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  :  We  wish  to  conmiend  you  on  your  stand  on  the  Wayne,  Michi- 
gan Housing  Project — Office  of  Production  Management  versus  Currier  Lumber 
Company  of  Detroit. 

We  firndy  believe  it  is  time  modern  methods  were  used  in  home  building, 
especially  low  cost  homes  for  working  men  in  low  income  brackets. 

The  dilTerential  in  the  bids  of  the  A.  F.  L.  contractor  and  the  C.  I.  O.  con- 
tractor definitely  proves  that  outmoded  method  of  home  building  must  be  dis- 
carded if  the  peoi)le  of  this  country  are  ever  going  to  be  housed  properly. 

Instead  of  putting  mechanics  out  of  work  by  using  advanced  methods  of  home 
construction,  we  contend  that  employment  will  be  increased  by  increasing  produc- 
tion brought  about  by  producing  homes  that  can  be  purchased  by  anyone  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  to  pay. 

We  also  would  like  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who  gave  Mr.  Hillman  of  the  OPM 
the  authority  to  license  the  A.  F.  L.  to  do  all  Defense  Construction. 
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The  Waguer  Labor  Act.  as  I  understand  it,  gives  a  person  a  right  to  join  a 
union  of  his  own  choosing,  but  it  does  not  say  that  if  a  person  joins  the  United 
Constiiiction  Workers,  C.  I.  O.,  that  he  will  be  denied  his  Constitutional  rights, 
which  in  this  instance,  is  not  being  permitted  to  work  on  Defense  work. 

Also,  qualified  contractors  are  being  denied  the  right  to  contract  for  this  gov- 
ernment work  because  they  employ  members  of  the  United  Construction  Workers. 

We  are  asking  your  continued  support  in  this  matter  until  the  Currier  Lumber 

Co.,  which  is  the  low  bidder  in  the  Wayne  Project,  be  awarded  the  job. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  Shea. 

October  20,  1941. 

Mr.  Leon  Zwickek. 

Director,  New  York  Regional  Offlce,  UCWOC, 

817  Fisk  Building,  250  West  57th  Street,  Neto  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  10th  and  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  you  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  in  which  you 
protest  the  policy  of  the  stabilization  agreement  made  between  the  O.  P.  M.  and 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

Uniied  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C  October  10,  19J,1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

Chairman,  United  Construction   Workers, 

Fifteenth  and  Eye  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Enclosed  herein  please  find  copy   of  letter  sent  to 
President   Roosevelt,   Federal  Works  Agency,   Department  of  Justice,    Senator 
Wagner,  Senator  Mead  and  Senate  Committee  Investigating  Defense  Expendi- 
tures. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Leon  Zwicker.  Regional  Director. 


October  9,  1941. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  through  its  afiiliate. 
United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  has  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  to  millions  of  workers  the  benefits  of  modern  trade  Unionism. 
It  has  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  all  corrupt  labor  practices  until  the 
complete  extinction  of  every  racketeering  element  from  Trade  Unionism. 

Our  program  is  modern  in  scope  and  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States  of  America  cannot  be  solved  without  the  use  of 
modern  methods  of  construction,  unhamijered  by  a  policy  which  dooms  one-third 
of  the  Nation  to  sub-standard  housing. 

Because  of  the  defense  program,  millions  of  defense  workers  are  now  threatened 
with  a  critical  housing  problem.  Tlie  only  solution  to  their  problem  is  modern 
housing.  We  have  received  information  that  because  of  a  so-called  Stabilization 
Agreement  executed  between  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  OflSce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  no 
bids  will  be  accepted  from  bidders  having  wage  agreements  with  this  Organiza- 
tion, regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Lalwr  Relations  Law. 

We  hold  that  this  agreement  is  legally  wrong,  morally  wrong  and  economically 
wrong,  and  that  the  people  who  executed  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  should  be  removed  from  ofiice.  No  clearer  instanc(>  of  the  usurped 
power  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  can  be  found,  than  the  refusal  to 
licnnit  an  awjird  to  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  The 
facts,  briefly,  are  that  Currier  Lumber  Company  is  under  a  wage  agreement  with 
the  United  Construction  Workers,  C.  I.  O.  It  submitted  a  bid  in  the  amount  of 
$979,000  to  erect  ;{0()  houses  for  defense  workers.     The  next  bid  was  $431,000 
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higher.     The  Office  of  Production  Management  then  advised  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  not  to  accept  this  bid. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  from  these  facts  the  following  conclusions  are 
inevitable. 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  for  defense  workers  to  obtain  proper  housing  without 
exorbitant  cost.  The  persons  responsible  for  this  condition  are  those  who 
render  only  lip  service  to  the  program. 

2.  One-third  of  the  nation  will  continue  to  be  ill-housed  unless  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  takes  the  initiative  in  modern  housing  and  accepts  the  bid. 

3.  By  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  officials  of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment in  granting  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  so-called  Stabiliza- 
tion Plan,  millions  of  negro  workers  are  absolutely  barred  from  any  participation 
in  the  defense  program. 

4.  The  so-called  Stabilization  Plan  definitely  thwarts  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  It  deprives  the  right  of  the  American  Worker  to  select  a  Union 
of  his  choice  free  from  domination  and  interference  by  the  employer. 

5.  That  the  monopolistic  practices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
collusion  with  Employers  are  continued  and  even  encouraged. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  only  solution  possible  to  this  problem  is  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigatioii  of  the  Construction  Industry  involving  the  defense 
program  ;  not  only  with  respect  to  the  particular  Union  involved,  but  also  with 
definite  regard  to  the  employer's  activity. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lex)n  Zwicker,  Regional  Director. 

CC :  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Department  of  Justice,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Senator  James  Mead,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Senate  Committee  Investigating  Defense  Expenditures,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(The  following  letter  was  sent  also  to  :  Senator  William  II.  Suiathers,  Senator  Warren  W. 
Barbour,  Representative  Charles  A.  Wolverton,  Representative  Eluier  If.  Wene,  Repre- 
sentative William  H.  Sutphin,  Representative  1).  Lane  Powers,  Representative  Cliarles  A. 
Eaton.  Rei>resentative  Donald  II.  .McLean,  Representative  J.  Parnell  Tliomas,  Representa- 
tive Frank  C  Osmers,  .Ir..  Representative  Gordon  Canfield.  Representative  Fred  A.  Hart- 
ley. .Ir.,  Representative  -Vlbert  L.  Vreelanil,  Representative  Robert  W.  Kean.  Reiiresenta- 
tive  Mary  T.   Norton,  Representative  Edward  .1.  Hart,  Mr.  Sidney  Ilillnian) 

October  8,  1941. 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

President,  United  StoicK. 

WuHhimjtou.  D.  C. 

Mb.  President:  Certain  officials  of  the  Office  Production  Management  have 
accepted  a  rather  strange  doctrine  to  the  general  effect  that  workers  in  certain 
industries   (belong)    to  certain  labor  groups,  regardless  of  their  own  wishes. 

Sidney  Hillman's  labor  division  put  forward  its  so-called  stabilization  agree- 
ment for  the  construction  industry  so  that  the  AFL  might  monopolize  the  con- 
struction field.  This  attempt  by  Hillman  and  OPM  to  fasten  the  craft  union 
stronghold  on  workers  in  tlie  construction  industry,  is  what  the  United  Con- 
struction Workers  Organization  Comniittee,  C.  I.  O.,  has  fought  against  since 
its  existence  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  notorious  record  of  the  building  trades  union,  AFL,  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Instead  of  fighting  for  the  workers,  it  has  chosen  the  easy  way,  back- 
door agreements,  kick-back  rackets  and  other  shady  devices  and  you  know 
the  AFL  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nations  workers. 

Tlie  United  Construction  Workers  Organization  Committee,  C.  I.  O.,  now 
challenges  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  OPM  office  and  the  AFL  building  trades. 
We  appeal  to  you  to  stop  this  discrimination  against  C.  I.  O.  workers  and 
contractors. 

Hoping  that  you  will   use  your  good   office   and    Influence  to  eliminate   any 

further  discrimination.  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Mirphy, 

Regional  Director,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C. 
.311932— 42— pt.  8- 30 
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OCTOBEK  10,  1941. 
Mr.  Leroy  Thomas, 

UCWOC  General  Organizer,  369  South  Maple  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Deab  Sir  and  Bkothek  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  copy  of  the 
letter  wliich  you  have  addressed  to  Mr.  Sidney  Hillnian,  Assocuite  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Management,  in  which  you  protest  the  action  of  the 
0PM  in  signing  the  stabilization  agreement  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


October  7,  1941. 
Mr.  Sidney  Hiixman, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Db:ar  Sir  &  Bro.  :  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  agreement  made  between 
0PM  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  building  Trades.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  acts  of 
betrayal  that  I  have  ever  known  a  member  of  CIO  to  commit. 

As  an  Executive  Board  member  of  CIO  you  are  well  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
CIO  in  convention  set  up  the  UNITED  CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS  ORGANIZ- 
ING COMMITTEE  to  operate  in  the  building  Industry.  I  cannot  understand 
your  present  action  as  an  associate  member  of  0PM  in  concuri'ing  in  action  to 
exclude  Brother  members  of  CIO  from  defense  Jobs.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  acts  that  any  Government  Agency  has  ever  taken  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  an  Officer  of  the  CIO.  The  Housing  situation  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
easily  explains  what  we  as  members  of  CIO  are  faced  with  if  this  so  called  agree- 
ment is  allowed  to  stand. 

When  you  as  a  member  of  CIO  take  or  approve  of  such  action  that  will  exclude 
CIO  construction  workers  from  defense  jobs  I  feel  that  you  have  forfeited  any 
claim  to  membershii>  in  this  great  organization  of  ours  the  CIO. 

And  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  if  this  agreement  is  allowed  to  stand  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  as  a  true  member  of  C.  I.  O.  to  bring  about  your 
removal  from  the  rolls  of  CIO. 

Leroy  Thomas, 
General  Organizer,  UCWOC  in  Akron. 


October  10, 1941. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Pilon, 

TJCWOC  General  Organizer,  33Jf  North  Gag  Street,  Baltimore,  Marghmd. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  the  letter  you 
have  addressed  to  Mr.  Sidney  Hillraan,  in  which  you  protest  the  discriminatory 
action  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  toward  the  United  Construction 
AVorkers  Organizing  Committee. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  9,  1941- 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman, 

Associate  Director,  Office  of  Production  Management, 

Social  Securitg  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  vividly  recall  your  statements  in  1937,  when  you  said 
tliat  labor  in  this  country  could  never  be  organized  under  the  policy  and  leadership 
of  tiie  American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  the  sooner  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  AmeiMca  and  other  unions,  who  were  in  sumpathy  with  the  industrial 
lorni  of  organization  would  get  out  of  tlie  American  Federation  of  Ltibor  and 
oi-gani/.e  tlie  unorganized,  all  labor  would  be  benefited  just  that  much  sooner. 

More  tban  f5  million  working  men  and  women  followed  your  advice  which  has 
brought  to  tbem  increased  wages,  security  of  employment  and  economic  freedom. 
We  are  now  shocked  beyond  measure  to  read  in  our  daily  i)ress,  that  you  alone 
are  using  your  position  with  tlie  United  States  (Jovernmen't  to  disrupt  and  nullify 
flie  industrial  foi-in  of  organization  in  building  a  monopoly  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  (^raft  Unions  at  the  expense  and  destruction  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Unions  in  giving  all  contracts  in  the  building  trades  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  when  there  are  jurisdictional  strikes  8(!5  davs  in  the  vear.    Your  recent 
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action  in  denying  a  contract  to  a  low  bidder,  which  bidder  is  under  contract  with 
the  C.  I.  O.,  is  not  only  a  union  breaking  blow  struck  at  the  C.  I.  O.,  but  it  also 
will  cost  each  purchaser  of  the  homes  to  be  constructed,  an  additional  $1,300. 
which  to  a  working  man  is  a  large  sum  indeed  and  is  indefensible  on  your  part. 

The  position  you  hold  as  a  government  servant  should  make  you  neutral  in 
matters  between  labor  organizations;  also  your  position  as  an  advocate  in  the 
founding  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Affiliate  should  be  that  every  other  C.  I.  O.  Affiliated 
Union  get  a  fair  chance  for  its  existance  in  all  matters  with  the  United  States 
Government,  in  which  they  may  have  an  interest.  AVe  cannot  find  words  strong 
enough  to  protest  against  your  recent  action  in  denying  the  building  contract  to 
(he  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

We  hope  that  your  conscience  will  trouble  you  to  the  extent  that  you  will  retract 
your  C.  I.  O.  Union  breaking  activities  and  return  to  the  policies  that  you  advo- 
cated in  i937,  1938  and  1939,  which  has  brought  untold  blessings  to  the  millions 
that  labor. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Arthuk  G.  Pilon. 
G.  O.  U.  C.  W.  O.  C. 


October  18,  1941. 
Mr.  James  A.  Mubphy. 

UCWOC  Gettcral  Organizer.  11  WiUUim  Street,  Neirark,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brothkr:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  October  13th 
and  the  enclosed  copies  of  letters  you  addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  which  you  protest  the 
stabilization  agreement  made  by  Sidney  Hillman  between  the  government  and 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


New  jERSErr  State  Construction  Worke:rs  District  Conference, 

United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  C.  I.  O.. 

Neu-ark.  New  Jersey,  October  13.   J941- 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis. 

Chairman.  UCWOC,  15th  and  Eye  Streets,  Washinyton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:   In   answer  to  your  letter  of  September  29th.  with 
reference  to  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  OPM  deal  with  the  A.  F.  L.  building  trades. 
You  will  find  copies  attached  of  letters  I  have  wn-itten  to  President  Roosevelt, 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  and  Hillman. 

Hoping  that  it  will   have  .some  effect  in  breaking  down  this  lousy  deal  and 
the  betrayal  of  C.  I.  O.  by  Hillman  and  his  associates,  I  remain ; 
Fraternally  yours, 

James  A.  Murphy. 
Regional  Director,  U.  C.  W.  0.  C. 


[From  Newark  Sunday  Call,  October  12,  1941 J 
BIG    STINK 

Thurman  Arnold  and  other  goverinnent  prosecutors  were  heroes  of  so-called 
liberals  when  they  were  going  after  corporate  monopolists,  millionaire  income 
tax  evaders,  thieving  utility  magnates  and  crooked  bankers. 

But  when  the  same  government  gets  after  labor  leaders  for  equally  repre- 
hensible acts,  Mr.  Arnold  is  denounced  as  "a  finger  man"  against  labor,  an 
"anti-labor  lobbyist"  and  a  "tool  of  reactionary  interests." 

What  has  Mr.  Arnold  done  to  arouse  this  vehemence  and  lead  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  demand  his  removal,  as  it  is  expected  to  do  at  its 
convention  tomorrow? 

He  has  insisted  that  labor  unions  and  their  leaders  adhere  to  the  same  stand- 
ards of  honesty  that  the  law  requires  of  other  citizens.  He  has  argued  that,  if 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  prevent  a  corporation  from  doing  certain  things,  it 
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is  in  the  public  interest  to  prevent  labor  unions  from  doing  them.  He  has 
prosecuted  grafting  labor  leaders. 

Typical  of  the  rascals  whose  prosecution  makes  the  AFL  froth  are  the  pre- 
cious pair,  George  E.  Browne  and  William  Bioff.  now  being  tried  on  federal 
racketeering  charges.  The  government  says  they  used  their  positions  as  leaders 
of  a  great  theatrical  union  solely  as  a  weapon  for  extorting  money  from  film 
companies. 

Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  president  of  Loew's,  Inc..  has  testified  that  they  exacted 
.$50,000  a  year  from  Loew's  and  each  of  three  other  film  companies  by  threatening 
strikes. 

Leaders  of  other  unions,  operating  on  more  modest  lines,  have  gone  to  prison 
for  similar  offenses.  Other  racketeers,  notorious  but  uncaught,  sit  placidly  in 
the  honored  places  of  the  AFL. 

The  government  has  stepped  in  because  the  AFL  has  refused  to  clean  its 
dirty  house.  It  is  largely  because  the  AFL  nourishes  this  stinking  mess  that 
the  CIO  has  progressed.  Whatever  faults  the  CIO  possesses,  toleration  ol 
dishonesty  is  not  among  them. 

[From  Newark  News,  October  9,  1941] 

The  Public  Should  Know 

Ironworkers  get  $2  an  hour.  They  are  entitled  to  pay  for  actual  time  worked 
over  a  two-hour  minimum  employment.  This  is  according  to  the  Ironworkers 
International  Constitution. 

Comes  now  "Jimmy"  Lowe,  business  agent  for  Newark  Local  No.  11,  who  decides 
that  he  will  defy  the  InternationaTs  instructions  to  his  local  and  do  as  he  pleases 
in  Newark. 

He  is  attempting  by  threats  to  force  contractors  to  ignore  the  International's 
working  rules.  He  has  stopped  ironworkers  on  several  jobs  and  they  are  now 
shut  down  to  enforce  his  demands. 

On  one  job,  he  refused  to  furnish  an  ironworker  to  do  one  hour's  work  unless 
the  contractor  agreed  to  pay  $19  to  the  ironworker  for  doing  it,  claiming  he  is  a 
foi-eman  over  himself. 

WE  WANT  THE  PUBLIC  TO  KNOW— 

The  International  advised  that  its  general  working  rules  were  in  effect  in  all 
of  Northern  Jersey.    Contractors  are  obligated  to  follow  them.    They  cannot  per- 
mit intimidation  by  any  local  business  agent  to  nullify  them. 
We  Invite  the  active  support  of  the  Building  Public. 
We  Have  already  requested  co-operation  from  the  International. 

Associated  Contractors  of  Essex  County. 

This  is  another  of  a  series  of  advertisements  to  acquaint  the  public  of  our 
relations  with  the  Ironworkers. 


I 


October  21,  1941. 
Mr.  How.ARD  Secor, 

UCWOC   General  Organizer, 

215  North  Sixth  Street,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin. 
DhUR  Sir  and  Brother:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  coiiy  of  the  very  interesting  letter 
you  addre.s.sed  under  date  of  October  11th  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  which  you  protest  the  policy  of  the  stabilization  agreement  between  the  0PM 
and  the  AFL. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly.  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

La  Crossb.  Wisconsin,  October  11,  WJ,1. 

PrESIDICNT    ItOOSEVEI/r, 

Washinfjton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  You  a.s  a  leader  of  our  groat  countrv,  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  and 
a  mail  wliom  12;i,(MK),000  workers,  taxpayers  and  voters  of  the  United  States  look 
iiIM)ii  to  prod'ct  us  and  iirovido  jobs  for  iiiillioiis  of  iwople  who  want  to  work,  but 
because  of  this  shocking  mikI  discriniinal  ion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hinnian  and  the  AFL 
building  trades  union,  the  members  of  the  CIO  who-wish  to  work  upon  these 
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government  jobs  through  out  the  United  States  must  first  join  the  AFL  union 
and  pay  such  gross  initiation  fees  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  man  to 
get  a  job  in  the  army  camps  of  which  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for.  Now  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  are  you  going  to  stand  for  that  kind  of  discrimination  against  worliers 
and  voter's  tvho  voted  you  into  this  job  of  yours?  Have  you  forgotten  that  we 
are  the  people  of  the  government,  for  the  government  and  by  the  government 
just  because  we  are  members  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization?  Now 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  I  think  that  you,  as  a  leader  should  show  your  color  and  stop 
this  0PM  official  who  has  tried  to  obtain  a  monopoly  on  all  construction  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  workers  themselves  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  affiliation,  not  some  Bureaucrat  in  Washington 
to  say  what  union  they  shall  join.  This  action  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  act  so  we  find  great  leaders  of  our  country 
who  have  no  respect  of  laws. 

If  you  will  take  time  out  and  check  up  on  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of 
Detroit.  Michigan,  you  will  find  a  saving  of  $400,000.  if  the  Currier  Lumber  Co. 
huild  their  homes."  But  the  AFL  and  the  OPM  says  no,  the  CIO  can't  build 
these  homes.  Another  racket.  And  the  Martins  Ferrj,  Ohio,  contractors  were 
told  it  would  be  no  use  for  them  to  bid  since  the  OPM  would  not  allow  contracts 
awarded  to  them.     M&re  rackets. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  have  Camp  Mi-Coy  in  AVisconsin  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  pay  for.  if  it  is  built,  to  save  democracy,  so  you  do 
your  part  in  Wa.shington  and  we  will  do  our  part  to  build  it.  So  please  instruct 
the  OPM  office  to  forget  this  holding  up  ct-mtracts  of  the  CIO  and  go  to  work. 

Howard  Secor, 
General  Organizer  UCWOC,  215  North  Sixth  Street,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Copy  sent  to  Mr.  Hillman,  OPM,  Congressman  Wm.  Stevenson  of  La  Crosse, 
Senator  Wiley  of  Wis.,  .".th  Dist.,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  President  of  U.  S. 


October  21, 1941. 
Mr.  James  A.  Murphy. 

UCWOC  General  Organiser. 

17  William  Street,  Rm.  .202,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Dkar  Sir  and  Brother:  I  ani  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  14th  and  the 
replies  you  received  to  your  letter  which  you  addressed  to  various  Senators  ainl 
Congressmen  in  your  state.     I  have  read  these  with  considerable  interest  and  I 
appreciate  your  sending  them  to  me. 
Yoiu'S  vei"y  truly. 

A.  1  >.  Lewis,  Chairman. 


New  Jersey  State  Construction  Workers  District  Conficrence, 

United  CoNSTKucnioN  Workeks  Organizing  CoMMim-a:,  ('.  I.  O., 

Newark,  New  Jersey.  October  l.'f,  19//1. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis, 

Chairman.  UCWOC.  loth  and  Eye  Streets.  Washington.  J).  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brothfji:  I  am  forwarding  to  you  the  answers  I  received  from 
the  various  senators  and  congressmen. 

Hoping  that  these  letters  might  have  some  effect  in  eliminating  some  of  the 
discrimination  out  of  Hillmans  office. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  i)ersonal  regards,  I  remain: 
Fraternally  yours, 

James  A.  Murphy, 
Regional  Director,  U  C.  W.  O.  C. 

[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.  C.  October  11,  19.il. 
James  A.  Murphy. 

Netv  Jersey  State  Construction  Workers  District  Conference. 
11  Wiiliam  St.,  Room  202.  Newark.  N.  J. 
Received  letter  of  October  Sth  relative  to  discrimination  of  OPM  against  CIO 
workers  and  contractors.     Am  bringing  your  letter  to  attention  of  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  Division  of  Purchases.    Kind  regards. 

W.  Warren  Barbour. 
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congkess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives. 
W(isJii)if/ton.  D.  C,  October  10,  19-',1. 
Mr.   James  A.    Mubphy. 

U.  V.  W.  0.  C,  11  William  Street,  Heu-ark,  N.  J. 
Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.    I  gather  that  you  have 
reference  to  the  situatiou  as  brought  out  by  the  case  of  the  Currier  Construction 
Company. 

From  my   information   in   the   press,   this   certainly   seems   to   have   been   a 
peculiar  incident.     I  believe  that  a  Senate  Committee  is  carefully  looking  into 
the  matter  and  I  will  be  interested  in  studying  their  report. 
Thanking  you  for  writing  me  and  with  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  Kb:an. 


congbess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1941. 

Mr.  James  A.  Murphy, 

Rcf/iaiial  Director,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C, 

17  William  Street,  Ncivark,  New  Jersey. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Murphy  :  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  October  8th,  which 
I  have  carefully  read. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  about  to  investigate  this  and  other  related 
matters,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  transmitting  your  communication  to  Honorable 
Charles  Faddis,  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
Thanking  you  for  writing  me,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

J.  Parnell  Thomas. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  10,  19^1. 
James  A.  Murphy.  Esquire, 

77  Witliam  Street,  Room  202,  Newark,  New  Jersei/. 
Dear  Mr.  Mlibphy:    I  have  your  letter  of  the  Sth  and  find  I  am  not  in  accord 
with  many  of  the  things  being  done  by  the  0PM.      I  shall  go  into  the  sugges- 
tion made  in  your  letter  and  shall  do  anything  I  can  which  will  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  help  you. 
With  personal  regards,  I  ani 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.  Lane  Powers. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  11,  19^1. 
Mr.  James  A.  Murphy, 

Regional  Director,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C. 

17  William.  Street,  Neivark,  New  Jersey. 
Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :    In  rei»ly  to  your  letter  of  October  8,  please  be  informed 
that  T  have  today  taken  up  the  matter  about  which  you  write  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Ilillnian  and  other  officers  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 

Ph'iise  be  assured  that  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion about  which  you  write. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WIIJ.IAM  H.  Smathers.  U.  S.  S. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  James  A.  Murphy,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  10,  19-il. 

Regional  Director,  UCWOC, 

n  William  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  8th,  I  wish  to  advise 
J  oil  that  I  have  taken  your  matter  up  with  the  proper  persons,  and  as  soon  as  I 
leceive  further  word  in  the  matter,  I  shall  notify. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours,  .Albert  L.  Vreeland,  M.  C. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Shea,  October  21,  1941. 

PreHident,  VCWOC  Local  Union  No.  98, 

607  West  Baltimore  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  13th  with  the 
enclosed  newspaper  clippings  which  I  have  read  with  considerable  interest. 
Thanking  you  for  sending  me  the  clippings,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  D.  Lewis,  Chairman. 

United  Construction  Workers  Oroaxizing  Committee, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis.  Monday,  October  13th,  19.',1. 

Chairman,  U.  C.  W.  O.  C, 

7r,fh  and  Ei/e  St7-cets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Find  enclosed  an  editorial  by  Raymond  Clapper  Com- 
mentator and  some  tart  remarks  by  Mr.  Guinan  of  the  Home  Builders  Assoc'  I 
thought  they  miglit  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  certainly  have  got  a  lot  of  front  page  publicity  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks, 
lliat  kind  of  advertising  cannot  he  ptirchased  at  any  price. 

In  soiiio  articles  last  week  it  was  described  as  the  now  famous  Currier  case. 
Fraternally  yours,  E.  H.  Shea. 

national  AITAIR8,  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPEK 

Washington,  Oct.  12. — President  Roo.sevelt  probably  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  defense  effort  is  to  be  blackmailed  by  the  AFL  building  trades. 
That  is  just  about  what  is  involved  in  the  defense  housing  l)id  of  the  Currier 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Detroit.  High  public  policy  is  involved,  and  for  that  reason 
the  case  is  important  enough  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  intervene. 

The  Government  asked  for  bids  on  300  houses  for  defense  workers  in  Mich- 
igan. The  first  bids  were  all  rejected  as  unreasonably  high,  and  new  bids  were 
advertised.  In  the  second  batch  a])peared  a  bid  by  the  Currier  company,  a 
large  and  responsible  business  concern.  This  bid  was  about  $3,200  a  house. 
The  next  lowest  bid  was  about  $4,600  a  house. 

Currier  expects  to  make  a  profit.  The  low  price  was  possible  because  Currier 
operates  on  the  ijrdabrication.  mass-production  method  which  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  has 
repeatedly  urged  as  necessary  to  bring  down  the  outrageously  high  cost  of 
building  small  homes  by  the  hand-tailored  method.  Currier  cuts  material  in 
mass  on  an  assembly  line  and  puts  up  the  house  in  a  relatively  few  hours. 

So  you  would  think  the  Government  would  leap  at  this  chance,  first  to  save 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  second  to  encourage  a  step  in  efficient,  economi- 
cal home  building  which  has  been  desperately  needed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
has  often  pointed  out. 

But  the  Government  did  not  leap  at  the  chance.  One  of  its  most  conscientious 
and  able  officials,  Sidney  Hillman,  labor  chief  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, felt  that  the  opportunity  had  to  be  rejected.  The  plain  reason,  not 
in  his  words  but  in  mine,  is  that  the  Government  didn't  dare  to  do  it  because 
the  AFL  building  trades  would  sabotage  defense  construction  in  retaliation. 
The  AFL  people  are  threatening  the  Government  with  retaliation  strikes  if  the 
Currier  bid  is  accepted. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Currier  company  has  a  closed- 
shop  contract  with  the  CIO  building  trades.  That,  in  the  eyes  of  the  AFL,  is 
the  one  thing  worse  than  nmjT'ns:  a  scab  shop.  The  second  rpason  is  that  the 
AFL  building  trades  have  for  years  fought  prefabrication.  They  fight  anything 
that  would  enable  a  job  to  be  done  with  one  man  if  two  men  can  be  forced  onto 
the  job.     If  a  house  can  be  built  more  cheaply  and  with-  less  labor  cost  by  the 
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prefabrication  metliud,  then  to  hell  with  it.  The  huiiie  builder  must  hire  more 
men  and  do  it  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  AFL  building  trades  have  put  the  Government  in  a  tight  spot.  Recently 
the  Government  entered  into  a  general  stabilization  agreement  with  the  AFL 
building  trades.  The  labor  leaders  agreed  not  to  strike  on  defense  projects, 
agreed  to  waive  their  double  time  for  overtime  and  to  accept  time  and  a  half 
and  cut  down  the  penalties  on  shift  work.  A  board  of  review  was  set  up  to 
insure  adjustment  of  grievances. 

The  construction  trades  have  a  good  record  during  the  defense  effort.  Hill- 
man  says  that  in  only  one  month  has  more  than  1%  per  cent  of  man-days  been 
lost  by  strikes.  The  stabilization  agreement  is  regarded  within  the  Government 
as  a  liiost  constructive  step  and  as  a  notable  contribution  by  labor.  Intimations 
are  that  the  building  trades  will  break  this  agreement  if  the  Currier  bid  is 
accepted. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  held  that  under  the  law  the  contract  cannot  be 
withheld  from  the  Currier  company,  as  it  was  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
The  Government  is  not  flinching  now  from  asking  management  and  industry  to 
fall  into  line,  and  is  closing  down  factories  because  defense  needs  require  the 
materials.  It  should  not  flinch  now  from  meeting  this  showdown  with  the 
building  trades. 

If  AFL  unions  are  taking  the  ijatriotic  attitude  which  President  William 
Green  says  they  are,  they  will  not  retaliate  with  sabotage  against  the  Govern- 
ment, Miich  is  only  doing  what  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  nation.  If,  as  is 
less  likely,  labor  is  ready  to  take  the  arrogant  course  of  retaliating  with  strike 
sabotage,  then  we  had  better  face  it  now.  You  don't  get  anywhere  by  tempo- 
rizing with  blackmail. 

Head  of  Builders  Assails  U.  S.  Ban  on  Construction — Skepticism  of  Motives 
Prompting  Curtailment  Voiced  by  Gxhnan 

(By  Lafe  Allen,  Detroit  Times  Real  Estate  Editor) 

The  motives  of  the  federal  governmeut  in  curtailing  all  new  and  non-essential 
public  and  private  construction  where  it  would  deplete  the  supply  of  defense 
materials  were  assailed  Saturday  by  William  J.  Guinan,  executive  director  of  the 
Builders  Association  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  which  embraces  523  residential 
builders  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

"The  builder  is  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  motives  behind  the  latest  crack- 
down from  Washington,"  Guinan  declared.  "It  is  a  little  too  timely,  and  a 
bit  too  obviously  gives  the  government  a  convenient  out  in  the  matter  of  the 
Currier  housing  contract." 

RULINGS  unchanged 

(Guinan  referred  to  the  decision  of  federal  officials  to  withhold  a  low-cost 
housing  contract  from  the  Currier  Lumber  Company  of  Detroit  because  Currier's 
company  is  not  organized  by  the  AFL.  Currier's  bid  was  $4(X),000  low,  but  his 
company  is  organized  by  the  CIO.) 

"The  flasili  from  Washington  has  not  changed  a  single  ruling  in  the  housing 
field  which  was  not  in  existence  10  days  ago.  So  why  are  we  informed  now 
ihat  0PM  has  authority  to  cancel  any  public  housing  project  if  it  feels  that  the 
housing  project  is  not  necessary  for  defense  or  would  use  too  much  critical 
material? 

"Could  it  ])e  that  a  very  careful  analysis  by  OPM,  showing  that  Detroit  needs 
no  public  defense  housing— and  the  subsequent  cancellation  of  the  Curriei- 
award — would  rescue  the  government  from  its  perch  on  a  dangerouslv  swaving 
labor  limb?"  ... 

CRITICS   CRITICIZED 

Guinan  declared  there  had  hoon  much  criticism  from  Washington  of  the 
motives  of  any  one  who  criticized  any  phase  of  the  defen.se  program. 

"But  what  about  Washington's  motives  on  this  deal?"  he  demanded.  "If  the 
rest  of  defense  actlvites  are  tinged  with  the  same  odor,  the  American  people 
are  buying  tlie  world's  record  gold  brick. 

"The  l)uilders  are  just  as  patriotic  as  any  of  the  entreiulied  arniv  of  bureau- 
crats in  Washington.  They  are  willing  to  make  any  n(H-es.><arv  sacrifice.  But 
they  r.bject  seriously  and  violently  to  being  further  driven  by  amateur  jockeys 
whose  only  idea  of  acliicving  forward  pmgre.s.s  is  to  jerk  first  on  one  line  and 
then  on  anotlier." 
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Exhibit  No.  134 


X'^ 


This  was  once  a  timekeeper's  wasoii  on  a  road  construction  job — apparently  many  years 
ago.  It  lay  abandoned  in  a  Nankin  Township  field  nntil  6  months  ayo  when  the  present 
family  moved  in — two  adnlts  and  one  chihl.  The  lather  is  employed  and  has  been  "look- 
ing for  something  better."  His  plan  has  been  to  "save  up  and  liny  a  little  place."  He 
pays  no  rent  here.  The  wagon  has  a  curtain  divider  which  cuts  the  interior  into  two 
parts.  The  portion  over  the  wheel  on  the  right-hand  side  is  rigged  into  a  "bunk"  for  the 
12-year-old  boy.  There  is,  of  course,  no  electricity,  no  running  water,  no  sanitation.  In 
tlie  right  foreground  can  be  seen  part  of  a  feeble  attempt  to  raise  vegetables — some 
cabbages  seemed  edible. 
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This  shack  is  located  in  Nankin  Township,  less  tlian  2  miles  from  the  Wajne  pro.iect  site. 
The  building  is  approximately  14  by  17  feet.  It  houses  two  children  and  two  adults  :  one 
child  is  11,  the  other  9  years  of  age,  both  boys.  The  shack  was  never  intended  for  a 
house  but  has  been  occupied  by  the  present  tenants  for  4  months.  They  refused  details 
on  rent.  The  sheet-metal  tepee  propi>ed  against  the  tree  in  the  right  foreground  con- 
stitutes all  of  the  sanitary  facilities. 


^^^•^?^-v. 


,M 


Allot h.T  View  ot  the  same  shed.  None  of  the  windows  has  anv  glass  left.  The  chimney 
IS  priippcd  precariously  on  sticks.  There  is.  of  course,  no  eh-ctricil  v.  no  ruiiiiiim-  water, 
no  phiiiihiiig.     The  bo.x  under  the  window  is  for  wood. 
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The  side  wall  stiiddiiii;  aiid  sul)Hoof  ol'  this  hoii.so  had  stood  bare  for  several  years.  About 
10  months  a^o  one  room  was  l)oarded  in  and  covered  with  tar  i>ai)er.  It  is  now  "home" 
to  a  family  of  three.  There  is,  of  course,  no  ])lumbing.  Heating  and  cooking  are  ac- 
complished on  one  wood  burner.  This  house  is  slightly  more  than  1  mile  from  the  Wayne 
housing  project  site. 


I 


Another  view  of  the  same  dwelling  showing  size  and  other  conditions.-  Note  the  house  in 
the  background,  indicating  that  this  miserable  housing  condition  is  not  existing  in  a 
"slum  area"  but  is  the  result  of  acute  need  for  housing  facilities. 
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Trailer  setUt'iin'iii>.  loo  mnU'iiiietl  .iiul  niK'ontrolled  i"  !>*■  <aiii-u  iaiiiii>..  ilm  ilie  area 
around  Wayne,  Midi.  This  is  typical.  Xo  provisions  for  sanitation  are  provided.  The 
new  garagelike  building  at  the  right  was  built  by  a  trailer  occupant  who  then  rented  his 
trailer.  He  reported  be  had  six  prospective  tenants  in  2  days.  The  trailer  brings  .$16 
per  month  rent. 


»*»•« 


*Nr«^. 


The  occupant  of  this  "house"  considers  himself  lucky — his  family  is  "all  alone."  His  rent 
is  $10  i>or  Miontb.  Heal  comes  from  an  antii|u«'  stove.  None  of  the  w  imlows  has  movable 
sasb.      One  lias  ni>  ;,'Iass.      Tliere  is  no  i)Iuinbiiig  in  the  structure. 
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The  Polish  family  whioh  oernpics  this  striu'turc  says  it  stood  vacant  for  many  years  :  was 
rented  about  a  year  aK<»-  It  has  no  plumbing.  Inside  are  two  bare  rooms.  One  bedroom 
contains  two  double  Ix'ds  :  tlie  otlier  room  lias  two  single  cots.  Heat  is  from  a  wood 
burning  cook  stove. 


Back  view  of  the  same  shed  ;  note  tliat  the  entire  rear  of  the  building  fs  made  of  patches 
and  scraps  of  old  tin  roofs  and  flattened  metal  cans.  The  building  at  the  left  houses 
crude  privy  accommodations  and  woodshed. 
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"■I 


\ 


This  type  structure  is  common  in  Nanlvin  Township  aatl  areas  close  to  Wayne,  Mich.  In  2 
days  of  ti'aveling'  we  did  not  see  one  vacant.  One  family  of  four  has  occupied  this  one 
for  4  months.  The  father  refused  specific  information  but  said  he  is  doing  "defense  work 
in  a  factory."     He  pays  $16  per  month  rent  ;  "would  pay  more  for  a  better  place."' 


^<^^..^ 


One  ot  the  most  striking  cases  is  that  of  a  family  with  six  cliildrcn,  who  <am("  to  the  Detroit 
area  from  Minnesota  last  spring  and  now  Mve  in  this  abandoned  schoolhouse  about  2% 
miles  Irom  ihe  sitt!  of  the  proposed  Wayne  proiect.  This  family  lived  in  a  tent  pitched 
near  llif  sdiool  until  fall  niglits  forced  them  to  shelter.  They  live  in  one  room  inside, 
make  use  of  anti(|ue  outdoor  privies,  live  under  almost  unl)elievable  conditions.  Family 
IS  not  indigent.  Father  is  employed.  He  said:  "I'laces  big  enough  for  us  wanted  too 
mucli  rent."  Mother  learlully  asked  that  no  pictures  be  made  of  the  interior.  On(>  child 
had  become  sick  and  was  taken  to  Kioi.se  Hosjiital.  Notice  there  is  no  glass  in  any 
window  of  the  liuilding,  all  openings  are  stulTed  with  packing  case  fragments  and  old 
ho.-irds.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  efforts  had  been  made  to  grow  some 
vegetables. 
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Bedrajiglcd  and  sway-backed  as  it  is,  this  is  termed  "not  bad"  by  persons  who  seek  housing 
in  the  township  areas  surrounding  the  western  section  of  Detroit.  This  one  has  electricity 
and  one  gia/cd  window.  It  has  no  running  water  or  plumbing.  It  houses  six  persons — 
three  adults  iind  three  children.  It  rents  for  $ls..')0  a  month.  The  tenants  said  they 
"would  pay  more"  for  something  better.  The  husband  is  employed  and  the  family  is  not 
indigent. 


fl^w^HjIPf^^ 


^-^^r^' 


This,  too,  is  a  common  sight.  Occupants  couldn't  wait  tor  houses  to  be  finislied,  so  roofs 
were  clamped  on  to  foundation  walls,  and  entire  families  live  in  the  dugouts.  This,  of 
course,  is  clean  and  new  but  certainly  not  conducive  to  good  health.  It  reflects  the  vital 
need  for  housing  facilities  quickly. 
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Another  common  slgllt  is  the  temporary  tar-paper  shack  waiting  while  the  owners  build 
another  house.  Increased  costs  have  slowed  this  one  up.  The  occupant  said  he  already 
had  requests  from  persons  anxious  to  rent  the  "tar  paper"'  as  soon  as  the  house  is  fin- 
islied.  This  family  is  not  in  the  pauper  class  by  any  means.  They  could  afford  and 
would  like  "something  better."     Note  back-yard  privy. 


Tlie  new  tenant  was  just  visiting  this  liouse  wh(>n  it  was  photographed.  He  said  he  was 
renting  it  for  .^SIT.OO  a  month  ;  considered  it  a  bargain,  "I  looked  all  over.  This  has  two 
bedrooms,"  was  his  reaction.  Neighbors  say  the  structure  was  built  about  15  years  ago; 
has  been  vacant  for  4  years — never  was  painted.  The  roof  leaks  badly,  and  foundations 
api)ear  ready  to  cave  any  minute. 
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Another  duirout.  This  one  houses  two  fainilies,  who.sc  ears  are  parked  in  front.  Hoth 
men  are  employed.  The  basement  stood  open  for  several  years ;  was  given  a  roof  about 
0  months  ago. 


Tliis  lean-to  is  now  a  two-family  accommodation  housing  four  children  and  three  adults. 
It  is  "rented  out"  for  a  total  of  $19  a  month.  Kerosene  stoves  make  the  whole  lay-out 
a  flretrap.  Two  privies  seen  in  the  picture  serve  the  families.  Note. the  attempt  at 
Hardening  in  the  "front  yard."  Tlie  hou.se  is  wired  for  elei-tricitv,  but  neither  familj 
makes  use  of  it. 


311032 — 42 — pt.  S- 


-31 
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Exhibit  No.  135 
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Exhibit  No.  136 
Western   States   Housing  Authorities   Association 

resolution 

Whereas,  lacking  priorities  on  materials,  the  low-rent  housing  program  of 
the  USHA  will  necessarily  be  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  very  near  future, 
and 

Whereas,  these  housing  projects  will  contribute  to  the  successful  operation  of 
our  National  Defense  effort  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  form  of  resi- 
dential construction,  and 

Wheras,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  priorities  are  now  being  granted  to  i 
housing  construction  of  far  less  importance  to  defense  than  housing  projects 
being  undertaken  by  local  public-housing  authorities,  and 

Whereas,  the,  impact  of  defense  activities  rests  upon  all  income  groups,  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  the  low-income  groups  becomes  even  more  important 
than  ever  before,  and 

Whereas,  the  USHA  low-rent  program  is  the  only  method  by  which  standard 
and  sanitary  housing  may  be  made  available  to  many  low-income  families  who 
are  vitally  important  to  our  National  Defense  activities,  and 

Whereas,  this  type  of  public  housing  cannot  be  continued  without  priorities. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Western  States  Housing  Authorities 
Association,  representing  the  seven  Western  states  and  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  thirty-six  local  housing  authorities,  assembled  in  conference  at  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  on  this  28th  day  of  September,  1941,  does  hereby  petition 
the  various  Federal  officials  and  agencies  entrusted  with  the  i-espousibilities  of 
granting  priorities,  to  grant  such  priorities  to  all  USHA  aided  projects  in  con- 
formity with  the  housing  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  located, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Federal 
officials  and  agencies  having  jurisdiction,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Administrator  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  that  as 
far  as  possible  all  housing  authorities  and  other  housing  organizations  in  the 
Western  Region,  and  in  the  United  States  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  placing  the 
matter  before  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  that  the  officers  of  this 
Association  be  empowered  to  take  any  additional  steps  necessary  and  proper  in 
an  effort  to  secure  favorable  consideration  of  this  resolution. 

AiJCE  Griffith,  Sea-etary. 


Meyer  Construction  Co., 

GbIneraj.  Contractors, 
San  Francisco,  California,  September  29,  191,1. 

Re:  Valencia  Gardens  Housing  Project. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  summarize  at  this  time  hindrances  and  difficulties 
which  we  have  encountered  and  which  have  resulted  in  delays  for  which  we  are 
entitled  to  extensions.    These  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Foundation  walls  have  been  extended  to  lower  depths  on  nearly  all 
buildings  due  to  water  encountered  at  levels  shown. 

(b)  Since  the  first  of  July,  1941,  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  reinforcing  steel 
in  quantities  large  enough  for  us  to  proceed  with  the  project  on  schedule.  De- 
liveries have  become  smaller  and  smaller  until  the  1st  of  September,  at  which 
time  we  were  notified  tliat  we  would  receive  no  more  steel  unless  we  secured  a 
priority  certificate.  Since  that  time  we  have  endeavored  with  a  small  crew,  to 
proceed  with  the  work  with  hopes  that  the  Housing  Authority  ivould  he  able  to 
secure  a  priority  rating.  Hotvever,  since  that  does  not  noto  seem  possiUe,  all 
worh  must  necessarily  stop. 

This  condition  has  existed  also  with  all  of  our  subcontractors  who  have  any 
metal  work  to  supply.  No  metal  is  avmikible  for  door  frames  and  door  hucks, 
miscellaneous  iron,  electric  items,  plumhing  and  various  other  items.  This  is  also 
true  of  many  items  of  tools  and  c(juipnicnf  used  /»  ordinary  construction   work. 
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Nails  are  not  available  unless  a  priority  certificate  can  he  secured.  This  item 
alone  has  retarded  work,  as  we  have  had  to  use  nails  from  our  stock,  with  no 
liope  of  replacement.  .  .  ^,  ^         ,       . 

Will  you  kindly  see  that  formal  recognition  is  given  our  right  to  extension  of 
time  for  completion  by  reason  of  delays  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  causes. 

Yours  truly,  ,,  ^ 

Meter  Construction  Co., 

By  J.  E.  McKiNLEY. 

(Notation  in  ink:)  This  ends  S.  F.  construction— your's  may  stop  tomorrow. 
We  must  have  priorities  I ! !    Act  notv  to  save  our  program. — Albert  J.  Evers. 


Western    States    Housing   Authorities 

As  s  o  c  i  a  t  i  o  n 


REVEREND  EMMETT  McLJUIGHU^ 
Pr*ild*nt 

HENRY  w.  HALER     ^THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER:  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  4.  1941 

Vic»-Preiid»nt 
ALICE  GRIFFITH 

S»cr*t«rv-Tr«aiuf*r 


525  MARKET  STREET 

ROOM  602 

*N  FRANCISCO 

Yukon  1661 


1^. 


To  ACL  Hoo4iM«n 

Authorities  : 

DO  THt5t  CLIPPINGS 

EKC0UCA<3E.    VOO 

TO   HOP£    ^^^ 
PRIORITIES 


icfe  States  Trial 
\Toward 


wn 


sel 


Priorities  Seen  as  Aid 
To  S.  F.  Home  Building 

Priority  regulations  coveiisg^MUtoo  Morris,  executive  secretary 
boUdlng  materUls  Are,  expected'of  the  Associated  Home  Bulldtrv, 
to  accelerate  rather  than  reduce'who  hu   just   returned   from  a 


Ihcmc  buUdlst  and  remodeling  in 
jdefcnse  areas— which  In'Jude  3ao 
{Frandacok  the  East  Bay  and  dls- 
icta  wtthln  reasonable  commut- 
g  dlstaBi.«  of  defense  areas. 
Study  of  the  procedure  ai^  of 
e  critical  list  of  materials,  ac- 
cording to  representative  balld- 
'-^'"■lers,    reveals   notlUu^    to    hinder 
swift  construction  of  sound,  mod- 
Itsjerr  homes. 


&> 


five  weeks'  study  of  priorities  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  Priority,  he 
states,  will  go  first  to  homes  sell 
Ing  for  (6,000  or  less,  with  adjust- 
ments for  higher  pXced  homea. 

What's  more,  there  ippears  to 
be  a  minimum  of  ni  tape.  Local 
FHVoflfces  wiU  be  the  mlcUle 
man  between  buSlders  and  the 
OPM,  servicing  them  qulcly  aod 
passing  them  on  to  a  special  seo 


-.ty, 


This  copchialon  is  confirmed  byjuon  of  the  OPH. 


>\     Green  said  in  an  interview  that 
, |the  rcrort  of  the  AFL  executive 

issued   Vonday.  ^        ,  r».     ■  * 

^}iPt^r  Seniority  Right, 
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^4  >/y 
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4^ 
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HOOSIWCS 
ACTOR-  'N 
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^ 


'if-< 


,*k 


<#/■      • 

Priori  tle«^^^         ^ 

Coomlttee 

Howard  Holtzendorff 

Los  Aii£el08 
Jesss  Spsteln 

Seattle 
Wllllaa  a.  Klder 

Phoenix 
Hugo  P.Allardt 

Fresno 
frank  A.  Qlliaan 

San  Bernardino 
Albert  J,  Kver 8, Chairman 
San  Traaeleco 


•s-V 


^<^^> 


^■i'. 


^WITHOUT 
J/OUR. 


r^^^ 


PR»ORlTlt5 
PROGRAM  '^'LL 

5T0P 


^•^-.^"^ 


►-cP 


(A'' 


^.■^. 


4^^ 


■^A 


ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


IDAHO 


NEVADA 


UTAH 


Act  ho^   tN 

iCCoeD    WITH 
THL    ATTACHETI? 

RE.JOi-1/rioM. 

HAWAII 


WASHINGTON 


"Exhibit  No.  137,"  introduced  on  p.  2566,  is  on  file  with  the  committee 
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Exhibit  No.  138 

[Submitted    by    Floyd    B.    Odium,    Director,    Division    of    Contract   Distribution,    Office    of 

Production  Management.  ] 

Defense   Special  Trains 

eastern  train  no.    1 


November — ■ 

10  Monday — Travel. 

11  Tuesday — Wilniingron,   Del. 
32  Wednesday — Trenton,   N.   J. 

13  Thursday — Bridgeport,   Conn. 

14  Friday— Bridgeport,  Conn. 

15  Saturday — Providence,  R.   I. 

16  Sunday — Holiday. 

17  Monday — Lynn,  Mass. 

18  Tuesday — Portland,    Maine. 

19  Wednesday — Bangor,   Maine. 

20  Thursda.v— Berlin,   N.    H. 

21  Friday— Rutland,  Vt. 
Saturday — Worcester,  Mass. 
Sunday — Holiday. 

24  Monday — Worcester.   Mass. 

25  Tuesday — Springfield.   Mass. 
Wednesday^ — Springfield,  Mass. 
Thursday — Holiday. 
Friday — Waterbury,  Conn. 
Saturday — Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 
Sunday — Holiday. 


22 
23 


26 
27 

28 
29 
30 


December — 

1  Monday— Albany,    N.   Y. 

2  Tuesday— Utica,  N.  Y. 

3  Wednesday — Syracuse,   N.    Y. 

4  Thursday — Binghamton,    N.    Y 

5  Friday — Scranton,   Pa. 

6  Saturday — Reading,  Pa. 

7  Sunday — Holiday. 

8  Monday — Harrisburg,   Pa. 

9  Tuesday — Greensboro,  Pa. 

10  Wednesday— Charlotte,  N.  C. 

11  Thursdaj — Greenville,  S.  C. 

12  Friday — Atlanta,  Ga. 

13  Saturday— Macon,  Ga. 

14  Sunday — Holiday. 

15  Monday — Tampa,   Fla. 

16  Tuesday — Jacksonville,   Fla. 

17  Wednesday — Columbia,   S.   C. 

18  Thursday— Raleigh,   N.    C. 

19  Friday- — Richmond,    Va. 


MIDWESTERN  TRAIN   NO.   2 


November — 

10  Mondiiy — Travel. 

11  Tuesday — Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

12  Wednesday — Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

13  Thursday- Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

14  Friday— Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

15  Saturday — Erie,    Pa. 

16  Sunday- — Holiday. 

17  Monday — Akron,  Ohio. 

18  Tuesday — Akron,   Ohio. 

19  Wednesday — Youngstown,   Ohio. 

20  Thursday— Holiday. 

21  Friday— Toledo,  Ohio. 

22  Saturdny — Lansing,   Mich. 

23  Sunday— Holiday. 

24  Monday — Muskegon.  Mich. 

25  Tuesday— South  Bend.  Ind. 

26  Wednesday — Milwaukee.    Wis. 

27  Thursday — Milwaukee.  Wis. 

28  Friday— Madison,  Wis. 

20  Saturday — Minneapolis,  Minn 
30  Sunday — Holidav. 


December — 

1  Monday— Minneapolis,   Minn. 

2  Tuesday— Rock  Island,  111. 

3  Wednesday — Rock  Island,  111. 

4  Thursday^ — Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

5  Friday — Omaha,  Nebr. 

6  Saturday — Springfield,   Mo. 

7  Sunday — Holiday. 

8  Monday — Springfield,  111. 

9  Ttiesday— Joliet.  111. 

10  Wednesday — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

11  Thursday — Indianapolis,   Ind. 

12  Friday — Evansville,  Ind. 

13  Saturday — Louisville,  Ky. 

14  Sunday — Holiday. 

15  Monday — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

16  Tuesday — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

17  Wednosda.v — Columbus,    Ohio. 

18  Thursday — Charleston.  W.  Va. 

19  Fi-iday— Lynchburg,   Va. 


WESTERN   TRAIN    NO. 


Ndvember-- 

10  Monda.v — Travel. 

11  'I'uesday— Travel. 

12  Wednesday — Denver.  Colo. 
1.'!  ''I'hui-sday — Denver,  Colo 

14  Friday— Travel. 

15  Saturday — Billings.  ;Mont. 


November — Continued. 

16  Sunday — Holiday. 

17  Monday— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

18  Tuesday — Boise,  Idaho. 

19  Wednesday — Spokane,  Wash. 

20  Thursda.v- Holiday. 

21  Fridav— Seattle,  Wa.sh. 
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November — Continued. 

22  Saturday— Seattle,  AVasb. 

23  Sunday— Holiday. 

24  Monday — Portland,  Or  eg. 

25  Tuesday — Travel. 

26  Wednesday — Sacramentcj.  Calif. 

27  Tbursday— San  Diego,  Calif, 
(noon). 

28  Friday — San  Diego.  Calif. 

29  Saturday — Pboenix.  Ariz. 

30  Sunday — Holiday. 
December — 

1  Monday— El  Paso,  Tex. 

2  Tuesday — Travel. 

3  Wednesday — San  Antonio,  Tex. 

4  Thursday — Houston,  Tex. 


December — Continued. 

5  Friday — ^Dallas,  Tex. 

6  Saturday— Oklaboma  City.  Okla. 

7  Sunday — Holiday. 

S  Monday — Little  Rock,  Ark. 
9  Tuesday — Memphis,  Teun. 

10  Wednesday — Jackson,  Miss. 

11  Thursday — New  Orleans,  La. 

12  Friday — New  Orleans,  I.,a. 

13  Saturday— Mobile,  Ala. 

14  Sunday — Holiday. 

15  Monday — Birmingham.  Ala. 

16  Tuesday — Nashville.  Tenn. 

17  Wednesday — Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

18  Thursday — Knoxville.  Tenn. 


"Exhibit  No.  139"  appears  in  full  in  the  text  on  pp.  2619-2620. 


Exhibit  No.  140 

[From  Detroit  News,  May  13,  1941] 

widow    of   the  picket   line  bears    sorrow   iOR   CAUSE 

(By  Garnet  Warfel) 

Although  crushed  by  what  she  terms  the  -'needless"'  death  of  her  husband, 
Arthur  Quesebarth,  the  union  picket  who  died  Monday  evening  of  head  in- 
juries suffered  in  a  picket  battle  at  the  Currier  Lumber  Co.,  earlier  in  the  day, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Quesebarth  said  today  she  hoped  his  death  would  "straighten  things 
out  for  other  people." 

"Nothing  will  bring  him  back  to  us,"  Mrs.  Quesebarth  said,  "but  I  will  get 
some  compensation  in  the  thought  that  ix'rhaps  his  death  eventiially  will  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  this  thing  and  avert  other  possible  deaths. 

"If  I  could  believe  that,  it  would  help  me  a  lot,  for  I  should  always  think 
that  Arthur  gave  his  life  to  a  cause — a  good  cau.se.  He  was  a  peace-loving  man. 
He  was  never  in  trouble.  He  believed  in  unions  100  per  cent.  For  that  reason 
I  can't  feel  hostile  to  the  union  for  telling  him  to  get  into  the  picket  line.  He 
believed  it  was  the  only  way  for  a  working  man  to  get  along. 

"Of  course  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  When  the  union  tells  a  man  to 
do  picket  duty,  he  has  to  go.  or  be  fined,  or  he's  taken  out  of  the  local.  But  he 
would  never  have  considered  disobeying  the  order,  he  was  that  much  of  a  union 
man." 

Resigned  to  the  fate  which  overtook  her  swiftly  Monday,  Mrs.  Quesebarth 
today  was  in  her  home  at  9108  Louis  avenue  trying  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
normal   home  life. 


Exhibit  No.  141 

State  of  Michigan, 

Executive  Office, 
Laming,  May  28,  lO.',!. 
Mr.  P.  J.  CuRRiFJi. 

President,  Currier  Liimher  Co., 

17507  Van  Dyke  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Currier:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  15,  1941.  I  regret  that 
your  firm  was  the  innocent  victim  of  the  dispute  between  the  Detroit  Lumber 
Association  and  the  Teamsters'  Union.  During  this  dispute,  I  was  in  constant 
touch  with  Mayor  Jeffries  and  Police  Commissioner  Frank  Eaman,  and  I  was 
convinced  that  they  made  an  honest  effort  to  maintain  law  and  order.     It  seemed 
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unwise  to  bring  in  the  State  Police  when  the  Detroit  Police  Department  had 
several  thousand  officers  at  their  command. 

I  was  glad  that  the  situation  was  corrected  in  time  to  permit  your  scheduled 
delivery. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

MuKR-\Y  D.  Van  Wagoner,  Governor. 


Department  of  Police, 
Clfii  of  Detroit,  May  16,  19J,1. 
Mr.  Patrick  J.  Currier. 

President,  Currier  Lumher  Co.. 

17507  Van.  Dyke  Avemuc.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Currier:  Your  letter  of  May  15  will  be  handed  to  Commissioner 
Eaman  upon  his  return  to  the  office,  following  a  brief  ab.sence  from  the  city. 
Yours  truly 

Amos  Beattie, 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioner. 


[The  following  letter  is  a  copy  of  one  sent  to  Mayor  Jefferies,  Police  Com- 
missioner Eaman,  Governor  Van  Wagoner,  each  of  the  Detroit  Councilmen,  as  well  1 
as  the  Commanding  OflScer  in  each  Police  Department  Precinct  informing  them 
of  our  intention  to  resume  deliveries  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  May.  You  will 
notice  the  letter  is  dated  May  15th  which  was  Wednesday.  The  so-called  agree- 
ment between  Teamsters  and  the  Lumber  Dealers  Association  was  not  made  until 
Saturday,  May  17th.  Each  of  these  letters  was  sent  registered  and  the  recipient 
signed  a  receipt  as  dated,  May  16th.] 

May  15,  1941. 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Jefferies, 

City  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Your  Honor:  We  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  facts  surrounding  the  dis- 
putes which  now  seriously  hamper  Detroit's  lumber  industry. 

We  are,  however,  writing  that  you  may  have  a  more  sx)ecific  knowledge 
about  the  position  of  this  particular  firm.  To  sum  up  the  facts,  this  is  the 
situation  : 

There  is  no  strike  at  Currier  Lumber  Company. 

No  strike  notice  has  been  filed  with  us  and  app'arently  there  is  no  intention 
of  filing  one. 

No  union  claims  to  represent  a  majority,  or  even  a  minority,  of  Currier  em- 
Ijloyees. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  our  employees  have  been  viciously  attacked,  beaten  and 
seriously  injured.  Equipment  which  was  sent  out  in  peaceful  pursuit  of  duty 
has  been  wrecked.  Street  rioting  of  a  very  serious  nature  has  occurred  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  by  the  Detroit  Police  Dep'artment  to  keep  peace. 

After  consulting  with  authorities  we  decided  Tuesday,  that  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety  we  would  waive  temporarily  our  right  to  make  deliveries  peace- 
fully. Since  that  time  we  have  continued  to  operate  our  busines  normally,  with 
a  full  crew,  but  we  have  refrained  from  delivering  m'aterials. 

We  feel  we  have  three  groups  in  society  whom  we  must  serve  : 

The  public — which  buys  houses  and  which  have  a  right  to  buy  houses. 

Our  employees — who  have  a  right  to  work  and  to  decide  for  themselves  with- 
out compulsion  whether  or  not  they  will  join  any  organization. 

Our  customers — whose  duty  it  is  to  house  Detroit  and  who  have  ordered  us 
to  deliver  materials. 

Weighing  these  facts  carefully  we  h'ave  decided  to  resume  our  regular  business 
of  delivering  materials  in  a  normal  and  peaceful  manner  at  the  usual  time  on 
Monday  morning. 
Sincerely, 

Currier  Lumbeir,  Co. 
P.  J.  Cxtrrier,  President. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT — OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

(Postmark  :)  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16,  1941,  3  p.  m. 
Return  to  Currier  Lumber  Company.  17507  Van  Dyke  Avenue,  PLaza  1400,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
Registered  article  No.  545401. 

EETtTBN  EECEIPT 

Received  from  the  Postmaster  the  Registered  or  Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  fact  of  this  Card. 

1.  Mayor  Jeffries. 

(Signature  or  name  of  addressee) 

2.  Ken  Major. 

(Signature  of  addressee's  agent — Agent  should  enter  addressee's  name  on  line 

ONE  above) 

Date  of  delivery,  May  16,  1941. 

May  16,  1941. 
Commanding  Officer. 

Second  Precinct  Station,  Detrait,  Mlcliigan. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  so  that  your  department  will  be  fully 
posted,  we  are  writing  to  explain  the  latest  developments  in  the  lumber  industry 
operations  as  they  affect  this  particular  firm. 

Last  week  we  waived  temporarily  our  right  to  deliver  materials  peacefully.  We 
said  we  would  try  to  resume  deliveries  when  the  danger  period  was  entirely  passed. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  time  is  now  at  hand  and  we,  therefore,  are  going  to 
resume  our  regular  business  of  delivering  materials  in  a  normal  and  peaceful 
manner  at  7:00  Monday,  May  19th,  in  order  to  fill  urgent  orders  from  our 
customers. 

Trucks  will  leave  our  yards  in  the  customary  manner,  manned  by  a  driver  and 
his  helper.    No  other  persons  of  any  kind  will  be  sent  with  these  loads. 

Our  drivers  will  be  instructed  to  religiously  avoid  any  possible  indication  of 
trouble.  If,  for  instance,  a  truck  driver  is  stopped  by  anyone  or  told  to  return  to 
llie  yard,  he  will  do  .so,  or  if  certain  persons  should  stop  a  truck  and  tell  the  driver 
and  helper  to  abandon  it,  the  truck  will  be  abandoned. 

We  want  you  to  understand  that  we  honestly  believe  such  things  will  not  occur 
and  we  also  realize  that  the  Detroit  Police  Department  will  do  its  usual  fine 
job  of  contrcilling  the  city  streets  to  .safeguard  peaceful  citizens. 

Before  any  loads  are  sent,  your  precinct  will  be  informed  by  us  if  any  of  our 
trucks  are  to  pass  through  your  territory.  You  will  be  informed  as  to  their  exact 
route  and  as  closely  as  possible  the  exact  time. 

We  know  you  will  understand  tliat  tliis  information  is  forwarded  to  you  in  a 
genuine  spirit  of  helpfulness  .so  that  botli  of  us  may  fullfill  our  jobs  in  the  best 
ix)ssible  manner.  We  will,  of  course,  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  any 
change  in  this  progi'am  which  the  Detroit  Police  Department  may  consider 
advisable. 

We  wish  to  tlnink  you  most  sincerely  for  the  cooperation  you  have  always  shown 
us  in  tlie  prompt  performance  of  your  duty. 
Sincerely, 

Currier  Lumber  Company, 
W.  D.  Block, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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POST   OFFICE  DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL   BUSINESS 

(Postmark:)  Lansing,  Mich.,  May  16,  1941,  8:30  a.  in. 
Return   to    Currier    Lumber   Company,    17507    Van    Dyke   Avenue,    Plaza    1400, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Registered  article  No.  545399. 

RETURN    RECEIPT 

Received  from  the  Postmaster  the  Registered  or  Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  face  of  this  card. 

1.  M.  D.  Van  Wagoner 

(Signature  or  name  of  addressee) 

2.  H.  Gordon. 

(Signature  of  addressee's  agent — Agent  should  enter  addressee's   name  on  line 

ONE  above) 

Date  of  delivery ,  194 — . 


POST   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 

(Postmark:)  Detroit.  Mich.,  May  16,  1941,  3  p.  m. 
Return    to    Currier   Lumber    Company,    17507    Van    Dyke   Avenue,    Plaza    1400, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Registered  Article  No.  545402. 

RETURN    RECEIPT 

Received  from  the  Postmaster  the  Registered  or  Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  face  of  this  card. 

1.  William  E.  Dowling. 

(Signature  or  name  of  addressee) 

2.  M.  Kearney. 

(Signature  of  addressee's   agent — Agent   should   enter  addressee's    name  ou   line 

ONE  above) 

Date  of  delivery  May  16,  1941. 


POST   OFFICE  Di:PARTMENT — OFFICTAT.   BUSINESS 

(Postmark:)  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16,  1941,  3  p.  m. 
Return   to   Currier    Lumber   Company,    17507    Van    Dyke    Avenue,    Plaza    1400, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Registered  Article  No.  545404. 

RETURN    RECEIPT 

Received  from  the  Postma.ster  the  Registered  or  Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  face  of  this  card. 

1.  Chas.  E.  Dorars. 

(Signature  or  name  of  addressee) 

2.  Phil  Alexander. 

(Signature  of  addressee's   agent — Agent  should  enter  addressee's  name  on  Hue 

ONE  above) 

Date  of  delivery  May  16,  1941. 
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POST    OFFICE   DEPARTMENT — OFFICIAL   BUSINESS 

f Postmark:)  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16,  1941,  3  p.  m. 
Return    to   Currier   Lumber   Company,    17507    Van    Dyke   Avenue,    Plaza    1400, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Registered  Article  No.  545403. 

RETURN    RECEIPT 

Received  from  the  Postmaster  the  Registered  or  Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  face  of  this  card. 

1.  Comm.  Eaman 

(Siit;nature  or  name  of  addi'essee) 

2.  John  S.  Knople 

(Signature  of  addressee's  agent — Agent  should  enter  addressee's   name  ou  line 

ONE  above) 

Date  of  delivery  5-16,  1941. 


POST    OFFICE   DEPARTMENT — OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

(Postmark  :)  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  19,  1941.  2  :  30  p.  m. 
Return    to   Currier   Lumber   Company,    17507   Van    Dyke    Avenue,    Plaza    14(K), 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Registered  Article  No.  545406. 

RETURN    RECEIPT 

Received  from  the  Postmaster  the  Registered  or  Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  face  of  this  card. 

1.  Henry  S.  Sweeney 

(Si>;naUirc  or  name  of  addressee) 

2.  E.  N.  Marks. 
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Exhibit  No.  149 

MAY  12,  1941. 
Mr.  William  Knudsen, 

Director  General,  Office  of  Production  Management, 

Neiv  Social  Security  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dbiak  Mr.  Knudsen  :  In  our  letter  to  you  dated  May  7,  1941,  we  stated  that 
you  would  shortly  hear  more  specifically  from  us  regarding  the  need  for  more 
aluminum.  At  a  conference  in  Mr.  Moffett's  oflice  on  May  6,  1941,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  (Alcoa)  was  asked  to  suggest  a  plan  for  providing  three 
hundred  million  pounds  of  aluminum  additional  to  the  two  hundred  million 
pounds  which,  we  believe,  has  been  or  can  be  purchased  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Canadian  producer  of  aluminum. 

There  is  apparently  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulty  in  carrying  through 
the  one  hundred  million  pomid  program  as  outlined  in  Alcoa's  letter  to  you  of 
April  17,  1941  as  we  have  been  told  that  power  for  producing  the  aluminum  pro- 
posed to  be  made  at  Bonneville  will  not  be  made  available  to  Alcoa  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Now  York  for  the  purchase  of  the 
proposed  Massena  power  cannot  be  obtained.  Our  first  suggestion,  therefore,  is 
that  Alcoa's  letter  of  April  17,  1941  be  considered  as  withdrawn. 

In  response  to  your  request  and  in  view  of  the  Government's  position  as  ex- 
plained to  us,  Alcoa  suggests,  subject  to  changes  which  further  consideration  or 
investigation  might  cause  to  be  made : 

(a)  That  Alcoa  enlarge  its  Alcoa,  Tennessee,  plant  for  the  production  of  an 
additional  thirty  million  pounds  per  aninnn  of  aluminum,  OPM  or  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  by  Alcoa  of  the  necessary  power 
(40,000  kw.)  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  terms  and  at  a  orice  accept- 
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able  to  Alcoa.  Except  for  the  power  supply  facilities  and  except  as  provided  for 
iu  (d)  herein,  Alcoa  will  supply  the  money  required  for  and  own  and  operate  all 
facilities  needed  for  this  aluminum  production. 

(b)  That  Alcoa  enlarge  its  Massena,  New  York,  plant  for  the  production  of 
an  additional  seventy  million  pounds  per  annum  of  aluminum.  OPM  or  other 
Government  agency  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  by  Alcoa  of  the  necessary 
power  (70,000  kw.)  from  Canadian  sources  on  terms  and  at  a  price  acceptable 
to  Alcoa.  It  is  understood  that  power  production  on  the  Saguenay  River  in 
Canada  is  about  to  be  increased  by  500,000  to  750,000  hp.  and  this  increase  in 
power  capacity  should  permit,  through  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Saguenay 
district  to  the  Montreal  district,  the  making  available  of  100,000  to  150,000  kw. 
for  Massena.  Except  for  the  power  supply  facilities  and  except  as  provided 
for  in  (d)  herein,  Alcoa  will  supply  the  money  required  for  and  own  and 
operate  all  facilities  needed  for  this  aluminum  production. 

(c)  That  the  Government,  at  its  expense,  build  and  operate  an  aluminum 
-smelting  plant  of  two  hundred  million  pounds  per  annum  capacity  together  with 
a  carbon  electrode  plant  to  supply  the  smelting  plant.  Alcoa  understands  that 
this  is  the  Government's  desire  and  that  the  power  for  this  plant  be  supplied 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

(d)  That  Alcoa  build  and  operate  and  eventually  own  alumina  production 
facilities  sufficient  for  the  production  of  three  hundred  million  pounds  of 
aluminum  per  annum,  and  sell  to  the  Government  at  a  fair  market  price  the 
alumina  required  for  the  production  of  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  alumi- 
num per  annum.  These  alumina  production  facilities  will  be  built  in  whole  or 
in  part  as  an  extension  or  extensions  of  its  existing  alumina  plants  in  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  or  as  a  new  plant  iu  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
the  producing  center  for  domestic  bauxite.  It  is  Alcoa's  opinion  that,  under 
present  and  immediately  future  transportation  conditions,  it  is  better  that  any 
new  alumina  plant  be  located  in  the  bauxite  district  and  the  alumina  be 
shipped  to  wherever  it  may  be  smelted  than  to  build  an  alumina  plant  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  money  required  for  these  alumina  facilities  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Government  to  Alcoa  either  as  a  loan  or  under  some  other  plan  whereby 
Alcoa  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  providing  the  money. 

(e)  That  under  a  twenty  year  management  and  selling  agreement  Alcoa 
design,  superintend  the  erection  of  and  manage  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's two  hundred  million  pound  per  annum  smelting  i)lant  contemplated  in 
(c)  and  sell  the  output  therefrom  along  with  and  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
it  sells  the  output  from  its  own  plants,  equitably  distributing  or  allocating  the 
orders  for  and  shipments  of  aluminum  between  the  Government's  plant  and 
Alcoa's  plants.  Also  that  there  be  included  in  the  management  and  selling 
agreement  equitable  arrangements  (1)  under  which  Alcoa  will  provide  to  the 
Government's  plant  at  fair  market  prices  such  raw  materials  and  supplies  for 
which  Alcoa  has  production  capacity  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements,  (2)  for 
the  curtailment  of  the  production  of  the  Government  plant  in  the  event  of 
diminution  of  consumption  of  aluminum,  and  (3)  so  tiiat,  if  operated  after  the 
present  emergency,  the  production  from  the  Government  plant  will  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  privately  owned  plants  then  engaged  in  the  industry. 

(f)  That  Alcoa  undertake  a  substantial  program  for  increasing  its  fabricating 
facilities,  which  program,  in  the  interest  of  speed  and  economy,  can  best  be 
carried  out  by  enlarging  to  whateA-er  extent  is  possible  Alcoa's  existing  fabri- 
cating plants  and  facilities.  The  acquisition  of  these  fabricating  facilities 
will  entail  large  expenditures  and  the  Government  will  supply  to  Alcoa  the 
money  required  either  as  a  loan  or  under  some  other  plan  whereby  Alcoa  i> 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  providing  the  money. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  above  program  depends  upon  many  factors  outside 
the  control  of  Alcoa  such  as,  for  instance,  the  obtaining  of  (1)  contracts  for 
power  required  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  from  Canada,  (2)  the 
necessary  Canadian  export  license  and  United  States  import  pei-mit  for  power 
from  Canada,  (3)  the  necessary  materials,  equipment  and  supplies  to  enable 
construction  to  be  made,  and  (4)  charters  from  the  Government  or  other 
sources  for  ships  needed  to  transport  the  required  bauxite.  Any  commitment 
by  Alcoa  would  be  dependent  upon  arrangements  satisfactory  to  both  the 
Government  and  Alcoa  being  made  on  any  and  all  such  points  as  these. 

This  letter  has  endeavored  to  present  a  program  only  in  its  broadest  aspects. 
Alcoa  will  be  glad  to  provide  further  details  and  discuss  any  points  relating  to  the 
program  at  any  time  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours, 

,  Vice  President. 
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Exhibit  No.  150 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Olympic  National  Park,  Septemher  2,  19Jil. 
Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones, 

Federal  Loan  Administrator,  Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Jesse  :  The  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Power  of  the  Department 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the  contract  that  you  executed  with  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America.  I  have  ascertained  that  a  copy  of  this  contract  was  furnished 
to  us  upon  request  after  it  had  been  executed  and  an  announcement  made  to  the 
press. 

On  August  14  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  between  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  and  Alcoa.  In  my  letter  of  August  15  I  stated  that  "I  do 
not  believe  this  contract  should  be  signed,"  and  I  advised  you  of  my  reasons 
for  opposing  execution  of  the  agreement.  I  heard  nothing  more  from  you, 
and  was  not  advised  of  any  further  consideration  of  this  matter  until  I  read 
about  your  action  in  the  newspapers.  You  have  not  replied  to  my  letter  of 
August  15,  nor  have  you  advised  me  of  your  reasons  for  disregarding  most  of 
my  criticisms  of  the  contract,  and  rejecting  my  suggestion  that  "the  construc- 
tion provisions  of  the  contract  be  separated  from  the  lease  provisions,  and  that 
Alcoa  proceed  immediately  with  the  construction  of  the  plants"  pending  the 
negotiation  of  new  and  more  acceptable  terms. 

Revisions  of  the  proposed  contract  made  subsequent  to  the  draft  transmitted 
with  your  letter  of  August  14  have  resulted  in  some  improvement.  But  the 
contract  is  still,  in  my  considered  opinion,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  President's  policy,  and  potentially  dangerous 
to  the  administration  of  the  Government's  investment  in  electric-power  facilities, 
and  to  the  regions  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  located.  My  principal  specific 
criticisms  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  production-control  provisions  of  the  lease  strengthen  and  extend  the 
monopolistic  position  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  The  rate  of  production  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's smelting  plants  is  subject  to  the  sole  control  of  Alcoa. 

It  is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  production  which  Alcoa  elects  for  its  owned 
plants,  unless  the  production  rate  in  all  of  the  Government's  plants  is  less  than 
40  percent  of  their  aggregate  capacity  for  a  6-month  period. 

This  provision  is  dangerous  to  the  Nation's  defense  effort  and  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  economy  which  will  come  after  the  emergency.  If  Alcoa  should 
choose  to  operate  its  owned  smelting  plants  at  45  percent  of  capacity,  the 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  augment  this  production  by  the  full  produc- 
tion of  its  plants.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government's  plants  would  be  tied 
to  the  same  rate  of  production.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  technically 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  contains  the  vices  which 
those  laws  were  intended  to  prohibit.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Alcoa  would 
choose  to  operate  its  plants  at  less  than  capacity  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
defense  effort,  but  I  am  asserting  that  the  Government  should  not  be  a  party 
to  a  crippling  agreement  which  subjects  this  critical  governmental  operation 
to  the  control  of  a  private  company  which  has  obligations  to  a  small  group 
of  stockholders  and  is  controlled  by  a  few  individuals.  From  the  hard  bargain 
which  Alcoa  has  driven  in  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  company  feels 
itself  superior  or  at  least  a  sovereign  power  equal  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

In  addition,  this  provision  is  adroitly  worded  so  as  to  permit  Alcoa  to  shut 
down  any  one  of  the  Government's  smelting  plants,  provided  that  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  all  three  equals  the  rate  of  production  which  Alcoa  chooses 
to  employ  in  its  owned  plants. 

Thus  Alcoa  could  shut  down  the  plant  which  is  located  in  the  Northwest  and 
is  supplied  with  Bonneville  power.  We  would  attempt  in  any  power  contract 
which  is  negotiated  to  protect  the  Bonneville  Administration  against  financial 
loss  on  account  of  such  action,  but  nothing  that  we  could  do  w<nild  obviate 
the  economic  loss  to  the  region  which  would  result  from  the  arbitrary  closing 
of  the  plant  as  permitted  by  the  contract.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  any  single  plant  were  closed,  or  if  its  operation  otherwise  resulted 
Ml  a  loss  to  Alcoa,  Alcoa  would  be  made  whole  by  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 
This  provision   is  drafted,   not   in   terms  of  loss  on   the  aggregate  operations, 
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but  of  loss  on  any  one  unit.  An  anomalous  situation  is  thereby  created.  Alcoa 
could  shut  down  or  curtail  one  of  the  Government's  smelting  {jlants  and  would 
be  reimbursed  for  any  resulting  losses.  Meanwhile,  it  would  continue  to 
collect  the  substantial  profits  provided  by  the  contract  for  the  operation  of 
the  other  plants. 

The  Government's  right  to  cancel  if  the  aggregate  production  of  its  plants 
is  less  than  40  percent  of  capacity  for  a  6-month  period  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  rather  hollow  concession.  It  is  without  doubt  an  improvement  over  the 
amazing  provision  of  the  prior  draft  of  the  contract.  But  even  if  there  were 
no  other  difficulty,  this  iirovision  would  still  be  60  percent  bad.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  control  over  the  operation  of  this  provision  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Alcoa  which  apparently  has  no  thought  of  abandoning  its 
traditional  low-volume,  high-price  policy.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
provision  is  not  burdensome  to  Alcoa  because  it  is  drafted  in  terms  of  aggregate 
production.  Alcoa  could  continue  to  produce  41  percent  of  the  340.000.000- 
pound  capacity  of  the  Government's  plants,  or  139.400,000  pounds,  without 
substantially  threatening  its  monopolistic  policy.  Further,  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  the  personnel  of  the  plant  would  be  Alcoa  employees,  and  that 
Alcoa  would  have  complete  control  over  operations  such  as  selling  and  con- 
tracting for  output,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  governmental  cancelation 
of  the  lease  would  ever  be  feasible.  Indeed,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
contract,  Alcoa  could  furnish  strategic  machinery  upon  cancelation  of  the 
contract,  thereby  making  continuation  of  operations  virtually  impossible.  In 
fact,  the  cancelation  provision,  realistically  viewed,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
as  a  one-way  street  by  which  Alcoa  could  assure  the  shut-down  of  these  plants 
at  any  time  that  it  chose. 

2.  The  accounting  provisions  of  the  contract  are  entirely  inadequate.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  would  have  no  real 
power  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  operations  and  materials.  It  might  merely 
obtain  certain  specified  information  showing  variations  between  the  costs 
which  Alcoa  had  allocated  (as  a  bookkeeping  matter)  for  various  stated 
items  used  in  its  own  plants  and  the  costs  of  such  items  charged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's plants.  For  example,  it  could  get  information  as  to  such  varia- 
tions in  the  costs  of  alumina,  but  it  could  not  get  information,  without  Alcoa's 
consent,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  those  costs  even  though  they  were  deter- 
mined in  substantial  part  by  the  price  which  Alcoa  might  itself  decide  to  charge 
for  the  bauxite  whicii  it  sold  as  the  raw  material  of  the  alumina.  Without 
such  information,  the  Government  would  actually  be  without  any  protection. 
This  is  another  instance  of  subordination  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
this  apparently  omnipotent  company. 

3.  The  price  provisions  of  the  contract  seem  to  me  to  place  upon  the  Govern- 
ment a  heavy  and  inidesirable  burden.  The  contract  provides  that  "each  grade 
and  form  of  aluminum  produced  by  Alcoa  in  the  leased  smelting  plants  and  in 
the  owned  smelting  plants  *  *  *  tjhall  be  sold  by  Alcoa  upon  the  same 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions."  Like  the  production-control  provisions  of  the 
contract,  this  provision  effectively  would  tie  the  Government  to  Alcoa's  monopo- 
listic price  policy.  Together  with  the  production-control  provisions,  it  would 
complete  the  job  of  making  the  Government  a  party  to  this  monopoly's  historic 
low-production,  high-i)rice  policy. 

As  a  result  of  this  price-maintenance  policy,  it  seems  unlikely  that  "unrea- 
sonable profits"  could  be  avoided  under  this  agreement.  For  example,  the 
proposed  smelting  plant  in  the  Bonneville  area  would  have  a  productive  capac- 
ity of  approximately  00.000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  per  annum.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  cost  of  producing  aluminum  from  alumina  does  not  exceed 
10  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  by  the  studies  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
profit  of  5  cents  per  poimd  of  aluminum  would  result  from  a  price  of  15  cents 
per  pound.  The  operations  of  the  Northwest  plant  would  therefore  yield  a 
total  profit  of  approximately  $4..")00.000  per  annum.  This  seems  an  extraordi- 
nary rate  of  return  on  an  investment  in  the  Northwest  plant  which  probably 
would  not  exceed  $12,000,000. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  criticism  to  point  out  that  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  would  receive  85  percent  of  the  net  profit. 
Aside  from  the  great  and  general  benefits  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  its 
defense  efforts  which  would  result  from  the  availability  of  aluminum  at  a 
reasonable  price,  the  maintenance  of  an  unwarrantably  high  price  on  a  pig 
aluminum  would  result  in  a  severe  and  direct  financial  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment.    "Virtually  all  of  the  pig  aluminum  produced  in  the  next  few  years  is 
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intended  to  be  bought  by  contractors  whose  finished  products  will  be  sold  to 
the  Government  for  national  defense.  The  cost  of  the  pig  aluminum  will  be 
pyramided  several  times  before  it  is  paid  for  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase 
price  of  the  finished  product.  The  cost  of  a  bomber  will  include  not  merely  the 
15  cents  per  pound  for  pig  aluminum,  but  also  the  charges  which  will  have 
been  loaded  onto  this  original  cost  of  pig  aluminum  by  the  several  successive 
processors  and  handlers  of  this  material. 

It  is  true  that  the  contract  contains  a  provision  by  which  Defense  Plant 
might  cancel  if  it  believed  that  the  profits  of  the  operation  were  unreasonable 
and  if  it  and  Alcoa  were  unable  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  for  adjusting  the 
price.  This  protection,  however,  is  illusory.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  Gov- 
ernment's right  to  cancel  would  be  more  theoretical  than  real.  In  addition, 
by  restricting  production  pursuant  to  the  contract  and  thereby  increasing  iinit 
costs,  Alcoa  could  reduce  profits  to  a  level  which  appeared  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  Government's  investment.  The  price  might  nevertheless  be  too  high, 
judged  in  light  of  a  reasonably  increased  rate  of  production.  More  than  this, 
it  is  possible  that  the  profits  under  the  contract  might  not  appear  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, but  the  price  might  be  too  high  because  Alcoa  was  making  excessive 
profits  on  various  phases  of  the  operations  into  which  the  Government  could 
not  inquire  under  this  contract. 

4.  The  profit  which  Alcoa  would  realize  for  operation  of  the  plants  under 
this  contract  seems  to  be  exceedingly  generous.  Alcoa  would  make  no  invest- 
ment in  these  plants.  All  costs  are  underwritten  by  the  Government,  and 
Alcoa  is  guaranteed  against  loss  on  any  of  the  units.  Alcoa  would  receive 
15  percent  of  the  net  profits  of  each  plant.  Taking  the  figures  cited  above  with 
respect  to  the  Bonneville  plant  alone,  we  find  that  this  15  percent  might  amount 
to  $675,000  per  year  as  Alcoa's  share.  In  connection  with  this,  it  must  be 
noted  that  Alcoa  might  include  as  an  expense  of  operation  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  a  quarter  cent  per  pound  of  Alcoa's  "overhead"  which  could  be  specifically 
allocated  to  operation  of  the  leased  plants,  and  a  further  sum  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound  as  additional  "overhead."  To  this  must  be  added  Alcoa's  profit  on 
bauxite  or  alumina,  which  it  would  sell  to  the  enterprise.  It  seems  conserva- 
tive to  estimate  that  Alcoa's  total  profit,  free  and  clear  of  all  expenses,  on 
the  operation  of  the  Bonneville  plant  alone  would  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  each  year.  This  seems  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Alcoa  would  make  no  investment  of  its  own,  would  be  fully  protected  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  against  all  risks,  would  be  made  secure  in  the 
monopolistic  operation  of  its  own  plants,  and  would  receive  large  profits  for  its 
operations  covered  by  the  contract.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  contract  provides  that  taxes  are  to  be  charged  as  operaing  expenses 
so  as  to  guarantee  to  Alcoa  that  it  would  receive  its  15  percent  of  the  net 
profits  over  and  above  income  taxes,  and  possibly  excess-profits  taxes. 

5.  Defense  Plant  Corporation's  prospective  profits  seem  equally  startling. 
If  the  plant  in  the  Bonneville  area  should  make  an  annual  profit  of  $4,500,000 
per  annum.  Defense  Plant's  share  would  be  85  percent,  or  $3,825,000  per  year 
on  an  investment  which  probably  would  not  exceed  $12,000,000.  I  have  always 
admired  your  ability  to  protect  the  particular  interest  of  the  Government  which 
you  represented. 

Indeed  I  had  looked  forward  to  your  negotiating  these  contracts  because  of 
your  unique  talents  in  this  field.  For  this  reason  I  am  particularly  chagrined 
to  find  that  you  have  narrowed  the  field  of  your  representation  to  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  alone,  instead  of  negotiating  this  contract  with  a  view  to 
protecting  all  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  that  would  be  affected  thereby. 
Insead  of  making  this  contract  upon  a  basis  which  would  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  aluminum  at  a  reasonable  price  to  meet  the  Government's  needs 
you  have  made  the  Defense  Plant  Coi-poration  a  partner  in  the  enterprise 
and  a  participant  in  the  toll  which  it  exacts  from  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  from  the  people. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  you  to  keep  me  currently  informed  of  negotiations 
with  respect  to  contracts  in  which  I  have  an  interest  because  of  my  oflicial 
responsibilities.  Now  I  am  again  presented  with  a  contract  which  has  been 
fully  negotiated.  This  time,  in  fact,  I  am  advised  of  a  contract  which  has 
been  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  and  which  contemiilates  that  I  agree  to 
furnish  a  huge  block  of  electric  power  from  the  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
projects. 

Mr.  Davis,  president  of  Alcoa,  came  to  see  me  some  time  ago  with  Mr. 
Bernard   Baruch   and  assured  me  that  he  would   be  willing  to  enter   into   a 


I 
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contract  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  I  think  that  an  arrangement  could 
have  been  worked  out  here  which  in  addition  to  protecting  the  Government's 
financial  interest  in  the  plants  would  have  assured  operation  of  the  plants 
during  the  defense  emergency  upon  reasonable  and  fair  terms  so  as  to  produce 
appropriate  quantities  of  aluminum  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices;  which  would 
not  have  made  the  Govei'nment  a  party  to  a  monopolistic  arrangement :  and 
which  would  have  provided  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  Government  from 
time  to  time  to  make  such  provision  for  the  operation  of  its  plants  as  the 
circumstances  demanded. 

Surely  these  are  not  unreasonable  standards.  But  now  after  many  months 
of  labor  by  the  Ofiice  of  Production  Management  and  your  organization,  and 
after  delays  which  have  seriously  retarded  the  defense  effort,  you  have  put 
in  front  of  me  peremptorily  a  document  which  irrevocably  commits  this  Gov- 
ernment to  an  arrangement  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  in  its  interest.  I 
have  done  all  that  I  can  to  speed  the  production  of  aluminum.  I  protested  the 
inadequate  estimates  which  were  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  defense 
program. 

Some  months  ago  I  urged  that  the  necessary  equipment  be  ordered  without 
waiting  for  these  negotiations  to  be  concluded,  but  this  has  not  been  done,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Our  engineers  and  lawyers  have  worked  out  plans  for  sup- 
plying the  needed  power  so  far  as  could  be  done  without  information  which 
was  not  available  to  them.  They  have  also  been  in  continual  communication 
with  oflBcials  of  your  organization  in  an  attempt  to  clear  away  as  many  de- 
tails as  possible.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  every  day  of  delay 
is  a  boon  to  the  enemies  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  now  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  being  a  party  to  this  transaction  which 
I  regard  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of 
supplying  power  for  one  of  the  plants  or  of  volume  contributing  to  the  terrible 
and  unwarranted  delay  which  has  already  occurred.  I  do  not  have  authority 
to  negotiate  these  contracts.  That  authority  is  vested  in  you.  I  cannot  cause 
plants  to  be  built  nor  can  I  produce  aluminum.  But  I  do  have  the  right  to 
decline  to  require  Bonneville  to  supply  power  for  the  Northwest  plant  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  that  I  regard  as  unconscionable  and  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  Moreover,  I  have  an  aflarniative  duty  to  perform  for 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  in  whose  interest  and  for  whose  benefit  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams  have  been  built. 

However,  we  are  in  a  period  of  great  emergency  which  requires  us  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  build  for  our  own  defense  and  in  order  that  England  may 
not  lack  war  materials.  Frankly,  I  would  be  reflecting  upon  your  intelligence  if 
I  supposed  for  a  minute  that  you  did  not  have  in  mind  the  dilemma  in  which 
I  would  find  myself  when  the  demand  was  made  upon  me  to  sign  on  the  dotted 
line  an  onerous  and  unconscionable  contract  or  run  the  risk  of  possible  condem- 
nation by  the  luithinking  for  not  having  done  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  predicted  that  your  refusal  even  to  let  me  know  what 
terms  were  under  consideration  between  you  and  Alcoa  was  for  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  forcing  my  hand  into  the  signing  of  a  contract  that  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

During  the  days  since  you  announced  the  Alcoa  contract  as  a  fait  accompli  I 
have  done  little  else  than  ponder  where  my  duty  lies.  If  I  were  to  give  a  final 
and  definite  answer  today  I  would  have  to  say  to  you  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  I  negotiate  with  Alcoa  under  the  terms  of  this  damnable  contract. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clearly  and  I  require  time  for  further  thought. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  reluctantly  and  under  protest  I  have  advised  Dr. 
Raver  to  send  to  Washington  representatives  of  the  Bonneville  Administration  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  a  possible  contract  for  power  with  representatives  of  Alcoa. 
This  will  be  done  next  week.  I  am  doing  this  because  if  in  the  end  I  shall  decide 
that  after  all  the  entire  responsibility  is  yours  for  this  contract,  and  not  mine, 
and  accordingly  shall  see  to  it  that  a  block  of  power  is  allocated  to  Alcoa,  I  will 
not  be  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the  reckless  and  unnecessary  waste  of  time, 
responsibility  for  which  must  be  shared  principally  by  O.  P.  M.  and  Alcoa,  but  to 
some  degree  by  yourself. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Government  could  have  made  a  satisfactory  contact 
with  Alcoa  if  it  had  been  represented  by  one  who  had  the  will  to  make  such  a 
contract.     And  you  could  have  done  this  better  than  anyone  I  know  of. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Intei-ior. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  DATA 

The  following  documents  are  included  in  the  record  in  relation  to 
the  testimon}'  of  Richard  J.  Gray,  supra,  page  2577. 

Building  and  Construction  Tbadks  Department, 

AME2JICAN  Federation  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  27,  191,1. 
Hon.  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  As  per  the  request  of  Attorney  Hugh  Fulton,  please  find 
enclosed  the  membership  records  of  the  building  trade  workers  aflSIiated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  taken  from  the  records  of  that  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  above  you  will  no  doubt  recall  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis 
in  his  testimony  referred  to  a  defense  project  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  in  which  he 
stated,  as  near  as  I  can  recall,  that  he  had  been  advised  by  a  representative  of 
the  contractor  that  the  only  reason  he  was  operating  that  job  closed  shop  was 
that  under  the  stabilization  agreement  he,  the  contractor,  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

Upon  learning  the  name  of  the  contractor  I  requested  information  from  him 
and  received  the  following  telegram  addressed  to  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.     Attention,  Mr.  Gray : 

"Requested  information  relative  to  my  agreement  with  your  organization 
Camp  Chaffee.  Wi-sh  to  say  this  working  agreement  was  made  voluntarily  after 
careful  consideration  with  no  coercion  by  outside  sources  of  any  kind.  Signed 
A.  Farnell  Blair  Contractor  Kissell." 

I  might  state  that  the  A.  Farnell  Blair  Company  has  been  employing  American 
Federation  of  Labor  building  tradesmen,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  past  five  years. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courteous  hearing  granted  me  before  your  Committee. 
I  am 

Respectfully  yours. 

Richard  J.  Gray.  Acting  President. 

Enc. 
RJG/s 

Table  of  menibershiij  of  internationals  affiliated  with  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Dept. 


1939 

1941 

Asbestos  Workers.     . 

4,000 

29,000 

05, 000 

300, 000 

200,  300 

10,  200 

70.  800 

5,000 

39,  500 
8,100 

154,  400 

5,500 

100,  200 

10,400 

40,  000 
4,000 

20, 000 

4,100 

350,  000 

4,000 

Boiler  Makers 

42,  600 

Bricklayers  ...  . 

65,  000 

Carpenters .  ._ 

300,  noo 

Electrical  Workers...  ... 

201, 000 

Elevator  Constructors.  .  _    . 

10,  220 

Engineers .                                                                 

80, 000 

Granite  Cutters _  .                                              .  

5,  000 

Iron  Workers .  _                _        ...        .    

52,  000 

Lathers.. .  _ 

8,  100 

Laborers 

183,  700 

Marble  Polishers 

5,500 

Painters 

104, 900 

Plasterers 

21,  200 

Plumbers 

4.5,  400 

Roofers 

4,400 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

20,  000 

Stone  Cutters 

4,  100 

Teamsters 

408,  300 

Total  Membership 

1, 429,  500 

1,  565,  420 
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The  following  document  is  included  in  the  record  in  connection  Avith 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  supra,  page  2544. 

Program  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Affili- 
ated With  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Washington,  D.  C. 

introduction 

Billions  of  dollars  liiid  millions  of  men  have  been  kept  idle  because  of  failure 
of  the  construction  industry  to  revive.  Once  the  biggest  industry  in  the  nation, 
employing  more  workers  than  any  other,  construction  has  lagged  sadly  in  the 
recovery  march. 

Every  effort  thus  far  made,  including  government  "pump-priming",  has  not 
served  to  bring  construction  to  the  $10.06o,00O,00O-a-year  level  it  had  prior  to  the 
depression.  Here,  in  lai-ge  measure,  lies  an  explanation  of  America's  failure  to 
get  back  to  prosperity. 

This  pamphlet  tells  the  story  of  wliat  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
is  doing  on  behalf  of  everyone  concerned  in  this  industry — workers,  employers 
and  the  public.  It  is  noteworthy  that  industries  organized  by  the  CIO  on  an 
industrial  union  basis  have  forged  ahead. 

Construction  is  the  only  leally  major  industry  in  America  that  is  still  limping 
along  on  craft  union  principles.  The  modern  form  of  industrial  union  sponsored 
by  the  CIO  offers  many  advantages  to  construction  and  will  greatly  assist  the 
industry  to  take  its  pmpcr  i)lace  in  the  vanguard  of  America's  industries. 

ON^:    CMON 

One  union  for  one  industry  is  the  CIO  policy  that  has  won  millions  in  wage 
increases  and  improved  working  conditions  for  4,000.000  woi-kers  in  America's 
basic  industries. 

Industrial  luiions  afliiiatcd  with  the  <"10  iiave  organized  for  the  first  time  the 
giant  industries  like  steel  and  autos — .something  craft  unions  were  never  able  to 
do. 

Advantages  of  the  industrial  form  of  labor  organization  are  not  all  on  the 
side  of  labor.  The  nation's  biggest  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  one  union 
representing  all  their  workers. 

Only  when  there  is  e<iuality  of  l»argaining  power  witli  mutual  respect  and 
responsibility  can  orderly  relationships  be  maintained.  This  goal  is  best 
achieved  for  the  good  of  all  when  thert'  is  one  strong  union  in  one  industry. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

That  the  industrial  niiion  lias  many  striking  advantages  for  construction  has 
long  been  I'ecognizcd  by  autiiorities  on  that  industry. 

Government  otiicials  have  recently  i-ecognized  jurisdictional  strikes  and  other 
craft  union  abuses  as  a  major  factor  in  retarding  tlie  construction  industry.  A 
recent  report  of  the  National  Resources  Conunittee  pointed  to  "vertical  integra- 
tion of  the  industry"  as  the  answer  to  its  most  vexing  problems. 

The  nation's  outstanding  scholar  in  this  field.  Dr.  William  Haber.  after  an 
exhaustive  review  of  futile  craft  union  efforts  to  end  t)ic  plague  of  jurisdictional 
disputes,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  .some  form  of  industrial  union  is  the  only 
way  out.  He  said :  "All  efforts  discussed  thus  far  to  solve  jurisdictional  disputes 
overlook  a  fundamental  difficulty.  Jurisdictional  disputes  occur  because  more 
than  one  union  claims  control  over  a  particular  type  of  work.  The  obvious  remedy 
is  to  have  one  union  inclusive  enough  to  control  all  the  work  in  its  trade. 

"Fewer  unions  in  the  industry  would  prevent  overlapping  of  trades. 
The  method  of  achieving  it  is  amalgamation,  first  of  related  trades,  and 
then  on  a  wider  basis  leading  to  some  form  of  industrial  union." 

This  was  written  long  prior  to  establishment  on  August  1.  1939,  of  the  United 
Construction  Workers  Organizing  Conunittee  which  has  now  offered  for  the  first 
time  the  "obvious  remedy"  that  Dr.  Haber  and  other  authorities  have  long 
iidvocated.  Employers  in  the  industry,  Dr.  Haber  added,  themselves  would  wel- 
come this  type  of  union. 
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employer's  viewpoint 

Editorials  apijearing  in  recent  issues  of  important  trade  periodicals  indicate 
widespread  employer  sentiment  for  the  CIO  program. 

"Now  the  establishment  of  a  building  industrial  union,"  says  Engi- 
neering News-Record,  "holds  out  a  challenge  to  the  old  system.  For 
clear  perspective,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  industry  or  job  organi- 
zation is  already  practiced  to  some  extent,  as  in  compressed  air  work, 
and  on  some  individual  jobs  where  labor  itself  recognized  that  the 
craft  differentiation  was  inefficient. 

"But  a  like  conclusion  applies  to  the  organization  set-up  of  many 
other  construction  jobs,  where  the  craft  system  stands  in  the  way  of 
coordination  and  progress  and  is  against  the  interests  of  the  worker 
himself.  Such  conditions  plainly  favor  the  growth  of  an  industry- 
union  sy.stem." 

Experience  with  a  CIO  union  on  one  important  construction  job  led  the  Engi- 
neering News-Record  to  editorialize  many  months  ago  : 

"Labor  organization  of  a  type  new  to  heavy  construction  has  been  in 
successful  operation  on  the  Baltimore  water  tunnel  for  a  year  past. 
The  tunnel  men  are  combined  in  an  industrial  union  in  which  all  em- 
ployees rate  as  tunnel  workers  and  not  as  craftsmen  of  this  or  that 
special  kind.  Tlie  system  contrasts  sharply  with  the  craft  unionism  that 
prevails  in  building  work  and  is  now  seeking  to  enter  heavy  construc- 
tion. 

"Under  the  Baltimore  plan,  any  workman  can  be  put  to  another  kind 
of  work  within  his  capabilities.  The  employer  gains  flexibility  and 
efficiency  and  avoids  delay  ;  the  worker  gains  a  continuity  of  employment 
not  attained  under  the  craft  system,  since  he  is  not  out  of  a  job  when 
one  particular  operation  comes  to  a  stop.  The  drill  runner  or  pipe  man 
may  turn  to  form  building,  the  mucker  to  track  work,  without  inten*up- 
tion  of  employment. 

"By  permitting  the  use  of  workmen  at  any  task  they  are  capable  of 
performing,  the  system  furthers  the  training  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
thus  aids  in  relieving  the  potential  shortage  of  experienced  constniction 
labor.  It  also  offers  the  opportunity  of  discovering  hidden  talent  which 
construction  will  need  in  the  near  future. 

"The  plan  effectively  does  away  with  some  of  the  difficulties  of  craft  union  oper- 
ation in  heavy  construction.  An  all-around  working  force  of  minimum  size  can 
be  built  up  and  kept  in  action,  and  the  job  does  not  have  to  be  loaded  unnecessarily 
with  high-priced  mechanics  who  work  only  a  small  part  of  the  time.  Jurisdic- 
tional troubles  vanish,  for  there  are  no  jurisdictions." 

THREE  BUGABOOS 

Three  major  bugaboos  of  the  construction  industry  for  which  the  industrial 
union  offers  the  only  effective  answer  are :  Jurisdictional  disputes,  high  building 
costs,  and  irregular  employment. 

Entire  blame  for  the  first  of  these  evils  rests  squarely  on  the  outworn  craft  labor 
unions,  while  they  must  share  partial  responsibility  for  the  other  two. 

Victims  of  the  outworn  craft  union  setup  are  the  workers,  employers,  and  the 
public — everyone  concerned  with  construction.  This  industry,  once  the  biggest  in 
America,  still  lags  far  behind  in  the  recovery  parade.  Why?  Is  not  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  one  major  industry  still  creeping  along  on  craft  union  principles  of  major 
significance? 

labor's  stake 

Over  one-third  of  all  persons  who  have  been  steadily  jobless  since  1929  belong 
to  the  construction  industry.  Yet  this  industry  was  in  1929  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer of  labor  in  the  country.  Nearly  3,000,000  workers  were  attached  to  the 
linildiiig  industry  at  its  peak.  Today,  there  remain  over  1,000,000  miemployed 
building-trades  men. 

Another  symptom  of  the  failure  of  the  craft  union  system  is  the  fact  that  pro- 
portionately more  union  men  are  without  jobs  in  construction  than  non-union  men. 
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This  demonstrates  the  inability  of  the  craft  union  to  put  its  members  to  work  even 
while  non-members  are  being  hired  as  construction  revives. 

Even  those  union  workers  classed  among  the  employed  actually  work  but  part 
of  the  time.  Official  figures  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  union  members  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  unemployed. 

Wages  of  the  craft  union  members  compare  unfavorably  with  those  obtained  by 
C  I.  O.  members  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Yearly  incomes  of  construction 
workers  are  "lower  than  the  annual  earnings  of  similarly  qualified  workers 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries." 

On  any  fair  basis  of  comparison,  notwithstanding  seemingly  high  hourly  rates, 
construction  workers  are  grossly  underpaid  when  their  income  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  checked  against  that  received  by  other  less  skilled  workei-s.  The  1935 
Census  of  the  construction  industry  showed  the  average  annual  wage  to  be 
$1,149,  but  an  adjusted  average  based  on  the  annual  payroll  divided  by  the  peak 
number  of  workers  amounted  to  $868.  This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  these  workers  are  classetl  as  skilled  mechanics. 

Widespread  unemployment,  or  at  best  partial  employment,  and  low  annual  earn- 
ings are  two  of  the  major  evils  of  the  construction  industry  so  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned.  But  there  is  a  third  even  more  basic  evil  resulting  from  the 
obsolete  craft  union  system. 

TWO-THIRDS  NON-UNION 

Among  the  nation's  important  industries  building  construction  is  one  of  the  most 
poorly  organized. 

Of  nearly  3,000,000  workers  available  for  employment  in  construction  far  less 
than  1,000,000  are  members  of  unions.  If  union  officials,  city  employees,  mainte- 
nance men  in  factories,  apartment  houses  and  hotels  and  others  holding  union 
cards  are  excluded,  it  becomes  apparent  there  are  only  about  500,000  union  mem- 
bers actually  working  at  their  trades. 

This  striking  failure  of  craft  unions  to  do  the  organizing  job  in  the  construction 
industry  contrasts  sharply  with  the  high  degree  of  unionization  in  the  mass  indus- 
tries where  the  C.  I.  O.  is  dominant.  Official  U.  S.  Labor  Department  figures  list 
among  the  most  highly  organized  industries  the  mass  industries  where  C.  I.  O. 
unions  have  contracts. 

Large  segments  of  the  construction  industry  are  almost  entirely  outside  the 
imion  fold.  Residential  construction  is  done  almost  entirely  by  non-union  labor, 
or  by  union  members  working  at  non-iuiion  rates.  Most  of  the  heavy  construction, 
such  as  roads,  dams,  railroads,  aqueducts,  etc.,  are  on  an  open-shop  basis.  Were 
it  not  for  the  building  program  of  the  government,  craft  unions  would  put  up  but 
a  small  fraction  of  America's  buildings. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  even  where  union  contracts  exist  there  is 
widespread  violation  of  their  terms.  Secret  agreements  are  common  between 
craft  officials  and  contractors  to  evade  or  ignore  luiion  conditions.  Workers  are 
often  forced  to  ''kickback"  a  share  of  their  pay,  an  illegal  device  intended  to  conceal 
from  authorities  what  the  men  are  actually  drawing. 

NO.    1    INDUSTRY 

Only  a  few  years  ago  construction  was  America's  No.  1  industry. 

Nearly  one-sixth  (15  per  cent)  of  all  the  products  of  American  industry  went 
into  construction  between  1919  and  1935.  There  is  no  other  industry  that  comes 
anywhere  nenr  being  that  big. 

In  1929  actual  construction  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $10,000,000,000  ac- 
counted for  4  per  cent  of  the  nntional  income  that  year.  Every  yenr  from  1924 
through  1920  alunit  $10,000,000,OtX)  went  into  construction.  In  1933  this  figure 
fell  to  slightly  over  .$2.0(MX000,(X»0.  It  employed  far  more  than  any  other  industry 
or  about  5'/j  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  earners  in  industry. 

The  story  of  construction  since  those  lush  days  has  been  one  of  sharp  decline 
and  slow,  erratic  upward  movemont.  It  has  never  kept  pace  in  the  recovery 
parade.  As  compared  with  the  4  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  income  which 
construction  itself  contributed  in  1929.  it  fell  to  about  ly.  per  cent  between  1933 
and  1935. 

Here,  in  large  measure,  lies  an  explanation  of  America's  failure  to  get  back 
to  prosperity.    Millions  of  workers  and  hundreds  of  industrial  plants  dependent 
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on  construction  have  been  entirely  or  partially  idle  because  of  failure  of  con- 
struction to  regain  its  former  position  in  our  internal  economy. 

The  lag  in  construction,  especially  home-building,  has  been  notorious.  Govern- 
ment building  with  public  funds  has  not  so  far  "primed  the  pump."  In  fact,  all 
the  government  building  has  not  brought  construction  to  the  volume  it  had  prior 
to  the  depression. 

For  every  slum  cleared  away  by  the  government,  five  new  ones  are  coming  into 
existence  today.  America  needs  1,000,000  new  homes  a  year  simply  to  keep 
abreast  of  demand. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  industries  that  feed  construction  and  constniction  itself 
were  laggards  in  the  upward  movement  that  took  place  in  the  mass  industries 
organized  by  the  CIO.  America's  No.  1  industry  has  also  been  its  No.  1  problem 
child. 

WHOSE  FAULT? 

Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  construction  to  revive  must  be  shared  by  every 
factor  in  the  industry. 

This  includes  producers  and  distributors  of  building  materials,  whose  price- 
gouging  practices  nipped  a  promising  upward  swing  in  1937,  contractors,  whose 
collusive  practices  have  been  widely  publicized  recently,  craft  labor  leaders,  and 
even  city  building  codes. 

Restraints  carried  on  by  these  various  elements  in  construction  keep  building 
costs  unduly  high.    This  means  fewer  jobs  for  construction  workers. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  without  the  active  connivance  of  craft  union  leaders 
these  devices  could  never  have  been  effective.  Labor  was  looked  to  as  the 
enforcer  of  these  often  illegal  programs  of  restraint.  By  refusing  to  supply 
materials  or  labor  to  any  builder  who  didn't  "go  along"  the  craft  leaders  were 
able  to  keep  them  in  line. 

Thus,  the  craft  leaders  have  been  equally  guilty  with  certain  unscrupulous 
interests  who  sought  their  own  selfish  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  industry. 
That  these  practices  have  actually  caused  a  lag  in  construction,  and  therefore 
less  jobs  for  union  members,  is  proof  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  craft  unions. 

Simply  to  list  the  many  restraints  would  require  several  pages.  Some  of  those 
of  which  craft  leaders  have  been  guilty  are :  Refusal  to  use  new  and  less  costly 
materials;  refusal  to  use  any  material  not  bought  through  favored  dealers  in 
price-fixing  combines ;  jurisdictional  disputes  and  failure  to  meet  modern  technics. 

It  shovild  be  especially  noted  that  none  of  these  practices  have  any  relation 
to  legitimate  union  aims  to  limit  the  length  of  the  work-day,  establish  reasonable 
minimum  wages,  or  fair  working  conditions.  Union  members  are  among  the 
principal  victims  of  the  inability  of  construction  to  progress,  a  condition  to  which 
these  devices  contribute. 

A  NEW  DAY 

Entrance  of  the  CIO  means  a  new  day  for  the  construction  industry. 

The  CIO  has  a  very  definite  and  important  interest  in  the  construction  industry 
for  three  major  reasons:  (1)  It  proposes  to  carry  on  its  drive  to  "Organize  the 
Unorganized" ;  (2)  The  CIO  unions  in  the  mass  industries  produce  nearly  all 
the  materials  that  go  into  construction ;  (3)  The  4,000,000  CIO  members  face  a 
major  housing  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  when  the  industry  is  properly 
organized. 

This  three-sided  interest  of  the  CIO  contrasts  sharply  with  the  narrow  craft 
union  setup  which  concerns  itself  only  with  on-the-site  construction  work.  All 
phases  of  the  industry  from  the  raw  material  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  CIO.  The  CIO  program  marks  the  first  over-all  attack 
on  America's  building  problem. 

Advance  of  the  construction  industry  means  not  only  more  jobs  for  UCWOC 
members  but  also  dollars  and  cents  in  the  pockets  of  every  CIO  member.  For  it 
is  the  mass  industries  already  organized  by  the  CIO  that  will  benefit  from  a 
building  boom.  The  electrical  fixtures,  the*  lumber,  the  steel,  the  rubber,  the 
textiles,  the  hardware,  glass  and  so  on — all  these  construction  materials  are  the 
products  of  industries  solidly  organized  by  the  CIO.  And  CIO  miners  dig  the 
coal  that  heats  the  completed  house. 

Trade  divisions  in  the  construction  industry,  as  in  other  major  industries,  are 
vanishing  under  the  impact  of  new  methods.  Efforts  to  turn  back  the  tide  of 
technical    progress   are    futile.     Craft    union    officials    have    resisted    up-to-date 
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methods  and  have  kept  the  industry  torn  with  dissension  and  on  a  basis  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices.  EJach  new  technic  introduced  in  construction  has 
touched  ofC  another  jurisdictional  squabble  between  the  craft  unions. 

THE  CIO  PROGRAM 

The  program  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee  is  to 
organize  into  an  industrial  union  all  workers,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  national- 
ity or  classification  of  employment,  who  are  employed  in  and  around  construc- 
tion work.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  CIO  policy  of  one  union  from  one 
industry. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  an  industrial  union  is  the  elimination 
of  jurisdictional  disputes  that  plague  the  industry  and  cause  much  unemployment. 
The  UCWOC  grievance  machinery  provides  an  effective  way  of  settling  disputes 
without  stoppage  of  work.  When  all  the  workers  on  the  job  belong  to  the  same 
union  there  is  at  once  ended  a  major  cause  of  trouble — union  rivalry. 

Both  workers  and  contractors  are  better  off  under  an  industrial  union.  It 
offers  a  more  flexible  labor  force  that  permits  the  industry  to  take  advantage 
of  new  materials  and  improved  technics.  This  offers  an  opixtrtunity  for  lower 
building  costs  which  means  steadier  work  for  construction  workers.  Experience 
shows  CIO  contractors  are  underbidding  other  contractors  because  of  savings 
made  possible  by  elimination  of  needless  and  harmful  craft  union  restraints. 

The  UCWOC  simplifies  collective  bargaining  and  strengthens  the  workers' 
position.  United  into  one  organization,  the  workers  are  heard  with  greater 
respect  than  when  split  among  more  than  a  score  of  squabbling  craft  unions. 
The  industrial  union  eliminates  the  heavy  overhead  expense  of  a  craft  union 
bureaucracy  which  maintains  a  separate  set  of  ofl^icers  for  each  craft.  It  offers 
employers  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  a  single  responsible  organization  for 
all  workers. 

The  UCWOC  offers  workers  the  only  real  prospect  of  doing  the  job  of  organiz- 
ing the  industry  that  the  craft  unions  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  attempt. 
No  construction  workers  are  denied  membership  in  the  UCWOC  and  its  aggres- 
sive organizing  drive  embraces  every  aspect  of  the  industry,  including  residential 
and  heavy  construction.  In  this  effort  the  UCAVOC  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  CIO  which  is  the  dominant  labor  organization  in  all  the  key  industrial 
areas  of  America. 

Exorbitant  initiation  fees,  ranging  from  $25  to  $100,  $200  and  $300,  and  un- 
reasonably high  dues,  common  with  craft  unions  of  the  building  trades,  are  not 
permitted  in  the  CIO.  The  UCWOC  dues  are  $1.50  a  month  and  there  is  no 
initiation  fee.  Furthermore,  it  is  CIO  policy  to  give  all  union  members  equal 
status  and  treatment.  The  UCWOC  will  not  tolerate  Class  B  non-voting  member- 
ship. All  workers,  regardless  of  trade,  race,  creed  or  nationality  are  on  an  equal 
basis  in  the  UCWOC. 

The  UCWOC  stands  for  honesty  and  democracy  and  will  not  tolerate  kick- 
backs, collusion  in  price-rigging  schemes,  dictatorships,  or  racketeering  in  any 
form  among  its  membership,  officers  or  represent^' lives.  Its  only  aim  is  to  serve 
the  workers  and  the  industry.  The  long  trail  of  craft  imion  abuses  that  have 
been  exposed  time  and  time  again  are  definitely  at  an  end  as  the  CIO  enters 
the  construction  industry. 

Although  the  UCWOC  is  the  youngest  union  of  the  CIO  family  it  is  growing 
fast.  Since  its  establishment  by  the  CIO  Executive  Officers  August  1,  1939,  the 
UCWOC  has  chartered  local  unions  in  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the  union. 
A  large  staff  of  organizers  is  in  the  field  and  CIO  regional  officers,  state  and 
local  industrial  union  councils  and  affiliated  CIO  unions  arc  giving  valuable 
assistance.  Contracts  have  been  negotiated  with  scores  of  contractors  and  others 
are  being  signed  daily. 


The  following  document  is  included  in  the  record  in  connection 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Gray,  supra,  pages  2562  and  2578. 

Excerpt  From  Broadcast  of  FrLTOx  Lewis.  Jr.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
AND  WHN,  New  York  City  From  Station  WOL.  Washington.  D.  C,  Friday, 
October  17,  1941 

Now,  I  have  some  new  and  dramatic  developments  for  you,   tonight,   about 
government    defense   contracts.     You   remember   Case    Number    one — the   Navy 
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project  at  Piney  Point,  Mel.  Then,  several  weeks  ago,  the  Currier  Construction 
Company — low  bidder  by  431  thousand  dollars — on  300  houses  to  be  built  near 
Detroit,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  of  O.  P.  M.  to  have  that  low  bid 
thrown  out,  because  the  company  hired  C.  I.  O.  union  workers  instead  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Since  I  told  you  THAT  story  on  the  air,  the 
Truman  committee  of  the  Senate  has  begun  an   investigation  of  it. 

Tonight,  I  have  Case  Number  Three — which  I've  spent  more  than  a  week 
investigating  ....  so  here  goes : 

This  new  case  involves  a  huge,  new  cantonment,  known  as   Camp  Chafee, 

near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas a  15%  million  dollar  project,  employing  some 

12  thousand  construction  workers. 

The  contractor  who  is  building  that  cantonment  is  the  A.  Farnell  Blair  Com- 
pany, of  Decatur,  Georgia.  Work  began  early  in  September  ....  and  in  order 
to  clear  the  land  for  it,  some  15  hundred  farm  families  were  forced  to  move 
out  of  their  homes  and  give  up  their  farms.  The  government  has  to  go  through 
long  red  tape,  clearing  titles,   and  disposing  of  legal  formalities  before  these 

15  hundred  farm  families  can  be  paid  for  their  land and  the  farmers 

were  given  assurances,  at  the  time  their  land  was  condemned,  that  they  would 
be  given  jobs  on  the  construction  project,  which  would  tide  them  over  until  they 
could  get  their  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  September  19th,  an  advertisement  was  printed  in  the 
Fort  Smith  newspaper,  the  Tribune,  corroborating  that.  It  told  the  people 
of  the  community  to  apply  for  jobs  at  the  C.  I.  O.  headquarters,  the  American 

Federation   of  Labor  headquarters,    or   the    State   employment   agency 

which,  of  course,  means  an  open  shop  operation. 

Four  days  later,  on  September  23rd,  officials  of  the  construction  company 
announced  that  they  had  signed  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  ....  no  C.  I.  O.  woi'ker,  and  no  non-union  worker  would  be 
allowed  to  work  on  the  job. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  initiation  fees  ranging  from  $15  in 
the  case  of  common  laborers,  to  $50  for  carpenters,  and  even  higher  than  that 
for  highly  skilled  workers.  They  also  charged  dues  amounting  to  5  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  in  the  worker's  pay  envelope. 

The  farm  families,  who  belonged  to  no  union  at  all,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  workers, 
found  they  were  unable  to  get  work.  They're  stranded  in  the  community — the 
farmers  can't  get  their  money  from  the  government — and  they  can't  get  jobs 
on  the  government  construction  project  ....  and  yet,  in  the  meantime,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  pulling  thousands  of  workers  in  from 
points  as  much  as  several  hundred  miles  away,  putting  THEM  to  work  on  the 
project. 

At  the  same  time  the  closed  union  contract  was  signed,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Building  Trades  Unions  had  about  400  members  in  that  immediate 
area,  ready  to  work. 

Now,  in  order  to  find  out  why  the  Blair  Construction  Company  signed  this 
closed  shop  agreement  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — excluding  all  of 
those  other  individuals  from  getting  any  jobs  on  the  project — I've  done  some 
rather  extensive  and  very  careful  investigation. 

I  find  that  one  week  ago  today,  a  man  by  the  name  of  H.  M.  Thackrey,  who 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  made  the 
public  statement  that  the  O.  P.  M.,  under  Mr.  Hillman  has  an  agreement  witli 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  to  have  an  exclusive 
monopoly  on  all  government  contracts.  He  said  it  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  that  agreement,  for  the  company  to  hire  C.  I.  O.  workers,  or  non-union  labor. 

At  late  as  this  afternoon,  I  talked  by  long  distance  telephone  to  'Mr.  David 
Asch,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  entire  project  for  the  Blair  Construction  Com- 
pany, and  asked  him  why  this  contract  was  signed  ....  why  he  did  not  operate 
on  an  open-shop  basis.  Mr.  Asch  told  me  that  he  signed  the  contract  for  two 
reasons — 

First,  because  his  understanding  was  that  he  was  expected  by  the  Government 
to  allow  no  one  to  work  on  that  project,  except  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  unions.  He  said  that  specifications  he  got  from  the  government 
loft  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  on  THAT  score.  He  was  shown  an  agreement  between 
Mr.  Hillman  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  .  .  .  and  it  was  impossible  to 
do  otherwise. 

Second,  ho  said  that  his  company  has  other  government  construction  projects, 
on  whicli  thoy  use  A.  F.  of  L.  labor  .  .  .  and  hd  had  "reason  to  believe"  that  he 
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would  have  trouble  ou  THOSE  contracts,  unless  he  employed  only  A.  F.  of  L. 
Jabor  on  this  work  at  Camp  Chaffee. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  similar  story  to  the  one  that's  been  told  before  the  Truman 
Committee  of  the  Senate — that  this  agreement  DID  exist  between  Mr.  Hillman 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  .  .  .  and  that  unless  the  A.  F.  of  L.  con- 
tinued to  have  a  complete  exclusive  monopoly  on  all  government  construction  work, 
it  would  call  a  strike  on  all  government  construction  that  already  had  been  started. 

Now,  as  for  the  spot  news  on  this  situation,  tonight — here  it  is  .  .  . 

I  learned  late  this  afternoon,  that  since  I  first  gave  you  that  story  about  the 
Currier  case  in  Detroit,  the  War  Department  has  turned  things  upside  down,  with 
an  investigation.  They  have  learned  about  this  situation  at  Camp  Chaffee,  and 
while  the  Blair  Construction  Company  doesn't  know  about  it  yet,  special  investi- 
gators from  the  War  Department  here,  have  been  sent  to  Arkansas  .  .  .  and  they 
actually  have  been  there  on  the  scene,  at  Camp  Chaffee,  all  day  today. 

Far  more  important  than  that — regardless  of  what  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
labor  division  of  O.  P.  M.  may  say  about  this  being  government  labor  policy — the 
War  Department  has  sent  out  special  orders  to  all  representatives  in  the  field,  who 
have  any  connection  with  construction  jobs  or  contracts  .  .  .  and  those  orders  are 
that — so  far  as  War  Department  contracts  are  concerned — the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  does  NOT  have  any  monopoly  of  any  kind.  It  says  that  this  sup- 
posed agreement  between  Mr.  Hillman  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  barring  any  C.  I.  O.  worker,  or  non-union  worker  from 
employment  on  a  government  construction  job. 

And  it  says  that  the  government  cannot  discriminate  against  any  worker,  be- 
cause he  IS  or  is  NOT  a  member  of  any  particular  union. 

So  the  War  Department  refuses  to  accept  Mr.  Hillman's  policy  .  .  .  and  with 
these  developments  I've  told  you  about  at  Camp  Chaffee,  the  plot  becomes  thicker. 


The  following  document  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Sidney 
Hillman  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  supra,  page  2495. 

War  Dejpaktmknt,  May  10,  1941. 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman. 

Associate  Director  Oeneral,  Office  of  Product  ion  Manoffcment. 

'New  Social  Security  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De-\r  Mu.  Hillm.^n  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  summarizing  here- 
\\\{\\  our  discussion  on  May  9,  1941. 

LABOR  SITUATION  AT  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

There  are  in  the  Zone,  three  governmental  agencies — the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
the  Navy  Depnrtmeiit  and  the  War  Department — which  employ  building  construc- 
tion labor.  The  Navy  and  War  Departments  have  large  scale  operations  on  a 
Force  Account  basis  in  addition  to  their  great  volume  of  contract  work.  Prose- 
cution of  the  work  by  the  several  agencies  and  the  many  independent  con- 
tractors has  resulted  in  widely  varying  standards  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  Some  attempt  at  coordination  has  been  made  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Labor  Clearance  Board  to  prevent  unnecessary  transfers  from  one 
agency  to  another. 

Since  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  is  not  applicable  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Office  of  Production  Management  request  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  establish  by  fiat,  after  consultation  with  the  agencies 
involved — 

1.  A  uniform  wage  standard  for  each  classification  of  skilled  mechanics 
employed  in  the  Zone. 

2.  Unifoi-m  rates  of  wages  for  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day  and  on  Saturdays.  Sundays  and  holidays. 

3.  Uniform  standards  and  methods  for  recruiting  skilled  mechanics  from 
the  United  States. 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  preliminary  study  or  research 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  objectives  set  forth  above. 

OONTROL  OF  WAGE  RATES   DURING  LIFE  OF   JOB 

It  is  the  usual  custom  in  the  construction  industry  to  finish  a  sijecific  job  at 
the  wage  rates  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  job".     On  national  defense  con- 
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sti'uction  projects,  however,  it  is  becoming  the  practice  of  some  of  the  building 
trades  unions  or  groups  of  employees  to  demand  wage  increases  in  the  middle 
of  the  job.  These  demands  are  based  largely  on  new  agreements  but  in  some 
cases  are  made  when  no  agreement  between  employee  and  employer  groups  has 
been  reached. 

It  is  reconunended  that  the  Office  of  Production  Management  supplement  its 
labor  policy  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  wage  rates  prevailing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  job  shall  continue  until  its  completion,  and  that  new  agreements 
become  effective  only  on  new  jobs  started  or  new  contracts  signed  after  the  em- 
ployer-employee agreement  is  negotiated. 

PREMIUM    BATES   FOE    OVERTIME    AND    WOKK    ON    SATURDAYS,    SUNDAYS    AND    HOI0AYS 

The  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  an- 
nounced in  Miami  in  February  that  its  affiliated  International  Unions  had  agreed 
to  accept  payment  of  time  and  one  half  for  all  overtime  work  on  national  defense 
projects.  Actually  the  individual  unions  have  continued  to  demand  double  time 
in  those  areas  in  which  double  time  is  the  prevailing  practice  and  no  effort  has 
been  made  on  the  part  of  either  the  Building  Trades  Department  or  the  Inter- 
national Unions  to  enforce  the  time  and  one  half  provision  accepted  at  Miami. 

An  analysis  of  the  premium  rates  paid  on  construction  projects  supervised  by 
the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  is  attached  for  your  information. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  stipulation  in  House  Document  950,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  general  principles  governing  the  letting  of  defense  contracts,  includ- 
ing the  labor  policy  adopted  by  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  be 
amended.    The  pertinent  part  now  reads : 

"When  the  requirements  of  the  defense  program  make  it  necessary  to 
work  in  excess  of  these  hours,  or  where  work  is  required  on  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, or  holidays,  overtime  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  local 
recognized  practices." 

Recommendation  is  made  that  this  be  changed  to  read : 

"When  the  requirements  of  the  defense  program  make  it  necessary  to 
work  in  excess  of  these  hours,  or  where  work  is  required  on  Saturdays. 
Sundays  or  holidays,  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  one 
and  one  half  times  the  basic  rate." 

THE   CONTROL    WITHIN    REAS0NAB1:K    TJMITS.    OF    MIGRATION    OF    LABOR 

This  office  has  successfully  controlled  the  activities  of  those  contractors  under 
its  jurisdiction  who  were  attempting,  by  offers  of  increased  wages  or  other  induce- 
ments, to  employ  workers  of  other  contractors  in  the  same  or  adjacent  labor 
markets. 

The  following  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Morrin,  International  President  of  the 
Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers,  is  quoted  to  indicate  that  it 
is  the  practice,  also,  of  some  unions  to  encourage  the  migration  of  labor. 

"W  O  Cook  business  agent  Kankakee  Iron  Workers  Local  American  Bridge 
Company  on  national  defense  job  Curtiss  Wright  Plant  Columbus  Ohio  pay- 
ing double  time  for  all  overtime.  Working  ten  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week. 
Desire  to  have  six  riveting  gangs  and  some  raising  men  on  this  job.  Trans- 
portation and  traveling  time  paid  to  job.  In  two  weeks  will  need  three 
hundred  men  at  small  arms  plant  at  St.  Louis  paying  dollar  seventy  five 
per  hour  and  double  time  for  all  overtime.  Wire  answer.  Curtiss  Wright 
Plant  being  financed  by  RFC  subsidiary. 

(Signed)     J.  P.  Morrin,  President." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Office  of  Production  Management  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  discourage  such  activities. 

I  will  be  glad  to  place  the  facilities  of  this  office  at  your  disposal  to  assist  in 
brnigmg  the  recommendations  set  forth  above  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

For  flie  Quartermaster  General  : 
Sincerely  yours, 

Brehon  Somf:kvelt,. 
Br'Kjadier  Qcncral,  U.  t'^.  A.. 

Assistant. 
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The  following  document  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Sidney 
Hillman  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  supra,  page  2496. 

March  29,  1941. 
second  resolution 

Whereas,  There  have  been  many  newspaper  articles  of  criticism  and  con- 
demnation directed  at  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Organizations  of 
the  AFofL  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  permit  monies,  privilege  dues  and 
initiation  fees  on  defense  construction  projects. 

And  whereas.  This  volume  of  unfair  and  unjust  propaganda  is  a  reflection  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFofL,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  creating  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  our  organ- 
izations in  the  minds  of  the  general  public,  government  ofiicials  and  many 
members  of  Congress, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  any  of  our  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  employers  who  are  recognized  as  being  fair  to  organized  labor  secure 
contracts  for  the  Building  and  Construction  of  defense  projects. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  where  any  and  all  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  organizations  are  unable  to  supply  a  full  force  of  building  trades 
men  to  man  such  projects,  each  and  every  organization  affiliated  with  this 
department  agrees  that  such  union  employer  shall  be  privileged  to  employ 
other  than  members  of  the  various  Building  and  Construction  Trades  affiliated 
with  this  Department  until  such  time  as  the  various  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  Department  are  able  to  replace  these  non-union  men  with  members  of  their 
organizations  or  until  such  non-union  men  are  requested  to  become  members  of 
their  respective  unions. 

And  he  it  furtfier  resolved.  That  where  such  condition  exists  no  payment  of 
privileged  monies  shall  be  collected  under  any  circumstances:  no  initiation  fees 
or  other  union  obligations  shall  be  collected  from  these  non-union  men  except 
where  they  can  qualify  for  membership  and  have  been  requested  to  become 
members  of  their  respective  organizations  and  have  been  accepted. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  when  such  obligations  are  received  that  the 
initiation  fee  shall  be  the  minimum  possible  in  view  of  the  benefits  received  in 
such  organizations  and  that  reasonable  time  will  be  granted  for  the  payments 
of  such  initiation  fees. 


The  following  document  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Sidney 
Hillman  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  supra,  page  2511. 

October  81.  1941. 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman. 

Associate  Director  General,  Office  of  Production  Matwffement. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hillman  :  In  response  to  your  request  for  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  have  refused  to  work  on  pre- 
fabricated defense  housing  projects  or  on  defense  housing  consti-uction  using  pre- 
fabricated materials,  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  in  the  entire  record  of  defense 
housing  construction  there  is  no  single  instance  of  such  refusal.  This  has  been 
verified  and  fully  confirmed  by  labor  relations  directors  of  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  engaged  in  the  construction  of  defense  housing. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  you  have  mentioned,  defense  housing  of  prefabri- 
cated construction  has  been  built  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  following  agencies  and  in  the  following  communities : 
Federal  Works  Agency  :  San  Diego,  California  :  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  :  Charles- 
tion,  S.  C. :  Farm  Security  Administration :  Umatilla,  Stanfleld.  Oregon ;  and 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 

In  no  case  has  there  been  a  stoppage  of  work  because  of  the  use  of  prefabrication 
on  a  defense  housing  project  employing  our  membership.  Nor  has  prefabrication 
itself  ever  been  an  issue  involving  our  unions  in  any  labor  dispute  in  defense 
housing. 

Our  unions  have  protested  and  will  protest  the  low  wages  established  in  the 
production  of  building  materials  and  in  housing  construction,  whether  prefabri- 
cated or  not,  wherever  such  wages  are  unfair  and  substandard.  Our  unions  have 
protested  and  will  continue  to  protest  the  construction  of  any  housing  for  workers. 
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whether  prefabricated  or  not,  which  is  unsafe,  insanitary  and  detrimental  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  workers'  families.  Our  unions  have  not  offered  and  will  not 
oppose  prefabrlcation  as  such. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  building  Industry,  at  first  hand,  knows  that  a  vast 
number  of  new  materials  and  new  methods  has  been  introduced  into  our  industry 
in  recent  years.  Each  new  material  and  method  calls  for  displacements  and  read- 
justments which  are  sometimes  difficult  and  painful.  But  the  very  skyscrapers, 
large-scale  housing  structures,  streamlined  factory  buildings,  bridges  and  high- 
ways which  have  placed  our  country  ahead  of  any  other  in  technical  construction 
achievement  are  solid  and  conclusive  proof  that  union  labor  which  has  built  these 
structures  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  pioneers  of  true  technical  progress  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Geat, 

Acting  President. 


I 


The  following  document  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Sidney 
Hillman  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  supra,  page  2508. 

EESOLtniON 

Whereas:  That  the  Delegates  to  the  General  Council  of  Ford  Local  600  as- 
sembled speaking  for  90,000  Ford  Workers  of  the  U.  A.  W.  A.  of  the  River 
Rouge  Plant,  believe  in  a  solidified  and  United  Labor  Organization,  and 

Whereas :  The  jurisdicitional  disputes  which  have  recently  arisen  between 
some  of  the  C.  I.  O.  affiliates,  the  A.  F.  or  L.  Teamsters  Union  and  some  of 
the  Railroad  Brotherhood  are  not  calculated  to  help  promote  unity,  but  disruption, 
and 

Whereas :  If  the  organizers  and  representatives  of  these  various  organizations 
had  followed  the  principles  of  organizing  the  unorganized,  rather  than  resorting 
to  union  raiding  tactics,  these  disputes  would  never  have  arisen,  and 

Whereas:  We  believe  that  in  these  times  of  National  Emergency,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  already  called  for  national  unity  to  defeat 
Hitlerism,  that  the  efforts  of  Labor  in  the  U.  S.  A.  should  be  directed  towards 
fighting  the  enemies  of  democracy  and  the  foes  of  labor. 

Therefore  he  it  resolved:  TTiat  the  Delegates  to  the  General  Council  of  Ford 
Local  600  assembled  speaking  for  90,000  Ford  Workers  members  of  the  U.  A.  W. 
A.  condemn  all  sides  in  this  needless  quarrel,  and  urge  them  to  settle  their 
differences  around  the  conference  table,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Philip  Murray, 
National  C.  I.  O.  President,  and  that  our  Delegates  through  the  International 
Executive  Board  be  asked  to  present  this  resolution  to  the  coming  National 
Convention  of  the  C.  I.  O. 


The  following  document  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Sidney 
Hillman  in  connection  with  his  testimony,  supra,  page  2526. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  September  16] 

Resolution  passed  by  Chrysler  Local  U.  A.  W.— CIO 

"We  believe  that  a  united  labor  movement  in  the  jurisdictional  disputes  which 
have  recently  arisen  between  various  CIO  affiliates,  the  AFofL  Teamsters'  Union, 
and  some  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  are  not  calculated  to  create  unity  but 
disruption.  These  disputes  would  not  have  arisen  if  the  CIO  principle  of  or- 
ganizing the  unorganized  had  been  followed." 

The  resolution  continued — 

"Therefore,  be  it  thereby  resolved  that  we  go  on  record  condemning  all  sides 
in  this  dispute,  and  urge  them  to  settle  their  differences  at  the  conference  table." 

William  Marshall  resigned  as  President  of  Chrysler  No.  7.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  "either  the  CIO  or  AFofL  should  raid  jurisdictional  fields." 

One  of  the  CIO  affiliates  at  which  the  resolution  apparently  was  aimed,  was 
the  United  Construction  Workers,  which  has  announced  plans  to  sign  up  drivers 
in  defiance  of  the  AFofL  Teamsters'  Union.  It  was  believed  that  .support  for 
the  auto  workers  would  be  necessary  to  successful  construction  workers'  drive. 
Union  officials  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  condemned  all  sides,  hitting  also 
AFofL  unions  which  have  invaded  CIO  fields. 
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The  following  data  is  included  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  Nathan  Straus,  supra,  page  2646. 

Federal  Works  Agency, 
United  States  Housing  Authority, 

Washington,  November  5,  1941. 
Honorable  Habby  S.  Truman, 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  Investigating  the  National 

Defense  Program,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Truman  :  During  the  course  of  my  statement  before  your 
committee  last  Wednesday,  Senator  Hatch  requested  a  list  of  personnel  trans- 
ferred from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to  the  Federal  Works  Agenev 
staff. 

There  is  enclosed  a  list  of  employees  taken  from  USHA  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  since  September  1,  1940.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  each  case  the 
particular  employee  was  requested  by  name  and,  of  course,  in  each  case  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  recruit  a  new  employee  and  train  him  in  the  complex  and 
novel  field  of  public  housing.  Besides  the  employees  permanently  transferred, 
numerous  additional  professional  and  administrative  employees  have  been  re- 
quested by  FWA  for  assignments  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  several  months. 

The  list  does  not  include  any  employees  transferred  from  the  USHA  to  the 
FWA  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  nor  does  it  include 
people  who  were  on  furlough  with  us  or  were  about  to  be  furloughed  when 
transferred  to  FWA  or  one  of  its  agencies. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  interruptions  in  the  work  of  many  of  the  principal 
officers  of  this  Authority,  due  to  demands  on  their  time  by  FWA  in  connection 
with  the  defense  housing  activities  of  its  various  divisions. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Nathan  Straus,  Administrator. 

Employees  taken  from  USHA  since  September  1,  lOf/O 


•Little,  Roy  M 

•Colvin,  n.  Milton  .. 
Turner,  Burnett  C... 

Wegg,  Talbot 

letter,  George --, 

Hatensky,  Samuel 

Scheibel,  Emil 

Voigt,  riaymond  A.. 
Peterson,  I.  Emerich. 


Reese,  Stanley  C... 

♦Tesone.  Olivia  F 

•Graham,  John,  Jr.-. 

Rattner,  Raymond  . 

Riegi'l,  LeRoy  A 

•Stern,  Charles. 


Waldcnfels,  F_... 
Clair,  Clifford  R. 


Mitchell,  Mildred... 

•Ridpath,  Warren  H. 

Walton,  Cortlandt... 


Cooke,  Mary 

Hobbs,  Junius.. 

•Carr,  Robert  S 

Giflford.  Earl  W_ 

Steck,  Rose 

Antonson,  Gustaf 

SUls,  IdaB 

Brown,  Geraldine  G..- 

Elliott,  Nelle  F 

Hamilton,  Luella  H 

Jones,  Mary  E 

Ragland,  Sarah  M 

Rowe,  Selma.-. 

Watson,  Richard 

Bingham,  Kathleen  B. 


Principal  Land  Appraiser 

Principal  Attorney 

Principal  Architect 

Principal  Housing  Project  Planner 

Senior  Construction  Engineer 

Senior  Architect 

Senior  Construction  Engineer 

Housing  Manager  

Principal  Personnel  Training  &  Employee 
Relations  Technician. 

Architect 

Architect. 

Project  Planner 

Construction  Cost  Analyst 

Project  Planner 

Assistant  Director  of  Personnel  for  De- 
fense. 

Classification  Reviewer 

Associate  Housing  Management  Super- 
visor. 

Associate  Housing  Sociologist 

Associate  Housing  Management  Adviser 
Associate  Housing   Management  Super- 
visor. 

Assistant  Project  Planner 

Principal  Clerk 

Administrative  Assistant 

Senior  General  Mechanic 

Assistant  Clerk  Tj-pist..  

Assistant  Supply  Clerk 

Assistant  Clerk  Stenographer 

Assistant  Clerk  Stenographer 

Assistant  Clerk  Stenographer 

Assistant  Clerk  Stenographer 

Assistant  Clerk  Stenographer 

Senior  Stenographer 

Senior  Stenographer 

Assistant  Statistical  Clerk 

Senior  Typist 


$6,400 
5.600 
.5.600 
5.600 
5.400 
4,800 
4,600 
4,600 
4.200 

4.000 
4,000 
3,800 
3.800 
3,800 
3,800 

3.800 
3,200 

3,200 
3,200 
3.200 

2.700 
2,700 
2.600 
2.040 
1,740 
1.680 
1.680 
1,620 
1.620 
1,620 
1,620 
1.620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,560 


5/12/41 
2/1/41 

6/10/41 
12/28/40 

9/16/41 
5/8/41 

6/23/41 
3/4/41 

2/15/41 

7/29/41 
6/9/41 
9/20/41 
8/19/41 
5/12/41 
9/29/41 

8/8/41 
3/19/41 

4/7/41 
5/16/41 
2/23/41 

10/27/41 

9/1/41 

4/16/41 

4/15/41 

4/19/41 

6/15/41 

2/1/41 

3/10/41 

1/5/41 

10/8/41 

6/30/41 

.3/31/41 

3/7/41 

4/21/41 

11/28/40 


•Employees  now  on  detail  as  distinguished  from  others  who  have  been  transferred. 
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Employees  taken  from  USHA  since  September  1,  1940 — Continued 


Name 

Title 

Salary 

Left 
USHA 

rrrtrdftTi    Ttiith 

Junior  Stenographer _.  .-_ 

.$1,  560 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 

8/24/41 

Clarv  Ethel  M                    

Junior  Clerk  Stenographer 

5/20/41 

Gold,  Henry  L 

frondwin    Dorothv  L 

Junior  Mail,  File  Cleric .-  _ 

8/24/41 
7/2/41 

Junior  Clerk  Stenographer -_  ___ 

TTfirfon    Tiiiifi 

Junior  Clerk  Typist    ._ 

6/1/41 

TTnfFman    Vireinia 

Junior  Clerk  Stenographer..  ....     _..  ._ 

9/10/41 

Kins'    Rita  M 

Junior  Stenographer 

9/4/41 

Senior  Typist .  .  _ 

4/1/41 
9/25/41 

•O'Brvan   J    Rov 

Junior  Mail,  File  Clerk ._ 

Richards,  Ph vllis  E       

Senior  Typist 

Junior  Clerk  Typist..  _  .  _ 

4/28/41 

Sullivan   Hannah  N                          _  _ . 

9/,30/41 

Thompson,  Janice 

Junior  Stenographer 

10/27/41 

•Employees  now  on  detail  as  distinguished  from  others  who  have  been  transferred. 


The  following-  data  is  included  in  the  record  in  connection  with  the 
testimony  of  Charles  F.  Palmer,  supra,  pages  2383-2409. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  21, 194 L 
Hugh  A.  Fulton.  Esquire, 

Counsel  for  Truman  Cotmnittce, 

Room  160,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulton  :  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  October  8,  he  promised  to  obtain  and  submit  to  the  Committee  exact 
information  witli  respect  to  certain  questions. 

This  information  follows : 

1.  The  situation  at  North  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. — The  question  was  raised 
why  land  was  purchased  in  this  town  and  not  built  upon  even  though  the  site  is 
stated  to  be  convenient  to  the  Fore  River  Shipyards. 

The  Locality  Program  Report  for  the  Boston  area,  approved  November  29, 
1940,  provided  for  (a)  50  units  to  be  built  by  the  Navy  for  its  Reserve  Naval 
Base;  (b)  50  additional  units  for  the  same  purpose;  and  (c)  lOUO  units  to  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  Boston. 

The  Report  specifically  recommended  that  the  last  item  should  be  located  in 
Boston,  and  873  units  were  provided  by  the  purchase  of  the  Boston-USHA-aided 
project.  The  reasons  for  this  policy  were  stated  in  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony.  To 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  units  provided  and  those  required  by  the 
Locality  Program  Report,  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Report,  acquired  a  site  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  This 
evoked  a  protest  from  select-men  of  that  town  and  others,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  proposed  construction  was  not  appropriate  to  the  town  and  would  upset 
its  economy  after  the  emergency. 

At  this  time  it  was  recognized  that  occupancy  in  the  Boston  project  would  be 
spread  out  over  some  montlis  to  accord  with  the  hiring  schedule  of  the  shipyards. 
It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  further  action  in  Weymouth  should  be  de- 
ferred, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  accord  with  our 
recommended  progi-am.  Since  818  of  the  873  dwelling  units  of  the  Boston 
project  were  under  lease  on  October  15,  further  consideration  is  now  being 
given  to  use  of  the  Weymouth  site. 

2.  Methods  of  Determining  Rental  Schedules. — Enclosed  herewith  are  (a) 
JTiviHion  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  Procedures  in  the  Preparation  of 
Locality  Occupancy  Programs,  which  indicate  the  general  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem; {h)  Procedure  for  Including  Rents  in  Locality  Occupancy  Programs,  which 
includes  FWA  Statement  of  Policy  on  Rentals,  dated  September  26,  1941.  This 
statement  consists  of  a  revised  rental  schedule  for  housing  constructed  by 
FWA  under  tlie  Lanham  Act.  (c)  A  memorandum  of  previous  rental  schedules 
of  FWA  and  schedules  of  otiier  agencies. 
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3.  Methods  of  Tenant  Selection. — The  Coordinator's  approach  to  this  problem 
is  outlined  in  tlie  enclosure  listed  in  2  (a)  above.  In  addition,  there  is  enclosed 
herewith  an  outline  of  tenant  selection  methods  employed  by  each  of  the  follow- 
ing agencies:  Federal  Works  Agency,  United  States  Housing  Authority,  Navy, 
Army,  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  Maritime 
Commission. 

4.  Building  Codes  and  the  Standard  Government  Plumhing  Manual. —  (BMS-(i6, 
prepared  by  a  Sub-Committee  on  Plumbing  of  the  Central  Housing  Coimuittoe 
and  issued  November  22,  1940).  There  is  attached  herewith  a  brief  memorandum 
on  this  highly  important  subject,  which  will  serve  merely  to  point  the  problem 
and  to  mention  a  few  of  the  efforts  to  solve  it. 

.5.  Explanation  of  Lag  in  Occupancy. —  (o)  Housing  projects,  {h)  Temporary 
shelter. 

There  is  submitted  a  memorandum,  in  the  case  of  each  locality  with  resi)ect 
to  which  question  was  raised,  stating  the  reasons  why  occupancy  appears  to  be 
lagging.  It  can  be  stated  in  general  that  occupancy  in  most  of  these  localities 
has  increased  sharply  in  recent  weeks  in  tune  with  acceleration  of  employment 
schedules.  You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Palmer  stated  to  the  Committee  (and  to 
other  committees  concerned  with  housing)  that  in  most  cases  occupancy  lag  was 
caused  by  delay  in  anticipated  employment  schedules  in  the  defense  activities 
which  these  projects  were  designed  to  serve.  This  is  sharply  illustrated  in 
Orange,  Texas. 

In  this  locality,  the  picture  to  the  outside  observer  did  not  appear  encouraging. 
Since  August  30  the  shipyard  has  increased  its  force  by  1,3.50  men  to  a  total  of 
3,471),  and  it  is  expected  that  1,000  additional  workers  will  be  employed  during 
the  present  month.  This  has  been  immediately  reflected  in  occupancy,  the  dormi- 
tory occupancy  showing  an  increase  of  100  in  2  weeks.  The  projects  in  Orange 
now  show  the  following  occupancy  record,  and  additional  housing  has  been 
programmed : 


Navy  project 

FWA  project 

FSA  dormitory  project. 


Pro- 
grammed 


500 
200 
408 


Occupied 


403 
197 
236 


As  of  October  15,  a  summary  of  occupancy  shows  the  following: 

Navy  projects,  90%   Occupied. 
FWA-Army  projects,  65%  Occupied. 
FWA-Other  projects,  82%  Occupied. 
FSA  trailer  projects,  81%  Occupied. 
FSA  dormitory  projects,  60%  Occupied. 

6.  DcniountahJc  housing. — The  questi«m  was  raised  why  certain  projects  were 
constructed  in  the  conventional  manner,  although  the  Ooordiiuitor  recommended 
demountable-type  housing.  Tlie  attached  memorandum  shows  that  there  was 
no  explanation  except  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency  did  not  follow  the  recom- 
mendation. As  the  result  of  a  conference  in  March  1M41.  this  has  been  cleared 
and  all  subsecpierit  recommendations  for  demountable  housing  have  been  followed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  S.  Colton, 

Legal  Adviser. 


Methods  of  Determining  Rental  Schedules : 

(a)  Procedures  in  the  Preparation  of  Locality  Occupancy  Programs. 
(&)  Procedure  for  Including  Rents  in  Locality  Occupancy  Programs, 
(e)   Previous  rental  schedules  for  FWA  and  schedules  of  other  agencies. 
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Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination,  Management  Division— Procedures 
IN  THE  Preparation  of  Locality  Occupancy  Program  and  Sample  LMR 

I.   general  responsibility  of  THE  DIVISION  OF  DEFENSE  HOUSING   COORDINATION 

REGARDING   OCCUPANCY    PROGRAMS 

The  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  management  programs  for  defense  housing  in  so  far  as  management  policies 
might  affect  the  availability  of  the  houses  for  defense  worliers.  In  order  that 
the  relationship  of  local  projects  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  local  defense 
program  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  uniform  policies 
be  followed.  The  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination 
extends  only  to  the  proper  coordination  of  local  occupancy  programs  and  does  not 
relate  to  the  administrative  details  of  project  operation.  Whenever  a  Regional 
Coordinator  believes  that  it  is  desirable  to  recommend  that  a  specific  agency  be 
assigned  the  job  of  project  management,  he  should  discuss  the  matter  orally  with 
the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  selecting  the  management  agency.  Any 
agreement  reached  as  a  result  of  such  conversations  should  be  confirmed  in  a 
letter  for  the  Assistant  Coordinator's  signature. 

n.   responsibility    of   the  regional   COORDINATOR   REGARDING    LOCAL    OCCUPANCY 

PROORAMS 

A.  Local  Management  Meetings. 

1.  As  referred  to  in  Section  B-2  of  the  Management  Manual  of  the  Division 

of  Defense  Housing  Coordination,  the  responsibility  for  calling  local 
inanagem.eHt  meetings  rests  with  the  Regional  Coinxllnator.  The  Re- 
gional Coordinator  should  determine  an  appropriate  date  in  consulta- 
tion witli  the  Management  E)ivision  and  all  agencies  which  will  manage 
projects  in  the  locality  in  question.  Management  meetings  should  be 
held  whenever  possible  GO  to  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  initial  occu- 
pancy. Information  regarding  the  scheduled  date  of  initial  occupancy 
can  be  secured  from  the  Management  Division. 

2.  In  general,  management  meetings  should  be  held  in  every  locality  where 

there  is  more  than  one  government  defense  housing  agency  involved,  or 
where  more  than  one  defense  industry  or  activity  will  use  the  housing. 
This  does  not  preclude  the  holding  of  a  meeting  and  preparation  of  an 
LMR  under  other  conditions,  if  the  Regional  Coordinator  sees  fit. 

3.  The  Regional  Coordinator  is  responsible  for  determining  who  will  attend 

the  local  management  meetings.  He  may  invite  as  few  or  as  many 
persons  as  he  sees  fit.  However,  in  each  case,  each  management  or 
construetion  agency  should  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
local  meeting.  Letters  of  invitation  should  be  prepared  well  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  (multigraphed  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Ofl5ce 
Service  Section). 

4.  Prior   to  leaving  for  a  management  meeting,   the  Regional  Coordinator 

should 

a.  Review  the  Locality  Program  Report. 

ft.  Secure  from  the  Analysis  Division  any  data  obtained  subsequent  to 
the  Locality  Program  Report  which  would  be  helpful  in  consider- 
ing management  policy. 

5.  Either  in  Washington  or  in  the  "locality,  and  prior  to  the  management  meet- 

ing, a  discussion  of  a  tentative  occupancy  program  should  be  outlined  with 
the  Washington  representative  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  manage- 
ment. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Regional  Coordinator,  upon  arrival  in  a  locality 

where  a  management  meeting  is  scheduled,  review  the  project  site  before 
the  management  meeting. 

B.  Preparation,  Remew  and  Approval  of  the  Locality  Management  Report. 

1.  A  Locality  Management  Report  should  be  prepared  for  every  public  defense 
housing  program  for  which  a  management  meeting  has  been  held,  and  for 
other  programs  if  the  Regional  Coordinator  so  desires.  If  no  L.  M.  R.  is 
prepared,  th(»  Regional  Coordinator  should  transmit  to  the  management 
agency  any  pertinent  information  obtained  subsequent  to  the  writing  of 
the  L.  P.  R. 


I 
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2.  Each  Locality  Management  Report  should  be  addressed  to   (1)   the  War 

and/or  Navy  Departments,  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  if  concerned, 
and  to  (2)  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  the  designation  of  the 
management  agency. 

3.  Immediately  upon  completion  of  a  management  meeting,  the  Regional  Co- 

ordinator will  prepare  a  Locality  Management  Report  (See  L.  M.  R.  out- 
line below).  When  an  L.  M.  R.  has  been  prepared  in  tentative  draft,  it 
is  routed  to  the  Management  Division  for  review,  and  then  to  the  Pro- 
gram Supervisor.  The  comments  of  the  Management  Division  and  the 
Program  Supervisor  are  then  considered  by  the  Regional  Coordinator  in 
revising  the  L.  M.  R.  When  such  revision  has  been  completed,  the  L.  M. 
R.  is  stencilled,  and  the  resulting  mimeographed  copies,  marked  "Tenta- 
tive— For  Comment",  are  circulated.  Comments  received  within  a  ten- 
day  period  are  reviewed  by  the  Regional  Coordinator,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Management  Division  and  the  Program  Supervisor.  Indicated  revi- 
sions, if  any,  are  then  made  and  at  the  end  of  a  ten-day  period,  the  L.  M. 
R.  marked  "Approved"  and  signed  by  the  Coordinator,  is  circulated. 

4.  Where  it  is  deemed  desirable,   in  the  light  of  further  developments,   to 

alter  details  of  the  Locality  Management  Program,  an  addendum  will 
be  prepared,  reviewed  by  the  Management  Division  and  the  Program 
Supervisor,  approved  by  the  Coordinator,  and  forwarded  to  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  designation  of  the  management  agency.  When  in 
the  judgment  of  the  R'-'giunnl  Coordinator  the  Locality  Occupancy 
Program  must  be  changed  in  a  major  respect,  a  new  LMR  should  be 
prepared. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  LMR,  the  Regional  Coordinator,  subsequent  to  a  man- 

agement meeting,  should  prepare  a  memorandiim  for  his  file  listing 
the  names  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  and  such  other  i>ertinent 
information  not  appropriate  for  the  LMR,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

C  Revieiv  of  Occupancy  Statixtics. 

1.  The  Regional   Coordinators   should   keep   couiinuously    informed   on   the 

occupancy  of  defense  housing  projects  first,  as  the  occupancy  informa- 
tion relates  to  future  programming  in  the  area,  and  second,  as  this 
information  reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  progriimmed  housing  is 
fulfilling  defense  housing  needs. 

2.  When   occupancy   reports   reveal    tliat    defense   housing   jM'ojects  are   not 

being  properly  or  thoroughly  utilized  for  defense  needs,  the  Regional 
Coordinator  should  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Management  Division, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  agency  or  agencies  concerned  re- 
garding appropriate  action.  Such  recommendations  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Assistant  Coordinator's 
signature. 

III.  There  follows  an  outline  of  a  typical  Locality  Management  Report. 
Thes^e  reports  should  be  written  on  the  office  letterheads  and  should  follow 
this  form. 

Memorandum 

To:  (The  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  or  Maritime  Commission)  (The 
Agency  or  Agencies  responsible  for  designation  of  the  management  agency). 

From :  C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing. 

Subject :  Locality  Management  Report  No.  2,  Defense  Town,  Wyoming,  Locality 
(This  Locality  Management  Report  contains  specific  data  relating  to 
the  occupancy  of  defense  housing  projects  Wyoming-40013,  and  for 
the  integration  of  management  policies  of  these  projects  with  the 
locality  program  as  a  whole.  These  data  are  the  result  of  a  meeting 
held  at  Defense  Town  on ,  1941.) 
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I.   COORDINATED  LOCALITY  OCCUPANCY  PROGRAM 


Project  Number 


Defense 

Activity 


No.  of  Dwelling 
Units 


Fam.      Dorm. 


E 
C 
or 
O 


Present 
Sched. 
Date  of 
Occu- 
pancy 


Family 
Income 
Range  ' 


Mgmt.  Agency ' 


Const. 
Agency ' 


A.  DEFENSE  HOUSING  PROJECTS  PREVIOUSLV  OPENED  FOR  OCCrPANCY 


Wyoming- 
40012(T). 


Defense  in- 
dustry'. 


450  Tr. 


200 


6/15/41** 


$1200 
3000 


>FSA. 


FSA 


B.  DEFENSE  HOUSING  PROJECTS  NOT  VET  READY  FOR  OCCUPANCV  PROGRAM 


Wyoming 
40014-X. 


Defens'^  in- 
dustry. 


300.-.. 


12/15/41.. 


3  $1200 
3  1800 


}fw 


A FWA-USHA. 


C.  PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  OCCUPANCV  PROGRAM  IS  REFERRED  TO  HEREIN 


Wyoming- 

40011. 
Wyoming- 

40013. 


Defense  in- 
dustry. 

Defense  in- 
dustry. 


300 

c 
c 

200 

9/30/41.. 
10/30/41. 


<  $1200 

4  2200 

$2200 

3000 


}fwa-usha 

JDHCorp 


FWA-USHA 
DHCorp. 


•  See  Part  II,  Section  B,  for  detailed  discussion. 

'  Determined  by  the  agency  receiving  the  allocation. 
s  Tentative;  determined  from  I,ocality  Prouram  Report. 

*  Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  are  noted  below  in  II,  B,  1.  b. 

•Do  not  specify  individual  industries  at  this  point.    These  are  to  be  listed  below  in  Part  II. 
**This  date  should  be  obtained  from  the  Management  Division. 


II.   DET.4ILED  DISCUSSION — CRITERIA  FOR   OCCUPANCY 

A.  Defense  Industries  in  Locdliti/. 

In  selecting  families  for  project  Wyoming— lOOll  and  40012,  employees  of  the 
following  industries  should  be  considered  eligible  in  relation  to  their  respective 


needs 


(List  all  or  principal  defense  industries) 


B.  Basis  of  Determination  of  Income  Range. 
This  section  should : 

1.  Explain  in  detail  the  reasons  for — 

a.  Establishing  the  specific  income  ranges  agreed  upon  for  that  part  of 

the  coordinated  occupancy  program  described  in  this  report.  (In 
this  case,  see  I,  C,  above — the  income  range  established  is  $1200- 
2200.  Thus,  the  explanation  at  this  point  should  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  this  range.  For  example:  '"The 
lower  limit  of  the  Income  range  is  set  at  $1200  because  it  has  bt^n 
determined  that  eligible  defense  workers  will  be  earning  at  least 
this  amount.  The  upper  limit  is  set  at  $2200  because  Project  No. 
Wyoming-40018,  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  will  provide  housing 
for  workers  with  incomes  above  this  figure." 

b.  Providing  for  deviations  from  this  range.     Thus  whenever  it  has  been 

agreed  upon  at  the  management  meeting  to  permit  occupancy  by 
workers  with  incomes  higher  than  the  maximum  designated  in  the 
LMR,  but  who  caiuiot  otherwise  find  suitable  lionsiiig,  this  agree- 
ment should  l)e  recorded  at  this  point.  It  shduld  al.so  be  indi- 
cated, when  appropriate,  that  some  workers  with  incomes  lower 
than  that  designated  may  be  considered  eligible.  For  example: 
"liecause  there  will  be  need  for  housing  some  essential  skilled 
workers  with  incohies  above  $2201)  before  IMoject  No.  Wyoming- 
4001;^,  Defense  Homes,  is  available  tor  occupancy,  exceptions  may 
be  made  when  need  is  shown  and  (hese  workers  may  be  housed 
in  Project  No.  Wyoming-40011." 
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2.  Designate  the  income  grades  and  the  percentage  of  families  in  each  grade. 
For  example: 

The  families  for  which  Project  Wyoming-40011  is  primarily  intended  have 
incomes  ranging  about  as  follows : 

Income  Range :  families 

$1200-1  noo 60% 

1500-1800 25% 

1800-2200 15% 

Total 100% 

c.  Order  of  Pre.ference  in  Selection  of  Tenants. 

1.  Applicants  living  in  trailers  or  other  temporary  shelter. 

2.  Applicants  whose  domiciles  are  beyond  reasonable  commuting  distance 

from  the  defense  industry. 

3.  Applicants  desiring  to  bring  their  families  from  their  domiciles  elsewhere. 

4.  Applicants  living  under  doubled  up  or  overcrowded  conditions. 

5.  Applicants  evicted  by  landlords  because  house  is  sold. 

6.  Applicants  living  under  sub-standard  housing  conditions. 

The  LMR,  by  appropriate  discussion  at  this  iK)int,  should  indicate. 

a.  The  extent  to  which  these  preferences  should  each  be  exhausted  in  the 

order  appearing  in  the  particular  LMR,  or 

b.  The  proportionate  rating  that  each  category  should  be  given.     For  ex- 

ample, it  may  be  determined  that  the  conditions  in  the  comnmnity 
demand  that  aitplicants  in  groups  2,  3,  and  4,  above,  should  be  given 
equal  consideration  for  housing  in  the  prograiu  concerned. 

1941.  1&41. 


Regional  Coordinator. 


Coordinator. 


ADDENDA    TO   LMRS 


Whenever  a  change  is  made  in  a  project  after  an  approved  LMR  has  been 
issued,  an  addendum  should  be  prepared  describing  this  change.  A  new  LMR 
nee(l  not  be  written  until  a  new  project  is  to  be  considered. 

A  typical  addendum  follows : 


Memor.\ndum 


To: 


(The    War    Department,    Navy    Department,    or    Maritime    Commission) 
(The  Agency  or  Agencies  responsible  for  designation  of  the  management 
agency). 
From :  C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing. 

Subject :  Locality  Management  Report  No.  2  ;  Addendum  No. ;  Defense  Town, 

Wyoming,  Project . 

This  is  an  addendum  to  LMR  No.  2  for  the  above  named  locality  approved 

by  the  Coordinator  on .     Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  that  LMR,  changes 

have  been  made  as  follows : 
1.  The  income  limits  have  been  revised. 


I.   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR  LOCALITY   PROGRAM 


Project  Number 

Defense 
Activity 

No.  of  Dwell 
ing  Units 

E 
C 
or 
0 

Scheduled 

Date  of 
Occupancy 

Income 
Kange* 

Mgmt. 
Agency 

Const. 
Agency 

Fam. 

Dorm. 

Wyoming-40013. 

(■Defense    In- 
\    dustry. 

}  200 



C 

10/30/41 

r    $2,200 
\      3,600 

JoHCorp..-. 

DHCorp. 

•Change  in  content  of  LMR  No.  2,  dated 

Prepared : 

,  1941. 

Regional  Coordinator. 


Approved : 


1941. 

Coordinator. 
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PKOCEDUKE  FOR  INCLUDING  RENTS  IN   LOCALITY  OCCXIPANCY  PROGRAMS 

As  a  result  of  recent  discussions  between  this  office  and  the  management 
agencies,  the  LOPs  will  hereafter  include  a  statement  of  rents.  Blank  forms 
for  LOPs  are  available,  and  a  sample  is  attached  to  this  memorandum.  The  LOPs 
will  be  recognized  by  the  management  agencies  as  the  authoritative  record  of  the 
rents,  tenant  selection  preferences,  income  ranges,  and  defense  industries  for  each 
locality ;  any  changes  must  be  reflected  in  addenda  to  the  LOP. 

Tlie  procedure  for  including  rents  in  LOPs,  and  an  outline  of  the  responsibilities 
of  tlie  Regional  Coordinators  in  reviewing  rents  follow  : 

Prooedure  for  future  LOPs 

1.  Regional  Coordinator  will  determine  from  the  management  agencies,  through 
the  Management  Division,  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination,  the  rents 
proposed  by  the  agencies  for  the  locality  Occupancy  Conference  (if  one  is  to  be 
held)  and  prior  to  preparation  of  a  suggested  Locality  Occupancy  Program. 

2.  The  Regional  Coordinator  will  review  with  the  Management  Division,  DDHC, 
the  proposed  rents  in  terms  of  their  fulfillment  of  the  programming  and  the  needs 
€f  the  locality  in  question,  i.  e.,  the  rent  paying  l:mbits  in  the  locality  and  the 
incomes  of  proposed  tenants. 

3.  If  the  proposed  rents  are  satisfactory,  the  following  procedure  will  be 
followed : 

a.  In  localities  witli  more  than  one  management  agency,  the  Locality  Occu- 
pancy Conference  will  be  held  and  tlie  tentative  LOP  will  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  procedure,  with  a  part  III  ailded  to  include  rent  schedules. 

b.  In  localities  with  only  one  management  agency,  the  tentative  LOP  will 
be  prepared  according  to  the  usual  procedure,  1.  e.,  without  a  local  occupancy 
conference.    It  will  include  a  part  III  with  rent  schedules. 

4.  If  changes  seem  desirable  in  rents  proposed,  the  Regional  Coordinator  will 
institute  discussions  with  the  agencies  on  the  subject.  This  may  be  done  in 
Washington  for  localities  with  one  management  agency,  or  through  the  Locality 
Occupancy  Conference  in  localities  with  more  than  one  management  agency. 
Tentative  agreement  should  be  reached  concerning  rent  schedules,  and  a  tentative 
LOP  drawn  up  and  sent  through  the  usual  procedures. 

5.  Changes  in  rent  schedules  can  be  made  at  any  time  through  an  LOP  adden- 
dum. Such  addendum  will  be  prepared  after  the  proposed  changes,  no  matter 
by  whom  they  may- be  recommended,  have  been  discussed  by  the  management 
agency  in  cooperation  with  the  Regional  Coordinator  and  Management  Division 
of  DDHC. 

Procedure  for  LOP  addenda  for  localities  for  which  LOPs  have  already  been  issued 

6.  For  LOPs  already  issued,  an  addendum  citing  rents  should  be  prepared  by 
the  Regional  Coordinators.  Rents  should  be  determined  for  these  localities  as 
indicated  above,  and  included  in  the  addendum.  If  differences  from  the  rent 
schedules  established  are  thought  desirable,  discussions  with  the  agencies  should 
be  undertaken  and  agreement  reached.  The  addendum  should  then  Include  the 
schedules  as  agreed  upon. 

3283-A 

FWA-DH-Circ  225 
September  26,  1941 
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Federal  Works  Agency,  Division  of  Defense  Housing 

statement  of  policy  on  rentals 

(This  supersedes  FWA-DH-Circ  131,  dated  May  2,  1941  (FWA  4349) 

I.  Enlisted  personnel  and  Civil  Service  employees  of  the  War  Department 

A.  Enlisted  personnel   of  the  Army   receiving   an   allowance   for   quarters 

and  Civil  Service  employees  of  the  War  Department  stationed  at  Army 
posts,  bases,  and  military  reservations  shall  be  charged  shelter  rent 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

1  bedroom $21.00 

2  bedrooms $23.50 

3  bedrooms $23..50 

B.  Enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army  not  receiving  an  allowance  for  quarters 

shall  be  charged  shelter  rent  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule. 

1  bedroom I 1 $11.00 

2  bedrooms $13.00 

3  bedrooms $15.00 

The  above  figures  represent  shelter  rent  charges.     An  additional  charge 
shall  be  made  for  utilities. 

II.  Enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  Department 

A.  Enlisted   i)er.sonnel   of   the   Navy   receiving  an   allowance   for   quarters 

sliall  be  charged  shelter  rout  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

1  bedroom $21.00 

2  bedrooms $23.50 

3  bedrooms $20.00 

B.  Enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  Department  not  receiving  an  allowance 

for  quarters  .shall  be  charged  shelter  rent  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule. 

1  bedroom $11.00 

2  bedrooms : $13.00 

8  bedrooms , $15.00 

The  above  figures  represent  shelter  rent  charges.    An  additional  charge  shall 
be  made  for  utilities. 

III.  Army  and  Navy  civilians,  industrial  workers,  and  others 

A.  Army  and  Navy  civilian  employees,  industrial  workers  and  others  not 

not  covered  in  categories  already  listed  shall  pay  shelter  rent  charges 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

1  bedroom $27.,50 

2  bedrooms .$m00 

3  bedrooms $32.,50 

The  above  figures  represent  shelter  rent  charges.     An  additional  charge 
shall  be  made  for  utilities, 

B.  Variations  from  this  schedule  of  rents   shall   be  permitted,   subject  to 

approval  of  the  Administrator  under  the  following  circumstances. 

1.  In   localities   where  there   are   marked   differences   in   amenities   in 

dwellings  in  the  same  project  and  in  different  projects. 

2,  In  localities  where   the  established   rental   pattern   of  other  public 

and  private  housing  varies  materially  from   the  above  schedule. 

C.  Tlie  highest  shelter  rent  that  can  be  charged  for  dwellings  in  defense 

housing  projects  shall  be  $37..50  per  month. 

D.  Tliis  rental  policy  shall  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  which 

shall  be  established  by  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing. 

John  M.  Carmody,  Administrator. 
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Memorandum 


To: 


War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Works  Agency 

United  States  Housing  Authority 

Farm   Security  Administration 

Defense  Homes  Corporation 
From :   C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing. 

Subject :    Locality   Occupancy   Program   No ,   ,   ,   Locality. 

(This  Locality  Occupancy  Program  contains  specific  data  relating  to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  defense  housing  projects and ,  and  for  the  in- 
tegration of  occupancy  policies  of  these  projects  with  the  locality  program  as 

a  whole.     These  data  are  the  result  of  a  meeting  held  at on , 

1941.) 

I.      COORDINATED    LOOAUTY    OCCUPANCY    PROGRAM 


A.   DEFENSE  HOUSING 

PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  OCCUPANCY  PROGRAM  HAS 

I'EEN   PRE-.'IOUSLY  ISSUED 

Project 
Number 

Defense 

Activity 

No.  of  Dwell- 
ing Units 

E 

C 
or 
0 

Present 

Scheduled 

date  of 
Occupancy 

Family 
Income 
Range ' 

Rent 
Ranges  ^ 

Mgmt. 
Agency ' 

Oonstr. 
Agency  * 

Fam. 

Dorm. 

B.  DEFENSE  HOUSING   PROJECTS  NOT  YET  READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY  PROGRAM 


(*) 


(«) 


'  See  Part  II,  Section  B,  for  detailed  discussion. 

'  See  Part  III  for  detailed  rent  schedules. 

'  Determined  by  the  agency  receiving  the  allocation. 

*  Tentative;  determined  from  Locality  Program  Report. 

C.  PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  OCCUPANCY  PROGRAM  IS  REFERRED  TO  HEREIN 


w 


'Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  are  noted  above  in  II,  B. 

II.  DETAILED  DISCUSSION — CRITEKIA  FOR  OOCUPANOY 

A.  Defense  Industries  in  Locality 

In  selecting  families  for  projects r 

employees  of  the  following  industries  should  be  considered  eligible  in  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  needs  : 

B.  Basis  of  Determination  of  Income  Range 

The  lower  limit  of  the  income  range  is  set  at  $ because: 

The  upper  limit  is  set  at  $ because: 

The  families  for  which is/are  primarily  intended  have 

income  ranging  about  as  follows  : 

Income  Range.    Percentage  of  Families. 
C — Order  of  Preference  in  Selection  of  Tenants. 

Applicants  living  in  trailers  or  other  temporary  shelter. 
Applicants   who.^e  domiciles  are  beyond   reasonable  commuting  distance 
from  the  defense  industry. 
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Applicants  desiring  to  bring  their  families  from  tlieir  domiciles  elsewhere. 
Applicants  living  under  donbled-np,   overcrowded  or  other  sub-standard 

conditions. 
Applicants  evicted  by  landlords  because  house  is  sold. 

UI.  RENT  SCHEDULES 

(Include  here  different  rents  for  different  income  groups,  if  this  has  been  the 
plan  agreed  upon.    This  section  should  indicate  the  complete  rent  schedules,  with 
all  pertinent  details.) 
,  1941        ,  1941 


Regional  Coordinator  Coordinator 

1.  Substitute  in  Part  I  of  the  LPR  the  following  footnote  for  Army  enlisted 
and  civil  service  personnel : 

"Incomes  for  families  (Army  enlisted  or  on-post  civil  service  personnel)  in 
defense  housing  cannot  conform  to  any  predetermined  schedule.  The  shelter 
rents  for  such  personnel  are  set  between  $11  and  $23.50." 

The  footnote  for  Navy  enlisted  personnel  which  appears  on  page  7  of  "Pro- 
cedures in  Preparation  of  LPRs  (August  19,  liWl)  needs  no  revision.  This 
footnote  is  as  follows : 

"Incomes  for  families  of  Navy  enlisted  personnel  in  defense  housing  cannot 
conform  to  any  predetermined  schedule.  Shelter  rents  for  such  personnel  vary 
between  $11  and  $26  based  on  the  type  of  family  dwelling  unit." 

2.  Footnote  the  incomes  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Army  and  Navy  (off-post 
projects)  or  of  civilian  defense  industrial  workers,  as  follows: 

"Approximate  rents  for  (civilian  employees  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  or 
civilian  industrial  defense  workers)   range  between  $27.50  and  $32.50." 

3.  The  footnote  above  should  be  carried  in  all  instances  except  where  the 
Regional  Coordinator  finds  that  the  rent  scales  in  a  locality  are  considerably 
lower  or  higher  than  average.  In  this  case,  the  following  sentence  should  be 
added  to  the  above  footnote : 

"Because  normal  rent  scales  in (locality)   are    (low  or 

high),  careful  attention  should  be  given  in  plans  for  occupancy  to  adapt  the.se 
approximate  I'entals  to  scales  existing  in  the  locality.  Rent  schedules  will 
appear  in  the  Locality  Occupancy  Program." 

4.  The  standard  paragraph  which  succeeds  major  lieading  IV  in  the  LPR 
(Occupancy  Plans  and  Proposed  Tentative  Income  Ranges)  should  read  as 
follows : 

"The  recommendations  for  the  government  housing  projects  contained  in  this 
Locality  Program  Report  necessarily  cannot  include,  in  the  present  stage  of  the.se 
projects,  plans  for  occupancy  except  tentatively  with  respect  to  income  ranges, 
rents,  and  intended  type  of  occupants.  Therefore,  tliis  Report  contemplates 
that  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  will  consult  with  the  agency 
assigned  the  management  of  defense  projects,  and  will  subsequently  prepare  a 
Locality  Occupancy  Program  at  least  60  days  prior  to  initial  occupancy,  which 
will  contain  a  specific  coordinated  occupancy  program  for  the  locality,  including 
the  defense  activities  to  be  served,  the  income  groups  to  be  s(M-ved,  the  rent 
schedules,  the  relation  of  each  project  to  the  general  local  defense  housing 
program,  and  priorities  with  reference  to  tenant  selection,  and  which  will  serve, 
subject  to  addenda,  as  the  authoritative  record  for  these  matters." 

Rental  Schedules 

federal  works  agency 

Approximately  20%  of  income  of  principal  wage  earner,  based  on  the  following 
scale : 


Monthly 
shelter 
Annual  income :  rent 

$700-800 $13 

801-1000 14 

1001-1200 17 

1201-1500 20 

1501-1800 25 


Monthly 
shelter 
Annual  income — Continued.  rent 

$1801-2200 $30 

2201-2600 36 

2001-3000 43 

3001-over 50 
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NAVY 

Approximately  20%  of  income  of  principal  wage  earner,  based  on  the  following 
Civilian  Occupancy : 
$25 — one  bedroom 
30 — two  bedrooms 
35 — three  bedrooms 
Enlisted  Occupancy :  3rd  class  petty  officers  and  below : 
$11 — one  bedroom 
13 — two  bedrooms 
15 — three  bedrooms 
2nd  class  petty  officers  and  above : 
$21 — one  bedroom 
23.50 — two  bedrooms 
26 — three  bedrooms 

ARMY 

Civilian  Occupancy :  Roughly,  20%  of  income,  as  follows : 
Salary :  ^^w* 


$750  or  less $10 

751-1095 15 

1096-1440 20 

144J1-1740 25 

1741-2040 30 


Salary — Continued.  ^^^* 

$2041-2370 $35 

2371-2700 40 

2701-3000 45 

Over 50 


Enlisted  personnel :  Commutation  of  $34.50 

DEFENSE   HOMES   CORPORATION 

Economic  rent  (for  example,  in  Newport  News,  Virginia,  Defense  Homes  Cor- 
poration project,  rents  range  from  $30  to  $50  depending  on  size  and  location  of 
house.) 

XJNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

Rents  based  on  ability  to  pay  of  total  family  income  and  size  of  apartments. 
For  example,  the  following  scale  applies  at  Charter  Oak  Terrace,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut : 

Maximum  Income  Limit  at  time  of  admission  $2000  annually : 

1  bedroom— $34 

2  bedroom.s 35 

Maximum  Income  Limit  at  time  of  admission  $2250  per  year : 

3  bedrooms $37 

4  bedrooms 39 

5  bedrooms 41 

FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Flat  rate  on  trailers  and  dormitories : 

Trailers:  $6  to  $8  per  week  (gross). 
Dormitories : 

$3.50  to  $5.00  per  week,  two  in  a  room. 
$5.00  to  $7.00  per  week,  single. 
(Trailer  rate  may  be  changed  to  monthly  basis). 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  MUTUAI>  OWNERSHIP 

Rent  fixed  on  1%  per  month  of  "fair  value." 


3.  Methods  of  Tenant  Selection 

1.  Federal  Wwks  Agency. 

Eligibility  varies  in  various  projects,  but  preference  is  ordinarily  given  to  in- 
migrant  workers  in  indu.stries  designated  as  defense  industries  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  list  of  industries  designated  by  the  Administrator  is  taken  from 
the  Locality  Occupancy  Program,  prepared  by  the  ('uordinator.  This  Locality 
Occupancy  Program  indicates  tentative  income  limits  for  eligibility  but  these 
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limits  are  not  rigidly  obsen-ed.  The  Locality  Occupancy  Program  also  desig- 
nates the  order  of  preference  in  selection  of  tenants,  according  to  previous 
housing  accommodations.    A  typical  order  of  preference  is  as  follows : 

Applicants  living  in  trailers  or  other  temporary  shelter. 

Applicants  whose  domiciles  are  beyond  reasonable  commuting  distance  from; 
the  defense  industry. 

Applicants  desiring  to  bring  their  families  from  their  domiciles  elsewhere- 

Applicants  living  under  doubled-up,  overcrowded  or  other  sub-standard  con- 
ditions. 

Applicants  evicted  by  landlords  because  house  is  sold. 

Applications  for  dwellings  are  taken  by  the  project  managers,  and  in  some 
cases,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  managers,  informal  applications  are 
taken  by  the  Homes  Registration  Office,  if  there  is  one  in  the  locality  concerned. 
The  manager  obtains  certification  that  the  applicant  is  a  defense  industry  em- 
ployee and  certification  of  his  income  from  the  defense  industry. 

2.  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

Essentially  the  sniiif  piocodnre  as  that  indicated  above  is  followed  by  this 
agency,  except  that  maximum  inconie  limits  at  time  of  admission  are  more 
rigidly  established. 

3.  Navif. 

Eligibility  restrictions  for  civilian  occupants  of  Navy  managed  projects  are 
not  I'igid.  the  chief  requirement  being  that  the  applicant  is  an  employee  of  a 
defense  industry  or  activity. 

4.  Army. 

Federal  Works  Agency  restrictions  are  followed. 

5.  Defense  Homes  Corporation. 

Applicants  for  Defense  Homes  Corporation  projects  are  generally  defense 
workers  with  incomes  above  those  of  applicants  for  defense  housing  projects 
constructed  by  other  agencies.  In  addition,  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  eligible. 

6.  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Defense  workers,  regardless  of  income,  are  eligible  for  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration temporary  shelter  projects. 

7.    MARITIMK    COMMISSION 

The  Maritime  Commission  manages  one  project,  which  is  at  Pascagoula,  Mis- 
sissippi. Rents  are  set  according  to  the  location  of  apartments  in  the  project  and 
size  of  apartments,  as  follows: 

Tract  "A" — Two  bedroom  single  houses:  95  units  at  $38 
Tract  "B" — Two  bcKlroom  single  houses : 

56  units  at  $38 
109  units  at  $35 

Tract  "C" — One  bedroom  double  houses : 

4  units  at  $20 
16  units  at  $23 
22  units  at  $28 
6  units  at  $M0 
6  units  at  $32 

Three  bedroom  imits : 

4  units  at  $23 
16  units  at  $28 
22  units  at  $35 
6  units  at  $37 
6  units  at  $40 

Two  bedroom  single  houses : 

6  units  at  $25 
95  units  at  $27 
128  units  at  $32 

Tract  "C" — Two  bedroom  double  houses :  Rents  not  set. 
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4.  Building  Codes  and  the  Standard  Government  Plumbing  Manual 
Building  and  Plumbing  Codes 

The  primary  and  original  purpose  of  building  and  plumbing  codes  is  to  protect 
the  public  from  construction  practices  which  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of 
public  safety  and  health.  However,  codes  of  this  type,  created  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  public  from  irresponsible  builders,  have  frequently  become  the 
means  for  entrenching  powerful  interests  in  special  privileges.  For  instance, 
the  building  code  of  New  York  City  requires  that  an  apartment  bathroom  have  a 
tile  floor.  This  requirement  is  made  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
such  a  floor  is  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  a  floor  made  of  other  materials 
which  have  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  to  be  equally  satisfactory. 
The  fact  that  building  codes  vary  widely  throughout  the  country  has  led  to  lack 
of  standardization  of  building  parts  and  construction  practices  and,  in  many 
instances,  to  greatly  increased  construction  costs. 

Because  the  construction  of  defense  housing  is  frequently  being  done  in  areas 
where  no  building  codes  apply,  and  because  the  effect  of  present  building  codes 
on  defense  housing  is  extremely  important,  Mr.  Palmer  requested  the  Central 
Housing  Committee,  on  January  14,  1941,  to  set  up  a  Building  Code  Sub-Com- 
mittee to  work  on  tlie  writing  of  a  Dwellings  Code  which  could  be  easily  adapted 
to  local  conditions  throughout  the  country.  A  Code  has  been  drafted  and  re- 
viewed tliree  times  by  the  Sub-Committee  which  was  appointed.  Final  drafts 
of  the  Code  are  in  preparation  and  it  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
that  the  Code  will  be  ready  for  issuance  by  the  end  of  October. 

BMS-66,  the  "Plumbing  Manual,"  prepared  by  a  Sub-Committee  on  Plumbing  of 
the  Central  Housing  Committee,  was  issued  on  Nevember  22,  1940.  It  was  the 
result  of  extensive  research  on  this  subject  by  experts  in  the  various  government 
housing  agencies  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Code  as  issued 
has  the  strong  backing  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  when  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of 
strategic  metals  became  apparent,  this  office  requested  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  make  comparison  of  the  savings  in  metal  which  would  be  affected  by  the  use 
of  the  Plumbing  Manual  as  contrasted  with  ordinary  local  codes.  Attached  are 
copies  of  these  studies  prepared  at  the  request  of  this  office.  This  information 
was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Stettinius  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  point- 
ing out  the  conservation  of  metals  which  might  be  affected  through  the  use  of 
BMS-66.  Considerable  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Plumbing  Manual  developed 
from  various  sources.  Since  that  time  the  Committee  responsible  for  the 
Plumbing  Manual  and  the  Conservation  Unit  of  0PM  have  been  working  with 
the  objectors,  with  a  view  to  resolving  some  of  the  differences  in  the  points  of 
view.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  and  an  agreement  has  been  finally 
reached  on  a  revision  of  BMS-66.  which  is  acceptable  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Master  Plumbers  and  the  plumbing  unions,  and  which  will  be  issued  as  an 
emergency  plumbing  code  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted  by 
local  communities,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

NA1I0NAL  BUREAU   OF   STANDARDS 

Washington,  August  H,  W.'fl. 
Mr.  William  Reed, 

Office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator, 

1601  Eue  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject :  Savings  of  Metal. 
Dear  Mr.  Reed:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  sending  you  the  figures 
on  the  total  amount  of  plumbing  material  used  per  house  in  various  cities  as 
compared  with  tliat  required  by  BMS66  "Plumbing  Manual".  Tliere  is  one  cor- 
rection in  the  case  of  the  one-story  one-familv  dwelling  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
I  trust  that  this  is  the  material  tliat  you  desire. 
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Mr  McConnell  has  talked  with  me  and  I  understand  that  figures  will  not  be 
released  for  the  present.  However,  it  is  proposed  to  expedite  the  meetings  with 
the  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  worked  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  ^^^     George  N.  Thompson, 

Dimsion  of  Codes  and  Specificatiwis. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. : 

One-story  one-family  dwelling : 

Required  by  local  code:  , 

Cast    iron ^f5  l"S. 

Other    metal ^  ^"^^ 

Total 375  lbs. 

Requi  red  by  B  M  S66 : 

Cast   Iron ^^^  l[»s. 

Other   metal ^^  ^t)^- 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  375—195=180  lbs. 
Two-story  one-family  dwelling : 

Required  by  lofal  code:  .^-.  „ 

Cast    iron 452  lbs. 

Other  metal 8.j  lbs. 

Total S37  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66 :  ~  ^      „ 

Cast    iron 260  lbs. 

Other   metal 2u  Iba 

Total 285  lbs. 

Difference  537—285=252  lbs. 
Louisville,  Ky. : 

One-story  ono-family  dwelling : 
Required  by  local  code: 

Cast    iron 225  lbs. 

Other    metal 40  lbs. 

Total 265  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66: 

Cast  iron 180  lbs. 

Other  metal l-'*  11>S- 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  265—195=70  lbs. 
Two-story  one-family  dwelling : 
Required  by  local  code : 

Cast    iron •^•'0  lbs. 

Other    metal 69  lbs. 

Tot^jil 459  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66: 

Cast    iron 260  lbs. 

Other   motal 25  lbs. 

Total 285  lbs. 

Difference  459—285=174  lbs. 
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ESTIMATED  SAVINGS  IN  METAL  THROUGH  USE  OF  BMStiC,  PLUMBING  MANUAL  INSTEAD  OP 

CERTAIN  LOCAL  PLUMBING  CODES 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

One-story  one-family  dwelling : 
Required  by  local  code : 

Cast    iron 320  lbs. 

Other   metali oO  lbs. 

Total 370  IbSw 

Required  by  BMS66 : 

Cast    iron 180  lbs. 

Other   metal 15  lbs. 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  370—195=175  lbs. 
Two-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  by  local  coxie : 

Cast    iron 440  lbs. 

Other   metal 80  lbs. 

Total 520  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66: 

Cast  iron 260  lbs. 

Other   metal 25  lbs. 

Total 285  lbs. 

Dilference  520—285=235  lbs. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

One-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  by  local  code : 

Cast  iron 330  lbs. 

Other  metal 50  lbs. 

Total , 380  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66 

Cast  iron 180  lbs. 

Other   metals 15  lbs. 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  380—195=185  lbs. 
Two-story  one-family  dwelling : 
Required  by  local  code : 

Cast  iron 450  lbs. 

Other  metal 80  lbs. 

Total___^ 530  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66 : 

Cast  iron 260  lbs. 

Other  metal 25  lbs. 

Total 285  lbs. 

Difference  530—285=245  lbs. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. : 

One-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  by  local  code: 

Cast  iron 3'^5  lbs. 

Other  metal 40  lbs. 

Total 365  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66: 

Cast  iron 180  lbs. 

Other  metal 15  lbs. 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  365—195=175  lbs. 
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Charleston,  W.  Va. — Continued. 

Two-story  one-family  dwelling : 
I  Required  by  local  code : 

Cast  iron 445  lbs. 

Other  metal 70  lbs. 

Total 515  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66 : 

Cast  iron 260  lbs. 

Other  metal 25  lbs. 

Total , 285  lbs. 

Difference  515—285=230  lbs. 
Richmond,  Va. : 

One-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  bv  local  code : 

Cast  iron 225  lbs. 

Other  metal 40  lbs. 

Total 265  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66 : 

Cast  iron 180  lbs. 

Other  metal 15  lbs. 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  205— 105  ==70  lbs. 
Two-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  bv  local  code: 

Cast  iron 390  lbs. 

Other  metal 70  lbs. 

Total 400  lbs. 

Required  by  BMSG6 : 

Cast  iron 260  lbs. 

Other  metal 25  lbs. 

Total 285  lbs 

Difference  460—285=175  lbs. 
Montclair,  N.  J. : 

One-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  by  local  code : 

Cast  iron 240  lbs. 

Other  metal 45  lbs. 

Total 285  lbs. 

Required  bv  BMS6G : 

Cast  iron 180  lbs. 

Other  metal 15  lbs. 

Total 195  lbs. 

Difference  285—105=90  lbs. 
Two-story  one-family  dwelling: 
Required  by  local  code: 

Cast  iron 415  lbs. 

Other  metal 75  lbs. 

Total 490  lbs. 

Required  by  BMS66: 

Cast  iron 260  lbs. 

Other  metal 25  lbs. 

Total 285  lbs. 

Difference  490—285=205  lbs. 
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Estimate  of  Savings  Through  Use  of  BMS66  Plumbing  Manual 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  material  saved  through  the  use  of  BMS6ft 
"Plumbing  Manual"  as  compared  with  the  general  run  of  local  plumbing  code 
requirements  involves  certain  difficulties  which  should  be  explained  before  any 
Ijgures  are  given. 

There  are  about  1,600  local  plumbing  codes  and  a  number  of  state  plumbing 
codes  whicli  govern  the  installation  of  plumbing  in  this  country.  These  codes 
differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  requirements.  It  is  not  possible  to  strike 
an  average  and  then  compare  the  requirements  of  BMS66  with  this.  To  do  so 
would  require  an  elaborate  system  of  grouping  codes  according  to  similar  require- 
ments and  also  estimating  the  amount  of  plumbing  done  in  the  localities  repre- 
sented by  these  codes.  This  w^ould  be  a  statistical  problem  requiring  much, 
time  to  work  out. 

Another  factor  must  also  be  considered.  This  is  that  two  houses  of  the  same 
size  may  call  for  different  plumbing  layouts  because  of  the  fact  that  the  architect 
has  planned  them  differently.  Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  provide  the  most 
economical  installation  is  often  governed  by  the  location  that  has  been  chosen 
for  the  bathroom  and  kitclien.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  BMS66  permits 
a  maximum  of  economy  provided  the  designer  has  done  his  part  when  laying  out 
his  floor  plans. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  and  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
only  very  rough  estimates  are  possible.  However,  the  following  observations 
are  made  in  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  conservative  ai)proach. 

Probably  the  best  quantitative  conception  of  the  results  of  a  general  applica- 
tion of  BMS66  can  be  given  by  considering  certain  materials  on  some  selected, 
unit  basis,  for  example  the  weight  saved  per  linear  foot  of  cast-iron  pipe  used. 

Very  few  plumbing  codes  permit  the  use  of  3-inch  pipe  in  building  drains  or  in 
building  sewers.  The  Manual  permits  the  use  of  3-inch  soil  pipe  in  either  building 
drains  or  building  sewers  up  to  about  one-half  the  average  limit  in  number  of 
fixtures  permitted  by  plumbing  codes  in  general  for  4-inch  pipe.  Many  plumbing 
codes  permit  the  use  of  3-inch  soil  stacks,  but  most  of  those  that  do  permit  it 
restrict  the  nvnnber  of  water  closets  to  one  or  two  on  any  one  stack.  The  Manual 
jiermits  the  use  of  3-inch  soil  stacks  ranging  from  3  to  8  bathi-oom  groups,  de- 
pending on  tlie  type  of  structure,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  kitchen  sinks 
or  combination  sink  and  tray  in  addition  for  each  unit  and  places  no  definite 
restriction  on  the  number  of  water  closets.  Considering  these  facts,  it  seems  a 
reasonable  estimate  that  3-inch  pipe  would  displace  about  one-half  the  4-inch 
cast-iron  soil  pipe  now  used  in  dwellings  and  apartment  houses  not  exceeding 
8  bathrooms  in  lunnber,  if  the  Manual  requirements  instead  of  the  requirements 
of  existing  codes  were  followed.  In  regard  to  larger  buildings  of  all  types,  a 
similar  analysis  indicates  that  possibly  the  next  smaller  size  would  displace  the 
size  now  used  under  existing  plumbing  codes  in  ab<mt  half  the  cases,  if  the  Manual 
were  followed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  weights  per  foot  of  the  different 
sizes  of  Federal  Standard  or  American  Standard  cast-iron  soil  pipe  and  the 
approximate  savings  (conservation)  secured  by  using  the  next  smaller  size: 


Diameter 
of  pipe 

Approxi- 
mate 
weight  per 
foot 

Savings  by  substitut- 
ing the  next  smaller 
size 

Pounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

rer  foot 

Percent 

2 

3 

5 
9 

4 

""""44.'5  '"" 

4 

12 

3 

25.0 

5 

15 

3 

20.0 

6 

19 

4 

21.0 

8 

30 

11 

3fi.7 

10 

43 

13 

30.2 

12 

54 

11 

•     20.0 

15 

75 

21 

28.0 
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Since  the  lowest  percentage  saving  shown  in  the  table  for  any  size  is  20,  and 
we  have  estimated  a  possible  50  percent  substitution  of  the  smaller  sizes,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  weight  of  cast-iron  now  used 
could  be  saved  by  the  general  adoption  and  use  of  the  BMS66  requirements.  There 
would  also  be  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  lead  required  to  calk  the  joints  in 
the  smaller  pipe. 

The  minimum  length  of  soil  pipe  required  to  install  a  single  bathroom  in  a 
bungalow  and  connect  it  to  the  street  sewer  will  average  at  least  60  feet.  The 
saving  in  using  3-inch  instead  of  4-iuch  pipe  would  be  60  x  3  pounds  of  cast-iron, 
or  in  tliis  case  25  percent. 

The  saving  in  material  in  the  construction  of  branch  drain  pipes  and  vent 
pipes  within  buildings  cannot  be  readily  reduced  to  a  unit  basis.  However, 
regardless  of  whether  steel,  wrought  iron,  cast-iron  or  other  materials  are  used, 
it  is  conservative  to  state  that  the  saving  in  material  will  range  from  about  50 
percent  for  a  bungalow,  comparing  the  Manual  to  codes  that  require  individual 
venting,  down  to  possibly  no  saving  even  in  bungalows  when  the  Manual  is  com- 
pared to  codes  that  require  similar  venting. 

The  above  observations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  general  situation.  In 
order  to  show  how  things  ^^■ould  work  out  in  a  specific  case,  two  actual  plumbing 
installations  as  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  for  defense  dwellings 
have  been  figured  on  the  basis  of  practice  permitted  by  BMS66  Plumbing  IVIanual 
and  then  on  the  basis  of  fairly  usual  requirements  such  as  are  advocated  by  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers.  Outstanding  ditTerences  come  in  size 
and  thickness  of  pipe,  methods  of  venting,  and  the  use  of  a  house  trap  with  fresh 
air  inlet.  The  corresponding  weights  of  materials  for  roughing-in  the  plumbing 
are  given. 

EX.aMI'LK   I 

One-story  one-family  house. 

Total  weight  of  metal  required  by  Master  Plumber's  Code 750  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  metal  required  by  HMS66 350  lbs. 

Difference 4001bs. 

Of  the  above,  the  weight  of  cast-iron  only  is  as  follows  : 

Master  Plumber's  Code 500  lbs. 

BMS66 250  lbs. 


Difference 250  lbs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  for  a  single  installation. 

EXAMPI^  11 

In  the  ease  of  a  two-story  two-family  house  a  similar  comparison  results  in  the 
following  figures: 

Total  weight  of  metal  required  by  Master  Plumber's  Code 950  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  metal  required  by  BMS66 490  lbs. 


Difference 460  lbs. 

Of  the  above,  the  weight  of  cast-iron  only  is  as  follows  : 

Master  Plumber's  Code 660  lbs. 

BMS66 320  lbs. 


Difference 340  lbs. 

Detailed  figures  covering  these  comparisons  can  be  made  available.  It  is  per- 
haps well  to  emphasize  again  that  the  savings  indicated  would  not  be  realized  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  probably  close  to  the  maximum  and  would 
be  reduced  in  some  communities  to  the  extent  that  the  practices  permitted  in 
BMS66  are  allowed  in  the  local  code  and  are  followed  in  actual  installation. 

311932— 42— pt.  8 34 
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5.    Explanation  of  Lag  In  Occupancy 

(a)   Housing  Projects. 
(&)   Temporary  Shelter. 

EXPLANATION    OF   VACANCIES    REQUESTED   BY    TRUMAN    COMMITTEE    [ITEIM    5     (A)] 

Of  the  12  projects  concerning  which  question  was  raised,  all  but  4  are  for 
the  families  of  Army  and  Navy  personnel  or  civilian  employees.  With  respect 
to  each  of  these,  the  general  statement  can  be  made  that  the  contemplated 
number  of  armed  forces  or  civilian  employees  has  not  yet  been  attained  at  the 
•establishment  for  which  the  project  was  programmed.  In  some  cases  addi- 
tional reasons  contribute  to  the  lag.     The  list  follows : 

Riverside,  California:  27  occupied  out  of  150  available,  with  125  units  not 
yet-  completed  in  additional  project.  Anticipated  personnel  not  yet  on  the 
station. 

San  Rafael,  California:  80  occupied  out  of  175  available.  Anticipated  per- 
sonnel not  yet  arrived. 

Miami,  Florida:  In  one  project  90  occupied  out  of  200  available,  and  in 
another  project  4  occupied  out  of  100  available.  Expect  full  complement  of 
personnel  in  January.  Further,  cheap  rentals  are  available  in  the  summertime 
which  will  not  be  available  when  the  winter  season  starts. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida:  61  occupied  out  of  150  available.  Full  personnel 
not  expected  until  after  present  maneuvers  are  completed.  Probably  will  be 
filled  by  January  1.     Cheap  summer  rentals  also  available  here. 

San  Antonio,  Texas:  112  occupied  out  of  500  available.  Full  personnel  has 
not  yet  arrived.     Complete  occupancy  expected  by  December  1. 

Columlus,  Georgia:  This  project  should  not  api>ear  on  any  list  of  vacancies, 
since  it  is  90%  occupied.  568  occupied  out  of  612  available  in  one  project  and 
307  occupied  out  of  350  available  in  another  project.  (The  appearance  of  this 
project  on  a  "lag  list"  prepared  a  few  weeks  ago  illustrates  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  projects  fill  up  when  anticipated  personnel  are  brought  into  an 
area.) 

Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland:  79  occupied  out  of  300  available.  Full  employ- 
ment not  yet  attained.  Projects  at  Aberdeen  and  Edgewood,  which  serve  the 
same  needs,  are  filling  up  first,  because  they  are  closer  to  the  defense  establish- 
ment. 

Langley  Field,  Virginia:  Of  the  350  reported  available,  only  85  have  been 
connected  to  sewer  facilities  and  these  are  all  occupied.  (Note  that  the  figures 
reported  as  available  for  occupancy  are  sometimes  misleading  since  they  are  so 
•designated  on  completion  of  the  primary  construction  contract.  In  many  cases, 
as  in  this  project,  there  is  a  secondary  contract  or  a  WPA  utility  project,  so 
that  the  housing  is  not  actually  available  for  occupancy.) 

The  other  four  projects  are  as  follows : 

TFarrc)?,  Ohio:  80  occupied  out  of  200  available.  There  is  a  lag  in  employment 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  powder  plant  to  carry  on  all  its  work  due  to  confi- 
dential reasons.    8,000  additional  men  are  expected  to  be  hired  soon. 

Bossier  City,  Louisiana:  Although  139  are  reported  available,  only  54  are  com- 
plete with  electrical  facilities.  Of  tlie  54,  30  are  occupied.  (See  note  under  Lang- 
ley  Field,  Va.) 

Nasln-'ille,  Tennessee:  172  occupied  out  of  300  available.  Full  anticipated  em- 
ployment not  yet  attained.     Employment  expected  to  pick  up  within  60  to  90  days. 

Wilndngton,  N.  C:      6  occupied  out  of  108  available 
174         "  "     "  284 

34         "  "     "     90 

15         "  "     "     84         " 

229  566 

Shipyard  not  yet  completed  and  full  employment  not  yet  attained. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  LAG  IN  OCCUPANCY  OF  TEMPORARY   SHEI.TER  PROJECTS  REQUESTED  BY 

TRUMAN  COMMITTEE  [ITEM  o    (B)] 

The  list  follows : 

San  Diego,  California : 

FSA :  Trailers,  346 ;  Occupied.  346 ;  Dormitories,  926 ;  Occupied,  o63. 
FWA :  Dormitories,  748 ;  Occupied,  44. 
Trailers  are  100%  occupied.  Dormitories,  however,  are  slower  in  filling  because 
expected  employment  schedule  has  nut  yet  been  attained.  For  example,  a  parts 
plant  of  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation,  yet  to  be  completed,  will  employ 
8,000  men.  (Of  the  FWA  dormitories,  all  those  furnished  are  occupied.)  It  is 
believed  that  by  November  1  occupancy  will  increase  sharply.  All  local  officials 
concerned  with  the  problem  indicate  increased  employment  within  the  nexc  60 
days  will  completely  fill  these  units  and  require  others. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  in  full  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Confi- 
dential Weeklv  Letter  No.  41,  dated  October  13,  1941,  i.ssued  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  quotes  the  San  Diego  Real  Estate  Board 
as  reporting  "that  the  estimates  and  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Defense  Housing 
Coordinator  Palmer  in  the  San  Diego  area  will  prove  about  as  close  to  actual 
requirements  in  the  next  few  months  as  could  be  exi^ected.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Palmer  has  given  fidl  weight  to  the  role  that  private  building  should  play  in  the 
defense  housing  effort  in  that  community  and  that  to  come  up  to  its  quota,  private 
builders  will  have  to  do  their  utmost  during  the  next  few  months.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  when  allocations  were  made  with  resix'ct  to  defense  housing  by  the 
Coordinator,  complaints  would  arise  in  some  localities.  So  far,  however,  we 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  where  he  has  missed  the  mark  to  any  great  extent." 
It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  over-progranuning  in  this  locality  would  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

Ncio  London,  Connecticut:  177  dormitories  oicupied  out  of  378  available.  Ltig 
in  employment.     Anticipate  hiiing  l.O(K)  men  in  the  next  60  days. 

Wilmhujton,  X.  C:  170  trailers  occupied  out  of  32.".  available.  Shipbuilding 
plant  not  yet  completed  and  has  not  reached  its  full  capacity  of  employment. 
The  permanent  and  demountable  housing  have  therefore  caught  up  with  the 
schedule. 

Erie,  Pennsiitviniin :  S7  trailers  occupied  out  of  l.'.O  available.  Permanent  hous- 
ing is  now  finished  and  is  attaining  occupancy.  Need  for  temporary  shelter  is 
therefore  diminished  and  tniilirs  will  be  i-emoved  to  other  areas  of  urgent  need 
within  the  next  few  days,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  temporaiy  shelter 
program. 

Orange.  Texan:  236  dormitories  occupied  out  of  408  available  (increa.se  of  87 
in  2  weeks).  Employment,  which  had  i)een  Ingging.  is  now  accelerating  rapidly. 
The  shipyard  now  emj^loys  3.479  men.  an  increase  since  August  30  of  1,3.")0.  and 
it  is  expected  that  1,000  additional  men  will  be  employed  during  the  present 
month. 

Vallejo.  California:  219  dormitories  occupied  out  of  290  available.  Temporary 
shelter  program  was  ahead  of  the  defense  produ<'tion  program.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  occupancy  and  the  Navy,  looking  toward  future  employment, 
has  requested  ."^OO  additional  dormitory  accommodations. 

Aberdeen,  Mariilanfl:  114  dormitory  units  occupied  out  of  200  available.  It  is 
reported  that  complete  occupancy  could  be  reached  if  the  project  were  open  to 
the  employees  of  tlie  Edgewood  Ar.senal.  However,  the  Commandant  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  requested  that  the  facilities  be  reserved  for  workers 
at  the  Proving  Grounds,  and  it  is  stated  that  complete  occupancy  can  be  expected 
by  November  IT). 

Bethlehem,  Pcnnsj/lrania:  137  trailers  occupied  out  of  160  available.  The  rea- 
son for  the  inclusion  of  this  City  on  a  "lag  list"'  is  not  apparent.  Occupancy  has 
increased  steadily  and  is  expected  to  attain  lOO'^''^  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Nashritle,  Tennessee:  Change  in  methods  of  manufacture  of  Vultee  Aircraft 
plant  obviated  the  need.  All  trailers  and  dormitories  being  transferred  to  other 
areas  of  need,  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  temporary  shelter  program, 
and  illustrates  the  advantage  of  this  program  in  certain  cities. 

Bremerton.  Washington:  313  dormitories  occupied  out  of  469  available.  Needs 
were  estimated  by  the  Navy  on  the  basis  of  3-shift  employment  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
Later  this  was  found  not  the  most  efficient  method  and  now  the  Navy  Yard  is  on 
IVa-shift  basis,  thus  sharply  reducing  the  estimated  need.     Navy  desires,  how- 
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ever,  to  retain  this  project  as  a  bacl<-log  for  increased  employment,  wliich  may 
occur  on  sliort  notice  to  meet  liuge  demands  of  sliip-building  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels. 

6.  Demountable  Housing 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  programming  of  defense  housing  by  this  Office, 
it  has  been  recognized  that,  in  some  localities,  the  extent  of  the  duration  of  the 
usefulness  of  defense  housing  is  uncertain.  In  such  areas,  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  integrating  the  new  housing  with  the  normal  housing  needs  of  the 
locality,  this  office  has  recommended  that  construction  be  of  demountable  charac- 
ter and  have  a  "high  salvage  value."  For  instance,  the  introduction  of  a  large 
industrial  plant  in  a  small  city  may  double  or  triple  the  population  of  that  city 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Termination  of  use  of  the  plant  for  defense  pur- 
poses might  mean  an  immediate  exodus  of  population.  The  proper  disposition  of 
the  housing  built  for  workers  in  such  a  situation  is  of  extreme  importance  in 
order  to  prevent  the  creation  of  "ghost  towns,"  and  the  depreciation  of  the  prop- 
erty values  of  privately  owned  houses.  It  was  recommended  that  the  standards 
of  livability,  safety,  convenience,  and  health  for  such  housing  should  not  be  lower 
than  those  established  for  housing  of  permanent  construction. 

During  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  of  1940,  there  were  numerous  discussions 
with  the  constructing  agencies  concerning  the  feasibility  of  demoiuitable  con- 
struction. Questions  were  raised  concerning  demountable  housing  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  produce  demountable  houses, 
and  cost  factors.  Early  in  December,  this  problem  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Palmer 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Navy,  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
and  the  Public  Buildings  Administration.  In  this  meeting,  a  list  of  all  the  proj- 
ects for  which  demountable  construction  had  been  recommended  was  reviewed. 

It  developed  In  this  meeting  that  the  Navy  had  already  proceeded  with  con- 
struction on  most  of  its  projects,  and  that  they  would  be  permanent.  Since  the 
Navy  had  ignored  the  recommendations  of  this  Office  in  this  respect,  and  were 
already  proceeding,  any  action  which  we  might  have  taken  at  that  time  would 
have  resulted  in  delay.  It  was  therefore  decided  not  to  press  the  matter  with 
them  further. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  were  skeptical  concerning  the 
ability  of  the  prefabricators  to  produce  and,  in  numerous  instances,  had  pro- 
ceeded with  contracts  for  houses  of  permanent  construction.  In  this  same  meet- 
ing, the  proposed  experimental  project  at  Indian  Head  was  discussed.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  were  anxious  to  see  the  results  of  this 
experiment  before  committing  themselves  to  an  extensive  program  involving 
demountable  construction. 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting,  there  was  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Car- 
mody  and  Mr.  Palmer  regarding  the  use  of  demountable  construction  attempting 
to  clarify  the  issue.  This  Office  prepared  a  review  of  the  situation  about  the  first 
of  March  citing  the  status  of  each  project  on  which  we  had  recommended  demount- 
able construction.  This  review  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Foreman, 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  during  the  latter  part  of  March.  After  the  dis- 
cussion, a  memorandiun  was  sent  to  Mr.  Carmody  by  Mr.  Palmer  expressing 
concern  that  the  majority  of  the  projects  for  which  this  Office  had  recommended 
consideration  of  demountable  construction  to  FWA  were,  at  that  time,  either 
under  way  or  proposed  for  permanent  construction.  This  memorandum  summed 
up  the  status  of  the  projects  discussed  with  Mr.  Foreman  and  stated  that  since 
plans  for  the  projects  were  under  way,  we  were  not  requesting  that  they  be 
further  delayed  even  though  the  FWA  had  proceeded  contrary  to  our  recommen- 
dations ;  except  that  we  suggested  fiu"ther  consideration  be  given  to  the  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  project.  In  terminating  this  memorandum,  Mr.  Palmer  asked  Mr. 
Carmody  to  inform  us  specifically  whether  he  felt  tiiat  the  FWA  and  its  constitu- 
ents could  handle  a  considerable  additional  volume  of  demountable  houses  quickly. 
No  r(>i)ly  was  received  from  Mr.  Carmody  and  on  April  S,  Mr.  Palmer  again 
requested  an  answer  to  his  inquiry.  Subsequently  the  FWA  agreed  that  any 
further  progranuning  of  demountable  housing  which  we  recommended  would  be 
followed  by  the  FWA. 

There  is  attaclied  hereto  a  detailed  history  of  each  city  for  which  information 
was  requested  by  the  Connnittee. 
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I.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.— 27013-4. 

1.  LPR  #1   (approved  by  President  on  12/31/40)    recommended  800 

demountable  miits.  Project  assigned  to  PBA  by  FWA  Adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Letter  of  3/18/41  from  Palmer  to  Carmody  requested  explanation  for 

fact  that  project  was  being  planned  for  permanent  construction. 

3.  Letter  of  3/26/41  from  Palmer  to  Carmody  asked  FWA  to  reconsider 

their  decision  to  make  project  i)ermanent  and  enclosed  telegrams 
of  protest  from  the  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
and  the  Portsmouth  Planning  Board. 

4.  Letter  of  3/26/41  from  Carmody  to  Palmer  stated  that  at  meeting 

in  Portsmouth  on  2/5/41,  attended  by  the  Mayor,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Industrial  Planning  Board,  the  NRPB,  and 
the  Portsmouth  City  Planning  Commission,  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  city  could  absorb  an  additional  800  permanent 
units.  The  letter  also  maintained  that  permanent  construction 
was  cheaper. 

5.  Permanent  construction  started  4/9/41  contrary  to  recommendations 

of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 
II.  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin — J/lOll. 

1.  LPR  #1   (Presidential  approval  on  2/3/41)   recommended  400  de- 

mountable units.  Project  assigned  to  DDH  by  FWA  Adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Letter  of  3/20/41  from  Palmer  to  Carmody  requested  information 

on  type  of  housing  being  planned.  Desirability  of  demountable 
construction  reiterated. 

3.  Reply  from  Foreman  dated  3/28/41  states  that  demountable  con- 

struction will  be  u.sed. 

4.  Demountable  construction  started  7/9/41. 

III.  Orange,  Texas— JflOJl. 

1.  Need  for  500  demountable  units  approved  by  the  President  on  9/26/40. 

Project  assigned  to  Navy. 

2.  Permanent  construction  started  1/27/41  contrary  to  recommenda- 

tions of  the  Defen.se  Housing  Coordinator. 

IV.  Orange,  Texas — Jfl072. 

1.  LPR  #1  (Presidential  approval  on  1/16/41)    recommended  200  de- 

mountable units.  Pri)ject  assigned  to  USHA  by  Federal  Works 
Administrator. 

2.  Question  of  permament  vs  demountable  construction  discussed  with 

Foreman  on  or  about  3/21/41.  Foreman  revealed  that  plans  were 
under  way  for  i)ermanont  construction. 

3.  Permanent  "construction  started  4/15/41   contrary   to  recommenda- 

tions of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 
V.  Charleston,  South  Carolina— S8025. 

1.  LPR  #2  (Presidential  approval  on  12/31/40)  recommended  350  de- 

mountable units.  Project  assigned  to  USHA  by  FWA  Adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Question  of  permanent  vs  demountable  constructions  discussed  with 

Foreman  on  or  about  3/21/41.  Memorandum  3/26/41,  Palmer  to 
Carmody  confirming  discussion  with  Foreman  that  this  project 
would  be  demountable. 

3.  Permanent  construction  started  4/30/41  contrary  to  recommenda- 

tions of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  and  despite  memoran- 
dum of  3/26/41  referred  to  above. 
VI.  St.  Juliens  Creek,  Virginia — .',J,101. 

1.  Need  for  50  ijernianent  and  50  demountable  units  for  St.   Juliens 

Creek  approved  by  the  President  9/20/40.  Project  assigned  to 
Navy. 

2.  Permanent  construction  started  11/11/40  contrary  to  recommenda- 

tions of  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 
VII.  St.  Juliens  Creek.  Virginia— .',',084  d  44086. 

1.  LPR  #1    (Presidential  approval  on  1/16/41)   recommended  100  de- 

mountable units.  (Project  assigned  to  PBA,  by  FWA  Adminis- 
trator. ) 

2.  These  100  demountable  units  were  combined  with  565  permanent 

units  covered  by  the  same  LPR  for  Portsmouth.  The  resulting 
6G5  units  were  then  split  into  2  projects  both  located  in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia— 44084  (400  units)  and  Virginia  44086  (265  D.  U.) 
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3.  Question  of  permanent  vs  demountable  construction  discussed  with 

Foreman  on  or  about  3/21/41.     Foreman  revealed  that  plans  were 
under  way  for  permanent  construction. 

4.  Permanent  "construction  on  all  665  units  started  about  4/22/41,  the 

100  originally  recommended  for  demountable  construction  being 
contrary   to    the   recommendations  of  the   D.^fense   Housing   Co- 
ordinator. 
VIII.  Alexandria,  Virginia — J/J/IS]. 

1.  Need  for  300  demountable  units  approved  by  the  President  on  9/26/40. 

Project  assigned  to  the  Navy. 

2.  Permanent    construction    started    1/16/41   contrary    to   the    recom- 

mendations of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 
IX.  Sati  Miguel,  California — -'il21. 

1.  iiPR    #1    (Presidential    approval    2/27/41)    recommended   150   de- 

mountable units.     Project   assigned   to   PBA   by   FWA  Adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Question  of  permanent  vs  demountable  construction  discussed  with 

Foreman  on  or  about  3/21/41.     Foreman  revealed  that  plans  were 
under  way  for  permanent  construction. 

3.  Permanent    construction    started    5/22/41    contrary    to    the    recom- 

mendations of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 
X.  Valpariso.  Florida — 8091. 

1.  LPR    #1    (Presidential    approval    2/27/41)    recommended    100    de- 

mountable units.     Project   assigned   to   PBA  by   FWA  Adminis- 
trator. 

2.  Memorandum  from  War  Department  (3/31/41)  requested  that  con- 

struction be  changed  to  permanent. 

3.  LPR  #2  (Presidential  approval  5/26/41)   changed  recommendation 

of  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  to  permanent  construction. 

4.  Permanent  construction  started  5/27/41. 


November  6,  1941. 
HERBE31T  S.  CoLTON,  Esq., 

Legal  Adviser,  Exeeutive  Offiee  of  the  President, 
Office  for  Emergency  Management, 

Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordinatim}, 

1600  Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Colton  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  5,  giving  additional 
data  with  respect  to  occupancy  of  housing  units. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  A.  Fulton,  Chief  Counsel. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President 

officel  for  emergency  management 

Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  5,  1941. 
Hugh  A.  Fulton,  Esq., 

Chief  Counsel,  Truman  Committee  Investi- 
gating the  National  Defense  Program, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Fulton  :  Supplementing  my  letter  to  you  of  October  27,  1941,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  Item  No.  5  thereof  entitled  "Explanation  of  Lag  in 
Occupancy",  I  am  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a  schedule 
showing  occupancy  as  (.f  October  31.  1941  in  the  projects  with  n^spect  to  which 
(piestioii  was  raised. 

\im  will  note  ih.-it  these  latest  figures  show  sizeable  increases  in  occupancy  In 
many  cases,  for  example,  San  Antonio,  Texas:  Columbus,  Georgia  ;  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina;  Nashville.  Tennessee;  San  Rafael.  Califiu-nia ;  and  Langlev 
Field,  Virginia. 
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I  am  sending  this  supplemental  list  to  you  as  a  striking  illustration  of  our 

contention  that  occupancy  in  most  cases   would  materially  improve   with  the- 

acceleration  of  defense  employment. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Herbert  S.  Colton,  Legal  Adviser. 


Then— October  10,  1941 

Now- October  31,  1941 

Differ- 

Location 

i                ! 

No  Units  Na  Units  j^.„  Units 
Avail-         Occu-        v^p^jjt 

able           pied 

1 

No.  Units  No.  Units 

Avail-        Occu- 

able           pied 

No.  Units 
Vacant 

Increase- 
of  Occu- 
pancy 

150 

27 

123 

150 

48 

102 

21 

125 
175 
200 

125 

San  Rafael,  California,. -- 

Miami,  Florida                      

80 
90 

95" 
110 

175 
200 

114 
98 

61 

102 

34 

8 

' 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Warren,  Ohio 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

100 
150 
200 
500 
350 

4 

61 

80 

112 

307 

96 

89 

120 

378 

43 

100 
150 
200 
500 
350 

6 

66 

94 

220 

350 

95 

84 

106 

280 

1 

5 

14 

108 

43 

612 
139 
300 
108 

568 

30 

79 

6 

44 
109 
221 
102 

612 
139 
475 
204 

612 

35 

132 

122 

44 

Bossier,  Louisiana 

Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina.. 

134 
343 

82. 

5 

53 

116 

284 

174               110 

284               201 

83 

27 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina... 

90 

34 

56               90               37  1             53 

3 

84 

15 

69 

126                41 

85 

26 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Langley  Field,  Virginia 

300 
350 

172 
85 

128 
265 

300 
350 

198 
117 

102 
233 

26 
32 

[Additional  statement  of  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing  Submitted  to  the  Special  Senate  Committee  Investigating 
the  National  Defense  Program — (Truman  Committee)  November  29, 
1941] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  of  the  Committee 
to  present  testimony  in  addition  to  that  which  I  gave  on  October  8,  1041,  in  order 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the  coordinated  defense  housing  program  may  be  set 
forth  on  your  record.  Certain  statements  before  your  Committee  and  else- 
where make  it  particularly  desirable  that  this  be  done.  These  statements 
have  (as  they  were  undoubtedly  intended)  distracted  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  coordinated  defense  housing  program  has  accomplished  the  largest  and 
most  succe.ssful  public  housing  undertaking  ever  attempted  within  a  com- 
parable period,  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  private  home  building 
industry  to  undertake  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  burden.  The  difficul- 
ties involved  in  accomplishing  these  results  have  been  many  and  complex. 
Their  solution  has  not  been  aided  by  emotional  outbursts. 

Funds  for  the  publicly  financed  portion  of  the  program  were  mainly  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  September  9,  ]!)4()  and  the  Act  of  October  14,  11)40.  Just 
a  year  and  a  few  weeks  later  a  total  of  125,299  houses  had  been  programmed 
for  195  localities,  of  which  53,796  were  available  for  occupancy,  and  an  additional 
56,196  actually  under  construction,  while  15,307  await  further  funds.  During 
the  week  ending  November  22,  1941,  2,339  houses  were  completed,  which  brought 
the  total  completed  during  a  five-week  period  to  10,507.  Thus,  houses  were 
becoming  available  at  a  rate  better  than  8,000  a  month.  At  the  same  time 
a  temporary  shelter  program  is  providing  7,595  trailers  and  portable  hou.ses, 
and  dormitory  units  for  10,851  persons,  in  those  situations  where  the  immediacy 
and  urgency  of  the  need  could  not  await  the  construction  of  orthodox  housing. 

These  figures  can  best  be  judged  by  comparison  to  the  Englisli  public  housing 
program,  generally  cited  as  the  most  successful  instance  of  large-scale  public 
housing,  which  at  its  peak  in  1938  was  completing  7,500  houses  a  month.  That, 
of  course,  was  in  a  peacetime  economy  and  without  the  consideration  of  haste 
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and  extreme  urgency  which  constrained  the  coordinated  defense  housing  pro- 
gram. A  comparison  with  the  housing  effort  of  1917-1918  is  also  enlightening. 
A  total  of  23,000  dwelling  units  was  constructed  by  the  two  housing  agencies 
of  those  days  and  15,000  privately  built  units  were  aided  in  obtaining  priority 
licenses.  Although  the  importance  of  housing  to  industrial  mobilization  was 
recognized  in  1917,  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  any  funds  were  provided, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  was  enabled  to 
commerce  only  before  3  months  prior  to  the  Armistice.  All  of  this  is  discussed 
in  the  excerpt  submitted  as  Exhibit  I.  This  delay  proved  a  great  handicap 
to  the  production  of  war  materials.  In  contrast  to  this  showing,,  housing  was 
recognized  in  1940  as  a  primary  requirement  of  the  defense  program. 

How  well  our  program  has  met  the  needs  can,  I  suppose,  only  be  finally 
determined  by  the  passage  of  time.  The  only  comprehensive,  first-hand,  im- 
partial report  on  the  present  situation  is  contained  in  the  statement  (sub- 
mitted as  Exhibit  II)  released  jointly  by  Congressman  Boykin  and  Holmes, 
respectively  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee,  following  a  personal  in- 
spection of  housing  in  22  localities  (listed  as  Exhibit  II-A).  These  gentlemen 
with  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  saw  the  situation  in  these  localities 
with  their  own  eyes,  examining  housing  projects  from  coast  to  coast,  conducting 
hearings,  and  obtaining  a  cross-section  of  public  opinion  in  each  community 
through  conversations  with  tenants,  housing  officials,  local  businessmen  and 
local  labor  leaders.  As  a  re.sult  they  have  stated  publicly  that  they — 
"returned  to  Wa.shington  convinced  that  in  general  a  lirst-class.  efficient,  and 
workmanlike  job  has  been  done  on  defense  housing  *  *  *  \ve  find  that  the 
Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  has  programmed  the  necessities  well,  and  that 
the  plans  for  future  housing  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  any  future  appropria- 
tions will  be  equally  well  distributed  *  *  *  Qy^.  ^j.jp  l^^g  convinced  us  that, 
despite  all  these  handicaps,  the  program  under  the  direction  of  the  Coordinator 
has  in  a  large  measure  been  a  success,  and  has  achieved  this  success  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties.     *     *     *" 

However,  our  most  important  accomplishment  does  not  lie  in  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  publicly  financed  defense  housing  projects  which  have  been  rushed  to  com- 
pletion in  such  a  brief  period,  but  in  the  significant  fact  that  all  of  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  upsetting  the  private  building  industry.  During  this  period 
private  residential  building  functioned  at  a  rate  greater  than  any  year  since  1928 
and  was  increaHngly  concentrated  in  defense  areas  and  upon  types  of  housing 
suithle  for  persons  of  limited  incomes.  The  attached  table  and  charts  (Exhibit 
III)  contrast  the  figures  for  each  year  since  1928.  These  figures  show  that  there 
has  been  a  net  increase  of  almost  2.5  percent  in  private  housing  in  critical  areas, 
while  homes  started  in  non-defense  areas  show  a  sharp  decline. 

These  twin  results,  to  wit,  a  vast  public  housing  progx-am  and  a  stimulated  pri- 
vate building  industry,  have  not  come  abcmt  by  accident.  When  I  took  office 
in  July  1940,  I  outlined  my  policies  in  these  words — 

"The  duty  of  the  Coordinator  and  his  staff  as  outlined  to  me  is  to  see  that 
sufficient  housing — private,  preferably,  but  if  not,  then  public — is  made  available 
to  meet  emergency  needs  with  such  dispatch  that  National  Defense  does  not  suffer. 

"In  doing  the  job,  one  primary  objective  will  be  to  encourage  the  use  of  private 
capital.  It  is  believed  adequate  safeguards  can  be  added  to  the  many  already 
provided,  and  that  even  during  these  uncertain  times  it  will  be  good  business  for 
private  capital  to  handle  the  requirements  in  most  instances.  Where  it  is  not 
available,  fails  to  respond,  or  finds  it  impracticable  to  act  with  the  promptness 
required  by  the  emergency,  then  the  govenuuent  will  have  to  do  the  job." 

In  holding  to  this  statement,  I,  of  course,  have  been  violently  attacked  by  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides.  I  have  been  accused,  on  the  one  hand,  of  fostering  needless 
public  honsing  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  favoring  real  estate  interests.  Less 
passionate  appraisals,  however,  have  also  been  freelv  forthcoming.  For  example, 
the  attached  letters  (submitted  as  Exhibits  IV.  IV-A  and  IV-B)  respectively 
fnmi  tlie  administrator  of  the  Louisville  (Kv.)  Housing  Authority,  tlie  chairman 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Defense  Housing  Committee,  and  the  secretary-manager 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Realty  Board,  represent  what  is  perhaps  a  sounder  and 
more  typical  view  of  our  efforts.  I  quote  the  significant  sentences  from  tliese 
letters : 

"I  merely  want  to  write  you  personally  to  say  to  vou  that  your  handling  of  the 
Defense  Housing  Situation  in  this  area  has  resulted,  and  is  resulting,  in  exactly 
wiiat  I  believe  the  President  wants,  viz:  to  have  private  capital  carrv  the  load  in 
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providing  housing  for  defense  workers  to  the  greatest  extent  possible"  (Exhibit 
IV). 

******* 
"In  brief,  the  situation  in  this  area  has  been  greatly  relieved,  and  we  feel  that 
we  now  have  the  situation  'well  in  hand.'  The  very  fact  that  we  now  know 
where  we  stand  is  a  great  comfort  to  everyone  here.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  situation  now  and  the  chaotic  condition  of  six  mouths  ago.  We  know 
that  the  present  condition  is  due  solely  to  your  efforts"'  (Exhibit  IV-A). 

******* 

"We  are  very  glad  to  state  that  from  the  office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator we  have  received  constructive  cooperation  in  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
housing  program  in  San  Diego  wiiich  wjis  basically  sound.  This  program  provided^ 
that  sufficient  housing  be  supplied  for  Defense  workers,  that  private  capital  be 
encouraged  to  build  to  its  full  capacity,  that  a  safe  portion  of  housing  built  by  the 
Government  be  temporary ;  the  whole  program  based  on  a  plan  which  would  not 
only  prevent  over-building,  but  would  provide  for  this  City  a  cushion  against 
over-production  after  the  emergency  through  the  use  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
temporary  housing. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  local  Defense  Housing  Commission,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  has  been  able 
to  bring  about  an  orderly  process  of  charting  the  need  of  housing  for  Defense 
workers,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  hiring  programs  and  home-building  programs 
are  cleared  through  this  office.  Kegular  reports,  are  of  course,  sent  to  Wash- 
ington" (Exhibit  IV-B). 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  whfthor  .so  extensive  a  program  as  this  could" 
have  been  prosecuted  without  employing  all  of  the  Government's  housing 
facilities.  The  job  was  so  vast,  involved  so  many  different  types  of  situations, 
and  recpiired  such  an  immediate  all-out  effort  that  the  peculiar  talents  and 
abilities  of  each  of  the  governmental  agencies  were  needed.  Defense  housing 
not  only  required  that  we  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  i^rivate  building  industry 
in  providing  housing  for  industrial  workers,  but  that  we  provide  acconnnoda- 
tions  involving  such  specialized  problems  as  housing  in  the  TVA  area,  around 
Army  and  Navy  camps  and  bases,  in  the  Territories  and  Island  Possessions  of" 
the  ITriited  States,  and  further  that  we  be  prepared  with  temporary  accommo- 
dations to  meet  urgent  needs  of  migratory  defense  workers.  No  one  agency  alone 
was  prepared  to  meet  this  many-sided  program.  Moreover,  no  one  agency  was 
In  a  position  generally  to  plan  and  sujjervise  the  entire  program.  In  my  previous- 
testimony  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  office  of  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordinator was  established  in  .Tuly  1{»4()  pursuant  to  the  unanimous  reeonunenda- 
tion  of  the  heads  of  the  niunerous  Fe<leral  agencies  concerned  with  the  construc- 
tion or  financing  of  housing.  Thus  (in  theory  at  least)  they  themselves  recog- 
nized, as  had  for  some  time  been  increasingly  obvious  to  any  student  of  the 
housing  jirobleni.  tliat  some  sort  of  cooi-dination  of  the  work  of  the  various 
govei'inneiit  housing  agencies  was  recpiired.  As  a  result  of  a  rapid  evolution  of 
housing  as  a  subject  of  governmental  activity,  various  agencies  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress,  each  concerned  with  some  portion  of  this  complex  subject 
and  each  charged  with  certain  lesponsibilities.  It  is  not  pertinent  here  to  go  into 
the  reasons  why.  long  prioi-  to  the  occurrence  of  the  defense  housing  problem, 
there  was  not  closer  cooperation  between  them. 

The  situation  which  the  Coordinator  had  to  face  was  shrewly  appraised  by 
Time  Magazine  in  an  article  on  defense  housing  in  the  issue  of  September  16, 
1940  (.submitted  as  Exhibit  V). 

Confusion  in  the  defen.se  housing  program,  if  any  there  has  been,  has  arisen 
only  when  one  or  more  of  the  agencies  involved  has  insisted  on  pursuing  its  own 
course  without  regard  to  the  over-all  objectives.  However,  there  has  been 
sufficient  commotion  to  distract  attention  from  the  main  question  of  the  defense 
housing  problem  and  the  enormous  strides,  in  the  past  year,  toward  its  solution. 

Perhaps  the  best  factual  account  of  housing  requirements  as  they  existed 
when  the  work  of  my  office  first  got  under  way,  is  contained  in  the  attached 
newspaper  clippings  (.stibmitted  as  Exhibits  "VI  and  VI-A)  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  22.  1940.  and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  January  7, 
1941.  Other  estimates  ranged  from  denial  that  any  housing  shortages  existed, 
to  claim  that  fantastic  numbers  of  new  houses  would  have  to  be  constructed, 
depending  on  the  emotions  and  philosophy  of  those  preparing  them. 
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Less  than  one  year  has  elapsed  since  these  news  reports.  In  that  tinie  the 
coordinated  defense  housing  program  has  managed  to  keep  the  housing  situation 
within  reasonahle  bounds.  But  the  danger  point  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The 
defense  production  program  has  not  yet  obtained  its  peak,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  persons  are  pouring  into  defense  centers.  Serious  housing  situa- 
tions, which  may  gravely  impede  defense  production,  exist  in  many  areas  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  sharply  aggravated  during  the  coming  winter,  unless  the 
coordinated  defense  housing  program  can  maintain,  and  possibly  increase,  its 
present  momentum.  This  will  require  renewed  efforts  to  encourage  the  private 
building  industry  to  function  in  spite  of  growing  difficulties,  and  will  also  require 
a  continued  public  defense  construction  program.  Public  funds  previously  pro- 
vided are  exhausted  and  this  portion  of  the  program  will  depend  upon  Con- 
gressional action  on  a  bill  presented  to  the  Congress  on  June  26,  l&Il,  to  author- 
ize an  additional  $300,000,000. 

When  I  took  office  in  July  1940  and  obtained  an  inkling  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  before  me,  I  found  that  over  a  month  prior  thereto  the  Congress  had  enacted 
Title  II  of  Public,  No.  671  (approved  June  28,  1!)4()),  in  which  it  authoriztd  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  to  assist  the  Army  and  Navy  to  provide  housing 
in  certain  defense  situations.  However,  when  the  usual  appropriation  was  sought 
to  implement  this  authorization,  it  was  refused  by  the  Congress.  While  conceding 
that  funds  would  have  to  be  provided  quickly  for  defense  housing,  the  Congress 
simply  refused  to  grant  any  amount  whatsoever  to  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  I  did  not  agree  witli  that  attitude,  but  it  was  a  fact  I  had  to  face. 
As  a  temporary  expedient  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
allocation  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  housing  construction  (Public, 
No.  781,  approved  September  9,  1940).  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this  was  a 
stop-gap  device  merely  and  tliat  the  Service  Departments,  burdened  as  they  were 
with  other  defense  activities,  could  not  undertake  to  handle  the  entire  defense 
housing  problem. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  required 
another  approach  to  the  problem.  This  was  found  in  the  Lanham  Act  which 
placed  responsibilit.v  for  construction  under  the  general  siipervision  of  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  permitting  the  use  of  all  Government  housing  facilities  and 
of  local  housing  authorities.  The  feeling  of  the  Congress  is  reflected  in  the 
attached  excerpt  from  the  extension  of  the  remarks  of  Congressman  Sabath  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  17,  1940  (submitted  as  Exhibit  VII).  which 
also  shows  my  own  efforts  on  behalf  of  and  interest  in  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority. 

Just  one  more  word  on  this  point.  In  October  1940  a  few  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  Laidiam  Act,  I  called  a  meeting  in  Washington  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials  to  which  were  invited  Federal  and 
representative  local  housing  officials.  The  purpose  was  to  discuss  (to  quote  the 
invitation)  "possible  use  of  present  public  housing  machinery,  especially  local 
authorities,  in  carrying  out  the  puri>oses  of  the  Lanham  Act  and  other  defense 
housing  programs." 

I  cite  these  details  at  some  length  not  only  so  the  record  will  show  the  true  facts 
of  the  legislative  situation  with  respect  to  "housing  as  it  existed  in  the  summer  of 
1940,  but  also  because  as  one  of  the  original  advocates  of  a  sound  public  housing 
program,  as  one  of  those  who  was  intensely  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  first  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  which  constructed  the  first  public  housing  project  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  past  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  I  cannot 
allow  my  position  to  be  misrepresented. 

In  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  the  defense  housing  bills  spon- 
sored by  this  office — a  total  of  six — was  unanimously  reported  by  the  committees  in 
charge  thereof  and  approved  by  each  House  of  the  Congress  without  any  dissent- 
ing, vote.  The.se  bills  consisted  of  (1)  the  Lanham  Defense  Housing  Act  and  (2) 
its  subsequent  amendment  which  provided  a  total  of  $800,000,000  of  public  funds; 
(3)  and  (4)  two  other  appropriations  totalling  $20,000,000  which  provided  dormi- 
tories, trailers,  and  other  tyi)es  of  temporary  shelter;  and  (5)  Title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  and  (<»)  its  subsecpient  amendment  (which  I  will  discuss  fur- 
ther below).  Moreover  the  original  Lanham  Act  was  supported  bv  representatives 
of  such  diverse  interests  as  the  National  A.s.sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials,  and  National  Association  of  Building  Own- 
ers and  Managers,  as  shown  by  excerpts  from  the  hearings  (submitted  as  Exhibit 

vin). 
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As  I  said  before,  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  picture  has  been  the  gratifying 
activity  of  the  private  home-building  industry  in  shaping  its  efforts  to  the  huge 
task  of  providing  suitable  housing  in  defense  areas.  Had  the  industry  not  gone 
forward  as  it  did,  our  problem  could  not  have  been  met  even  with  many  times  the 
amount  of  public  funds  which  has  been  provided  by  the  Congress.  A  very  signifi- 
cant factor  in  this  has  been  Title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  was  spon- 
sored by  my  oflSce  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The 
reasons  for  and  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  briefly  set  forth  in  my  letter  in 
which  the  bill  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress  (submitted  as  Exhibit  IX).  The 
following  paragraph  describes  the  results  which  it  was  hoped  w^ould  be  accom- 
plished : 

"The  magnitude  of  the  defense  housing  problem  is  such  as  to  require  the 
utmost  Sliced  in  the  production  of  dwelling  accommodations  at  low  cost.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  maximum  use  of  the  numerous  builders  of  low 
cost  homes  who  are  accustomed  to  operating  in  all  sections  of  the  country  with 
mortgage  financing.  The  use  of  these  normal  processes  and  the  adaptation  of 
normal  methods  of  financing  to  the  present  situation  will  provide  the  most 
expeditious  and  flexible  method  of  producing  the  required  housing  with  a  mini- 
nuun  of  dislocation  to  tlie  connnunity.  the  private  construction  industry,  and 
the  system  of  residential  financing.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  greatly  reduce 
the  present  burden  upon  the  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  which  are  and  will 
he  necessarily  engaged  in  the  direct  construction  of  or  assistance  in  publicly 
financed  defense  housing." 

How  well  has  this  been  attained  is  proven  by  the  attached  series  of  charts 
(submitted  as  Exhibit  X),  which  show  that  Title  VI,  as  intended,  has  supple- 
mented— not  substituted  for — other  types  of  mortgage  financing,  thus  clearly  dis- 
proving the  statements  of  its  critu-s  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  bonanza  to  builders. 
Up  to  November  15,  1941,  Title  VI  had  resulted  in  40,457  applications,  of  which 
32,434  commitments  had  been  issued.  The  charts  prove  that  these  would  not 
have  been  started  except  through  the  assistance  provided  through  this  Act.  The 
attached  tal)le  (Exhibit  X-A)  shows  the  pattern  of  Title  VI  for  the  weeks  ending 
Septemlx'r  G  through  November  15,  1941,  inclusive.  The  number  of  new  homes 
started  under  this  Title  reached  a  peak  in  the  week  ending  September  20,  when 
tl66  units  had  their  first  compliance  inspection  luuler  FWA.  Subsequently,  as 
result  of  seasonal  factors,  there  was  a  slight  drop,  but  even  now  600  homes  per 
week  are  being  started. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  my  office  in  preparing 
coordinated  defense  housing  programs  for  areas  in  which  acute  shortages  of 
housing  exist.  For  the  record,  however,  I  submit  a  few  sample  L<jcality  Program 
Reports  which  enil)ody  our  reconunendations  to  the  President  of  desirable  public 
and  private  housing  construction  in  defense  areas.  These  ReiKtrts  are  developed 
by  an  inter-agency  system  (organized  by  my  office)  of  siu'veys  and  conferences 
and  attempt  to  resolve  into  a  reasonable  program  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
information  which  we  receive  from  various  sources.  I  would  like  here  to  submit 
for  your  record  (as  Exhibit  XI)  an  outline  of  Defense  Housing  Policy  for  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  which  we  prepared  last  August.  I  believe  it  states  simply  and 
clearly  the  defense  housing  problems  as  we  see  it  and  necessary  meastues  for  its 
solution  which  we  are  taking  and  feel  will  be  necessary  to  take  in  the  near 
future. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  accomplishments  toward  a  realization  of  these 
policies.  There  are  one  or  two  otlier  tilings  I  would  like  to  add.  First,  I  want  to 
stress  a  highly  important,  but  little-known,  branch  of  our  work,  that  of  the  Homes 
Registration  Division.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  AVorld  War  effort  1(X),000 
persons  were  placed  by  a  similar  service.  Following  tliat  example,  we  have 
fostered  the  development  of  homes  registration  offices  which  are  now  in  active 
operation  in  201  localities,  with  an  additional  150  In  process  of  organization. 
These  offices  are  local  organizations,  staffed  mainly  by  volunteers  and  supported 
by  local  contributions,  but  supervised  by  and  closely  cooperating  with  us.  Pre- 
liminary reports  for  October  fi-om  120  offices  indicate  that  8,000  families  and  5,000 
single  persons  were  placed  dtu'ing  that  month  alone,  which  represents  a  tremen- 
dous acceleration  of  this  program.  On  the  basis  of  our  experience  to  date,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  early  1942  the  program  of  this  Division  will  be  placing  12,000 
families  and  7,500  single  persons  each  month,  which  is  an  annual  rate  exceeding 
140.000  families  and  90,000  single  i)ersons.  Reports  on  operations  through  Sep- 
tember 20,  1941,  show  that  the  114  offices  then  reporting  had  listed  70,000  vacant 
liomes  and  nearly  95,000  vacant  rooms,  had  received  total  applications  for  52,000 
family  accommodations  and  for  18,000  single  persons ;  and  had  recorded  place- 
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ments  of  over  17,000  families  and  13,000  single  persons.  It  is  estimated  that 
reported  placements  cover  only  60  to  80  percent  of  those  actually  aided,  since  some 
difBcnlty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  complete  reports  from  persons  utilizing 
this  service. 

In  conjunction  with  this  work  we  have,  in  collaboration  with  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  and  Federal  Housing  Administration,  instituted  a  national 
campaign  to  encourage  property  owners  to  add  additional  dwelling  accommoda- 
tions l)y  remodeling.  A  special  fund  has  been  provided  to  furnish  technical 
assistance  to  demonstrate  to  them  how,  by  reconditioning  their  property,  they 
can  obtain  a  profit  for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  vitally  assist  in  allevi- 
ating the  housing  situation.  We  believe  that  many  thousands  of  luiits  will  be 
provided  in  defense  areas  by  this  method,  which  avoids  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  and  involves  the  use  of  the  least  amount  of  labor  and  material  per  family 
housed. 

Finally,  I  want  to  put  on  record  the  facts  with  respect  to  priorities  assistance 
for  both  public  and  private  defense  housing.  The  necessity  of  a  focal  point  for 
deciding  what  constitutes  "defense  housing"  to  carry  out  the  coordinated  defense 
housing  i^rogram,  recommended  by  us  and  approved  by  the  President,  is  obvious. 
My  responsibility  in  this  regard  was  established  by  a  letter  ^om  the  President, 
dated  September  12,  1941  (submitted  as  Exhibit  XII). 

Pursuant  to  this  responsibility  a  system  for  priorities  aid  to  privately  financed 
housing  was  agreed  upon  with  the  OflSce  of  Production  Management  and  put 
into  effect  on  September  22,  1941.  As  of  November  7,  1941,  4,397  applications 
for  approximately  87,816  houses  had  been  cleared  by  field  representatives  of  my 
office  and  recommended  as  defense  housing  for  priorities  assistance  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management.  Long  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  formal 
system,  my  office  assisted  private  builders  in  defense  ai'eas  with  their  priorities 
prol)lems  in  those  cases  deemed  necessai'y  to  carry  out  the  defense  housing  pro- 
gram. This  work,  in  a  period  of  considerable  confusion  and  alarm  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  in  the  building  industry,  enabled  that  industry  to  keep  func- 
tioniug  and  directly  assisted  the  completion  of  30,814  dwelling  units  in  addition  to 
a  substantial  further  number,  of  which  no  accurate  record  is  iwssible,  which  were 
assisted  in  more  or  less  minor  particulars. 

With  respect  to  priorities  aid  to  publicly  financed  defense  housing,  a  parallel 
system  was  promulgated  on  October  23,  1941.  Defense  housing  publicly  financed 
under  one  of  the  defense  housing  acts  (such  as  the  Lanham  Act)  of  course  pre- 
sents no  problem.  Such  housing  qualifies  automatically  for  assistance.  There 
M'as  a  question,  however,  with  respect  to  establishing  criteria  for  qualifying,  as 
defense  housing,  public  projects  originally  started  for  low-rent  or  slum-clearance 
purp;)ses,  that  is  to  say,  projects  aided  by  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 
The  procedures  establlshe<l  in  this  regard  are  set'  forth  in  the  attached  Exhibit 
XIII  and,  it  will  be  noted,  are  intended  simply  to  assure  that  the  housing  will  be 
available  to  and  suitable  for  defense  workers. 

The  statement  made  before  your  Committee  that  my  office  was  blocking  pri- 
orities action  on  83  public  housing  projects.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
38  of  these  were  submitted  to  my  office  the  day  before  this  statement  was  publicly 
made,  and  the  balance  had  been  received  by  us  within  the  previous  10  days.  Our 
processing  time  for  these  applications  averages  about  3  or  4  days,  depending  upon 
the  complexities  of  the  housing  situation  in  the  locality. 

These  USHA-alded  projects  are  by  law  and  by  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  of  local  authorities  ordinarily  limited  to  persons  in  the 
lowest  Income  groups.  In  some  states  there  are  further  limitations  to  persons 
who  have  actually  resided  in  slum  areas  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  If  main- 
tained, these  restrictions  obviously  would  not  permit  the  full  use  of  such  projects 
to  assist  in  solving  our  defense  housing  problem.  The  problem  was  discussed 
as  early  as  October  1940.  Attached  as  p]xhibit  XIV  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated 
October  22,  1940.  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Straus.  I  would  like  to  quote 
significant   parts  of  that  letter: 

"*  *  *  The  contracts  under  which  the  Local  Authorities  operate  require  that 
these  projects  be  used  for  rehousing  slum  dwellers,  and  in  reliance  on  these  con- 
tracts the  localities  have  been  tearing  down  or  otherwise  eliminating  old  slum 
dwellings  eqxv.iX  in  number  to  the  new  dwellings  in  tlie  projects.  *  *  *  With 
respect  to  these  projects  we  feel  tliat  the  progress  already  made  should  not  be 
lost,  and  that  the  original  objectives  should  not  be  abandoned.  *  *  *  Since  con- 
version of  such  projects  to  defense  housing  would,  in  effect,  be  an  abandonment  of 
the  local  low-rent  liouslng  and  slum  clearance'  programs,  we  do  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  authorize  sncli  conversions,  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  for  new  low- 
rent  housing  projects  to  replace  them.    *    *     *    As  pointed  out  above  we  believe 
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it  inadvisable  to  divert  low-rent  housing  from  its  original  purpose,  and,  therefore, 
thimk  it  is  generally  umoise  to  reserve  low-rent  housing  projects  m  ivhole  or  m 
mrt  lor  the  specific  use  of  persons  in  defense  activities  *  =^  .  ,  ^  ,  ,  . 
In  view  of  this  clearly  expressed  iwlicy,  we  naturally  were  somewhat  reluctant 
to  recommend  priority  assistance  to  USHA-aided  projects  until  assured  that 
defense  housing  needs  would,  as  we  conceived  them,  be  served,  as  I  thmk  you 
gentlemen  will  understand.  ,     ^. 

In  interesting  contrast  to  the  letter  of  October  22,  1940,  and  to  the  testimony 
before  your  Committee  on  October  29,  19il,  I  submit  as  Exhibit  XV  a  letter  from 
Mr  Straus  dated  November  14,  1941.  acknowledging  our  letter  of  November  10, 
1941  and  commenting  with  respect  to  our  review  of  the  first  68  applications  tor 
priorities  assistance  for  USHA-aided  projects.  These  had  been  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

23  applications  had  been   approved,  2  of  which  had  been  processed  as 
emergency  needs  even  prior  to  the  development  of  procedures. 

41  were  approved  subject  to  change  in  tenant  eligibility  requirements  to 
accord  with  anticipated  incomes  of  defense  workers,  subject  also  to  speed-up 

completion  dates.  .  ,     ■      4^1  ^ 

4  were  rejected   as  not  necessary   to  fill  defense   housing  needs   in   the 

localities. 

34  were  still  in  process  of  examination. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  that  letter  of  November  14  which  I  believe 
represents  a  little  more  considered  reaction  to  our  point  of  view  than  was  pre- 
sented to  you  on  Mr.  Straus'  appearance  here :  „    ^  .,       t 

"*  *  *  As  to  the  04  otlier  applications,  we  are  agreeable  to  all  of  the  changes 
requested  by  you,  including  changes  in  many  cases  to  increase  the  top  income  limit 
for  admission  of  defense  workers  and  to  speed  up  the  completion  of  construction 
of  certain  projects.  We  are  confident  that  all  of  the  local  housing  authorities 
involved  will  also  bo  agreeable  to  such  changes  and  we  will  proceed  now  to  obtain 
their  agreement  through  their  adoption  of  appropriate  resolutions.  Now  that  these 
projects  are  to  be  used  for  housing  defense  workers,  we  will  step  up  the  tune  for 
their  completion  by  establishing  quick  time  schedules    *    *    *." 

All  of  the  above,  lengthy  as  it  may  be,  is,  I  believe,  necessary  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  tremendous  and  complicated  problems  of  defense  housing.  Some 
of  them  have  been  presented  to  your  Committee  in  rather  a  lurid  light.  These 
statements  illustrate  our  problems.  They  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that, 
despite  them,  the  program  has  constituted  the  largest  housing  job  ever  tackled 
and,  to  date  tit  least,  the  most  successful. 
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Exhibit  I 
Excerpts  From  Report  of  thp:  United  States  Housing  Corporation — Volume  1 

Pages  1  and  2: 

"When  the  United  States  Government  became  involved  in  the  war  upon  the 
Central  powers  it  was  forced  immediiitely  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  colossaL 
quantities  of  war  essentials.  To  win  the  war  quickly  and  with  minimum  loss  of 
life  it  was  necessary  to  produce  ships,  munitions,  and  supplies  not  only  in  vast 
quantities  but  of  superior  quality  and  with  utmost  speed.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  organiz.^  all  the  economic  and  social  forces  of  America  for  maximum 
effectiveness. 

"Contracts  of  unparalled  (stet)  magnitude  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  supplies  and  for  the  building  of  ships  were  entered  into  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  contracts  were  made  largely  with  firms  already  handling  similar 
contracts  for  our  European  Allies — firms  which  had  the  technical  experience  and 
organization  which  would  make  possible  a  vast  ex:)ansion  of  output.  The  activi- 
ties of  government  arsenals,  proving  grounds,  and  navy  yards  were  simultaneously 
increased  by  several  hundred  or  even  several  thousand  per  cent. 

"The  efficiency  of  fighting  forces  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  industrial  organization  which  supplies  and  transports  their  food,  clothing, 
munitions,  and  other  equipment.  Defect  at  any  point  in  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion meant  the  postponing  of  victory  and  a  needless  waste  of  human  life.  It  was 
indispensable,  therefore,  that  all  plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  essen- 
tials should  have  an  adequate  supply  of  labor.  It  was  equally  indispensable  that 
such  labor  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  efticient. 

"As  the  plants  which  produced  the  war  materials  were  largely  concentrated 
in  a  relatively  restricted  area,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  also  (because 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  material  handled,  or  for  other  strategic  reasons) 
were  inevitably  placed  in  regions  remote  from  large  cities,  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying the  labor  in  the  quantity  needed  was  exci'edingly  difficult.  Unskilled 
labor  could  frequently,  but  not  always,  be  drawn  from  the  cities  located  nearest 
the  plant.  Skilled  labor  was  secured  with  immense  difficulty  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

"Labor  could  not  be  held  at  these  plants  unless  adequately  sheltered.  The 
quantity  of  labor  was  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  housing  of  suitable  types 
available  for  any  particular  project.  The  quality  of  work  performed  was  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  health  and  contentedness  of  the  laborer.  The  health 
and  contentedness  of  the  laborer  were  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  conditions 
undei-  which  he  lived.  The  Federal  government  was,  therefore,  forced  to  consider 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  housing  of  all  labor  engaged,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  production  of  war  essentials. 

"The  housing  shortage  occurred  in  two  types  of  connnunities.  These  were, 
first,  cities  such  as  Bridgeport,  New  London,  and  Erie,  where  huge  contracts  had 
b(>en  placed,  and  wdiere  the  increased  labor  supply  quickly  exhausted  all  the 
available  housing  facilities.  Second,  there  were  remote  communities  where 
proving  grounds,  bagloading  plants,  or  other  dangerous  industries  were  necessar- 
ily placed  and  where  no  housing  facilities  whatsoever  were  available. 

"In  the  cities  referred  to  the  increase  in  the  labor  supply  was  very  rapid,  as, 
for  example,  in  Bridgeport,  where  the  increase  had  been  continuous  since  1914 
because  of  the  war  orders  placed  by  the  Allied  Governments.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions housing  for  an  existing  or  anticipated  increase  in  population  will  be  pro- 
vid(Ml  by  private  capital,  but  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  increase  were  under 
war  conditions  too  great  for  private  capital  to  compass.  The  difficulties  of 
op(>ridive  builders  in  meeting  this  situati(m  were  accentuated  by  the  fact  of  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital 
for  oilier  forms  of  investment.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  .scattered  private  building,  but  the  volume  continuously  decreased  as  the 
war  progressed.  In  the  year  IDIS  after  the  establishment  of  the  AVar  Industries 
Board  and  the  subse(iuent  issuance  of  resti'ictions  upon  construction  and  trans- 
l)ort:itioii  the  volume  of  jirivate  construction  became  negligible.  With  each  year 
of  the  war  the  housing  shortage  became  more  general  and  mor(>  acute,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  1!)1S  practically  all  American  cities  had  failed  to  replace  buildings 
lost  by  fire  or  obsolescence  or  to  provide^  for  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
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"The  manufacturers  of  war  materials  in  nearly  a  hundred  American  cities 
found  thev  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a  labor  force  sufficient  to  fulfill  then- 
contracts  in  time  unless  housing  should  be  provided  for  their  labor  In  the^more 
remote  plants  there  was  a  shortage  or  absence  of  houses  for  all  classes.  In  the 
cities  unskilled  labor  could  generally  be  recruited  from  the  local  supply,  but  no 
accommodations  were  available  for  skilled  labor  which  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
outside  Mauv  plants  were  able  to  find  housing  for  unmarried  men,  but  needed 
new  construction  for  woman  labor.  Often  employers  were  able  to  get  labor  by  the 
promise  of  good  wages,  but  were  unable  to  retain  it  because  they  could  provide 
housing  onlv  in  quarters  already  overcrowded. 

"The  shortage  of  houses  also  led  to  profiteering  in  rents,  which  was  a  source  of 
serious  discontent  and  caused  vast  numbers  of  employees  to  leave  their  jobs  and 
return  to  the  cities  from  which  they  had  migrated.  .     ,    .  ^, 

"Not  only  was  the  available  quantity  of  housing  grossly  inadequate  but  the 
oualitv  of  such  housing  as  was  availal)le  was  also  inadequate.  Crowded  and 
insanitary  housing  was  responsible  not  only  for  a  heavy  labor  turnover  but  also 
for  ineflif-iencv  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  operatives  who,  attracted  by 
high  wages,  'put  up  with  unwholesome  conditions  and  remained  on  the 
job.     *     *     * 

Pave  S: 

"The  seriousness  of  this  condition  and  its  relation  to  discontent,  inetficiency. 
and  a  labor  turnover  so  high  as  to  imperil  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  war 
miterials  which  were  imperatively  and  immediately  required,  is  shown  in  the 
following  selections  from  the  reports  of  investigators,  and  letters  received  from 
oflicials  of  the  Navy  proving  gronnds,  arsenals,  and  private  corporations  engaged 
in  the  mainifacture  of  war  essentials.  ^    .„  fv,.. 

"letter  of  .John  M.  Rice,  assistant  engineer,  of  Morns  Knowles,  (Inc.),  to  the 
Tri-Cities  Housing  Committee  of  Florence,  Slu  ffi 'Id,  and  Tu-cumbia,  Ala.,  dated 
May  23,  1918 : 

*  *  *  * 

'The  bousing  facilities  at  present  existing  are  entirely  inadequate  to  provide 
for  this  large  inllux.  and  while  a  large  number  engaged  in  construction  work 
are  hou.sed  in  cantonments  at  the  site  of  the  works  many  are  living  in  the  towns 
under  congested  conditions  which,  in  addition  to  the  potential  .langers  from 
over-crowding,  are  causing  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  Ihis  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  large  labor  turnover  estimated  at  400  percent  which  obtains  m 
spite  of  high  wages.' 

Page  J/: 

"Letter  of  AVilliam  T.  Cobb,  president.  Bath  Iron  Works  (Ltd.),  to  the  United 
States  Emergencv  Fleet  Corporation,  dated  January  .31,  1018: 

'This  corporation  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  torpedo-boat 
destrovers  for  the  United  States  Government.  .,,•«.     ,^ 

'Alfthrough  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  we  have  found  it  increasingly  diflicult 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  on  account  of  lack  of  housing  tacihties  in 
this  citv  We  feel  that  the  situation  here,  so  far  as  securing  labor  is  concerned, 
is  as  difficult  as  in  anv  other  place  where  yards  doing  a  similar  work  are  located. 
Mei'i  come  here,  apply'for  work,  and  then  leave  because  of  their  inability  to  secure 
suitable  homes  for  their  families  or  even  for  themselves.' 

*  *  •  *  *  '  * 

Page  9: 

"Estimates  prepared  bv  the  Housing  Corporation  in  the  summer  of  1918  indi- 
cated a  need  for  housing  for  212,7.33  men  workers  and  79.016  women  workers, 
or  altogether  for  202.640  persons  engaged  on  war  contracts  in  71  cities  or  districts. 
(See  Vol.  IL  Table  1,  pp.  .300-303.) 

"There  was  abundant  evidence,  supplied  or  corroborated  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  that  unless  suitable  dwellings  could  be  provided  for  these  workers 
the  fulflllment  of  contracts  indispensable  to  the  war  program  would  be  gravely 
imperiled."  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  « 
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Exhibit  II 

Press  Statement  of  Defense  Housing 

(Released  at  Press  Conference  Friday,  October  31,  1941,  by  Congressman  Frank 
Boykln,  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  of  the  House  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee  and  Congressman  Pehr  Holmes,  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
following  inspection  by  Sub-Committee  of  Defense  Housing  Projects) 

Daring  the  last  month  our  Sub-Committee  of  the  House  Public  Buildings  and 
'Grounds  Committee  has  inspected  housing  projects  all  over  the  country  from 
-San  Diego,  California,  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  considering  the  size  of  the  housing  program, 
the  number  of  federal  housing  agencies  involved  and  the  many  difficulties  en- 
<countered,  on  the  whole,  this  program  has  been  well  handled. 

We  aren't  relying  on  second-hand  information  in  making  this  statement. 
We  have  seen  the  proof  of  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  we  have  searched  every 
angle  of  the  defense  housing  situation  carefully,  personally,  and  on  the  spot. 

Everywhere  we  went,  from  coast  to  coast,  we  made  it  ovir  business  to  talk 
fo  everybody  who  might  have  some  useful  information  about  the  problem,  ten- 
ants in  projects,  as  well  as  housing  officials,  local  business  men,  as  well  as  local 
labor  leaders.  We  held  open  meetings  and  invited  criticism,  and  we  got  a  cross- 
section  of  public  opinion  about  the  projects  in  every  community  we  visited. 

We  have  returned  to  Washington  convinced  that  in  general  a  first-class  effi- 
cient, and  workmanlike  job  has  been  done  on  defense  housing,  and  we  have  become 
convinced  that  the  volume  of  defense  housing  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
volinne  of  defense  manufacturing  that  requires  the  dislocation  of  thousands 
of  workmen  to  places  where  homes  are  not  available.  For  this  reason  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  additional  funds  for  immediate  expansion  of 
housing  facilities  is  a  dire  necessity.  We  find  that  the  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing  has  programmed  the  necessities  well,  and  that  the  plans  for  future 
housing  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  any  future  appropriations  will  be  equally 
-well  distributed. 

We  have  also  become  convinced  from  out  of  all  the  testimony  received  during 
the  course  of  the  trip  that  the  Government  should  not  enter  into  the  business 
of  constructing  homes  wherever  commercial  or  private  capital  will,  or  can  be 
enticed  into  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
in  the  development  of  future  housing'  to  interest  such  private  or  commercial 
funds  before  entering  the  market  in  competition  with  connnercial  development, 
nnd  we  further  believe  that  the  Government  should  extend  the  use  of  its  priority 
facilities  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  commercial  development  of  housing  for 
defense  purposes. 

Naturally,  no  great  public  program  of  this  natin-e,  carried  forward  at  high 
speed  under  terrific  pressure,  can  be  perfect.  We  have  several  specific  recommen- 
dations to  make,  based  on  our  survey  of  local  opinion  as  well  as  on  our  own  in- 
spections, which  may  help  to  iron  out  certain  difficulties  still  existing  in  some 
sections.  For  example,  we  believe  that  an  even  greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  sites,  so  that  local  needs  and  conditions  will  be  fully  respected  and  the 
least  possible  criticism  can  be  incurred. 

In  some  iiortherTi  communities  the  projects  might  benefit  by  the  use  of  cellars, 
to  conform  to  local  custom,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  we  were  told 
that  single  horrses  worrld  be  better  than  row-houses.  We  understand  that  an 
•expert  study  of  such  technical  matters  is  now  under  way,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing. 

Some  communities  feel  that  more  than  15%  of  the  rents  should  be  set  aside 
to  l)c  paid  to  tlie  city  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  is  certainly  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  no  city  shall  be  required  to  carry  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  defense 
load,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  1.5%  limitation  be  discontinued 
in  favor  of  a  system  whereby  each  case  will  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  the 
payment  in  each  case  be  fixed  in  relation  to  a  fair  taxable  value. 
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There  has  been  talk  in  Washington  about  confusion  in  Government  housing 
circles,  over-lapping  functions  of  Government  agencies,  and  a  resulting  loss  of 
efficiency.  ■  Our  trip  has  convinced  us  that,  despite  all  these  handicaps,  the  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  the  Coordinator  has  in  a  large  measure  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  has  achieved  this  success  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

The  Members  of  this  Sub-Committee  realize  that  the  morale  of  defense  workers 
is  a  vital  element  in  the  success  of  the  defense  program.  We  have  been  com- 
mended throughout  the  country  for  the  diligence  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Committee  handled  its  investigation. 

We  have  already  stated  publicly,  and  we  repeat  that  statement  now,  that  this 
Sub-Committee  considers  the  defense  housing  program  just  about  95%  successful. 
Because  we  sincerely  believe  this,  we  emphatically  urge  the  passage  of  the  jiending 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  this  very  important  part  of  our 
national  defense  effort  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  other  parts  of  our  defense 
program  in  the  all-out  battle  against  Hitlerism, 


Exhibit  II-A 

inspection  teip  of  det^ense  housing  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  house 
public  buildings  and  grounds  committee 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
San  Diego,  California 
Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Harbor,  Calif. 
Vallejo,  California 
Ogden,  Utah 
Wichita,  Kansas 
Crab  Orcliard  Lake.  Illinois 
Charlestown,    Indiana-Louisville,    Ken- 
tucky 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Buffalo-Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Newark-Elizabeth,  N.  J, 
Paterson-Passaic,  N.  J. 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
Hartford.  Connecticut 
Springfield.  Massachusetts 
Boston.  Massachusetts 
I'ortl.-uid,  Maine 
r.atli,  Maine 

Portsmoutli,  New  Hampshire 
Indianhead.  Maryland 
Baltimore.  Maryland 


Exhibit  No.  Ill 
Private  housing  in  nonfarm  areas — Number  of  homes 


Defense  areas 

Nondefense 
areas,  total 

Total  non- 
farm, total 

Year 

Under 
$6,000 

Over 

$6,000 

Total 

1941 

•215,000 
185,000 
160,  000 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

$185, 000 
140, 000 
120,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

•400, 000 
325,000 
280,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

•115,000 
141,000 
128,000 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

•515,  000 

1940 

466,000 

1939 

1938 

408,  000 
340,  000 

1937     .                         

282, 000 

1936.           .              - 

261,  000 

935 

1934 

139,  000 
55,  000 

1933 

1932                       

54, 000 
74,000 

1931 ..._ 

1930.. 

1929 

1928. 

212,000 
286,000 
509, 000 
753, 000 

1929-40  average 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

257,000 

*  Estimate  on  balance  of  calendar  year  on  rate  to  date, 
(a)  Not  available. 
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Exhibit  IV 

City  of  LouiSville, 
'  MuNiorPAx  Housing  Commission, 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  Oct.  30,  19Jfl. 
Mr.  Chabjles  F.  Palmer, 

Coordinator,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  for  Emergency 
Management,  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Co-Ordination, 

1600  Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Please  find  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  is  self-explanatory 
and  which  I  wrote  today  to  Coleman  Woodbury.  I  merely  want  to  write  you 
personally  to  say  to  you  that  your  handling  of  the  Defense  Housing  Situation 
in  this  area  has  resulted,  and  is  resulting,  in  exactly  what  I  believe  the  President 
wants,  viz :  to  have  private  capital  carry  the  load  in  providing  housing  for 
defense  workers  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

There  will  be  no  "desperate"  housing  condition  in  this  area  this  winter,  nor 
any  dangerous  congestion.  Our  local  Rehabilitation  Council  has  practically  com- 
pleted the  raising  of  a  $15,000.00  budget  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  our  Rehabili- 
tation Program.  Committees  have  long  been  at  work,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
employ  one  of  the  best  publicity  experts  in  the  United  States  to  act  as  Executive 
:Saeretary  of  the  Rehabilitation  Council,  and  to  initiate  a  campaign  to  "sell" 
this  city  on  general  rehabilitation,  the  first  step  of  which  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  sound,  old  homes  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  them  into  as  many  units  as  is 
-feasible. 

Practically  all  of  this  building  of  private  homes  by  private  capital,  and  cer- 
tainly the  raising  of  this  fund  to  rehabilitate,  would  have  been  killed  "deader 
than  a  door  nail"  if  the  government  had  built  even  an  equal  number  of  defense 
bousing  units  in  this  city. 

Our  present  Public  Housing  Program  is  now  providing  shelter  to  381  tenant 
families  working  in  defense  industries  under  a  very  narrow  definition,  or  a 
total  of  20%  of  all  of  our  families.  Under  a  broader  definition  it  would  approach 
40  or  50%.  In  our  new  projects  we  have  announced  our  willingness  to  give  a 
reasonable  preference  to  defense  workers, 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  situation  here  is  under  control  in  so 
far  as  we  can  foresee  our  housing  needs. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

N.  H.  DosKER,  Administrator. 


Exhibit  IV-A 

Commandant's  Office, 
Eleventh  Navajl  District. 
San  Diego,  California,  July  7,  19 J/ J. 
]Mr.  Charles  F.  Palmer, 

Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deak  Mr.  Palmer  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  20,  1941,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  in  helping  us  solve  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  trainees 
in  this  area.  The  telegram  authorizing  the  use  of  five  dormitories  to  house 
N.  Y.  A.  enrollees  was  received  on  Friday,  June  27,  and  the  entire  N.  Y.  A. 
resident  project  was  moved  by  June  30. 

It  would  appear  at  the  present  time  that  more  dormitories  for  trainees  may 
be  needed.  I  am  working  out  the  details  with  F.  S.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  officials, 
and  if  sufficient  funds  are  allocated  to  N.  1'^.  A.  for  enlarging  the  project,  we 
will  inform  you  as  to  our  needs  and  as  to  the  availability  of  tlie  dormitories 
for  this  use. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  tluink  you  and  your  staff  for  your  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  job  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  wish  also  to  tell  you  that  we 
feel  that  you  and  your  staff  are  doing  an  excellent  job. 

In  brief,  the  situation  in  this  area  has  been  greatly  relieved,  and  we  feel  that 
we  now  have  the  situation  "well  in  hand."  The  very  fact  that  we  now  know 
where  we  stand  is  a  great  comfort  to  everyone  here.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  situation  now  and  the  chaotic  condition  of  six  months  ago.  We 
kn(tw  that  the  present  condition  is  due  solelv  to  vour  efforts. 
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In  regard  to  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter,  please  accept  my  aix)logies 
for  the  mistake  in  the  dates.      I  only  had  a  few  hours  to  write  that  report  to 
the  Tolan  Committee  and  in  the  rush  to  have  some  sixty  copies  printed  I  did 
not  check  it  as  carefully  as  I  should  have. 
With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Max  I.  Black, 
Lieutcnmit,   U.   S.   N.    {ret.), 
Chairman.  San  Diego  Defense  Housing  Committee. 


Exhibit  IV-B 

San  Diego  Reai.ty  Board, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  October  4,  1941. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Palmes, 

Defense  Housing  Coordinator, 

Federal  Loan  Agency  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Palmer:  Recent  dispatches  from  Washington,  carried  in  the  San 
Diego  Papers,  state  that  John  M.  Carmody.  Federal  Works  Administrator,  testified 
before  a  Senate  Committee  that  many  Defense  Housing  units  had  been  built 
without  reason,  because  of  the  very  insistence  of  the  Housing  Coordinator's  Office. 

Mr.  Carmody  also  states  that  750  dormitory  units  were  built  in  San  Diego  and 
only  44  are  occupied.  The  dormitory  units  Mr.  Carmody  refers  to  were  built  by 
his'gi'oup,  P.  B.  A.  They  knew  at  the  time  they  built  them  that  P.  B.  A.  had  no 
funds  with  which  to  furnish  the  units,  so,  of  course,  they  stood  idle  for  about  two 
or  three  months. 

These  750  dormitory  units  were,  of  course,  part  of  the  original  allotment  for 
housing  approved  by  your  office.  When,  however.  P.  B.  A.  decided  to  build  these 
units,  they  did  so  without  reference  to  any  local  groups,  or  oflScials,  or  authorities  ; 
and  the  site  was  chosen  without  reference  to  any  local  officials  or  authorities  by 
agents  of  Mr.  Carmody's  Department.  The  site  chosen  was  remote  from  any 
small  shopping  district  or  any  restaurant  or  place  where  the  men  could  secure 
meals.  It  was  evidently  cho.sen  because  it  was  adjacent  to  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corporation's  new  Parts  Plant,  which  had  hardly  been  started  at  that  time,  and 
which  is  not  yet  completed. 

If  Mr.  Carmody  or  his  aides  had  consulted  with  the  local  Defense  Housing 
Commission,  they  could  have  well  been  informed  as  to  the  need  for  rooms  or 
dormitories  and  when  that  need  might  develop.  W'ithin  the  past  five  or  six  weeks 
P.  B.  A.  obtained  sufficient  funds  t(»  furnish  one  building,  containing  about  44 
units.  It  was  rented  within  24  hours.  In  the  meantime  about  700  rooms  are 
still  unfurnished  and  therefore  vacant.  As  they  are  furnished,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  need  for  these  rooms  and  they  will  be  rented. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Carmody's  statement  is  not  complete,  nor  does  he  tell 
the  whole  story,  the  details  of  which  are  certainly  known  to  his  office. 

On  July  11,  1941,  according  to  an  A.  P.  news  release,  Mr.  Carmody  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Lands  that  in  San  Diego 
great  pressure  had  caused  over-building  of  housing.  Tliis  statement  of  Mr. 
Carmwdy  was  challenged  by  local  authorities  as  it  was  without  fact;  and  yet. 
he  no  doubt  had  access  to  monthly  reports  as  to  housing  occupancy  and  need, 
if  he  cared  to  refer  to  them.  We  are  very  glad  to  state  that  from  the  office  of 
the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  we  have  received  constructive  cooperation  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  a  housing  program  in  San  Diego  which  was  basically 
sound.  This  program  provided  that  sufficient  housing  be  supplied  for  Defense 
workers,  that  private  capital  be  encouraged  to  build  to  its  full  capacity,  that  a 
safe  portion  of  housing  built  by  the  Government  be  temporary ;  the  whole  pro- 
gram based  on  a  plan  which  would  not  only  prevent  over-building,  but  would 
provide  for  this  City  a  cushion  against  overproduction  after  the  emergency 
through  the  use  of  the  proi^er  proiwrtion  of  temporary  housing. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  local  Defense  Housing  Commission,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator,  has  beent  able  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  process  of  charting  the  need  of  housing  for  Defense 
workers,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  hiring  programs  and  home-building  programs 
are  cletired  through  this  office.  Regular  reports,  are  of  course,  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  these  thoughts  and  opinions  to  you  for 
what  they  may  be  worth,  and  in  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  that  your  office 
has  advanced. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  N.  D.  Gbiffith, 
Secy.-Mgr.,  San  Diego  Realty  Board. 


Exhibit  No.  V 

EXCEEPT  FEOM  TIME  MAGAZINE,   SEPTEMBEK   16,    1940 

A  U.  S.  problem  during  World  War  I  was  housing  for  workers  in  defense 
industries.  Near  the  war's  end  the  emergency  U.  S.  Housing  Corp.  calculated  a 
shortage  of  adequate  shelter  for  292,000  workers.  Aircraft,  steel,  other  companies 
reported  that  they  could  have  increased  efficiency,  upped  production  20%  or  more, 
simply  by  enough  decent  houses  to  keep  workers  from  wandering  elsewhere. 

Last  week  the  U.  S.  boomed  toward  defense  production  at  wartime  levels.  But 
the  U.  S.  already  had  signs  of  another  housing  shortage.  Worst  shortages  were 
at  and  near  shipyards  (Bremerton,  Wash.;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  etc.)  where  workers  flocked  by  thousands.  At  Bremerton  (Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard),  State  patrolmen,  harried  by  reports  of  "stolen"  and  abandoned 
cars,  wearily  retorted :  "Hell,  there's  guys  living  in  them — Navy  Yard  workers." 

The  Army  also  had  a  shortage  of  barracks.  Many  World  War  I  cantonments 
were  long  since  abandoned,  others  were  hardly  fit  for  habitation.  Some  of  the 
National  Guardsmen  whom  President  Roosevelt  called  up  last  fortnight  must  be 
housed  in  tents.  First  increments  of  volunteers  and  conscripts  must  be  similarly 
sheltered  unless  (as  the  Army  hopes)  new  barracks  can  be  knocked  together 
before  the  men  go  into  service.  Army  officers  at  the  end  of  July  testified  that  if 
Congress  promptly  voted  conscription  and  $1,100,000,000  in  additional  funds  for 
pay  and  shelter,  adequate  housing  could  be  built  in  time  to  care  for  the  new 
troops. 

All  this  should  have  presented  no  great  problem.  The  New  Deal  had  two 
great  agencies  (USHA,  FHA)  whose  business  was  mass  housing.  RFC,  WPA 
could  also  be  enlisted  to  finance  and  build  emergency  houses.  Ensconced  in  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  was  keeneyed,  balding  Atlanta  Builder 
Charles  F.  ("Chuck")  Palmer,  to  coordinate  all  defense  housing.  His  consultant 
was  young  (3.6),  aggressive  Washington  Builder  Gustave  Ring,  who  had  made  a 
tidy  fortune  of  apartment  buildings  which  U.  S.  housing  agencies  partly  financed. 
Last  week  Mr.  Palmer  figured  that  the  U.  S.  defense  industries  needed  42,000 
new  housing  units,  the  Navy  needed  65,700  more ;  the  Army  soon  would  need  at 
least  50,000.  Within  a  year  or  so,  must  come  also  housing  for  workers  of  the  new 
l>owder,  gun,  armor,  and  other  factories  which  the  Army  and  Navy  expect  to 
finance.  To  a  $5,246,000,000  Defense  Bill  which  Congress  passed  last  week, 
S100,000,000  had  been  added  for  general  defense  housing,  $128,000,000  for  National 
Guard  barracks. 

But  money  could  not  solve  "Chuck"  Palmer's  troubles.  Red  tape,  inter-bureau 
rivalries  delayed  any  clear  definition  of  the  housing  problem.  Coordinator  Palmer 
hoped  to  get  private  builders  to  put  up  the  needed  houses  with  U.  S.  funds, 
provided  he  could  keep  housing  bureaucrats  out  of  his  and  each  other's  hair. 


Exhibit  "VI 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  December  22,  1940] 

Housing  Shortage  in  Major  Cbntebs  Impb3>bs  Defense — Federal  Coordinator 
Tackles  Sheltering  of  Labor  for  Expanding  Industries — Local  Opposition 
Faced — Despite  Crowding  and  Rising  Rent,  Some  Cities  Fear  Excess  of 
Homes  After  Emergency 

By  Byron  Darutou 

Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  defense  industries  are  making  airplanes,  machine  tools 
and  small  arms,  will  need  at  least  14,000  new  workers  in  the  next  year,  but 
already,  as  the  Hartford  people  put  it,  "you  can't  get  a  rent  anywhere." 
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In  Detroit  (tanks,  airplane  parts),  rent  increases  of  14  to  40  per  cent  are  re- 
ported.   There  is  talk  of  asking  the  State  for  a  law  to  freeze  rents. 

At  Portsmouth,  Va.  (warships)  civilian  housing  officials  say  that  not  long  ago 

the  Navy  Yard  was  losing  100  workers  a  day  because  men  could  not  find  decent 

places  for  their  families  to  live  in.     Navy  Yard  officials  do  not  discuss  the  matter. 

With  their  colleagues  in  other  naval  stations  throughout  the  country,  they  have 

ibeen  ordered  by  Washington  not  to  talk  about  housing. 

At  Seattle  (airplanes,  naval  vessels  at  the  near-by  Bremerton  yard)  an  architect 
says :  "By  June  of  next  year  they'll  be  sleeping  in  the  streets." 

At  Rock  Island,  111.  (biggest  manufacturing  arsenal  in  the  world),  lack  of  hous- 
ing may  make  it  impossible  to  meet  fully  the  nation's  demand  for  arms. 

At  San  Diego,  Calif,  (airplanes),  the  auto  courts  are  jammed,  hotels  are  90 
per  cent  occupied  even  weekdays ;  portable  houses  and  dormitories  are  being 
called  for. 

At  Bridgeport,  Conn,  (machine  tools,  shell  casings,  airplanes,  small  arms),  men 
report  daily  for  work  from  homes  as  far  away  as  New  York  City ;  that  means 
four  hours  of  automobile  commuting. 

There  is,  then,  a  tremendous  housing  shortage  in  the  key  points  from  which  the 
nation  must  receive  the  implements  of  war  that  it  has  to  have — and  has  to  have 
soon. 

gauge-makeb's  tenement 

Consider  the  home  in  which  Stephen  Raslavsky,  a  tiny  but  important  cog  in  our 
industrial  defense  machine  because  he  is  a  maker  of  gauges,  must  live  with  his 
wife  and  ten  children.  The  Raslavskys  have  been  having  a  child  a  year  regularly ; 
the  youngest  is  two  weeks  old. 

The  Raslavskys  live  at  (M  Church  Street  in  Bridgeport.  They  have  six  rooms, 
three  on  the  first  floor,  three  on  the  second.  To  get  to  the  second  floor  they  have 
to  go  outdoors  and  climb  a  stairway  that  leads  to  a  porch.  They  have  three 
double  beds  and  two  cots.  A  wood  stove,  used  also  for  cooking,  provides  the  only 
heat ;  the  third  floor  is  heatless. 

According  to  one  of  his  daughters,  Mr.  Ra.slavsky  has  woi-ked  thirty-four  years 
at  the  same  plant.     With  overtime  he  now  makes  $40  in  a  good  week. 

The  wooden  tenement  in  which  the  family  lives  has  not  seen  paint  for  years. 
The  wind  cuts  under  doors  and  through  worn  window  casings.  Plaster  peels  in 
the  unkempt  hallways. 

This  decayed  tenement  stands  alongside  newly  built  units  in  one  of  Bridgeport's 
slum-clearance  housing  projects,  erected  by  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Authority 
with  government  funds.  The  tenement  should  be  pulled  down  to  provide  an 
open  area  for  the  development.  It  cannot  be  demolished  because  the  Raslavskys 
have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Before  the  baby  was  born  Mrs.  Raslavsky  fruitlessly  walke<l  the  streets  looking 
for  a  place  to  rent.  Last  Sunday  her  husband  and  his  brother  spent  the  day  in 
the  search. 

"Everything  costs  too  much  for  us,"  explained  one  of  the  daughters.  "And 
every  place  they  say  they  don't  want  children." 

BBAL  HOME  FOR  NAVY  WORKER 

Put  alongside  the  Raslavskys  another  family,  the  Meltiers  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Mr.  Meltier  operates  an  electric  furnace  in  the  Navy  Yard.  On  straight  pay  he 
makes  $36  a  week ;  overtime  frequently  puts  his  wage  around  $45. 

Mr.  Meltier  is  married,  has  no  children,  but  frequently  plays  host  to  relatives. 
He  lives  in  a  house  that  was  built  about  a  month  ago.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
living  room,  kitchen  and  dinette  and  bathroom;  on  the  top  floor,  two  bedi'ooms 
and  a  sewing  room.  Tliere  are  electric  refrigeration,  modern  machinery  and  tubs 
for  washing  clotlies  and  the  latest  kitchen  gadgets. 

The  house  is  tight  as  a  drum,  easy  to  heat ;  the  heating  unit,  oil-burning,  is  in 
the  living  room.    First-story  floors  are  hardwood.    The  bath  has  proper  fixtures. 

"I  was  paying  $20  a  month  for  a  lousy  place,"  says  Mr.  Meltier.  "When  I  looked 
around  for  a  new  place  I  couldn't  find  anything  worth  living  in  under  $40,  and 
it  was  nothing  to  shout  about.    Then  I  came  here. 

"This  house  costs  me  $24  a  month.  I'm  buying  furniture,  and  that's  $12  a 
month.  So  that  makes  $36  a  month,  and  I'd  have  to  pay  $40  for  something  not 
nearly  so  nice.  And  when  the  payments  are  finished  the  furniture  will  be  mine, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  house  will  be  mine." 
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FEDERAL  FINANCING  AS  KEY 

All  that  magic  has  been  brought  about  by  a  goverument-finauced  building  proj- 
ect. Whatever  the  eventual  financial  record  of  that  project  may  be,  it  is  paying 
dividends  right  now  to  the  Meltiers  and  the  hundred  or  so  other  Navy  Yard  fam- 
ilies occupying  the  houses  that  have  been  finished. 

For  all  of  them  are  well  housed,  all  of  them  are  proud  that  they're  buying  some- 
thing for  the  years — and  every  worker  in  the  place  is  ready  to  deliver  a  full  day's 
work  every  day.    All  have  a  stake  in  the  country. 

"Now  just  look  at  all  that  closet  space,"  Mr.  Meltier  said  to  a  visitor  a  week 
ago.  "And  this  dormer  window.  It  makes  the  bedroom  seem  a  lot  bigger.  It 
cost  me  extra,  but  it's  worth  it. 

"They  were  nice  about  making  little  changes  like  that.  Like  to  get  the  heater 
in  the  front  room ;  we  had  to  move  the  archway  over  a  foot,  but  they  did  t't 
without  charging  me  anything." 

Are  the  men  who,  in  the  months  to  come,  must  build  our  planes  and  tanks  and 
warships  to  be  housed  like  the  Meltiers  or  like  the  Raslavskys?  Government  au- 
thorities are  convinced  that  in  the  answer  to  that  question  may  lie  the  whole 
issue  of  defense-worker  morale.. 

The  World  War  provided  a  laboratory  in  which  the  importance  of  that  morale 
was  tested.  There  were  instances  of  1,000  per  cent  a  year  labor  turnover  resulting 
from  bad  housing.  At  times  production  in  the  most  crowded  centers  almost  broke 
down. 

And  so  a  great  deal  is  being  done  to  provide  proper  hoitsing  for  this  emergency. 
A  large-scale  program  has  been  laid  out,  thousands  of  dwelling  units  already  have 
been  built,  thousands  more  are  projected,  tens  of  thousands  will  be  built. 

DETERMINED  TO  END   SHORTAGES 

In  many  places,  dangerous  shortages  still  exist.  In  many  places,  they  will 
continue  to  exist  for  some  time,  because  large  housing  developments  cannot 
be  put  up  overnight. 

But  the  importance  of  the  job  has  been  recognized ;  Avhether  the  program 
will  be  complete  enough  and  fast  enough  to  forestall  the  three-shift  boarding- 
house  beds,  so  disastrously  common  in  1917-18,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  Wash- 
ington confidence  is  expressed  that  this  time  things  will  be  different. 

"We  must  see  that  not  a  single  rivet  in  a  destroyer  is  delayed  for  lack  of  a 
skilled  workman  because  he  couldn't  find  a  place  to  live,"  says  C.  F.  Palmer, 
housing  coordinator  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission.  "We  must 
see  that  the  production  of  an  airj)lane  does  not  slow  down  because  decent  hous- 
ing can't  be  had  when  needed." 

That  ideal  is  impossible  of  attainment  because  in  certain  places  delays  already 
have  resulted.  But  the  sore  spots  are  being  attended  to.  Production  reports  six 
months  from  now  will  tell  whether  the  effort  has  been  successful. 

The  housing  coordinator  estimates  that  $700,000,000  worth  of  defense  housing 
is  needed  over  the  country.  That  means  about  200,000  units.  The  estimate, 
admittedly,  is  I'ough.  Surveys  are  now  going  forwai-d  to  get  a  more  exact 
picture. 

STEPS    IN    MEETING    SITUATION 

Since  the  New  Deal  has  been  in  Washington  numerous  housing  bodies  have 
been  created  and  numerous  housing  laws  passed  and  amended.  The  defense 
emergency  has  brought  additional  legislation.  It  all  boils  down,  from  the  defense 
angle,  to  this : 

Available  for  housing  is  $290,000,000  in  Federal  funds.  Private  industry 
is  expected  to  do  the  rest  of  the  $700,000,000  job. 

The  housing  coordinator's  office  has  developed  a  routine  for  determining  just 
what  must  be  done  in  any  community  in  which  there  is  much  defense  activity. 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  from  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Defense  Commission 
data  indicating  liow  great  the  defense  activity  is — how  many  units  will  be  re- 
quired, at  the  peak,  for  emergency  industrial  employes,  for  the  families  of 
enlisted  personnel. 

Then  an  investigation  is  made  in  the  community.  It  establishes  how  many 
vacant  houses  are  available,  what  contribution  communities  within  commuting 
distance  can  make,  whether  the  need  for  new  housing  is  likely  to  be  temporary 
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or  permanent,  what  kinds  of  housing  will  be  needed  in  terms  of  rents  within 
the  workers'  income. 

Next,  the  part  private  enterprise  is  ready  and  willing  to  play  is  determined. 
On  the  basis  of  all  the  data  the  coordinator  makes  his  decision. 

PHU/ADELPHIA-O^MDEN  OUTLOOK 

For  instance,  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden  area  the  situation  was  summarized 
by  the  coordinator  thus : 

"Increased  activity  of  shipyards  in  the  Philadelphia  locality  is  the  major  factor 
that  ha.s  contributed  to  the  present  need  for  housing.  Defense  contracts  awarded 
to  both  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Camden  and  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  are  causing  an  influx  of  workers  and  their  families. 

"In  addition,  defense  contracts  for  ordnance,  ammunition,  airplane  engines, 
clothing  and  miscellaneous  items  have  been  awarded  to  local  manufacturers, 
resulting  in  a  large  increase  of  employment. 

"In  Camden  a  minimum  need  for  defense  housing  of  2,000  dwelling  units  has 
been  received  from  several  investigating  agencies.  Reports  also  indicate  that 
there  is  almost  no  available  vacant  standard  housing  in  Camden  and  that 
practically  all  available  standard  houses  within  reasonable  commuting  distance 
are  being  absorbed. 

"Private  enterprise  is  active  in  the  construction  of  housing  in  this  locality. 
However,  private  enterprise  cannot  meet  the  entire  need  because  of  the  risk  in- 
A'olved  due  to  the  fact  that  employment  may  last  only  a  few  years. 

"In  Philadelphia  the  Navy  has  reported  a  need  for  100  dwelling  units  for  families 
of  non-commissioned  officers  who  can  pay  shelter  rent  of  only  about  $11  to  $26 
per  month,  and  a  need  of  1,000  dwelling  units  for  families  of  civilian  workers  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

"The  wages  of  these  workers  make  it  possible  for  them  to  pay  rents  ranging 
from  about  $33  to  about  $4.5  per  family  per  month.  It  is  anticipated  that  increased 
employment  in  connection  with  the  Navy  Yard  will  continue  for  a  period  of 
years. 

DETAILING   OF  PROGRAM    FOR  AREA 

"The  following  locality  program  is  recommended : 

"Camden — It  is  recommended  that  1,.500  dwelling  units  for  families  of  civilian 
workers  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  who  can  afford  to  pay  monthly 
shelter  rents  of  approximately  $30  to  .$-15,  be  assigned  to  private  enterprise. 

"In  the  event  that  private  enterprise  cannot  supply  this  number  of  houses 
within  a  reasonable  time,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  construction  of 
approximately  500  units  by  the  Defense  Housing  Corporation  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  with  mortgage  insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

"In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  500  dwelling  units  for  families  of  civilian 
defense  workers  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  who  can  afford  to  pay 
a  monthly  shelter  rent  of  approximately  $20  to  .$30  be  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  under  Public  Act  849.  known  as  the  Lanham  act. 

"Philadelphia — In  order  to  accommodate  lOO  families  of  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers who  can  pay  shelter  rents  of  only  about  $11  to  about  $26  per  month,  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  has  agreed  to  reserve  sixty  dwelling  units  in 
the  Tasker  Street  USHA-aided  project,  and  it  is  recommended  that  forty  addi- 
tional families  of  enlisted  personnel  who  can  qualify  for  occupancy  be  given 
priority  in  the  selection  of  tenants  for  this  project. 

"It  is  recommended  that  500  dwelling  units  for  families  of  civilian  workers  in 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  shelter  rent  of  approxi- 
mately $33  to  $45  be  assigned  to  private  enterprise. 

"In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  500  dwelling  units  of  approximately  the 
same  rent  scale  be  provided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Navy  yard  for 
civilian  workers  of  the  Navy  yard  under  Puble  Act  849  through  the  Federal  works 
agency.  This  projwt  has  not  been  assigned  to  private  enterprise  because  of 
some  doubt  expressed  as  to  its  desirability  for  prompt  investment  of  private 
funds." 

CONSIDERING  LOCAL  INTERESTS 

The  Philadelphia-Camden  summary  demonstrates  the  method  by  w^hich  the 
coordinator  determines  whether  public  funds  shall  be  used  for  needed  housing  or 
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whether  the  job  shall  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  That,  in  many  communities, 
is  a  touchy  question. 

The  coordinator  is  faced  not  only  with  the  task  of  coordinating  the  work  of 
the  various  government  agencies ;  he  must  also  preserve  smooth  working  arrange- 
ments with  the  private  enterprise  that  is  dej)ended  on  to  do  the  major  part  of 
the  defense  housing  job. 

Real  estate  interests  have  not  looked  with  any  great  joy  on  the  public  housing 
that  has  been  going  up  in  the  last  few  years.  And  in  many  communities  those 
interests  are  similarly  suspicious  of  the  job  of  defense  housing  now  going  forward. 

They  have  some  arguments.  Feverish  building  now  to  meet  emergency  needs 
may  mean  too  much  housing  when  the  trouble  is  over — whenever  that  may  be. 
Too  much  housing  in  a  community  means  the  depressing  of  all  housing  values. 
That  means  trouble  for  mortgage  holders,  banks  and  private  home  owners. 

QXJESTION    OF   MUNICIPAL   OUTLAY 

And  there's  still  another  matter.  Vast  developments  for  defense  workers 
mean  calls  on  municipal  governments  for  vast  expenditures  for  schools,  sewage 
systems,  water  systems,  and  all  the  services  that  are  community-supplied. 

In  many  communities  these  possible  post-emergency  difficulties  are  looming 
much  larger,  in  the  eyes  of  both  real  estate  operators  and  public  officials,  than 
are  the  more  immediate  needs  of  the  nation  in  guns,  planes,  tanks,  ships.  And 
the  idea  of  "terrible  urgency"  has  not  yet  been  accepted  throughout  the  country. 

Complicated  on  the  one  side  by  the  attitude  of  many  real  estate  interests,  the 
task  of  the  government  defense  housers  is  made  difficult  on  the  other  by  those 
public  housing  enthusiasts  who  see  in  the  present  emergency  a  golden  opportunity 
to  wipe  out  the  slums  of  the  nation  under  the  guise  of  performing  a  necessary  war 
service. 

To  date  the  coordinator's  office  has  announced  public  housing  projects  for  defense 
in  seventy-three  vital  areas — from  Bangor,  Me.,  to  the  Island  of  Oahu  in  Hawaii. 
New  York  City  is  not  in  the  list.  The  need  for  defense  housing  here  has  not 
become  acute. 

Survey  of  Defense  Centers 

Conditions  and  probable  requirements  in  several  important  centers  of  defense 
industry  have  been  compiled  as  follows : 

HARTFORD 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

Hartford,  Dec.  21 — "Life  in  a  trailer  camp  is  healtliy,"  says  the  proprietor  of  one 
such  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  East  Hartford. 

"Take,  for  instance,  when  a  woman  has  a  baby.  We've  had  three  I'ight  in  this 
camp.  Not  born  here,  but  in  the  hospital.  The  doctor  let  the  mothers  come 
home  in  five  days.  No  stairs  to  climb  in  a  trailer,  and  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
hospital  bed." 

There  ai-e  forty-five  trailers  in  that  camp.  Alongside  is  another  camp  about  the 
same  size.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  live  there  work  in  Hartford's  defense 
Industries,  notably  in  the  United  Aircraft  plant. 

Some  of  the  families  are  there  because  they  prefer  trailer  life,  some  because 
in  Hartford,  as  the  saying  goes,  one  cannot  "get  a  rent."  The  house  vacancy  ratio 
is  %  per  cent. 

A  down  payment  of  one-third  obtains  a  trailer.  Installments  can  be  arranged 
to  run  over  twelve  to  twenty-four  months.  The  camp  proprietor  argues  :  "At  the 
end  of  tliat  time  you  haven't  just  got  a  handful  of  rent  receipts." 

Nor  does  the  trailer  tenant  have  a  liandful  of  tax  receipts— which  is  one  reason 
why  community  autlioritles  are  fretting  about  the  possible  growth  of  this  kind 
of  housing.  For  trailer  camps  are  the  homes  of  children  just  as  city  blocks  are,  but 
they  produce  no  tax  offset  to  the  expenses  of  educating  those  children. 

Lack  of  Loicer  Rentals 

The  Hartford  Housing  Authoritv  finds  that  there  are  virtuallv  no  dwellings  in 
town  for  rent  under  .$80  a  month,  and  only  a  negligible  number  in  the  $36-$40 
category.  This  means  tliat  tliere  is  no  place  for  tlie  vast  bulk  ol"  incoming  defense 
workers. 
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A  survey  of  six  defense  plants  ( including  the  largest  but  not  all  such  institu- 
tions) showed  last  July  that  32.190  workers  were  employed.  In  these  plants 
increases  of  about  14,000  by  January,  1942,  are  estimated. 

In  November  a  survey  showed  that  in  the  Hartford  area  private  enterprise 
was  building  1,176  housing  units,  of  which  only  175  would  be  for  rent,  and  most 
of  them  for  fairly  high  i-entals.    Rents  on  existing  properties  have  been  increasing. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  lining  up  rooms  for  newcomers.  A 
year  ago  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  a  hard  time  renting  all  1  he  rooms  it  has  available 
in  its  own  building.    Now  there  is  a  waiting  list. 

Tlie  Hartfox-d  Housing  Authority  is  building  713  dwt  lling  units  under  a  .slum- 
clearance  program.  By  Federal  regulation  one  slum  dsvelling  is  supposed  to  be 
demolished  for  each  completed  unit  of  the  713,  but  this  demolition  work  will  have 
ro  be  deferred. 

Solely  to  meet  the  needs  of  defense  workers,  the  Housing  Authority  is  build- 
ing an  additional  development  of  1,000  units. 

Real  Estate  Men  Wary 

Real  estate  interests  are  not  favorably  inclined  toward  these  projects.  Through 
.some  error  news  was  publislied  here  several  months  ago  that  5,0Ci0  defense  hous- 
ing units  would  be  built  with  Federal  funds.  Thereupon  private  enterprise  gen- 
erally got  the  idea  that  the  government  intended  to  take  care  of  the  whole 
housing  job. 

Tlie  result,  according  to  real  estate  spokesmen,  was  the  death  of  several  pro- 
jected private  developments.  Now  assurances  have  been  given  that  1,000  will  be 
the  government  limit.  Real  estate  men  are  insisting  that  those  units  be  rented 
at  "economic  rent,"  which  they  calculate  at  $9  to  ,$0.oO  a  roojn.  Government 
ofhcials  .say  that  would  rule  out  most  of  the  lower-paid  workers. 

Both  public  and  private  housing  experts  agree  that  the  building  now  going 
forward  and  that  i)lanne(l  should  meet  the  Hartford  area's  peak  needs  if  there  is 
no  additional  stepping  up  of  defense  contracts.  The  situation  should  be  greatly 
relieved  by  mid-Sununer.     Meanwhile  one  "can't  get  a  rent'  in  Hartford. 

BRIDGEPORT 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

Bridgeport,  Dec.  21. — The  Post  Office  Department  made  a  survey  of  housing  in 
Bridgeport  and  tlie  surrounding  towns  in  October.    It  found  exactly  110  vacancies. 

That  area  covers  the  Sikorsky  aircraft  plant,  where  1.100  workei'S  were  em- 
ployed at  the  first  of  the  year.  4..352  are  now  employed,  and  more  than  n.nOO  will 
be  employed  when  the  program  gets  under  full  steam.  It  al.>^o  covers  a  new  com- 
plements of  8,000  workers  at  the  Remington  Arms  plant. 

All  told,  at  least  12,000  new  industrial  employes  will  be  needed  here — and  that 
estimate  is  considered  most  conservative. 

The  Bridgeport  Housing  Authority  is  biiilding  two  slum-clearance  projects 
with  a  total  of  1,767  dwelling  units.  Of  these  600  are  completed  and  occupied. 
For  the  1,167  remaining,  6.000  families  are  waiting. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  Yellow  Mill  project,  which  is  being  built 
on  the  site  of  a  slum,  is  dotted  with  the  original  slum  dwellings  it  is  supposed 
to  replace.  Grim  reminders  of  what  the  neighborhood  used  to  look  like,  they 
raise  their  ugly  unpainted  clapboards  amid  the  trim  new  brick  buildings.  They 
cannot  be  torn  down  because  seventy-five  families  still  are  living  in  them— 
families  that  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Opposition  to  Wide  Building 

The  State  Defense  Council  estimates  that  Bridgeport  needs  3,000  defense  hous- 
ing units.  But  the  Bridgeport  authorities  want  no  such  total.  They  are  asking 
for  600 — and  that  is  their  absolute  top. 

This  opposition  to  defense  housing  on  a  3,000-unit  scale  comes  not  from  any 
hideboxmd  conservative  city  administration ;  it  comes  from  the  administration 
headed  by  Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  Socialist,  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
social-minded  city  administrators  in  the  country. 

Bridgeport's  war  industries  are  largely  of  the  type  that  cease  their  operations 
the  moment  war  ends.    Shell  casings  are  miide  here,  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
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machine  tools  for  other  war  industries.     In  the  last  war  Bridgeport's  boarding 
bouse  beds  worked  a  three-shift  day  just  as  her  industries  did. 

The  government  built  800  houses  to  ease  the  situation  (they  were  completed 
after  the  Armistice).  When  peace  came  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  everything, 
the  city  was  overextended  on  schools  and  all  public  services,  tax  returns  fell  off 
drastically  and,  in  the  words  of  one  public  official,  Bridgeport  became  a  "ghost 
town." 

Exhausting  of  Labor  Supply 

Industrial  leaders,  who  can  sympathize  with  this  hard-headed  vie\ATpoint,  are 
nonetheless  becoming  alarmed.  There  is  not  a  skilled  machine  worker  left  in  the 
district;  the  State  Employment  Service  rolls  were  used  up  long  ago.  (Even  the 
WPA  has  dropped  from  3,500  to  700,  leaving  virtually  only  the  unemployable). 

Training  schools  are  doing  valiant  service  in  producing  new  workers,  neces- 
.sarily  only  partly  trained.    But  the  bottom  is  being  scraped. 

The  Sikorsky  plant  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  draw  young  men  who,  attracted 
by  the  romantic  business  of  building  planes,  race  through  the  training  school  and 
supply  a  steady  pool  of  new  workers. 

But  no  experienced  old  hands  are  left  in  the  vicinity.  From  150  to  200  men 
commute  by  automobile  daily  from  homes  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City, 
at  least  four  hours  of  motor  travel  daily. 

Plants  producing  more  prosaic  items  than  airplanes  have  greater  worries  about 
labor  supply  when  they  consider  their  future  needs  and  the  probably  housing 
supply. 

Harold  C.  Poole,  director  of  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Authority,  thinks  the  way 
to  meet  the  problem  is  not  by  vast  Federal  housing  projects  but  by  government 
allowances  to  men  who  will  leave  their  families  in  other  cities,  come  here  to  work 
and  live  in  rooming  houses. 

"If  6,000  workers  were  paid  allowances  of  from  $200  to  $500  a  year,  the  Federal 
Government  still  would  be  money  in  the  pocket  and  everybody  would  be  better 
off,"  says  Mr.  Poole. 

Real  estate  groups  report  to  the  Manufacturers  Association  that  2,500  family 
units  are  being  built  by  private  capital  in  the  area.  But  the  chances  are  that 
within  a  few  months  Bridgeport's  industries  will  be  putting  energy  behind  a 
movement  to  get  more  housing  for  workers — and  to  get  it  fast. 

BOSTON 

Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

Boston,  Dec.  21 — The  adjoining  community  of  Quincy,  site  of  the  Fore  River 
shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  has  a  unique  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  As  early  as  July,  when  the  increasing  defense  program  began  to  stir 
boom-times  talk,  the  chamber  issued  a  broadside  to  its  members  advising  them  to 
keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

The  defense  program,  said  the  warning,  was  not  going  to  turn  Quincy  into  any 
Klondike.  For  one  thing,  there  were  no  houses  in  Quincy  to  take  care  of  any  great 
numbers  of  new  workers. 

"We  have  probably  less  than  500  and  perhaps  less  than  300  available  homes  for 
rent,"  said  the  chamber  statement.  "Most  of  these  homes  are  in  the  rental  range 
from  $50  to  $65  a  month,  which  is  too  much  for  an  average  workman  to  pay." 

On  Oct.  16  the  Quincy  Defense  Council,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  sent  a  letter  to  the  National  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  in  which 
a  different  story  was  told.  By  that  time  rumors  had  become  current  that  govern- 
ment-subsidized housing  was  to  be  erected  in  Quincy,  and  the  business  commiuiity, 
as  represented  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  wanted  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Boston  Bliylit  Area  Chosen 

The  coordinator  was  told  that  by  drawing  on  South  Boston,  Braintree  and  other 
near-by  communities,  and  with  its  own  resources,  ()uincy  could  offer  3,050  dwelling 
units,  plus  3,450  that  were  being  built,  and  in  addition  7,000  furnished  rooms 
renting  for  $3  to  $5. 

A  considerable  controversy  developed  in  Quincy  over  tlie  advisability  of  govern- 
ment-subsidized housing.  There  were  arguments  before  the  City  Council  and  at 
public  hearings. 
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lu  the  end,  the  Federal  authorities  decided  to  situate  a  1,000-unit  defense  hous- 
ing project  not  in  Quincy,  but  in  the  southern  section  of  Boston;  there,  after 
serving  workers  of  the  Fore  River  j-ard  during  the  emergency,  it  will  be  available 
for  absorption  in  the  regular  slum-clearance  program  of  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority. 

The  opposition  to  building  the  development  in  Quincy  was  based  primarily  on 
the  arguments  that  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  it  would  depress  real  estate  values 
and  that  sufficient  housing  was  available  within  commuting  distance  to  meet  the 
temporary  need. 

In  that  connection  it  was  emphasized  that  although  at  the  time  of  the  World 
War  there  were  only  55,000  automobiles  in  Massachusetts  there  are  now  22,000 
in  Quincy  alone. 

Ai/tn  of  Quincy  Committee 

The  City  Council  appointed  a  housing  committee  which  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  local  Housing  Authority  to  build  homes  for  low-income 
workers  with  Federal  funds. 

But  even  members  of  this  committee  say  that  there  is  no  serious  housing 
shortage  in  Quincy ;  what  they  were  angling  for  was  a  housing  unit  that  might 
make  possible  the  abandonment  of  blight  areas  after  the  emergency. 

At  the  Fore  River  Yard,  10,030  men  are  on  the  payroll,  against  7,000  a  few 
months  ago;  late  in  1042,  when  two  new  ways  will  have  been  completed,  the 
total  will  be  about  20,000. 

A  total  of  194  workers  now  commute  daily  from  homes  thirty  or  nxore  miles 
away  from  the  plant;  twelve  men  live  sixty  miles  away.  Plant  officials  say  no 
labor  turn-over  is  attributable  to  bad  housing. 

The  Coordinator  of  Defense  has  ruled  that  the  Boston  area  nnist  show  an 
increa.se  of  2,120  dwelling  units  for  defense  workers  by  July  1.  1941.  Private 
enterprise  is  expected  to  supply  1.000  of  these,  the  others  coming  from  govern- 
ment sources. 

POIiTSMOUTH,   N.    H. 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Dec.  21.— The  Navy  Yard  across  the  Pi.scataqua  River  in 
Kittery,  Me.,  employed  3,500  civilian  workers  a  year  ago.  Today  the  total  is 
5,500.  In  this  small  community  that  is  a  sizable  boost.  Men  are  commuting  daily 
from  as  far  as  Boston,  fifty-.seven  miles  away. 

The  housing  shortage  began  to  reflect  itself  in  an  increasing  labor  turnover  at 
the  yard,  which  specializes  in  snbniarines,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Navy  is 
now  putting  up  a  GOO-family-unit  housing  development.  It  will  serve  both  civiliau 
workers  and  the  families  of  enlisted  men. 

The  men  who  live  in  it  will  be  able  to  walk  to  work  if  they  wish,  as  the  devel- 
opment is  only  about  a  mile  from  the  yard  gate. 

The  site  is  ideal.  It  backs  up  on  an  inlet  from  the  ocean  and  is  fringed  with 
evergreen  woods  that  have  been  used  for  years  as  picnic  grounds.  There  is  no 
problem  of  providing  recreation  centers ;  the  children  will  grow  up  close  to 
authentic  natural  playgrounds. 

The  bnildiiig  job  has  been  let  to  a  private  contractor  by  the  Navy,  but  Navy 
engineers  are  in  close  supervision  and  the  Navy  will  take  over  maintenance  and 
will  act  as  rental  agent.  Because  there  is  no  telling  how  long  the  demand  for 
submarines  will  last,  private  enterpri.se  was  not  interested  in  the  housing 
project. 

Although  lists  of  rooms  to  rent  have  dwindled  away  in  the  newspai)er  col- 
umns, there  is  no  dangerous  shortage,  as  Portsmouth  has  numerous  huge  old- 
fashioned  houses  capable  of  taking  care  of  great  numbers  of  newcomers.  But 
rents  have  increased,  complicatirig  the  housing  question  for  the  ordinary  work- 
man. 

PATEE.SON,  N^.  J. 

Srecial  to  the  New  York  Times 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21. — Every  one  of  the  sleeping  rooms  in  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  filled,  and  beds  and  lockers  have  been  installed  in  rooms  ordinarily  used 
for  meetings.  Real  estate  prices  in  this  area  are  up  25  percent.  Rents  are  ad- 
vancing. The  banks  are  renovating  old  properties  on  which  they  hold  mortgages 
and  are  quickly  filling  them  with  tenants. 
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Among  the  reasons  for  all  this  activity  are  these :  The  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation,  which  had  4,000  employees  in  June,  1939,  now  has  14,800  and  will 
have  6,000  more.  The  Curtiss  Propeller  Division  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Coriwra- 
tion,  starting  from  scratch,  has  built  up  a  roster  of  1,900  in  the  last  two  years  and 
will  add  1,600  more.  Some  2,500  new  employees  have  jobs  at  the  many  small 
machine  tool  shops. 

The  State  Housing  Authority  has  recommended  to  the  city  that  a  defense  hous- 
ing unit  be  built  of  some  600  or  800  units.  What  attitude  the  city  administration 
will  take  is  uncertain.  Efforts  in  the  last  couple  of  years  to  obtain  slum  clearance 
housing,  especially  pushed  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aroused  much 
opposition. 

Private  enterprise  has  been  putting  up  some  good-sized  housing  developments, 
but  the  houses  are  for  sale  rather  than  for  rent  and  the  young  men  who  have 
flocked  into  this  area  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  do  not  want  to  buy,  as 
Ihey  are  uncertain  how  long  their  jobs  will  last.  Pay  checks  are  now  running  high, 
as  men  can  put  in  about  as  much  overtime  as  they  wish. 

No  critical  condition  has  yet  developed,  as  Paterson  can  draw  on  housing  facili- 
ties in  many  neighboring  communities.  Installment  sales  of  automobiles,  the 
great  majority  of  them  purchased  by  new  airplane  workers  who  will  commute,  are 
breaking  all  records. 

KEARNY,   N.   J. 

Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Keabnt,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21. — Although  a  housing  shortage  is  developing  in  this  area, 
it  has  not  yet  got  to  the  point  of  interfering  with  production  in  the  expanding  de- 
fence industries.  In  many  plants  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  workers  recently 
added  to  the  payroll  are  old  employes  who  had  been  laid  off,  and  many  of  them 
have  homes  of  their  own.  But  new  hands  will  be  needed  to  achieve  peak  activity, 
and  then  there  will  be  housing  trouble. 

It  is  estimated  that  employment  in  West  Hudson  County  already  has  been  in- 
creased 30,0U0  by  the  defense  upsurge.  The  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  aloue  has  jumped  its  force  from  4,400  to  10,000.  Du  Pont,  Crucible  Steel, 
Worthington  Pump,  Western  Electric,  Koppers  Coke  and  the  Congoleum-Nairn 
Company  are  among  the  largest  holders  of  government  orders,  and  a  .big  segment 
of  small  industry  also  is  involved. 

A  housing  .situation  bordering  on  the  acute  already  is  evident  in  Kearny,  Har- 
rison and  East  Newark,  and  rents  are  advancing.  These  communities,  limited  in 
area,  never  have  been  able  to  house  all  their  workers.  In  Harrison,  for  instance, 
the  normal  population  is  15,000  and  the  industrial  population  is  more  than  50,000. 

Harrison  is  preparing  an  application  for  a  defense  housing  unit  to  be  built  by 
Federal  funds.  That  city  already  has  a  214-unit  slum-clearance  project,  now 
Hearing  completion. 

SCHENECTADY 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21. — The  Mayor's  Local  Defense  Committee  has  been 
making  a  survey  to  determine  the  need  for  defense  housing,  but  no  property  has 
been  bought  for  public  or  private  development. 

The  General  Electric  and  the  American  Locomotive  Companies,  both  of  which 
have  large  defense  orders,  are  bringing  in  vast  numbers  of  new  workers.  Workers 
over  the  age  of  40  are  now  getting  jobs. 

But  real  estate  sources  say  that  many  rooms  and  flats  are  available  and  rents 
.'appear  to  be  staying  about  normal.  Empty  store  properties  on  principal  streets 
have  become  a  rarity,  reflecting  the  increase  in  population. 

A  slum  clearance  project  of  220  units,  limited  to  low-income  families,  has  been 
completed  and  has  amassed  a  long  waiting  list. 

BUFFALO 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

BuiTAix),  Dec.  21. — Oflicials  of  real  estate  organizations  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  unanimous  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the  defense  upsurge  has  not 
produced  a  housing  shortage  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

However,  houses  in  the  .$2.5-$40  bracket  are  not  plentiful  in  neighborhoods  that 
are  at  all  desirable.    In  lower-priced  places  a  surplus  is  reported. 
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Three  recent  surveys  have  shown  a  vacancy  ratio  of  about  3.5  percent,  or  about 
'S  OOO  uuif^  A  survey  of  expected  increases  in  employees,  taken  among  121  plants, 
showed  that  89,167  workers  would  be  employed  next  July  1,  against  63,793  now. 
The  Curtiss-Wright  and  Bell  airplane  factories  accounted  for  about  19,000  of  the 

increase  of  25,374.  _  .  t^i  „       \i 

Renting  offices  report  no  noticeable  increase  in  rents  m  recent  mouths.  Al- 
though there  has  been  discussion  of  possible  government  housing,  real  estate 
spokesmen  say  private  enterprise  can  do  the  job. 

NOBFOLK,  VA. 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

NoBFOLK  Va.  Dec.  21— "We  have  two  or  three  men  in  a  room,"  says  the  land- 
ladv  in  one  of  the  many  boarding  houses  near  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth. 

"They're  skilled  workers  at  the  yard,  getting  $25  to  $45  a  week.  Lots  of  them 
are  married  and  send  their  money  home.  This  is  a  resiiectable  place,  no  drinking 
or  anything  like  that.     If  a  man  comes  in  drunk  he  doesn't  live  here  any  more. 

The  men  living  two  and  three  to  a  room,  are  building  the  naval  vessels  on 
which  American  safetv  depends.  Eight  months  ago  a  room  and  three  nieals  a 
day  cost  $6  a  week ;  todav  a  bed  in  a  room  and  three  meals  cost  around  $10. 

Three  thousand  persons,  iucluding  many  children,  live  in  trailer  camps  near 
Portsmouth,  many  with  improper  sanitation. 

Sharp  Rise  in  Population 

The  figures  below  indicate  what  the  defense  program  has  done  to  the  Hampton 

Roads  area,  including  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  News :  ^^  n/^r. 

The  Navy  Yard  was  going  along  with  about  6,000  employees;  it  now  has  16,000 

and  will  have  20.000.  .       ,     ,  ^  n.^^  ^       iKnnn    ^n^ 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Corporation  had  5,000  men,  has  15,000,  will 

have  18  000      Many  more  thousands  of  men  are  being  brouglit  in  for  various 

Army  establishments  in  the  area  and  that  means  a  demand  for  housing  by 

families  of  enlisted  personnel.  ^.       .    ,     f  q-q  nnn 

The  total  population  of  the  communities  in  the  area  was  estimated  at  3 (3.000 
before  the  defense  work  was  started :  it  is  expected  to  amount  to  540,000,  a  gam 
of  167,000. 

Progress  in  Construction 

The  Defense  Council  estimates  that  6.500  dwelling  units  have  been  finished 
or  are  under  construction,  about  2.000  by  private  enterprise,  the  rest  by  the 
Navy  or  other  Federal  autliorities.  Other  projects  are  in  the  planning  process. 
Defense  Council  officials  say  enough  is  on  the  fire  to  meet  the  peak  demand,  but 
they  point  out  that  houses  cannot  be  built  in  a  day. 

The  real  estate  interests,  remembering  the  bump  that  came  after  tne  last  war 
and  the  second  bump  that  came  when  the  United  States  Fleet  was  moved  from 
Norfolk  Base  to  the  Pacific,  are  set  against  any  additional  public  housing  and 
none  too  pleased  over  what  is  being  built.  t.t-^i. 

They  are  thinking  in  terms  of  what  will  happen  after  the  emergency.  With 
city  officials,  they  stress  the  burden  on  the  community  resulting  from  the  need 
for  new  schools,  new  roads,  new  sewage  facilities. 

TEN    NEW   FAMH^IES   A   DAY 

But  the  Defense  Council  estimates  that  ten  new  families  arrive  in  Norfolk 
daily  and,  as  one  city  official  said :  "We're  practically  zero  in  vacancies."  Even 
rentals  on  heatless  houses  in  the  Negro  slums  have  jumped  from  $8  to  $12  a  month 
in  some  cases.  ^  _  ^^„  .     ,  ^_ ._ 

In  Norfolk,  building  permits  for  dwellings  called  for  $217,000  in  January,  1940, 
and  $2,064,545  in  November.  The  entire  1939  total  was  about  $3,000,000;  October 
and  November  this  year  topped  that  figure. 

One  house  owner  beaverboarded  his  attic,  cut  it  into  three  tiny  rooms,  and 
rents  it  for  $35  a  month.  .        ... 

But  Norfolk's  Defense  Council,  proud  of  the  part  the  area  is  playing  in  the 
defense  program,  is  determined  to  supply  proper  housing  eventually.  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  money  are  helping. 
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SAVANNAH 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  21 — The  defense  housing  problem  is  limited  in  this  area 
to  providing  facilities  for  the  families  of  enlisted  men  and  officers  at  the  three 
military  establishments  in  the  vicinity. 

There  has  been  a  great  rush  of  private-enterprise  building  at  Hinesville,  thirty 
miles  from  Savannah,  where  an  anti-aircraft  base  is  situated.  About  15,0(X) 
men  will  be  stationed  there. 

As  Hinesville  was  a  town  of  500,  a  boom  has  developed.  Workmen  imported 
into  the  town  to  build  houses  to  meet  the  expected  demand  swamped  the  place. 

One  group  took  over,  until  discovered,  the  law  library  of  the  City  Solicitor  as 
a  dormitory.  Others  lived  in  a  trailer  camp  over  which  it  became  necessary,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  for  the  authorities  to  exercise  control. 

In  Savannah  several  thousand  Air  Corps  soldiers  are  stationed.  The  Housing 
Authority  has  agreed  to  accommodate  the  families  of  150  non-commissioned 
officers  in  Garden  Homes  Estate,  a  Federal  housing  project  designed  for  civilians. 
Rents  have  shown  some  increases. 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Pensacoi^\,  Fla.,  Dec.  21 — The  rapid  expansion  of  the  naval  air  program  in 
this  locality  has  resulted  in  an  influx  of  enlisted  men  and  civilian  workers,  and 
rents  are  up  about  30  per  cent. 

Three  housing  projects  have  been  completed  in  the  last  nine  months — one  for 
the  families  of  enlisted  personnel,  one  for  civilian  defense  workers  and  one  for 
the  families  of  officers.  They  total  440  dwelling  units.  About  150  additional 
units  are  to  be  built  for  officers'  families. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  private  enterprise  has  built  about  300  houses 
in  the  city,  many  of  them  selling  for  about  $3,500,  and  construction  within  a  short 
drive  of  the  city  has  been  about  equal  to  the  record  here.  No  serious  overcrowd- 
ing has  been  reported  and  there  are  no  permanent  trailer  camps. 

BHIMINGHAM,    ALA. 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

BniMiNGHAM,  Ala.,  Dec.  21 — Rents  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Alabama  have 
increased  7  to  10  per  cent  in  the  last  six  months.  Private  capital  is  busy  and 
building  is  booming. 

Both  militarily  and  industrially  the  State  is  feeling  the  defense  program.  At 
Anniston,  site  of  Fort  McClellan  (New  York's  Twenty-seventh  Division  is  one  of 
the  units  there),  rents  have  skyrocketed  and  soldiers'  families  must  go  as  far 
as  thirty  milesi  to  find  homes. 

At  Montgomery,  adjacent  to  Maxwell  Field,  400  units  are  being  completed  for 
families  of  the  military  personnel.  Work  on  200  similar  units  is  in  progress  at 
Selma,  where  there  is  a  new  flying  field. 

The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  a  United  States  Steel  subsidiary,  is 
spending  $20,000,000  expanding  its  facilities  in  the  Birmingham  district,  where 
a  housing  shortage  threatens.  At  Gadsden  a  shell  plant  is  being  build.  At 
Mobile  an  aviation  depot  is  being  erected. 

Pressure  for  neiv  houses 

In  the  Tri-Cities  area  (Florence,  Sheffield  and  Tuscumbia)  the  TVA  is  modern- 
izing the  World  War  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Company  is  building  a  large  plant  to  produce  aluminum. 

All  these  undertakings  mean  calls  for  new  houses. 

In  one  district  near  Birmingham  where  many  steel  workers  live  more  than 
],200  families  have  applied  for  the  first  new  rental  housing. 

Real  estate  authorities  here  say  that  construction  under  way  and  planned 
will  not  meet  the  State's  needs.  No  objections  have  been  raised  to  emergency 
housing  as  a  defense  measure,  but  real  estate  operators  express  some  fears  that 
building  will  go  byoiid  defense  and  slum-clearance  needs. 

The  housing  shortage  hns  caused  no  appreciable  labor  turnover.  There  is  a 
good  labor  supply  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State. 
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DALLAS,   TEXAS 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Dec.  21— A  $7,000,000  airplane  factory  and  a  $1,000,000  naval 
air  training  base  at  Grand  Prairie,  near  Dallas,  are  producing  housing  problems. 
Grand  Prairie  is  seeking  a  $3,000,000  defense  housing  project  to  house  1,000 
families.     The  plane  factory  will  employ  12,000  workers  at  full  production. 

Elsewhere  in  the  State  most  of  the  housing  needs  concern  construction  workers 
who  are  accustomed  to  accepting  living  conditions  as  they  find  them.  Thus  at 
Brownwood,  a  West  Texas  city  of  fewer  than  6,000,  an  Army  camp  Is  being  built 
by  12,000  workmen.    The  rate  for  a  cot  in  a  barn  or  warehouse  is  $1  a  night. 

At  Corpus  Christi  7,000  men  are  at  work  on  a  new  naval  air  training  station 
and  3,000  more  are  expected  soon.  Men  are  sleeping  in  trailers,  tents  and  auto-^ 
mobiles  on  the  beach. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  at  other  centers  where  military  construction  is  going; 
aliead,  but  real  estate  men  say  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  more  permanent  workers  in  defense  industries. 

DETrBOIT 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times 

Detroit,  Dec.  21 — The  number  of  families  which  will  be  brought  to  Detroit 
in  the  next  two  years  by  the  expanding  defense  program  is  estimated  as  high  as 
50,000,  but  virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to  provide  housing  for  them. 

Two  new  Federal  housing  projects  are  under  way,  and  additions  are  being 
made  to  two  others,  in  all  taking  care  of  3,1.50  families  at  rents  averaging  $0..50 
a  room.  But  these  are  ordinary  slum  clearance  developments  that  were  started 
long  before  national  defense  stirred  into  activity. 

The  recognized  need  of  housing  for  low-Income  workers  has  given  rise  to  a 
private  project  for  about  r>00  families,  but  it  remains  in  the  talk  stage.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  project,  if  it  goes  through,  will  be  to  house  defense 
workers. 

Lmv  to  "Freeze"  Renin  Sought 

Rents  are  definitely  on  tW  upgrade,  esiiecially  in  the  dwelling  units  of  the  price- 
category  open  to  industrial  employes.  Increases  of  14  to  40  percent  have  been 
reported.  The  city  has  under  consideration  a  proposal  to  ask  the  State  for  a  law 
that  would  freeze  rents. 

The  housing  situation  has  been  helped  somewhat  by  private  building  activity 
which  will  produce  a  total  of  about  12,000  new  homes  this  year,  00  per  cent  of 
them  in  the  $4,U00-or-under  cla.-<s.  The  City  Planning  Commission  has  expressed 
fears  that  the  districts  in  which  these  houses  are  being  erected  will  be  the  blighted 
;ireas  of  tomorrow,  but  real  estate  operators  say  that  the  houses  meet  F.  H.  A. 
specifications  and  should  stand  up. 

Trailer  camps,  bainied  in  the  city,  are  springing  up  on  the  out.skirts,  and  the- 
doubling  up  of  families  in  houses,  which  had  been  on  the  wane,  is  increasing  again. 

BOCK  ISLAND,   nx. 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

Rock  Island,  III.,  Dec.  21. — Some  of  the  men  who  turn  out  small  arms  for  the 
United  States  Government  are  living  in  trailers,  river  camps  and  even  box  cars. 
Ofiicials  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  already  have  encountered  a  labor  turnover 
problem,  caused  by  the  fact  that  men  who  bring  their  families  here  cannot  find 
places  in  which  to  house  them. 

A  promising  and  trained  workman  will  be  hired,  only  to  call  it  quits  the  moment 
he  learns,  from  i^ersonal  search,  that  living  conditions  are  as  they  are. 

In  brief,  the  housing  shortage  threatens  to  become  a  considerable  hindrance  to 
the  world's  largest  manufacturing  arsenal  in  meeting  the  emergency  demands  of 
the  armed  forces. 

A  government  project  of  405  dwelling  units  is  under  way  (the  first  thirty-twa 
units  are  scheduled  to  be  ready  Jan.  1.5)  and  200  more  units  are  contemplated. 
But  those  in  close  touch  with  the  housing  situation  in  this  area  say  that  only 
scratches  the  surface. 
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At  present  about  8,000  employes  are  at  the  arsenal.  At  least  6,000  more  are 
contemplated  for  the  near  future.  They  face  not  only  scarcity  but  also  its  con- 
comitant, upward  moving  rents. 

Real  estate  boards  in  the  cities  of  the  area  appear  to  be  mixed  in  their  attitude 
toward  housing  erected  with  public  funds,  but  there  has  been  no  organized  oppo- 
sition. It  is  admitted  that  private  construction  in  the  area  has  been  below  normal 
in  recent  years. 

Federal  authorities  have  announced  that  no  family  will  be  permitted  to  rent  a 
unit  of  the  new  housing  for  which  the  rent  is  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  combined 
income  of  all  members  of  the  family.    Rents  range  from  $34  to  $52  a  month. 

ST.   LOUIS 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  21. — The  city  administration  is  seeking  Federal  funds  for  hous- 
ing projects  for  defense  workers,  2-5,000  of  whom  will  be  brought  here  by  arms  and 
airplane  plants,  and  a  survey  by  Federal  experts  is  under  way. 

The  Western  Cartridge  Company  will  build  au  $8,000,000  plant,  employing  more 
than  8,000  men,  and  10,000  more  will  get  jobs  in  a  TNT  plant  for  which  the  War 
Department  has  picked  a  site  in  adjoining  St.  Charles  County.  The  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corporation,  with  a  $62,000,000  order,  is  multiplying  its  St.  Louis  County 
plant  by  six. 

The  last  census  showed  a  6.7  per  cent  vacancy  rate,  but  that  has  been  reduced 
by  the  demolition  of  thirty-six  blocks  along  the  river  front  for  the  Jefferson 
National  Memorial  and  the  condemnation  of  two  twenty-four-acre  tracts  for  slum 
clearance  projects.  These  projects  will  house  680  white  families  and  700  Negro 
families. 

Private  enterprise  has  built  a  great  number  of  inexpensive  one-family  houses 
in  the  last  year  and  real  estate  organizations  hold  that  private  enterprise  is 
capable  of  coping  with  defense  liousing  needs.  To  date  there  has  been  no  notice- 
able increase  in  rents. 

KANSAS  CITY 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Kansas  City,  Dec.  21 — Although  this  area  is  getting  a  slice  of  the  national 
defense  program,  indications  are  that  no  housing  shortage  will  result. 

The  North  American  Aviation  Company  will  employ  12,000  to  1.5,000  persons  in  a 
bomber  plant  to  be  built  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  about  8,000  persons  will  get 
jobs  at  a  small  arms  ammunition  plant  at  the  edge  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

But  real  estate  interests  say  available  housing  will  absorb  workers  coming  from 
elsewhere.  House  and  apartment  rents  have  risen  slightly,  but  there  is  no 
noticeable  overcrowding. 

SEATTLE 

Special  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Seattle,  Dec.  21 — "By  June  of  next  year  they'll  be  sleeping  in  the  streets,"  says 
one  of  the  architects  connected  with  the  Federal  housing  program  here. 

The  big  factor  in  the  demand  for  housing  is  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  at 
Bremerton,  across  the  Sound  from  Seattle.  Many  workmen  in  the  yard,  unable  to 
find  homes  in  Bremerton,  are  living  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma  ;  they  get  to  their  jobs 
by  ferry,  spending  three  and  four  hours  a  day  in  travel. 

Hotel  men  at  Bremerton  have  complained  that  publicity  given  to  overcrowded 
conditions  has  hurt  their  business.  But  the  facts  are  that  many  navy  yard 
workers  are  living  in  trailers,  and  a  few  even  brave  the  weather  in  tents.  Rents 
have  jumped. 

The  ten-year  average  employment  at  the  navy  yard  up  to  1939  was  2,.500.  Today 
the  total  is  10.000.  There  has  also  been  a  huge  increase  in  the  rolls  of  workers 
at  the  Boeing  Aircraft  plant,  where  flying  fortresses  are  made. 

At  Bremerton  2,200  housing  units  either  have  been  started  or  are  in  the  planning 
stage  by  various  arms  <if  the  government.  Private  enterprise  is  expected  to  put 
up  at  least  .500  imits,  and  much  of  this  work  already  is  under  way. 

The  Seattle  Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Apartment  Operators'  Association  hold 
that  there  are  plenty  of  houses  available  for  defense  purposes  and  ai'e  generally 
critical  of  the  government  building. 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Dec.  21. — This  is  the  area  in  which  flourishes  the  auto  court, 
a  collection  of  cabins,  designed  to  provide  overnight  accommodations  for 
motorists.  They  range  from  swank  places  with  cocktail  lounges  to  rundown 
establishments  of  doubtful  sanitation. 

Six  thousand  "housing  units"  in  San  Diego's  auto  camps  are  serving  now  as  the 
permanent  homes  of  workers  in  this  neighborhood's  great  defense  industries. 

The  city's  hotels  proudly  report  that  on  weekdays  90  percent  of  their  rooms 
are  taken'  On  weekends,  many  guests  are  turned  away,  no  matter  what  they 
offer.  At  least  1,200  trailers  are  being  used  as  homes  in  the  various  trailer 
camps. 

All  this  reflects  the  fact  that  30,000  defense  workers  have  streamed  into  this 
vicinity  in  the  last  six  months.  Perhaps  half  again  as  many  will  be  required 
for  plant  extensions  now  under  way. 

The  population  rise  has  impelled  the  light  and  power  company  to  undertalae  a 
$6,000,000  expansion  program.  The  school  authorities  are  planning  to  spend 
$2,8.50,000  for  new  buildings.  The  municipal  water  system  is  spending  $4,500,000 
for  a  new  impounding  dam  and  for  water  mains. 

Reports  submitted  to  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing  estimate  the 
need  for  new  dwelling  units  all  the  way  from  3,000  to  13,000.  Very  little  low- 
price  housing  is  offered  for  rent. 

Private  enterprise  has  been  active  in  building,  but  Federal  officials  hold  that 
because  of  the  risks  entailed  it  cannot  be  exi>ected  to  do  a  real  job  of  housing 
what  may  be  temporary  workers. 

Tlie  Coordinator's  office  has  drawn  up  a  program  calling  for  the  erection  of 
4,200  family  units  and  dormitories  to  house  750  single  men.  Some  of  the  houses 
will  be  portable. 

Vastly  expanded  naval  facilities,  an  airplane  industry  that  is  straining  itself 
to  catch  up  with  the  nation's  needs,  and  a  sudden  growth  of  the  Army  air  base 
and  Army  Air  Corps  training  school  are  the  factors  that  are  multiplying  San 
Diego. 

Exhibit  VI-A 

Housing  Shortages  Regarded  as  Worst  Since  Last  War — Defense  Drite  Brings 

Grave  Problems  for  Some  Cities 

By  Frank  MacMillen,  Ass(x;iated  Press  Business  Writer 

Nhw  York,  Jan.  7. — Despite  a  liome-buikling  boom  reiminiscent  of  the  late  '20s, 
the  roaring  defense  industri<>s  have  brought  housing  shortages  in  some  parts  of 
the  counti"y  worse  than  anything  seen  since  the  last  war. 

A  national  survey  by  the  Associated  Press  today  f(>und  authorities  in  some 
cities  which  are  keys  to  the  armament  drive  using  plira.ses  like  these  to  describe 
housing  conditions: 

"A  crisis  by  June." 

"Appalling  shortage  of  houses." 

"This  section  is  short  10.000  homes." 

"Need  added  housing,  sanitary  and  street  facilities." 

Coastal  cities,  especially  small  or  medium-sized  towns,  where  .shipbuilding 
for  a  two-ocean  navy  and  an  expanded  merchant  marine  dominate  the  industrial 
scene,  appeared  to  be  the  worst  sufferers.  Communities  near  big  Army  and  Navy 
training  centers  also  in  many  cases  reported  great  need  for  homes. 

situation  varies 

In  the  large  manufactni'ing  centers  the  situation  was  less  uniform,  though 
such  defense  localities  as  Pittsburgh,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Philadelphia,  the 
Hampton  Roads  area  of  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  all  indicated  situations 
ranging  from  "bad"  to  "acute." 

In  most  of  the  cities  where  conditions  were  worst,  however,  Government  hous- 
ing projects  were  reported  under  way  or  planned,  though  some  localitie.s.  indi- 
cated programs  of  the  present  proportion,  even  when  completed,  would  still 
leave  too  few  homes  for  the  rising  tide  of  workers. 
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But  until  these  large-scale  homes  are  ready,  some  of  them  many  months  from 
now,  there  are  localities  where  the  defense  effort  is  definitely  being  retarded 
by  insufficient  shelter. 

Migratory  and  trailer  camps,  and  daily  commutation  from  long  distances  by 
automobile"  are  unsatisfactory  stop-gaps  in  some  localities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  homes  for  28,527  families  under  way  in  29  States 
at  present,  and  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  approved  6,446  additional  family 
units.  Of  the  latter,  however,  about  half  are  in  our  outlying  possessions  and 
bases.  At  least  40,000  more  units  are  planned  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority. 

VAST  NEED    APPARENT 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  indicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ship-building  area  alone,  it  is  estimated,  there  is  a  lack  of  some  10,000 
homes ;  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  estimated  to  require  69,000  new  dwellings  for 
defense  workers  and  their  families,  and  additional  thousands  at  numerous  other 
centers  lift  the  total  further. 

Private  construction  in  many  areas  has  been  turning  out  dwellings  side  by 
side  with  Federal  projects,  but  the  President  has  designated  11  districts  in  which 
he  has  decided  that  private  building  was  inadequate  to  the  need. 

Here  are  a  few  highlights  of  the  more  than  three-score  cities  and  towns 
covered  by  the  survey : 

San  Franoisco.— State  Division  of  Immigration  and  Housing  says  there  is  a 
rush  of  "industrial  migrants"  to  trailer  camps,  making  conditions  as  to  sanita- 
tion, crowding,  etc.,  almost  as  bad  as  the  previous  "agricultural  migrants."  Thou- 
sands are  flocking  into  shacks  and  hovels  and  overcrowding  apartment  and  hotel 
facilities.  A  private  contractor  is  building  1,000  homes  for  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

SHORTAGE   IS    "APPATXING" 

Philadelphia. — President  of  City  Housing  Authority  says  "ai)palling  shortage 
of  houses"  will  "seriously  hamper"  city's  contribution  to  national  defense.  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Education  estimates  69,000  new  homes  needed  for  defense 
workers.  Navy  has  asked  for  1,000-unit  project  partly  to  care  for  several  hun- 
dred families  living  in  trailers  near  navy  yard. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Navy  yard  survey  shows  area  short  2,000  homes,  with 
projects  under  way  promising  only  half  that  number.  Less  than  50  per  cent 
of  navy  yard  workers  live  in  Portsmouth,  many  commuting  from  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  towns  as  far  as  50  to  80  miles  away. 

Wichita.  Kans. — No  home  shortage  despite  growth  in  employment  in  plane 
factories  from  1,300  year  ago  to  5,000  now  and  estimated  15,000  by  late  summer. 

Seattle. — Local  Housing  Authority  predicts  crisis  by  June.  Government  may 
have  to  step  in  to  supply  homes.     Same  situation  at  Bremerton  and  Tacoma. 

Bath,  Me. — Housing  facilities  taxed  to  limit,  but  so  far  neighboring  towns 
absorbing  overflow.  New  shipyard  building  at  South  Portland  has  increased 
rents,  may  present  housing  problem  later  when  4,000  go  to  work. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va. — Lack  9,000  to  10,000  homes  in  this  ship-building  area. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  says  expansion  of  pay  roll  beyond  present  14,000  men 
hinges  on  houses  for  woi'kers.    Housing  projects  under  way  total  $17,000,000. 

RENTS  RISE   SHARPLY 

Columbus,  Ga. — House  rents  up  30  to  50  per  cent,,  hotels  packed  due  to  expan- 
sion at  nearby  Fort  Benning. 

Pittshwfih. — Housing  administrator  reports  "very  definite"  home  shortage  here 
and  nearby,  says  it  may  become  as  acute  as  1917,  when  individual  bedrooms  were 
listed  for  workers.  About  $33,000,000  housing  projects  under  way  or  finished 
recently  in  this  vicinity. 

Roek  Island,  111. — ^Here  and  at  Moline,  111.,  and  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  nearby 
Rock  Island  arsenal  boom  causing  continuing  housing  shortage.  More  than 
$4,000,000  is  being  siient  to  relieve  it. 

Indianapolis. — This  city,  despite  largest  employment  on  record,  "does  not  face 
a  housing  shortage  at  this  time,"  Chamber  of  Comnierco  says.  However,  State 
Legislature  meeting  shortly  may  have  to  approximate  large  amounts  to  help 
towns  near  defense  projects  which  need  housing,  sanitary  and  streets  facilities. 
An  example  Is  Charlestown,  Ind.,  site  of  a  smokeless  powder  plant  under  construc- 
tion, where  population  has  risen  from  900  to  3,000  since  October  1. 
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Alexandria,  La.— Rents  have  skyrocketed  at  this  town,  near  Camp  Beauregard 
and  other  training  centers.    Lack  1,000  homes.  .     ^r^^-.  ■     <- 

Bridfjeport,  Conn.—Citx  estimated  to  gain  25,000  in  population  in  1941,  against 
normal  growth  of  200.  Socialist  Mayor  Jasper  McLevy  told  Federal  Government 
need  at  least  500  to  600  new  dwellings  and  says  he  dare  not  put  figure  any  higher 
for  fear  boom  will  die  out.  . 

Colnm-tnis,   0/?io.— With  residential  building  rivaling  1928-29   an  immediate 

housing  shortage  indicated. 

Exhibit  VII 

rExcerpts  from  Congressional  Record.  Appendix,  October  17,  1940,  pp.  20675- 

20076] 

HOU.SB  Shouxd  Be  Given  OppoETUNiry  to  Act  on  S.  591,  as  Amended,  in  Interest 
OF  BEm-EK  Low-Cost  Housing  for  the  Nation 

Extension  of  Remarks  of  Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  of  Illinois,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Monday,  October  14,  1940 

Page  20675: 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  telegrams,  letters,  and  resolutions  inquiring  why  I  have  failed  to  report  a 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  Senate  591,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United  states 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  unjustly  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  not  allowing  this  humane  legislation  to  reach  the  House 
for  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  explain  the  underlying  reasons  why  of  ail 
the  rules  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  reported  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
favorable  action  on  this  one.  I  feel  that  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  notwithstanding  the  unjustifiable  attacks  against  the  complete  housing 
program,  would  have  voted  for  the  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  contracts  heretofore  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  which  also  provided  for  the 
reducing  of  the  period  of  the  annual  contributions  and  the  period  and  interest 
rate  for  loans  made  under  the  act.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would  have  also 
released  $150,000,000  in  previous  authorizations  granted  by  Congress. 

intense  opposition  would  seem  unexplainable 

During  my  many  vears  of  service  I  have  never  witnessed  such  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  Members  as  that  leveled  against  this  legisla- 
tion.     *     *     * 

Not  only  have  appeals  come  from  Army  and  Navy  oflicials  but  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Public  Works  Agency,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Carmody,  as  well  as 
the  Honorable  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  Housing  under  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  who  supervises  seven  Government  housing  agencies,  have 
urged  and  stressed  the  need  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  and  to  that  end  have  urged  that  the  $5,000,000  provided  under  S.  o91, 
as  amended,  be  appropriated  to  enable  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  to 
proceed  to  help  in  this  vitally  necessary  housing  program.     *     *     * 

Page  20676: 

The  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Office  of  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  30,  W-'fO. 

Rules  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Attention:  Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  chairman.)  . 

Gentlemen  :  This  confirms  a  statement  made  to  you  by  me  September  27, 
1940,  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
that  S.  591  is  essential  to  the  program  for  defense  housing. 

Because  of  the  present  expansion  of  employment  under  the  defense  program 
the  demand  for  housing  has  stimulated  remodeling  of  substandard  dwellings  to 
such  an  extent  their  occupants  are  doubling  up  or  are  being  forced  into  the 
street  in  many  places.  The  resulting  overcrowding  and  threat  of  exposure  with 
winter  near  increase  the  possibility  of  flu  and  other  epidemics  which  may 
attack  entire  communities,  thus  retarding  preparations  for  defense  within  those 
areas. 
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S.  591  will  help  solve  this  problem  by  the  protection  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  affords  against  disease. 

Also,  the  fact  our  Government  continues  to  care  for  the  ill-housed,  even 
though  with  a  greatly  curtailed  program  during  the  emergency,  should  keep 
down  unrest  and  lessen  "fifth-column"  activities. 

That  the  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  the  program  of  the  President  is 
already  evidence  by  his  letters  of  April  5  and  May  24.  1940,  to  Congressman 
Steagall,  who  has  been  handling  the  bill.  These  letters  stress  Its  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  as  well  as  to  defense  and  urge  enactment 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  considers  S.  591 
essential  to  its  program  for  defense  housing  and  trusts  yoiir  committee  will  give 
it  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator. 

Exhibit  VIII 

[Excerpts  from  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
House  of  Representatives,  76th  Congress,  on  H.  R.  10412,  Augi>st  29,  30  and 
September  3,  1940] 

Vage  28: 

"Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  statement  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  *  *  *  signed  by 
Coleman  Woodbury,  director,  in  which  he  says :  'have  read  Congressman 
Lanham's  bill  "to  expedite  the  provision  of  housing  in  connection  with  national 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  would  give  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator, acting  through  the  Public  Buildings  Administration,  powers  to  provide 
housing  for  the  families  of  defense  workers  where  the  need  is  acute  but  probably 
more  or  less  temporary,  or  where  for  other  reasons  private  enterprise  and  existing 
governmental  agencies  cannot  do  the  job  adequately.' 

******* 

"  'Although  I  believe  firmly  in  your  general  principle  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost 
established  housing  agencies  and  methods,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  aimed 
at  conditions  that  probably  will  occur  quite  often  in  the  defense  program,  and 
that,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  no  existing  agencies  or  methods  or  housing  pro- 
duction will  be  able  to  deal  with  effectively.  The  bill  seems  to  me  competently 
drawn  to  meet  these  conditions,  and  thus  to  round  out  the  coordinated  defense 
housing  program  that  you  have  been  charged  with  formulating. 

"  'From  close  observation  and  contact  with  the  work  of  the  old  Housing  Division 
of  P.  W.  A.,  I  like  particularly  the  flexibility  in  methofl  and  procedure  that  would 
be  possible  under  Congressman  Lanham's  bill.  Housing  needs,  custom,  costs,  and 
other  pertinent  circumstances  vary  so  greatly  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another,  and  often  from  locality  to  locality  in  the  same  section,  that  only  a  measure 
granting  flexible  powers  to  responsible  ofiicials  would  have  any  chance  of 
successful  operation.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  defense  housing  iirogram  in 
which  speedy  action  will  so  often  be  necessary.  With  this  flexibility,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  coupled  sufficient  safeguards  at  strategic  points  to  give  the  necessary 
assurance  that  the  powers  granted  could  be  used  only  for  their  intended  purpose 
find  would  not  in  any  way  harm  or  hinder  the  operations  of  existing  housing 
agencies  or  programs.' 

"That  is  the  objective  with  which  it  was  drawn." 

Pages  93-9/,: 

"Mr.  Palmer.     *     *     *     i  will  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Herbert  U.  Nelson. 

"  'Your  memorandum  and  proposed  legislation  appear  to  me  to  conform  com- 
pletely with  our  discussions  and  understandings  as  to  best  procedure  to  secure 
emergency  defense  housing  where  it  cannot  be  provided  through  noi-mal  private 
activity.' 

"Do  not  mismiderstand  me,  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  because  they  could  not  have  taken  a 
poll  in  time  to  reply,  but  that  is  Mr.  Nelson's  opinion. 

"What  did  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  say? 

"  'Your  letter  of  August  27  with  the  enclosures  relative  to  "A  bill  to  expedite 
the  provisions  of  housing  in  connection  with  national  defense,  and  other  purposes," 
has  been  gone  over  very  carefully,  together  with  your  supplementary  explanation 
<if  the  different  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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"  'It  seems  to  me  that  yoti  have  given  this  legislation  very  careful  study  in  order 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  authority  to  proceed  with  whatever  may  seem  neces- 
sary from  an  administrative  standpoint  as  occasion  may  arise,  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done  without  limiting  restrictions.  Such  legislation  is  no  doubt  necessary 
in  an  emergency  period  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  should  be  enacted  promptly. 

"  'Our  princijpal  concern  is  that  the  administration  of  affairs  under  this  act 
will  be  guided  entirely  by  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this  legislation.  We  shall 
expect  that  it  will  be  guided  by  understanding,  practical  men  like  yourself,  who 
know  the  necessity  for  properly  handling  public  affairs  of  this  nature. 

"  'There  is  no  qxiestion  in  my  mind  that  there  are  many  locations  in  this  country 
where  private  capital  will  be  unable  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  is  necessary  at 
this  time  for  various  reasons.  Procedure  under  this  act  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  these  locations.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  little  opposition  among 
clear-tiiinking  people  in  our  industry,  if  they  are  kept  advised  and  if  the 
administration  stays  within  bonds.' 

"The  letter  from  Mr.  Woodl)ury  was  read  into  the  record  the  other  day. 
I  think  I  read  the  whole  letter  into  the  record." 


Exhibit  IX 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Office  for  Emergency  Man.\gement, 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  5,  19/fl. 
The  Vice  President, 

United  States  f^enate. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  Enclosed  herewith  are  two  copies  of  a  draft  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  which  I  recommend  in  order  to  make  that 
Act  effective  in  the  expeditious  provision  of  adequate  suitable  housing  in  areas 
in  which  acute  shortages  of  housing  exist  by  reason  of  national  defense  activities. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  to  the  National  Housing  Act,  making  eligible 
for  "Defense  Housing  Insurance"  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  mort- 
gages on  residential  properties  in  "defense  housing  areas"  as  determined  by  the 
President,  on  condition  that  tlie  principal  obligation  of  any  such  mortgage  shall 
not  exceed  (a)  90%  of  the  Administrator's  appraised  value  of  the  property  and 
(b)  $4,000  if  upon  a  single-family  residence,  ranging  upward  to  $10,500  if  upon  a 
four-family  residence. 

Operations  under  the  title  are  limited  (a)  in  amount  of  mortgages  which  may 
be  insured  to  $100,000,000  and  (b)  in  time  within  which  the  commitments  to  insure 
may  be  issued  to  July  1,  1942,  or  the  earlier  termination  of  the  present  emergency. 

A  separate  "Defense  Housing  Insurance  Fund"  is  created  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,- 
000,  which  sum  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  directed  to  make 
available  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  In 
other  respects,  the  new  title  parallels  the  existing  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  identical  language. 

Within  defense  areas  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  and  limited  to  low- 
cost  properties,  tliis  bill  extends  to  90%  mortgage  financing  the  same  eligibility 
features  now  provided  upon  an  80%  basis  in  section  203  (b)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  At  present,  mortgages  up  to  90%  of  the  appraised  value 
can  oidy  be  insured  in  cases  where  the  borrower  is  the  owner-occupant  and  is 
able  to  provide  10%  equity  in  cash.  This  prevents  the  full  use  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  in  many  defense  situations  in  which,  with  this  bill,  it  could  be  higlily 
useful  under  present  circumstances. 

The  magnitude  of  the  defense  housing  problem  is  such  as  to  require  the  utmost 
speed  in  the  production  of  dwelling  accommodations  at  low  cost.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  the  maximum  use  of  the  numerous  builders  of  low  cost  homes 
who  are  accustomed  to  operating  in  all  sections  of  the  country  with  mortgage 
financing.  The  use  of  tliese  normal  processes  and  the  adaptation  of  normal 
methods  of  financing  to  the  present  situation  will  provide  the  most  expeditious 
and  flexible  method  of  producing  the  required  housing,  with  a  minimum  of  dislo- 
cation to  the  comnnmity.  the  private  construction  industry,  and  the  system  of 
residential  financing.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  present  burden 
upon  the  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  which  are  and  will  be  necessarily  engaged 
in  the  direct  construction  of  or  assistance  in  publicly  financed  defense  housing. 
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Although  it  is  recognized  that  operations  under  this  section  may  result  in  a 
higher  ratio  of  loss  than  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration to  date  in  its  normal  business,  the  cost  to  the  Government  should  not 
exceed,  and  may  very  well  be  considerably  less  than,  the  loss  which  would  be 
incurred  in  the  disposition,  at  the  end  of  the  emergency,  of  an  equivalent  number 
of  units  provided  through  the  direct  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

It  is  felt  that  it  would  be  well  if  this  legislation  were  presented  to  the  Congress 
with  all  convenient  speed. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  F.  Palmer,  Coordinator. 


Exhibit  X 
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Exhibit  No.  X-A 
Title  VI — Statistics — Numl)er  of  mortgages 


Week  Ending 

Applica- 
tions Ac- 
cepted 

New 
Homes 
Started 

Week  Ending 

Applica- 
tions Ac- 
cepted 

New 
Homes 
Started 

SeDt  6 

853 
754 
652 
1,007 
792 
762 

876 
798 
966 
812 
937 
817 

Oct.  18 

73S 
564 
784 
877 
747 

864 

13 

25 

831 

20           

Nov.  1 

687 

27            

8 

606 

Oct. 4               

15 -. -- 

593 

11               

Exhibit  No.  XI 


.August  14, 1941, 


Policy  ox  Defense  Housing  for  Fiscal  1942 

1.  As  the  national  defense  program  enlarges,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
are  drawn  into  areas  vitally  affected  by  the  defense  program  for  essential  defense 
jobs  and  for  more  or  less  e.'^sential  service  jobs.  During  fiscal  1942,  the  essential 
migrations  into  defense  areas  have  been  estimated  at  300,000  families  as  a  mini- 
mum and  may  reach  a  total  of  600,000.  Essential  migration  of  single  persons  into 
defense  areas  will  approximate  these  same  figures. 

REDUCTION  OF  MIGRATION  TO  A  MINIMUM 

2.  To  keep  the  essential  migration  to  a  minimum,  the  following  measures  are 
taken  in  conjunction  with  tlie  appropriate  federal  agencies: 

a.  Advice  is  given  on  the  location  of  defense  contracts  to  direct  them,  so  far 
as  possible,  into  areas  wliich  can  pi-ovide  tl>e  necessary  labor  and  housing. 

6.  We  urge  every  practicable  device  to  utilize  local  labor  through  training 
programs;  and  through  improvement  of  commutation  facilities  to  draw  upon 
a  wider  labor  market. 

c.  We  discourage  in-mlgration  of  families  not  essential  to  defense  work  by 
giving  definite  priority  to  defeii.se-worker  families  in  asslLniing  available  new 
houses.  This  is  done  through  management  policies  of  government  defense  housing, 
through  preference  on  new  private  housing,  and  through  the  Homes  Registration 
OflSces  in  assignment  available  existing  housing.  Also  there  are  under  discussion, 
for  development  at  such  time  as  the  situation  requires,  nationwide  publicity  cam- 
paigns warning  fiimllies  to  keep  out  of  specific  overcrowded  areas  unless  they 
are  needed  for  defense  work. 

UTILIZATION  OF  EXISTING   HOUSING 

3.  For  the  e.'isctitial  iii-niigration,  housing  must  be  made  available;  but  before 
proposing  the  building  of  new  houses,  the  following  measures  are  taken  to  utilize 
existing  housing: 

a.  Homes  Registration  Offices  are  set  up  by  this  Division  and  they  make  a 
complete  canvass  and  registry  of  all  available  houses,  apartments  and  rooms ;  and 
incoming  families  are  directed  to  these  available  accommodations. 

b.  We  are  stimulating  conversion,  Insofar  as  consistent  with  planning  and  zoning 
considerations,  whereby  quarters  wliich  have  been  accommodating  only  one 
family  are  converted  into  satisfactory  quarters  for  two  or  more  families. 

c.  We  are  stimulating  the  repair  and  improvement  of  existing  housing  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  standard  for  occupancy  by  defense  workers. 

d.  We  assemble  suggestions  and  encourage  the  improvement  of  conunutation 
service  in  order  to  widen  the  area  of  available  existing  housing. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

4.  For  the  in-migrating  families  in  excess  of  the  maximum  available  existing 
bousinig,  new  houses  must  be  provided.  Added  to  these  needs  are  other  large 
scale  demands  for  housing  created  by  population  increases,  by  the  record-breaking 
number  of  marriages,  and  by  the  demand  created  for  resident  defense  workers 
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whose  incomes  have  increased.  Careful  estimates  indicate  that  a  minimum  of 
525,000  new  family  dwelling  units  will  be  required  for  those  areas  vitally  affected 
by  defense  activities  in  order  to  meet  these  needs  during  fiscal  1942.  Some  con- 
struction of  dormitories  for  single  workers  will  also  be  necessary. 

5.  To  provide  the  needed  houses  it  is  hoped  that  private  entei-prise  can  build 
about  400,000  of  the  525,000.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  rate  of  private  building 
in  most  of  the  areas  vitally  affected  by  the  defense  program  has  shown  substantial 
increases,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  increases  will  continue.  However,  the 
uncertainties  of  achieving  this  volume  of  private  residential  construction  in  these 
areas  during  fiscal  1942  are  : 

a.  Shortage  of  materials,  and  possible  shortages  of  labor  and  of  transportation. 

6.  Rising  costs. 

c.  Timidity  of  private  capital  and  developers  in  the  face  of  uncertain  market 
conditions. 

To  aid  in  overcoming  these  obstacles,  priority  assistance  in  obtaining  materials 
is  to  be  granted  insofar  as  military  requirements  for  materials  will  permit ;  and 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act  offers  certain  inducements,  but  uHder  control 
to  keep  these  houses  within  lower  cost  ranges  and  within  the  ceiling  of  the  number 
of  houses  required. 

6.  Under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  125,000  of  the 
525,000  houses  in  fiscal  1942  will  have  to  be  provided  through  government  funds. 
This  government  construction  is  required  in  order  to  provide : 

ff.  Houses  in  localities  where  the  need  is  so  clearly  temporary  that  private 
enterprise  will  not  build. 

6.  Housing  for  in-migrating  workers  of  low  incomes  in  localities  where  the  need 
for  housing  of  these  families  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  met  by  existing  low- 
rent  vacancies  or  by  that  existing  housing  which  will  be  made  available  through 
new  construction  at  higher  rent  or  cost  levels. 

As  indicated  above,  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  getting  the  required 
400,000  balance  by  private  financing;  and  insofar  as  this  400,000  is  not  produced 
privately,  additional  housing  may  have  to  be  constructed  by  the  government  over 
and  above  the  minimum  125,000. 

7.  The  prime  essential  of  defense  housing  is  to  provide  for  defense  needs.  W^ithin 
this  limitation,  however,  every  locality  defense  housing  program  Is  planned  to 
be  integrated  into  the  community  insofar  as  possible,  in  the  following  respects: 

a.  The  program  is  adjusted  to  the  locality's  capacity  to  absorb  the  new  houses 
after  the  emergency.  Insofar  as  it  proves  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Congress,  government  defense  housing  may  generally  be  sub- 
stituted after  the  emergency  for  uninhabitable  dwellings,  whieh  can  then  be 
demolished  if  they  are  no  longer  needed.  V^here  the  defense  housing  program  is  so 
large  in  any  locality  that  all  the  new  houses  cannot  be  used  there  after  the 
emergency,  government  defense  housing  is  recommended  for  demountable  con- 
struction, so  that  the  houses  can  be  taken  down  after  the  emergency  and  moved 
to  some  area  where  they  are  then  needed.  About  12,000  demountable  houses 
are  now  under  way.  and  it  is  anticipated  that  20,000  to  25,000,  or  perhaps  more, 
will  be  used  in  fiscal  1942. 

h.  The  selection  of  public  defense  housing  sites  and  the  determination  as  to 
the  type  of  construction  should  be  made  with  due  consideration  given  to  the 
probable  ultimate  use  of  the  houses  and  to  their  relationship  to  the  general 
community  plan. 

8.  Priorities  for  essential  housing  in  defense  priority  areas  are  being  set  up  to 
protect  the  supply  of  critical  materials  for  military  purposes  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  as  best  possible  that  the  necessary  housing  (both  public  and 
private)  secures  its  needed  materials  insofar  as  they  are  available  after  military 
requirements  are  served. 

9.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  program  is  that  which 
recjuires  getting  some  400,000  houses  by  private  enterprii^e  in  the  face  of  in- 
fluences working  against  such  a  program.  It  seems  essential  that  activity  under 
Title  VI  not  be  allowed  to  die  out  by  lapse  of  legislative  authorization.  No 
practicable  alternative  to  Title  VI  has  jjcen  found. 

TEMPORARY    SHEILTKR 

10.  Where  sheller  is  required  for  very  temporary  use,  special  type  of  "slop-gap'* 
housing  is  provided — trailers,  dormitories  and  portable  cottages.  These  shelters 
are  smaller  than  all  the  regular  standard  defense  housing. 
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GESSTEKAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

11.  Residential  constrnctiou  in  areas  not  vitally  affected  by  defense  activities 
should  be  permitted  to  use  only  materials  and  labor  not  required  for  the  defense 
program,  but  need  not  be  arbitrarily  curtailed  so  long  as  labor  and  materials  are 
available.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  idle  labor  and  materials  in  these  areas, 
where  housing  is  also  needed  in  large  quantities. 

12.  The  housing  program  for  fiscal  1042  has  been  formulated  in  the  light  of  the 
defense  emergency  and  is  intended  as  a  compromise  between  the  very  extensive 
housing  needs  with  which  we  are  confronted  and  the  relatively  limited  resources 
which  can  now  be  devoted  to  housing.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prevent 
the  development  of  intolerable  housing  conditions.  Even  if  the  above  very  difii- 
cult  program  can  be  carried  out  in  full,  it  will  leave  many  areas  vitally  affected 
by  the  defense  program  in  worse  shape  as  regards  housing  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year — that  is,  there  will  probably 
be  more  overcrowding,  more  use  of  substandard  houses,  and  perhaps  more  adverse 
influence  of  inadequate  housing  upon  labor  efficiency  and  labor  turnover  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time. 

13.  Even  with  this  program  carried  out,  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  there  will 
be  an  enormous  backlog  of  needed  housing  which  can  provide  activity  to  cushion 
the  decline  of  defense  work.  This  backlog  of  housing  need  will  run  into  millions 
of  houses,  notably  in  the  lowest  cost  brackets,  and  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree  in 
the  middle  cost  ranges,  and  also  in  the  higher  cost  brackets,  which  will  inevitably 
be  curtailed  during  the  emergency  by  the  considerations  outlined  above. 


Exhibit  XII 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  September  12,  19.'/ 1. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Palmer, 

Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Palmer:  As  defense  production  preempts  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  our  available  supply  of  critical  materials,  the  resulting  shortages  are 
threatening  to  impede  our  defense  housing  program  involving  both  pultllc  and 
private  enterprise.  I  consider  the  adeciiiate  provision  of  homes  for  those  engaged 
in  defense  activities  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  successful  conduct  of  our 
defense  effort.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government 
employ  its  priority  powers  to  assure  that  materials  and  supplies  are  made  avail- 
able for  neces.sary  defense  housing  construction. 

In  furtherance  of  your  existing  responsibilities  for  determining  defense  hous- 
ing need  and  planning  coordinated  programs,  I  am  requesting  that  your  office 
serve  as  the  central  channel  for  advising  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
with  respect  to  the  assignment  of  prioiitles  for  deliveries  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  provision  of  public  and  private  defense  housing  facilities. 
In  this  way  defense  housing  programs  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  for 
approval  can  be  assured  of  completion. 

In  order  to  facilitate  such  coordination  of  defense  housing  priorities,  all  re- 
quests for  such  priorities  from  Federal  departments  and  agencies  or  from  private 
agencies  and  individuals  shall  first  be  submitted  to  you  as  Coordinator  of  Defense 
Housing,  or  such  assistants  as  you  may  select,  for  recommendation  to  the  Office 
of  Production  Management.  No  housing  shall  be  considered  "defense  housing" 
for  priority  purposes  except  upon  such  recommendation. 

Final  authority  for  the  determination  of  priority  ratings  to  be  assigned  defense 
housing  facilities  will,  of  cour.se,  remain  vested  in  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. Your  Division  and  the  (Office  of  Production  Management  should  develop 
the  cooperative  arrangements  and  procedures  necessary  to  carry  out  this  essential 
program  for  gi-anting  priorities  to  defense  housing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Exhibit  XIII 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

DIVISION    OF   DEFENSE    HOUSING  COORDINATION 

Office  for  Emergency  Management 

PROCEDURE   FOB  OBTAINING   CERTIFICATION   FOR  PREFERENCE   RATING    FOR  PUBLICLY 
FINANCED  DEFENSE  HOUSING   CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Provision  by  public  agencies  of  adequate  housing  for  defense  workers  pur- 
suant to  the  coordinated  defense  housing  program,  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
national  defense.  The  Office  of  Production  Management  has  approved  the  grant- 
ing of  priority  rating  to  100,(JOO  public  housing  units  qualified  as  defense  housing. 
The  following  procedures  for  processing  applications  for  certification  for  prefer- 
ence rating  on  public  housing  construction  will  be  effective  immediately. 

2.  No  public  housing  will  be  considered  "defense  housing"  for  priority  purposes 
except  upon  certification  by  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  that  the  project 
qualifies  as  defense  housing. 

3.  To  qualify  as  defense  housing,  a  public  housing  project  shall  be : 

(a)  Recommended  for  construction  pursuant  to  a  defense  housing  locality 

program  report  approved  by  the  President ;  or 
(6)   Financed   in   whole  or   in   part   by   Federal   or   other   governmental 
funds,  and : 

(1)  located  within  a  Defense  Housing  Critical  Area   (a  list  of  such 

Defense  Housing  Critical  Areas  will  be  prepared,  and  revised  as 
necessary  from  time  to  time  by  the  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator) ; 

(2)  located  within  convenient  commuting  distance  from  a  place  or 

places  of  defense  employment ; 

(3)  suitable  for  workers  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in  defense  activities 

within  the  area,  and  shall  include  the  customai'y  equipment  and 
appurtenances  necessary  to  occupancy,  and  may  include  stores 
and  other  facilities  necessary  to  community  life,  not  otherwise 
available; 

(4)  available  at  suitable  rentals  to  such  workers  under  regulations  by 

a  public  agency  which  agrees  to  give  reasonable  preference  to 
such  workers  for  the  duration  of  the  defense  emergency,  of  all, 
or  such  portion  of,  the  project  as  the  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator may  determine ; 

(5)  will   fill   a   need   which   otherwise   would   require   programming 

construction  of  additional  public  defense  housing. 

4.  The  preference  rating  granted  to  a  project  will  apply  only  to  materials, 
products,  and  items  of  equipment  included  in  the  Defense  Housing  Critical 
List  for  public  housing.  The  Defense  Housing  Critical  List  for  public  housing 
shall  be  prepared,  and  modified  from  time  to  time  as  the  situation  demands, 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management. 

5.  Preference  ratings  will  be  granted  to  a  project  only  on  such  quantities 
of  materials,  products,  and  items  of  equipment  as  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  may  permit  by  priority  orders  issued. 

6.  To  obtain  certification  for  a  preference  rating  for  a  defense  housing  pro- 
ject, as  defined  under  "3"  hereof,  the  Federal  agency  in  charge  of  construction 
(or  other  govermental  agency  if  no  Federal  agency  is  involved)  shall  file 
with  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  at  Washington,  D.  C,  an  application  for 
Certification  for  Preference  Rating,  executed  in  triplicate,  in  form  as  attached 
hereto,  with  one  set  of  drawings  and  specifications  attached  showing  design 
and  materials  to  be  utilized.  In  support  of  the  application,  the  applicant  shall 
furnish  the  facts  which  are  claimed  entitle  the  project  to  be  certified  as  "defense 
housing,"  and  shall  certify  tliat 
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(a)  the  items  of  material  or  equipment  to  be  purchased,  as  noted  on  the 

check  list  attached  to  the  application,  are  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project  and  that  no  practical  substitute  or  alternate  source 
of  supply  is  available ; 

(b)  all  materials  and  equipment  obtained  pursuant  to  the  application  will 

be  used  solely  in  order  to  complete  the  project ; 

(c)  quantities  are  not  greater  nor  delivery  dates  earlier  than  required. 

7.  The  application  for  Certification  for  Preference  Rating  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Defense  Housing  Coodinator  and  if  he  determines  that  the  project 
for  which  preference  rating  is  requested  qualifies  as  defense  housing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  definition  in  paragraph  "3"  herein,  he  will  certify  thereto  on  the 
application  with  such  comments  as  he  deems  pertinent. 

8.  If  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  determines  that  the  project  for  which 
application  has  been  made  does  not  qualify  as  defense  housing  he  will  return 
the  application  and  notify  the  Office  of  Production  Management  of  his  action. 

9.  Upon  his  certification,  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  will  transmit 
two  copies  of  the  certified  application  to  the  Oflice  of  Production  Management 
for  its  determination  of  preference  rating  to  be  granted. 

10.  The  Office  of  Production  Management  will  make  such  review  of  the  applica- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  determine  that  no  excessive  iises,  and  all  iwssible  sub- 
stitutions are  made  of  critical  materials.  Upon  satisfaction  as  to  proper  use  and 
conservation  of  critical  materials,  the  Office  of  Production  Management  will 
grant  such  priority  rating  as  it  may  determine.  Uiwn  issuance  of  a  priority 
rating,  Office  of  Production  Management  will  notify  the  government  agency 
concerned  with  the  project's  construction,  and  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 

C.  F.  Palmee, 
Coordinator  of  Defense  Housing. 
OCTOBEE  23,  1941. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

DIVISION  OF  DEFENSE  HOCSINO  COORDINATION 

Office  for  Emergency  Management 

No 

Date 


APPLICATION  FOE  CEETIFICATION  POE  PREFEEENCE  RATING 

Publicly  Financed  Defense  Housing 

Instructions. — The  application  must  be  submitted,  executed  in  triplicate,  to 
the  office  of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination,  Washington,  D.  C. 
by  the  Federal  or  other  governmental  agency  concerned  (USHA-aided  projects 
should  bo  submitted  by  that  Agency).  One  set  of  drawings  and  specifications 
showing  design,  materials  and  equipment  for  each  basic  type  of  dwelling  unit, 
together  with  a  plot  or  subdivision  layout  plan  showing  the  location  of  each 
building,  must  be  submitted. 

The  undersigned  hereby  requests  a  preference  rating  for  the  materials  and 
equipment  noted  on  the  Applicant's  Check  List  of  Materials,  forming  a  part  of 

this  application,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 

dwelling  units  to  be  located  at 

Street  City 


County  State 

The  project  qualifies  as  publicly  financed  defense  housing  because — 

(Fill  out  either  I  or  II) 

[.  It  was  recommended  for  construction  with  funds  from  Public  No. ~_ 

in  a  defense  housing  locality  program  report  approved  by  the  President 

on 

311932 — 42 — pt.  8 37 
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II.   (A)  The     project     is    financed     with     governmental     funds     supplied     by- 

,  and 

(1)  is  suitable  for  workers  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in  the  follow- 

ing defense  activities : 

(2)  the    income    levels    governing    occupancy    will    range    from 

$ to  $ per  year,  as  contained  in 

regulations  of  the  local  public  agency  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment ; 

(3)  such  local  public  agency  (and  if  the  application  is  being  made 

by  USHA  for  a  project  aided  by  it,  the  undersigned)  has 
legally  and  validly  agreed  to  give  reasonable  preference,  for 
the  duration  of  the  defense  emergency,  to  all  or  such  portion 
of  the  project  as  the  Defense  Housing  Coordinator  may  deter- 
mine necessary  for  defense  workers. 
(B)   Description  of  project. 

The  characteristics  of  the  project  follow  (State  type  of  structure, 
total  estimated  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  [exclusive  of 
site  acquisition]  and  enumerate  non-dwelling  facilities  [such  as 
community  buildings,  playgrounds,  etc.])  : 


As  of  the  date  of  application  the  construction  of  the  project  is % 

complete  (or  will  commence  on )  and  estimated  date 

of  completion  is 

In  support  of  this  application  the  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that 

(1)  all  the  materials  and  equipment  noted  on  the  attached  check  list  are 

necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  project,  and  that  no  practical 
substitute  or  alternate  source  of  supply  is  available ; 

(2)  all  materials  and  equipment  obtained  pursuant  to  this  application  will 

be  used  solely  in  order  to  complete  the  project ; 

(3)  quantities  are  not  greater  nor  delivery  dates  earlier  than  required. 


Date: 


Federal  or  other  governmental  agency  involved. 
By 


Authorized  Representative 


Address 
The  project  described  in  the  above  application  is  considered  qualified  as  "de- 
fense housing",  subject  to  the  following  comments: 


and  is  hereby  certified  for  priority  assistance. 

Dated  :  , 

Defense  Housing  Coordinator. 

Note. — This  form  may  be  reproduced  by  the  applicant. 


Exhibit  XIV 

Federal  Works  Agency 
United  States  Housinc.  Authority. 

Washington,  October  22,  J9JfO. 

Deau  Mr.  Palmer  :  We  have  received  a  number  of  reqxiests  from  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  that  certain  projects  (including  the  Bridgeport  project,  CONN-1-2, 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  September  23rd)  be  converted  as  a  whole  into  defense 
projects  under  the  terms  of  Public  No.  671. 
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We  recognize  the  pressing  and  imperative  demands  of  the  national  defense 
program  and  are  anxious  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  in  providing 
the  necessary  defense  housing.  In  cases  where  USHA-aided  projects  are  urgently 
needed  for  defense  purposes  and  other  arrangements  for  filling  the  need  cannot 
be  made,  it  would  obviously  be  in  the  national  interest  to  find  some  way  of  using 
them  for  this  purpose  immediately  upon  completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  projects  now  under  construction  are  owned  by  Local 
Authorities  who  have  undertaken  them  in  accordance  with  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  USHA  Act  of  1937  for  bettering  the  housing  conditions  of  families  living 
In  slums.  The  contracts  under  which  the  Local  Authorities  operate  require  that 
these  projects  be  used  for  rehousing  slum  dwellers,  and  in  reliance  on  these  con- 
tracts the  localities  have  been  tearing  down  or  otherwise  eliminating  old  slum 
dwellings  equal  in  number  to  the  new  dwellings  in  the  projects.  In  some  cases 
these  programs  have  been  started  only  after  bitter  struggles  against  hostile  own- 
ers of  .slum  dwellings  and  other  opponents,  and  after  long  educational  programs. 
With  respect  to  these  projects  we  feel  that  the  progress  already  made  should 
not  be  lost,  and  that  the  original  objectives  should  not  be  abandoned. 

Since  conversion  of  such  projects  to  defense  housing  would,  in  effect,  be  au 
abandonment  of  the  local  low-rent  liousing  and  slum  clearance  programs,  we  do 
not  see  our  way  clear  to  authorize  such  conversions,  unless  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  new  low-rent  housing  projects  to  replace  them. 

Fortunately,  it  seems  possible  under  the  terms  of  the  Lanham  Act  to  make 
such  arrangements,  and  to  transfer  USHA-aided  projects  to  the  defense  program 
where  necessary.  Our  suggestions  in  this  regard  have  been  discussed  with  you 
by  Mr.  Seaver  and  Mr.  Vinton. 

Pending  decisions  on  this  matter  no  action  is  being  taken  at  this  time  looking^ 
to  the  convei'sion  of  the  Bridgeport  project,  CONN-1-2,  or  other  projects  into 
defense  projects. 

******  * 

In  addition  to  requests  for  the  conversion  of  entire  projects  to  defense  purposes, 
we  have  received  numerous  requests  that  a  portion  of  the  units  in  various  projects 
be  reserved  for  the  specific  use  of  persons  in  defense  activities. 

As  pointed  out  above  we  believe  it  inadvisable  to  divert  low-rent  housing  from 
Its  original  purpose,  and,  therefore,  think  it  is  generally  unwise  to  reserve  low- 
rent  housing  projects  in  whole  or  in  pa  it  for  the  specific  use  of  i)ersons  in  defense 
activities. 

However,  in  the  period  before  your  appointment  as  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nator and  before  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated  housing  policy,  and  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  we  approved  action  by  Local  Authori- 
ties in  reserving  a  certain  number  of  units  for  the  families  of  enlisted  men  and 
noncommissioned  officers  in  four  pnijects  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  September 
23rd.     The  reservations  approved  are  as  follows: 


Project  and  number 


Total  units 
in  project 


Units  reserved 
for  defense 


Philadelphia,  PA-2-1. 
Columbia,  SC-2-1...- 

Savannah,  QA-2-3 

Honolulu,  TH-1-1 


535 
236 
314 
221 


60 
100 
200 

73 


No  change  has  been  made  in  the  legal  status  of  these  projects  and  they  there- 
fore continue  to  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  USHA  Housing  Act  of  1937 
rather  than  under  the  provisions  of  Public  No.  671. 

We  feel  that  no  further  reservations  of  this  character  should  be  made,  and 
that  such  reservations  as  have  been  made  should  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
expedient  rather  than  a  permanent  diversion  of  low-rent  housing  units  from 
their  original  purpose.  We  trust  that  as  soon  as  other  provision  has  been  made 
In  the  above  localities  for  the  hoitsing  of  the  families  of  enlisted  men  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  it  will  be  i>ossible  for  them  to  move  from  these  projects 
into  quarters  provided  under  the  defense  housing  program. 
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Of  course  if  any  of  the  four  projects  mentioned  above  is  required  as  a  whole 
for  defense  purposes,  arrangements  might  be  worked  out  for  its  conversion  in 
the  manner  suggested  above,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lanliam  Act. 
Faithfully  yours, 

[s]     Nathan  Straus,  Administrator. 
Mr,  C.  F.  Palmeir, 

Coordinator,  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
677  Federal  Loan  Agency  Building,  811  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Exhibit  XIV-A 

Fedek-al  Works  Agency, 
United  States  Housing  Authority, 

Washington,  November  5,  lOJfO. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Palmer  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  in  your  memorandum 
Ait  October  23,  for  a  list  of  places  in  which  the  USHA  has  been  requested  to 
snake  USHA-aided  low-rent  projects  available  in  toto  or  in  part  for  defense 
Ihousing  purposes. 

City  Requested  By 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut L.  H.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania Navy 

Annapolis,  Maryland Navy 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico Army  &  Navy 

Ponce,  Puerto  Rico Army 

Columbia,  South  Carolina L.  H.  A. 

Savannah,  Georgia L.  H.  A. 

Key  West,  Florida Navy 

State  Housing  Board 

New  Albany,  Indiana L.  H.  A. 

Brownsville,  Texas 

El  Paso,  Texas L.  H.  A.  (no  formal  request) 

Hattiesburg,  Mississippi L.  H.  A.  (  "        "  "     ) 

Los  Angeles,  California Navy 

Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii Navy 

Laurel,  Mississippi City 

Warren,  Ohio City 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina City 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts City 

Newport  News,  Virginia L.  H.  A. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee L.  H.  A. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania Navy 

Faithfully  yours, 

[s]     Nathan  Straus,  Administrator. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer, 

Housing  Coordinator,  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 

Council  of  National  Defense, 
677  Federal  Loan  Agency  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exhibit  XV 

FEa>EajAL  Works  Agency, 
United  States  Housing  Authority, 

Washington,  November  IJf,  lOJfl. 

Dear  Mr.  Palmer  :  Permit  me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  November  10  en- 
closing your  comments  with  respect  to  the  review  of  68  applications  for  priority 
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assistance  for  certain  USHA-aided  projects.  Permit  me  to  acknowledge  also 
your  memorandum  of  November  4  (received  November  10)  on  the  subject  of 
priorities  and  attaching  the  proposed  "Procedures  for  Priority  Clearances  by 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  of  Projects  financed  with  Public  Funds 
Other  Than  Defense  Housing  Funds."  I  am  assuming  that  these  more  recent 
communications  supersede  your  earlier  letter  of  November  3. 

Of  the  68  applications  reviewed  by  you,  I  have  noted  that  you  are  recommend- 
ing disapproval  of  four  projects  located  in  Defense  Housing  Critical  Areas  (as 
previously  determined  by  you)  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  public 
defense  housing  in  these  localities.  As  to  the  64  other  applications,  we  are  agree- 
able to  all  of  the  changes  requested  by  you,  including  changes  in  many  cases  to 
increase  the  top  income  limit  for  admission  of  defense  workers  and  to  speed  up 
the  completion  of  construction  of  certain  projects.  We  are  confident  that  all  of 
the  local  housing  authorities  involved  will  also  be  agreeable  to  such  changes  and 
we  will  proceed  now  to  obtain  their  agreement  through  their  adoption  of  appro- 
priate resolutions.  Now  that  these  projects  are  to  be  used  for  housing  defense 
workers,  we  will  step  up  the  time  for  their  completion  by  establishing  quick  time 
schedules  comparable  to  those  for  projects  developed  by  us  luider  Public  No.  671 
and  the  Lanham  Act.  In  this  regard  we  also  feel  confident  that  the  various  con- 
tractors constructing  these  projects  for  the  local  housing  authorities  will  agree  to 
complete  the  projects  substantially  within  the  shorter  periods  indicated  by  you. 

We  are  therefore  agreeable  to  your  modifying  the  applications  in  the  manner 
in  which  you  propose.  We  urge  that  you  then  approve  them  and  send  them  to 
0PM.  It  is  understood  that  we  will  not  release  priority  certificates  issued  by 
OPM  unless  and  until  we  have  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  local 
authorities  agreeing  to  the  increased  top  income  limits  for  admission  and  to  the 
shortened  construction  periods. 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposal  "Procedures  for  Priority  Clearance  by  Division 
of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  of  Projects  Financed  with  Public  Funds  other 
than  Defense  Housing  Funds."  We  have  no  suggestions  or  comments  to  make 
concerning  the  proposed  procedure.  We  have  noted  that  you  have  defined  "in- 
come" as  the  income  of  the  principal  wage  earner.  We  are  agreeable  to  this 
definition  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  occupancy.  However,  for 
purposes  of  fixing  rent  schedules,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  income  of 
the  entire  family  of  each  defense  worker.  In  this  connection,  we  plan  to  recom- 
mend that  local  authorities  use  a  system  of  graded  rents  based  upon  the  net 
family  income  with  the  provisions  of  many  state  laws  which  require  that  family 
incomes  for  admission  shall  not  exceed  five  or  six  times  the  rentals  to  be  charged. 

With  respect  to  the  submission  of  plans  and  specifications,  we  will  continue  to 
make  the  submittals  that  have  been  agreed  upon  between  representatives  of  our 
respective  ofiices.  However,  we  believe  that  after  your  office  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  a  sufficient  number  of  these  applications,  you  will  find  the  plans 
and  specifications  conform  to  approved  standards  and  that  their  review  by  your 
office  can  be  eliminated  because  it  constitutes  a  duplication  of  work  that  has 
already  been  satisfactorily  performed  by  USHA. 

In  most  of  these  cases  where  the  top  income  limits  for  admission  are  increased, 
we  will  want  to  modify  the  contracts  for  financial  assistance  to  bring  them. under 
the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  Public  No.  671,  approved  June  28,  1940.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  make  the  findings  and  give  the 
approval  required  by  the  terms  of  that  legislation.  We  assume  that  you  are 
agreeable  to  this  and  will  join  in  recommending  such  Presidential  approval. 
Faithfully  yours, 

[s]     Nath-^n  Straus,  Administrator. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer, 

Coordinator,  Office  for  Emergenoy  Management, 
Division  of  Defense  Hoitsing  Coordin-ation, 
1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SAMPLE  LOCALITY   PROGRAM  REPORT 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  for  Emergency  Management 
Division  of  Defense  Housinq 


Confidential 


Locality  Program  Report  No.  1 


Pittsburgh  Locality,  Including  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County,  and  New  Kensing- 
ton and  Arnold,  in  Westmoreland  County. 

I.    SUMMARY 

1.  Report  of  Need. — The  Coordinator  has  received  numerous  reports  from  vari- 
ous sources  in  the  Pittsburgh  Locality  that  an  acute  housing  shortage  exists, 
indicating  an  apparent  need  for  from  16,000  to  17,000  nevp  dwelling  units  required 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  including  the  towns  of  New  Kensington  and 
Arnold,  which  are  in  Westmoreland  County  (See  Part  III,  Section  1). 

2.  Defence  Activity. — Pittsburgh  area  is  an  important  industrial  region  whose 
basic  industry  is  iron  and  steel.  In  addition,  electrical  equipment,  coal,  coke, 
plate  glass,  and  aluminum  all  are  important  products  manufactured.  The  very 
nature  of  these  products  indicates  both  a  direct  and  indirect  participation  in  the 
defense  program.  The  plant  capacity  of  the  heavy  metal  industries  has  increased 
from  82%  in  July  1940  to  102%  in  March  1941.  Additional  orders  are  anticipated, 
and  plant  expansions  are  contemplated  due  entirely  to  the  demands  incident  to 
national  defense.     (See  Part  III,  Section  2.) 

3.  Labor  Need  and  Supply. — There  will  be  an  estimated  increase  in  employ- 
ment during  1941  of  49,000  male  workers.  To  meet  this  need,  the  potential  sup- 
ply of  qualified  men  is  not  over  30.000,  requiring  importation  of  19,000  workers, 
a  large  percentage  of  which  must  be  in  the  skilled  classification.  Of  these,  prob- 
ably 60%  or  11,500,  will  be  married,  for  whom  hou.ses  will  have  to  be  provided. 
These  estimates  are  based  upon  present  orders.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  additional  contracts  and  subcontracts  may  bring  all  unused  facili- 
ties into  production  and  require  the  employment  of  up  to  27,000  more  workers. 
There  is  a  probability  that  anticipated  plant  expansions  will  cause  the  demoli- 
tion of  approximately  2,000  dwelling  units  presently  occupied.  (See  Part  III, 
Section  3.) 

4.  Housing  Situation. — (a)  General  Description  of  the  Area:  Increase  in 
population  during  the  decade — 2.7%.  More  than  500,000  workers  were  employed 
in  the  county  during  the  latter  part  of  1940,  a  gain  of  10%  over  the  number  en- 
gaged in  gainful  pursuits  one  year  previous.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  at- 
tributed to  manufacture,  which  rose  18%  during  the  year  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  demand  for  defense  production.  Transportation  facilities  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate between  different  industrial  sections  and  residential  areas  of  the  county. 

(b)  Reported  vacancies  are  subnormal:  Vacancy  ratios  for  dwelling  units  for 
rent  in  good  condition  or  needing  only  minor  repairs  are  as  follows : 

Pittsburgh 1.  3% 

Monongahela  Valley .  4% 

Allegheny  Valley .  6% 

Ohio  Valley 1.  0% 

(c)  Public  Housing:  Local  Authority  projects  completed  and  occupied — four 
projects:  1,716  units;  under  construction — one  project:  1,851  units;  contem- 
plated— seven  projects:  1,427  units.     Total — twelve  projects:  4,994  units. 

(d)  New  Construction:  Private  enterprise  is  active  in  constructing  dwellings 
for  sale  at  a  price  of  $5,000  and  up.  According  to  F.  H.  A.  reports,  greater  activ- 
ity can  be  expected  in  tlie  defense  housing  program,  particularly  in  the  lower 
priced  houses,  with  the  assistance  of  F.  H.  A.  insurance  and  i>articipation  by 
member  institutions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  system.  (See  Part  III, 
Section  4,  Subsection  (d)  and  Part  III,  Section  5.) 

5.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  recommended  that  15,000  family  dwelling  units 
be  constructed,  as  set  forth  in  Part  II. 
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n.  EECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  LOCALITY  PKOGBAM  " 


Project 
Number 

Defense  Activity 

No.  of 
Family 
Units 

C 

p 

Q 

u 

On 
or 
02 

When 
Needed 

Approx. 

Monthly 

Shelter 

Rent 

Allocation  or 
Assignment 

Const. 
Agency 

PA  38101. 

Recommenda- 
tion for  Proj- 
ect: 

Industrial 
Workers. 
Industrial 
Workers. 

10,000 
•5,000 

c 
c 

Q 
Q 

Ofl..-- 
Ofl.... 

8/1/41     to 

1/1/42 
9/1/41 

>  $35-45 
'$25-30 

Private 

PA849d.»... 

Private.^ 
F.  W.  A, 

15,000 

"  Explanation  of  symboLs  : 

Fam — Family  dwelling  units. 

C — Civilian  employees  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  defense  industries. 

Q — Considered  desirable  as  permanent  additions  to  the  locality's  housing  supply  ; 
period  of  use  in  connection  with  defense  activity  is  uncertain.  Projects  designated  as 
"Q"  but  built  under  I'A  849  will  probably  be  used  for  low-rental  housing  purposes  after 
the  emergency  is  over.  Private  projects  are  expected  to  have  permanent  use  at 
economic  rentals. 

Oft — Construction  off  present  military  reservation. 
Private — Private  enterprise. 
PA — Public  Act. 

FWA — Federal  Works  Agency.  ^ 

'  Tentative  and  appro.ximate  monthly  shelter  rent;  4,000  @  $35;  3,000  @  $40;  3,000  @  $45. 
'  Tentative  and  approximate  monthly  shelter  rent;  1,500  @  $25;  1,500  @  $27.50;  2,000  @  $30. 
'  Finding  of  Need  by  the  President  May  2,  1941. 
'  See  last  page  for  recommended  locations. 

/  By  virtue  of  Presidential  finding,  dated  April  9, 1941.  the  financing  provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  are  available  in  this  area. 
«  Subject  to  availability  of  funds. 

The  above  recommendations  are  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  Part  IV. 

III.   DETFAILED  DISCUSSION 

(1)  Report  of  Need. — The  Coordinator  has  received  numerous  reports  from 
various  sources  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  indicating  an  acute  housing;  shortage  and 
requesting  that  investigations  be  made  leading  toward  the  formuhition  of  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the  families  of  workers  in  defense  indus- 
tries. Most  of  these  requests  have  been  from  local  labor  unions.  In  response 
thereto,  the  Coordinator's  Office  lias  caused  field  surveys  to  be  made  which  confirm 
A  need  for  new  housing  and  in  addition,  has  requested  that  local  committees  be 
formed  throughout  Allegheny  County,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  report- 
ing such  need  as  might  be  apparent  in  their  respective  localities.  These  commit- 
tees are  comprised  of  representatives  of  town  government,  labor  unions,  industry, 
and  general  business.  As  a  result  of  this  endeavor  and  corresponding  reports, 
there  is  a  reported  need  for  from  16.000  to  20,000  new  dwelling  units  required  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  including  the  towns  of  New  Kensington  and 
Arnold,  which  are  in  Westmoreland  County.  A  Central  Committee  on  Housing 
for  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  have  confirmed  this  estimate.  (See  tele- 
gram from  Committee  to  Coordinator,  dated  March  26,  1941).  This  Central  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  Director  and  Chief  Engineer  of  Public  Works  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  the  President  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  two  Executive  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority. 

The  reported  need  by  the  local  committees  for  eleven  separate  sublocalities, 
exclusive  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  totaling  17,250  dwelling  units  is  as  follows : 
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Suij-locality 

Reported 

Need  No. 

Dwelling 

Units 

Sub-locality 

Reported 

Need  No. 

Dwelling 

Units 

1    Turtle  Creek  Valley     -. 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

700 

7.  Ohio  Valley 

1,000 

East  Pittsburgh. 
Wilmerding. 
Turtle  Creek. 
2.  Clairton       

McKees  Rocks. 
Neville  Island. 
Stowe  Township. 
8.  Lower  Allegheny  Valley. 

1,000 

3.  Duquesne    

Etna. 

Sharpsburgh. 
Blawnox. 
Verona. 
9.  Chartiers  Valley     

4   Upper  Allegheny  Valley 

Brackenridge. 
Tarentum. 
Harrison  Township. 

1  000 

East  Deer  Township. 
6   Monongahela  Valley  (s.  3,000)    .... 

Carnegie. 
Bridgeville. 
Scott  Township. 
10.  Youghiogheny  Valley 

Homestead. 
West  Homestead. 

750 

Munhall. 
Mifflin  Township. 
6,  Monongahela  Valley  (N.  800)    

McKeesport. 
Glassport. 
Versailles. 
11.  Westmoreland  County 

Braddock. 

500 

North  Braddock. 

Swissvale. 

Rankin. 

New  Kensington. 
Arnold. 
Total,  17,600. 

Pittsburgh  City  has  not  reported  a  specific  need,  but  an  additional  3,000  units  for  this  City  appears  to  be 
a  conservative  estimate,  which,  added  to  the  above  gives  a  grand  total  of  approximately  20,000  dwelling 
units  which  have  been  reported. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Coordinator  has  received  a  resohition  from  the 
Members  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  from  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland 
Counties,  in  which  they  concur  in  the  presentation  by  the  officials  of  their  locali- 
ties of  facts  which  show  the  need  for  15,000  dwelling  units  in  Allegheny  County 
and  983  dwelling  units  in  New  Kensington,  Westmoreland  County.  This  resolu- 
tion is  the  result  of  many  requests  which  have  come  to  these  Congressmen  from 
Western  Pennsylvania  for  homes  for  defense  workers. 

(2)  Defense  Activity. — Iron  and  steel  are  the  basic  industries  in  this  highly 
developed  and  important  industrial  region,  followed  by  electrical  equipment, 
coal,  coke,  plate  glass,  aluminum,  and  food  chemicals.  Direct  contracts  received 
incident  to  National  Defense  have  been  relatively  small  and  are  reported  to  be 
$65,000,000  to  January  1,  1941.  However,  secondary  contracts  are  many  times 
the  amount  of  direct  orders  received  from  the  Federal  Government.  In  view  of 
the  potentialities  for  expansion,  plus  indications  that  additional  orders  have 
been  applied  for  and  pending,  a  large  increase  in  volume  is  expected  by  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers.  The  usual  index  of  activity  in  the  heavy  metal  industries  is 
the  "percentage  of  capacity"  at  which  the  steel  mills  are  operating.  This  rose 
from  82%  in  July  1940  to  89%  in  January  1941,  to  102%  in  March  1941.  Two 
major  plant  expansions  are  contemplated  by  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Company. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  the  major  part  of  the  increased  activity  and  production 
in  the  area  for  the  past  nine  months  is  due  entirely  to  the  demands  incident  to 
National  Defense  and  that  during  the  emergency  the  proportion  of  defense  work 
to  domestic  work  in  the  heavy  industries  will  continue  to  increase. 

It  is,  of  cour.se  impracticable  to  enumerate  all  of  the  industries  in  the  area, 
but  listed  below  are  a  few  of  the  largest,  together  with  their  present  employment 
figures : 

Total  Employees 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co 10,  769 

Carnegie-Illinois   Steel   Co • 28,  816 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Co 5,  700 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 2,400 

American  Window  Glass  Co 2,  000 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 5,  000 

Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Co 14,  300 

National   Tube   Company 7,300 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 2,  000 

Spang-Chalfant 1,  800 

Superior  Steel  Company 1,000 

Mesta  Machine  Company 3,  450 
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(3)  Labor  Need  and  Supply. — As  pointed  out,  increased  employment  in  aU 
pursuits  amounted  to  between  45  and  50,000  worljers  during  1940,  of  which  15,000 
were  attributed  to  the  metal  products  group  alone.  This  is  important,  since  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  defense  impact  having  started  in  July  of  1940. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  as  of 
January  1,'  1941,  indicates  that  241  firms,  chiefly  metal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, estimate  a  further  increase  of  28,000  workers  (25,000  men  and  3,000 
women)  during  1941.  It  is  estimated  that  other  manufacturei-s  will  hire  12,000 
persons,  and  that  non-manufacturing  establishments  will  need  20,000  additional 
workers  during  the  year.  These  estimates  total  60,000  workers  (49,000  men  and 
11,000  women)  to  be  hired  before  January  1942.  The  same  report  indicates  an 
estimated  potential  supply  of  qualified  employable  males  to  be  approximately 
30,000  who  would  be  obtainable  within  the  County  and  Pittsburgh.  The  balance, 
or  19,000  will  have  to  be  recruited  from  outside  the  County  during  the  year.  No 
difl3culty  is  expected  in  supplying  the  need  for  women  workers.  There  is  pres- 
ently an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  some  trades  which  is  not  available 
within  the  County ;  hence,  a  large  portion  of  the  importations  will  be,  necessarily, 
in  this  classification.  The  bulk  of  the  demand  for  additional  labor  will  come 
during  the  last  half  of  the  current  year. 

In  approximating  future  labor  demands  in  Allegheny  County,  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  value  of  sub-contracts  held  in  the  area  is  estimated  to  be  many 
times  the  value  of  direct  contracts.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  above  report, 
the  241  employers  contacted  in  the  survey  estimated  that  with  their  present  space 
and  equipment  they  could  add  55,000  employees  to  their  payroll.  Since  their 
labor  need,  on  the  basis  of  orders  on  hand,  is  28,000  persons,  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that  additional  contracts  and  sub-contracts  may  bring  all  unused 
facilities  into  production  and  require  the  employment  of  up  to  27,000  more 
workers.  The  minimum  hourly  wage  rate  is  62i/^d  per  hour,  or  $25  per  week. 
Skilled  labor  is  being  paid  as  high  as  $1.25  per  hour,  or  $50.00  per  week.  To 
summarize:  There  will  be  an  estimated  increase  in  employment  during  1941 
of  49,000  male  workers.  To  meet  this  need,  the  potential  supply  of  qualified  men 
is  not  over  30,000  requiring  importation  of  19,000  workers,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  must  be  in  the  skilled  classification.  Of  these,  probably  60%  or  11,500 
will  be  married,  for  whom  houses  will  have  to  be  provided. 

(4)  Housivg  Situation.— (a)  General  Description  of  the  Area:  Allegheny 
County,  in  which  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  located,  is  transversed  by  three  rivers, 
the  Allegheny  and  the  INIonongaliela,  wliich  join  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio 
River.  It  is  in  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  and  their  larger  tributaries  that  the 
factories,  mills,  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and  other  heavy  industries  are 
located.  Towns  and  boroughs  have  grown  around  the  larger  mills  and  factories 
until  there  are  at  present  in  the  County,  exclusive  of  Pittsburgh,  over  120  towns, 
boroughs,  and  townships,  each  a  political  subdivision. 

According  to  the  Census  report  as  of  April  1940,  the  population  of  Pittsburgh 
was  671,659  and  the  net  population  of  Allegheny  County  was  739,&S0,  or  a  total 
of  1,411,539.  This  represents  an  increase  in  population  during  the  decade  of 
0.3%  in  Pittsburgh,  5.0%  in  Allegheny  County,  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and  an 
overall  increase  of  2.7%  in  the  County. 

As  above  noted,  the  area  constitutes  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  industrial 
regions  of  the  United  States,  having  a  great  many  manufactiu'ing  plants,  large 
and  small,  which  require  a  large  volume  of  raw  materials  to  make  heavy  pro- 
ducers' goods  as  well  as  consumers'  goods.  The  larger  plants  are  now  working 
to  present  plant  capacity  requiring  in  most  cases,  three  shifts.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  many  of  the  smaller  industries  are  still  below  plant  capacity  and 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  required  to  work  more  than  the  one  shift.  More  than 
500,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  County  during  the  latter  part  of  1940.  a 
gain  of  10%  over  the  number  in  gainful  pursuits  one  year  previous.  The  bulk 
of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  manufacturing,  which  rose  18%  during  the  year 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  demand  for  defense  production  (Report  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Employment  Service — February,  1941).  In  the  largest  manufactming 
group  (Metal  Products)  employment  rose  from  135,000  workers  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1940  to  150.000  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Transportation  facilities  are  adequate  between  different  industrial  sections 
and  residential  ai'eas  of  the  Coiuity,  although  the  service  is  reported  to  be  poor 
at  peak  hours  and  during  night  shifts.  A  network  of  interconnecting  bus  and 
electric  car  service  extends  into  all  parts  of  the  County,  while  shuttle  service  is 
furni.shed  by  the  railroads  up  and  down  the  valleys.     Although  the  majority  of 
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the  industrial  workers  reside  fairly  near  to  their  work,  as  evidenced  by  the 
extreme  concentrations  within  a  restricted  area  surrounding  nearly  all  large 
manufacturing  concerns,  considerable  commuting  takes  place  daily,  large  num- 
bers being  reported  as  commuting  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles. 

(ft)  Vacancies:  According  to  the  Housing  Census  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  April,  1940,  there  were  7,451  vacant  dwellings  for  sale  or  rent  in 
Allegheny  County,  a  vacancy  ratio  of  2.0%.  The  vacancy  ratio  at  that  time  was 
reported  as  2.4%  in  Pittsburgh.  This^ould  represent  about  4,368  vacant  units. 
The  vacancy  ratio  in  Allegheny  County,  exclusive  of  Pittsburgh,  was  reported 
to  be  about  1.6%. 

A  vacancy  survey  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  area  was  conducted  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  on  a  sample  basis  by  the  Works  Projects  Administration. 
For  survey  purposes,  the  housing  area  of  Pittsburgh  was  divided  into  four  parts : 
Pittsburgh,  the  Monongahela  Valley,  the  Allegheny  Valley,  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 
The  results  of  this  survey  are  as  follows  : 


Area 


Pittsburgh 

Monongahela  Valley 

Allegheny  Valley 

Ohio  Valley 


Overall 

Vacancy 


2.2% 
1.0% 
1.2% 
1.9% 


Vacant  for 
Rent  in 

Good  Con- 
dition or 
Needing 
Only  Minor 
Repairs 


1.3% 
.4% 
.6% 

1.0% 


According  to  this  survey,  there  were  in  the  area  covered  about  5,300  vacant 
dwellings,  of  which  about  only  3,000  were  for  rent  and  in  good  condition  or  in 
need  of  only  minor  repairs.  This  report  of  abnormally  lo-w  vacancy  ratios  indi- 
cates an  acute  housing  shortage  throughout  the  locality.  In  addition,  the  per- 
centage of  sub-standard  and  otherwise  poor  conditioned  hmises  is  extremely  high, 
especially  in  the  river  valleys.  The  houses  are  old  and  in  bad  repair,  many  not 
fit  for  habitation,  clustered  in  the  valley  bottoms  close  by  the  plants.  They  have 
been  ravaged  by  time  and  flood.  In  addition,  rents  are  high,  causing  not  only 
doubling  up,  but  occupancy  of  three  to  six  families  in  one  dwelling  unit  in 
many  places  where  the  lowest  income  groups  reside.  A  personal  inspection  of 
these  areas  by  a  member  of  the  Coordinator's  Staff  confirmed  the  reports  that 
hundreds  of  workers  presently  engaged  in  defense  activities  were  not  decently 
or  adequately  housed. 

(c)  Public  Housing  :  The  following  table  presents  the  status  of  all  public  hous- 
ing in  Allegheny  County  at  the  present  time : 


Pittsburgh 

Allegheny 
County 

Total 

Complete  and  occupied 

2P— 1222  U 
IP— 1851  U 
2P—  834  U 

2P-  494  U 

4P— 1716  U 

Under  construction 

IP— 1851  U 

Contemplated.. 

5P—  593  U 

7P— 1427  U 

5P— 3907  U 

7P-1087  U 

12P— 4994  U 

(d)  New  Construction:  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1940,  there  were 
issued  building  permits  for  2,384  dwelling  units  in  the  35  communities  in  Alle- 
gheny County  for  which  permits  are  reported.  Of  these,  288  were  for  a  U.  S.  H.  A. 
project  at  McKees  Rocks  and  the  remaining  2,096  for  private  construction.  The 
major  portion  of  this  construction  was  concentrated  in  five  communities :  Pitts- 
burgh, Brentwood,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Township,  Mifilin  Township,  and  McKeesport. 
The  five  communities  accounted  for  1,606  permits  for  dwelling  units.  Pittsburgh 
alone  reports  permits  for  794  dwelling  units  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1940,  as 
compared  with  permits  for  582  units  of  private  construction  in  1939.  During 
1939,  construction  was  started  on  an  additional  3,073  dwelling  units  in  Pittsburgh 
luidor  the  U.  S.  II.  A.  program. 

Although  general  demolition  and  conversion  data  are  not  available  for  the 
area  contemplated,  plant  expansion  at  Duquesne  and  Homestead  will  require  the 
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demolition  of  approximately  2,000  family  dwelling  units.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  housing  of  families  displaced  by  this  defense  industrial  expansion. 

(.5)  Determination  of  Net  Need.— In  view  of  the  facts  cited  above,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  anticipated  increase  in  employment,  the  imi)or- 
tation  of  workers,  the  low  vacancy  ratio,  and  the  present  substandard  condition 
of  many  present  dwellings,  it  appears  that  a  program  of  15,000  family  dwelling 
units  should  now  be  provided.  Private  enterprise  is  active  and  apparently 
anxious  to  participate  in  this  program  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  capabilities.  It 
should  therefore  be  possilJle  for  private  enterprise  to  furnish  10,000  family  dwell- 
ing units  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
member  organizations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  system.  Private 
enterprise  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  the  total  need,  since  rental  units 
should  be  provided  for  those  workers  who  can  only  afford  to  pay  between  $25  and 
$30  per  month  shelter  rent.  This  rent  is  below  that  which  private  enterprise  can 
economically  meet.  For  this  reason,  5,000  dwelling  units  shoxild  be  supplied  with 
funds  furnished  under  PA  849,  as  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

This  program  covers  Allegheny  County,  including  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Towns  of  New  Kensington  and  Arnold,  in  Westmoreland  County.  As  pointed 
out  above  (See  Part  III,  Section  1,  for  itemized  list  of  towns  and  townships  in 
each  sublocality),  there  are  11  sublocalities  in  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  5,000  dwelling  irnits  to  be 
erected  under  PA  849  be  distributed  among  these  sublocalities  approximately  as 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  below.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  workers  in  the  various  plants  located  in  each  one  of  these  sublocalities. 

In  this  connection,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  local  problems  incident 
to  race  segregation,  and  provision  should  be  made  in  site  selection  so  that  present 
customs  of  any  sublocality  in  the  matter  of  race  segregation  should  be  conformed 

with. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  matter  of  the  difficult  terrain  throughout 
the  county.  These  projects  should  not  be  located  in  the  river  valleys  where  the 
present  towns  are  now  situated. 

Recommended  locations  for  housUuj  5,000  ntiits  under  PA  8^9 


Area 

No.  of 
Units 

No.  of 
Projects 

Area 

No.  of 
Units 

No.  of 
Projects 

1.  Turtle  Creek  Valley 

9    ninirtnn 

600 
700 
700 
200 

700 

200 
250 

2 
2 
2 

1 

>2 

1 

1 

8.  Lower  Allegheny  Valley,- 

9.  Chartiers  Valley 

250 
250 
200 

250 
700 

1 
I 

3   DuQuesne             

10.  Youghiogheny  Valley 

11.  Westmoreland      County 

(New  Kensington— Ar- 
nold)        - 

1 

i.  Upper  Allegheny  Valley. 

5.  Monongahela    Valley 

(South) 

6.  Monongahela    Valley 

1 

12.  Pittsburgh  (colored) 

2 

(North)         

7     r*hin  VflUpv 

6,000 

1  1  of  which  should  be  in  Pittsburgh. 


IV.    MANAGEMENT  PLANS 

The  recommendations  for  the  Government  housing  projects  contained  in  this 
Locality  Program  Report  necessarily  cannot  include,  in  the  present  stage  of  these 
projects,  plans  for  management,  except  tentatively  with  respect  to  rental  range  and 
intended  type  of  occupants.  Therefore,  this  Report  contemplates  that  the  agency 
to  which  management  of  a  Government  project  is  assigned  will  transmit  to  the 
Coordinator  for  clearance,  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  initial  occupancy,  specific 
proposals  for  the  management  thereof. 

Prepared  April  21,  1941: 

B.  Fkank  Bennett, 
Acting  Regional  Coordinator. 

Approved  April  30,  1941: 

Coordinator. 
Approval  of  this  locality  program  report  by  the  President :  May  2,  1941. 
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The  following  chart  is  mcluded  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
John  M.  Carmody,  supra,  p.  2325. 

•HOV-DEFENSE-HOMES-ABE.-&UILT-|)-MANAGtO- 

•UNDtlL-THE-LANHAM-ACT- 

•  ORGANIZATION -CHABT- 


THE   PeeSiOEN" 


THE  FEDEBAL  WOBKS  ADMINISTBATOC 


REGULAR.        -STAFF        OF 
ADMINISTRATOR'S     OFFICE. 


Ol  fttCTOB.    OF 
MUTUAU  OWNERSHIP    DCFENSe  HOUSING 


DIBECTOR  OF  DEFENSE  HOUSING 


PLANNING  COOHDINATION 

MANAGEMENT 

■ 

CONSTCUCTION  AGENC1E5 

MANAGEMENT  AQENCIE5 

put 

UNI 

FA 
TE 

ALL 

I 
E 

iLIC  BOILDIWSS  ADMINISTRATION 

TED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

NAVY     DEPAHTMENT 

WAe      DEPAaTMENT 

BM  SECURITY  ADMINISTDATION 

NNE.SSEE  WALLtY  AUTHORITY 

E.Y  DWELLING  AUTHORITY'*''-  D.C 
-OCAL   HOUSING  AUTM0RJTIE5 
>\VIS10N  op  DEFENSE  HOUSING 

OIVISION   OF  DEFENSE  HOUSING 

NAVY    DEPAtTMENT 

WAR     DEPARTMENT 

FARU   SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

TENNESSEe  VALLEY   AUTHORITY 

LOCAL    HOUSING  AOTHOttlTIES 

ALLEY  DWtUING  AUTHOOITV  •  or   "d  C. 
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The  following  data  is  included  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
John  M.  Carmody,  supra,  page  2381 : 

Type  of  fuel  used  by  U.  S.  H.  A.  defense  housing  projects  in  Pennsylvania 

PA-36051  Aliquippa Gas — Individual  hot  air, 

PA-36058-X    Aliquippa  12 

PA-36056-X    Baden  Boroi Do. 

PA-36041  Bethlehem Coal — Individual  forced  hot  air, 

PA-36042         Bethlehem Do. 

PA-36044         Bethlehem Do. 

PA-36053-X    Boro  Township  • Gas — Individual  forced  hot  air. 

PA-36057-X    E.  Rochester  > Do. 

PA-36021  Erie Coal — Individual  forced  warm  air. 

PA-36082  Middletown Do. 

PA-36052  Midland GaS — Individual  forced  warm  air, 

PA-36060-X    Midland! Do. 

PA-36059-X    Monaca' Do. 

PA-36011  Philadelphia Do. 

PA-36012         Philadelphia Do. 

PA-36014-X  Philadelphia  Northwest .  .           Do. 

PA-36015-X    Philadelphia  South Do. 

PA-36016-X  Philadelphia  Northeast...  Coal— Individual  forced  warm  air. 

PA-36055-X    Pulaski  Township  1 Do. 

PA-36054-X    West  Mayfield  ' Gas— Individual  forced  warm  air. 

1  Projects  are  not  yet  under  construction. 

2  Will  probably  be  gas— individual  hot  air. 


Type  of  fuel  used  by  P.  B.  A.  defense  housing  projects  in  Pennsylvania 

PA-36281-X    Bristol Gas — Forced  warm  air. 

PA-36081-B     Carlisle Coal — Forced  warm  air. 

PA-36271-X    Chester Gas — Forced  warm  air. 

PA-36091-X    Corry Gas — Floor    furnaces    for    one    story; 

forced  warm  air  for  two  story. 

PA-36261-X    Delaware  County Gas — Forced  warm  air. 

PA-36262-X    Delaware  County Do. 

PA-36061  EUwood  City Coal — Forced  warm  air, 

PA-36251-X    Hatboro Gas — Forced  warm  air. 

PA-36071-X    Titusville Gas — Floor    furnaces    for    one    story; 

forced  warm  air  for  two  story. 
PA-36031  Williamsport Coal — Forced  warm  air. 

Type  of  fuel  used  by  0.  A.  D.  H.  defense  housing  projects  in  Pennsylvania 

P A-36 1 5 1  Clairton Gas — Forced  warm  air. 

PA-36152          do Do. 

PA-36181-X    Dravosburg Do. 

PA-36161-X    Etna Do. 

PA-36241-X    Harrffeon  Township Do. 

PA-36221-X    Mifflin  Township Do. 

PA-36222          do Do. 

PA-36131-X    Munhall Do. 

PA-36111-X    New Do. 

PA-36201-X    North  Braddock Do. 

PA-36101-X    Pittsburgh Do. 

PA-36171-X    Stowe  Township Do. 

PA-36121-X    Turtle  Creek  Valley Do. 

Type  of  fuel  used  by  0.  A.  M.  0.  defense  housing  projects  in  Pennsylvania 
PA-36013-X    Philadelphia Gas — AVarm  air  furnaces. 
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